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NOTH!'* itl.sorlmi;- article revealing deep 
scc-rcln of Irgrrslcinaiin never before told |«» the 
~ public. An export token you bnck-Slugc anil 
ws I low, l>y applying simple .mechanical piin- 
rh, iirngu iuiib esenjm from coHins, water tanks, 
I IkiJW, ami perform all manner of mysteries. 


r> y ci-oiua-s. cuhenj 


ll«* mngician \\i*hc»l<> “switch” one nrli- 
. »<• for another. lie merely gives purl J 
*!'•* handle ,i li.ilf turn, which change* the 
^ilk partil ion to the opposite aide of the 
he turns the bug inside out 
j.fl.T dropping Hie duplicate from it. 
I :il, -n off singe, tin- twin is emptied of 
tlj.* origin*) nrlielo Jiy im assistant, who 
“loads ' the «rti«lo into a loaf of bread 
nr lies U nivimd the neck of u rabbit, to 
Ik* (•.’turned to its owner. 

S t f 'U appurtenances arc indispensable 
l«. a mngii'iil |i<*rforinai»oo. and HiArO 
«rr comilh*a» others. They combine the 
invmlivitiieN' «>f magicians since Wine* 
I h,* , hit’s of the hum ms < 'ugluiHtro, They 
are inuile in model workshop* Uy men who 
an* Mpcrialistx in womlrrafl and moliil* 
working. .*hvtiii ity. und psychology, uod 
the navis worked out me, in many cusc*. 
'M««‘ 1 'I "• ch-vernos to till- products of our 
iii.mI. in inventors of airplanes, radio, mid 
(‘wrlrirnl cIcvhth, 

I was omo present nl tho jierformnnou 
•»f u famous magician whose fcalimt 
tiii l was “iMirniiiK ulivo a woman." As 
y«m doubtless know, this consists of 
pla-iiif; ., young woman on u stand or 
lnl*li*. ’covering lu-r villi u gasoline, 
soaked screen, mul then lighting the 
much. At the perform unco 1 attended, 
-•'• ral women fainted, other* scmtmnd, 
■"id one imio wanted to c ull thu Jim de- 
partment. When tho ashes of the screen 
wer«* e|. :nv,l away, all that remained on 
tin* laid,*, was a pile of lame* and u skull I 
TJv lahh*. ,.r tours.* . was tricked. 
Urtwvcn the lup and the flour was a 
minor. scL at an nogle which concealed 
:i compart men! in which the girl could 
hide. Tlic relictions in the mirror 
caused s|k*H ulor* to imagine they could 
mv t lirough I lie legs of 1 lie table. Tile gill 
""•rely made an opening in the hack of 
the paper screen. ,l,s<\*ndci| In tin; coii- 
i.*.-ili*il mm part i net 1 1 , an, I placed (he 
Immii-s and skull on (lie table in her pJnoe! 

O N A similar principle ai« Imsed the 
carnival side show itlusiuiis, com- 
" ionic called “Spidnni” and “The 
Woman without a body." 'flic mirror 
CHI. vats III.* presence of the Imdy. leaving 
It..* gill's head rc*.iug on ;i sword at the 
<*dg<* -r tin- mirror. 

Sine* (he lime, of I he. earliest ICnropvun 
magi.*iaus. trunks have played a valuable 
Pj'd >n Ih.* K*|K*rto’re of tbc magician. 
I'-soally they arc used to make young 
*‘«HIN-I> disappear and reappe-r. The 
most. <tniiiimii met hml i.«f to pluec the 
■ rank <>n casters and rvim v« Hie back. 


"llun‘r'1 nlival- "Bui tli* -lumwl. * AAV "»ir 

<»> from lx>i<« <oi»*um*.l. (limlu 

i-e firm Ok r<yrr -ml )il,W> in a com- 
MMKKlI Ik ' train. ... .Sown below. 

r™~< 

I N MY previous article I told of some 
of thu mcclmnicid do vices which cn- 
able a magician to fool Jii* audience 
and of the men will) spend their to fasten glare 
lime and i lignin a I V in creating new windshield and 
npiwralus for performers (o use. I ex- windows, are c| 
plained how many of the tricks arc uc. a iiilgul loop :u 
nnnplislicd by applying simple laws of ImIIs. Tim Im 
wicacc. ill this article, some of the most hand. is pla.-c- 
lull ling feats of legerdemain arc re- vncimiu cup is 
vealed as clever ulilixiug of the product* in the hands, a 
of the workshop and t Im laboratory. suction enp are 

Yon 'probably have seen a magician hand. , pale invi 

•Imp a handkerchief into a glass goblet. Have you eve 
wave Ins hand over it. ami presto! (he to n magician, 
hiuidkcichicr is gone. Tho explanation is ihhiilI it l*. fra 
Sjiuple. The goblet lias a partition in it. inter return it in 
The pnrlitinn si an, Is vertically mid con- magician cullcc 
sixlsof a sheet of Sice) cut to lit the glass. block l»g> 
silvered iiikI then i-dished !o mirror 'Hm: small dart 
hnghln. ss, I >.ic •„ rellwl ions, the minor change valnVok 
jxn/tition isinvisibie. The Inmdkerdiicf is It roiisisf < m* a 
dnipped in one of the goblet ami Mm* silk bag. a 
when I lie glass is turned half anuiml. Mack or nick, 4 
miller cover of I lie hand, the handkerchief What you do m. 
appears to have vanished. Mock silk inner 

Rubber vianium cons, such as arc used hnlf-iarrle that f 
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In place of I In' hack is inserted a oom- 
liinal imi fake back ami Imlloni. fn'I. 
nl ii«lit an, ;lcs will i angle irons. The girl 
can enter 1 lie I rimk ami. when iL i* dose. I, 
push on (he lark, wliidi lips onl. ami 
down to form a shelf on tin* onlshk-of the 
triink. All lie same lime I lie fake Ixillom 
rises .mil Ills into I lie trunk hack. An 
illnsltoiion al tin* ImiIIoki of lliis jw-c 
shows I he roust ruction. 

One of I lie strangest of magical illu- 
Sion.s is called "The Uappio;; Hmid*’ 
or "The Mummy Hand." Vrrirx 
«-iT;»in American magician vi-.il in— K-vj* 
heal'd I hero a story. lol*| hv I lie native. 

°f » milled hand of an a mien I 

Kgyplian princess 
which suddenly mine 
lolifc. On returning In . . 

I he 1'uiie.J Sintra lie \* A L\ 

invented Iho prraeiil- \ 

day magical inyslei * *&§$*• * 

'I'll.* I rick I'on.isU I { ^**y^*j3 

of a polished hunrd 
of redwood and a 
"nmmmy” hand. x< ' ' 

which is lieiinlifiilly The uirfc water l» 

made from lininl , *'V *. 

curved wood, and 
einimeleil llrali color. «-. iei »«-> ro., 

till! wiisl. being isiv- |.y „ ... 

Cm I with velvet end £' *";• *T '* n *t 


lies docs porforuMA* pinnae*. The lank is immedi- 
i strait- atcly collocated with screen*, mid when 
agmn revealed, the jKrforiiicr has escaped 
from it. 

ftv. The cscnjic depends on the fact that 

'*(?/£/ water seeks its own level. A metal tube 
jjVK lnr K c , « l ‘ 0 "gh in diameter lor n nmn to 

JiJwQ eruwl through leads from a trapdoor in 

JX& the bottom of the tank, underneath the 
r W stage, and emerge* behind the side 
J drops, extending up to the sumo height 

as the glass lank. The trap door is made 
of a square of glass without hinges, the 
under side liciug covered with a piece of 
N wood matching the tank platform. The 

performer lias merely to slide tho trap- 
door aside, enter the tube, and replace 
the door; then crawl to the exit at the 
other end of the tube, where tho water 
rises to the same level as in the tank. 

in tlio 

I. when fhNE can unporenUy see underneath 
Imt the V/ the lank, uooause tlio tube, where it 
that is, connects with lire trap, is concealed bc- 
; in two hind a Mack drapery matching the bnck- 
oovublc drop and therefore invisible. To per- 
can be form the feul. one must, of course, have 
[t is out the Ability to stay under water for the 
r makes minute or two required, 
ickr” is In the same category ns the "walking 
through n brick wall" trick, described 
ick into in a previous article, is the "Packing 

Case Escape.’’ A large 
wood shipping container 
‘ f&fi is obtained from a “local " 

SHRi . store, and “local" men 

^ v C/>. nail the performer into it. 

Various methods of escape 
■Ai 'ji ~~ ' nrii URCt * I "fixing" the box 

§T j ,wt l^forc the perform- 

n, . ,c ® is . tl,c common. 
Fixing is accomplished by 
'Mummy Hand.” A [.Km- removing certain nails in 
©penned by Take -etc-. the box, culling them ill 
e, fingers tap oo beard. ] m |f, a „«] reinserting tl.O 

bend part back in tlic 
w<\ ofF. holes. Other performers carry their own 
»i*g- Ix>xcr # willi c*rpenl/*r.in;tdc trick panels 
m fame for an exit. The simplest method used, 
from a however, is * leverage device, which cun 
Jt do- he collapsed to fit mlo tlic performer’s 
l>«t uu- pockets. Once, inside the box, lie can put 


IMANYiNC; at the of I Iiih 


I ••• j’*' 

tY 'hows l ho euusl motion of I ho Imar*!, 
ami how il coni rid* (he movcmcnl of I ho 
hand. Oil llto underside, nl each end. air 
Small wooden xtri|M, find cued to Iho 
hoard with serew*. One of I In* screws is 
"faked": in lenlily. i( piiMra llimni:h t 1 m* 
h, >ar«l, ronnceliiig willi a leverage drvirc 
Hint forces a needle -like plunger |o ri«: 
hum a liny hole in tin* lop of |hc Imnril. 
Tin* plunger ix opcisdcd J»v prrx'iug lU: 
•crow.* and Iho biller van he Inckrd, im- 
nmvablv, by giving it n Imlf I urn. The 
liiiml in meis'ly placed over I he pliingor. 
which caiiwN the v::i to j i.e mid I hr 
lingers (o .strike :iic Mood! 

(Jiio |K*iforiiier. Well ki-owu :ix :i magi- 
cian. lull. Ctttculinlly an *'rae:i|M arlixl." 
achieved famn in the lhiile.1 Slnlra 
and uhiuad thnmgli liis imemiuy ahilily 
to escape from a locked slivl vnnll. 
Once inxiilo the vault irmovnl a 
liny lla'hliglil, run of oil. and .screw- 
driver front coiMs*;dim*nl on Ids InnIv, :m«l 


»vJ,RF. BACK 
“■'D BOTTOAl 


Locked in trunk. Uic £id n*npi»*v< 
limjil/ »>u i lie fak< iM.k »v5*i- 

kls her oat. ftnvJ vlmrx r.Sc 




'&M HOW TO 
if RUN A SEANCE 

first of all you will need a dark room. 
Chairs should be placed in a semi- 
circle facing the spot where the medi- 
um aits. There should be a table, 
and a lamp fitted with one red bulb 
and one ordinary white bulb which 
can bo turned on separately. There 
are all sorts of amusing things you 
can do. The medium may pretend 
to talk to departed spirits. To bo 
convincing all he has to do is to post 
various o 


r HOW TO TWtiA' 
”make change 

If you can get hold of a small tin 
tubo with a spring attachment and 
largo enough to hold several coins, 

S u will find this trick very simple, 
e tube should have at one end 
a rubber band which is 
7^. attached inside the 

sleeve of the performer, 
'll At the other end is a 

thin hair which goes 
i around tho performer’s 

la thumb, is quite invis- 

aB/a ible, and allows him to 

■Mr pull out the tube at 

5^ will. Now, the per- 

w ^ former, after showing 


his friends in closets or 

behind furniture and ask them to 
rattle chains and make low wailing 
and moaning sounds. It is all very 
•hi very! When the room is coir.- 
pletely dark, a very gruesome effect 
can be produced by putting your hand ^p.- : 
Closely over a flashlight or by putting Vi-' 
the flash insido your mouth. By 
carefully mixing red water color you can ^ 
find a blend which you can use as ink on 
white cards. It will show up when the 
white bulb is on but vanish in the red light. 
Write fortunes with this rod ink and pass 
the cards out to the audience when the 
red light is on. Tell them that when the 
light goes out a spirit will come and write 
meisages. Turn out the red light; wait 
a accond; then turn on tho white light 


7 that he has nothing in 
r his hands, asks for a 
dollar bill, which ho 
proceeds to roll into 
x — —S the shape of the tube. 

Having pulled out tho 
tube secretly by stretching his 
arm, he inserts the dollar, re- 
leases the spring that holds the 
coins, and lots the tubo go. 
When he opens his hand 
the astonished audience 
finds that he has the cor- 
rect change for a dollar 
instead of a dollar bill I 


visible. 
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cosily, and by placing one end again*! the 
floor, anil the other against the lid nf the lii»$, 
force the Hi! off slowly ami noiselessly. The 
performer escapes and pushes the nail' buck 
into the holes. It appears, to the audience, as 
if lie hud made a miraculous escape through a 
knot hole in the box. 

Have you ever seen a magician produce a 
basket of (lowers from an "empty” cone? The 
flowers are artificial, of course, and so cleverly 
made that they fold flat. Several hundred — 
enough to (ill a bushel basket*— can be con- 
cealed, or “palmed,” in the hand. When they 
are released by dropping them into the cone, 
they instantly open mid swell out, overflowing 
the cone. An illustration on page forty-six 
shows how these flowers arc constructed, with 
green tissue outer leaves, varicolored inner 
petals, and n small piece of thin watch-spring 
steel that causes them to open and spread out 
when released. 

A CLEVER trick, depending entirely upon 
an ingenious mechanical principle, is 
known as "The Duck Tub." This is a largo 
metal tub, which the magician fills with water 
after showing that it is apparently empty. A 
few wooden duck eggs arc dropped into the 
wuter; a shot is fired, and three or four ducks 


swim to the surface of the water ami jump 
from tlie tub! 

The tub l«os a false bottom, consisting of two 
wide rotatable blades made like (dec trie bin 
blades except that they arc flat. One blade is 
turned by means of a rope that passe* out be- 
hind a curtain. When the blade* arc closed, 
that is, when tliey arc so turned Hint no open- 
ing is visible between them, the water can be 

C rcd into the tub witlioul filling the IkHIoiu 
. In this lower compartment the live 
ducks arc placed. When the rape i* pulled, 
revolving the blades, the ducks can escape to 
the surface of the water. 

Any story of stage magicians would Ik* in- 
complete without explaining at Iciist one of (lie 
"effects” produced by so-called East Indian 
fakirs, and occasionally reported by credu- 
lous witnesses a* ” miraculous.” It is true that 
in India one sees many startling, unbrlirvaldc 
feats performer); unfix Innately, however, 
tl«cse become exaggerated in story on reaching 
our shores, so that one must take these 
miracles with at bust n lump of anlt. It is 
a significant fact that lloudini wns able to 
duplicate many of the feaU of the fakir* with- 
out ascribing tl»e came to anything more mys- 
tical than plain trickery aiul a knowledge of 
•ciencc and mechanic*. 
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OEVRRAL well-known East Indian fakir* .-ire 
meeting with success in vaudeville with 
what tliey coll the “buried alive” test. The 
performer is sealed in a casket, which is buried 
in a mound of sand or placed on display in 
full view of the spectators for a certain length 
of time. The fact that the casket or l«ix is 
sealer! prevents any outside air entering. 

Here again the performer falls Imck on 
scientific means, lie carries his air, in 
“canned" form, into the cuxkct with him. 
Several manufacturers produce, for the use of 
the medical and dental profession, tiny slid 
drums containing surprising amounts of air in 
compressed, liquid form. These drums con- 
tain sufficient oxygen to keep one alive for a 
considerable time. They are small enough *> 
that an ingenious performer may conceal *cv- 

t h' ‘ 


eral next bis body even when dressed in u 
bathing .suit. It is merely necessary 
»li| 


nerely necessary to open 
them slightly, and a supply of fresh, life-giving 
oxygen continually fills the casket. On the 
expiration of the period and before the disk el 
bos been opened, the performer again non* 
•fcftls the containers, and steps out of the casket 
Wore witnesses who invariably pronounce the. 
harassing experiment "genuine." 
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EVENING AWiUSXLJYlENT. 


LAOIES' COLUMN. J 

Request- n eontlcmau to write > 
down tb© following list;— 

6«‘ down a lady '3 name. 

Rot down some time past. 

Writ© th© name ot a place. 

WriCo ci thcr ; you or no. 

Yea ©r no, again. 

A Luly'a nasuo. 

80m© tlmo to com©. 

Vfooruo. 

Yet or no, again. 

Bom© color. 

flora© number, baS\yc«Q 4 and 10. 
flora© color. 

Yes or uo. 

flora© number, between 15 and 103 
A Indy's nnmo. 

A gentleman's muno. 

Nam© of n clergy man. 

A euia of money. 

Naino of a place. 

Any number »9 aU. 

Then rotjv.ost tho gentleman to 
f«»il off tho Hot ho linn written m 
ooswer to Chu following question* 
Who.dJd yoa Aral ofTor f© marry ? J 
When? 


what place? 

K9 ebOlOVOyOUt 

d you lovo hert 
lioia will you marry i 

•IV aodu? 


{Joiv aodu? 

Doea siiO lovo you? 

i 

Wlat la hor holgh)? 
to» la t no color ot 

wtio is to be brl«l«i 
Who is to bo groom 
WhatelorEynjanlBi 


Thu? 

.lor of hor hair? 
>lor of hor ©yee? 


0 is to be bridesmaid? 
ole to bo Groomsman? 
hat clergyman to marry you? 
iw much is elm worth? 
eru will you rush!©? 
v many eervao W will yet reap 


Uow many eerveoW wit. /<)•_ heap ■ 


GENTLEMEN’S COLUMN. * 

Bequest a lady to -writ© dovn 
tho following list:— 

Set down ii ger.t'eraan'a nias. 
bet down io.ae time past. 

Writo tho name of a place. 

Write cither: yceorno. 

Yes or no again- 
A geutlviuai.'s name. 

So.uo time to come. 

Yes or no. 

V w or no again. 

Some color. 

Som ,* number, between 1 and 10. 

1 Some color. 

! Yea or no. 

| Some number, between 13 and ICO 
1 A lady's name. 

1 A gvi.tleinan’a same. 

; Kan:© of a clergyman. 

A sum *>f money. 

> S uru© of a place. 

’ Any oiunbcr at all 

' Then request the lady to read off 
1 1 in lint ah© has written. In a new or 
to the* lullomnc questions;— 

I Who first made you an offer? 
When? 

1 In what place? 

K s ho loro too? 

>ou lovoblm? 

' whom will you marry? 

I How soon? 

1 Dos* he loro you? 

: 

What Is the color of bis eyes? 

I> lie handsoroo? 

\v Imt is his auo? 

Who is to be bridesmaid? 
tv ho is 10 be groomsman? 
Whatclorgyman is to marry you? 
Mow much is he worth? 

Where w.ll yq« reside? 

How many serrants will you lce:p 


Wes 

t « 

s s 

6 a 

7 » 

ft 10 
II II 
15 14 

IS IS 

1 ? 13 

10 10 


ss » 
a ti 
?> sj 

31 31 

» 84 

Ri as 

3 5 

tl <3 
43 43 

45 45 

4? 47 

40 U 
M tl 
63 51 

8 8 

V* L? 

s 2 


?c Ago Table* | To Find a Remainder. 


4 8 

6 9 

9 10 

T II 

it 1ft 

IS u 

» 15 

a u 

sx u 

21 25 

25 51 

u § 

« a> 

81 81 

» 40 

87 41 

85 43 

8? 43 

4i 41 

*V <0 

40 46 

41 41 

63 U 

53 >: 

64 SX 

55 V, 

<0 00 

« 0 i 

03 6 J 

63 63 


13 S3 

II 83 

18 84 

10 55 

20 S3 

21 SI 

fcj a 

25 » 

24 43 

21 <1 

25 42 

a 43 

28 41 

» 43 

S>3 46 


49 49 

| “ 

61 61 

63 63 

84 Cl 
55 53 

U IA 

S 1 

N 53 

6>3 03 

Cl tl 

6 { OS 

83 63 


Tho key to Uiis is that half of what 
ever Bum you jL-iucst to bo added 
during the working of Ih© Bum Is the 
remainder. In tho ©xainnlo given B 
is the half of ten. tho number request- 
ed 4> bt* added. Any amount mar b« 
added, but tho operation Is slpllfleo br 
giving only even numbers, aa they will 
divide without fractions. 

ESAUPLB. 

Think bf - . . . » 

Doubt© It • • . ti 

Add 10 to It » • ., • to 

Half It ... aTfli 

Which will leave • • • • ’ U 

Subtract tho number thought of t 

Tho remainder will b© ft 

***«fre6 

FORTY-FIVE. 

How can forty-five be divided Inlo 
four such 1 arts Uiafc, If to the flrot 
part you add 2, from tb© second park 
you subtract 2. th© third part you 


Kpr to Tancr— Add together 
the figures at tho top of each 


column In which tho age is found, 
and tho oum will ho tho aeo 


uidm her ago is round ; » she 
says tho first, mil and lifth, 

of tbo.o throe coluiuni, and so 
on for any ago up to W. 


multiply by 2, and tb© fourth part 
you divide by *. tbo oum of tbs addl* 
Unit, the reniMndcr of th© aubtra^ 
Hon. tho product of th© rnulllpUos' 
lion, and tho quotient or Ihedivltfob 
bO all equal? 

'rh© 1st Is 8; 10 Which add 2-W 
Tho 2nd is 12; subtract 2-10 
Tho 3rd Is S: multiplied by 2-10 
Tho <th is a>: dindld by 8-10 
Subtract « from 45 cud Icavo 45 M 
n rwnalnder. 

iiimm ss 

' 8 6 4 1 6 7 6 6Y-41 


you k«--p 


?'«<X 

CO, IF YOU CAN. 

You toll a person that yon will claup h»» hand, tog* 
o*r th*« nonnail not buably to leave tin* room wnhoi 
althoogh rou will not conlluo his fool, or Uml lus V 

° P 'fhl» trick lo nor formed by elakplnu the.psrty’s 


5 bC«K» 

ADVANTAGEOUS WAGER. 

lady to Hnd you.uaUh, Baaraino It, abd «!*•» ROMS at 
then off.r to lay the owner a wagor. lonsldorftbly below 


Request * lady to Hnd you > uaUh. Basra) 
lo Its valuo: then o«.r to la/ tho owner a w 
tho real value of W>o watch, that oho will not p 
which you will put to hvi consecutively : " 61 
watch sod say: "What is tW; whlchlhoi 
course, will not fail to reply : •; My xvat 


or li» 4p7 wa; 


inilfi tfloi I'J norforuitd l>r vlMpino tho DATiy * haiwU tiro uod th% 
>111*7 of a Ihi (jo circular Ublo. «>r ocher bulky a/Cicle of furolluro. too 
for li)m to drag through Che doorway. 

To Toll tho Numbers on a Paic of Dice. 

This Is doao by n simple arithmetical process 

A k I A 1 \ 4 A 4 A A a % A 4 u A A A A m 1 


wapor, 1 oiisl durably below 
i answer to throo question* 
My watch.' 1 Show her the 
old in my liaod?" ©he. of 
West ; present tqbor notfoe 


Ao« ttomo on© to throw tho die© without your seeing them, then tell 
him to cboOSO ono of tho numbers anil multiply It by two, eda live and 
multiply this number by livoand add tho number on tbo remauilBg dK. 

Ou hi, telling you tho result vou subtract mentaUr t'cntyOvc from 
*h© uumber h© has obtained and the iviuaiudcr will bo two hgurcs rep* 


rosontlug ibo two munberson the dice. 

8upposo tho numbers thrown to be six, three. Six multiplied by t^vo 
would bo twelve— wltlx five added make s*v«nto»n. multiplied by five is 
4l«htyflv«,wiU» threo added make eighty-eight: from U.is lake twenty* 
flV© and It KIV48 aeft rosult v.ixty*throo-»ix. three, being tbo numbers 
thrown. Tbiecau bo worked with tho snmo result if the tman throw* 
log tho die multiplies >h© three Unload of thoaU. tbo rCeoll la that case 


coo r jo. -ill not fa.l to reply : - My watch " Wait ■ prftscnt tq her notice 
some Other obloct. repeat) of tbo same question. U»h© -■">» tho object 
you pr0MM,<dw lose* th© wager; but if tJio bo ou her guard, oud re* 
memhormg i.©r stake, ehreare; " My waU.Ii," rfm must, of oeurse w.n; 
and you, tbereforo, to divert her attention, should observe to Mr: "Yoa 
■re certain to«l* O.e etskv. bul sufpomug 1 loss. xvhftS xyll you Wye 
rue?" and If. confident of euoeev-. *** replloe for tim third lira©: ; r My 
watch.” U»«u t»k« 1*. and leave bvr (to wager agreed oa, 

•MMX* 

THE MACIC SQUARES. 

Lay eevcnisen plot©, of xvood ilucifer matchej will snowor tho pur- 
pose) as In ng V 

Thopotjlo you propose Is-to remove only flvo matches nod y«t have 
no tooro than Ih/ee perfect squatei of the sstno t.ti , romalnlng, TOd. 
epperoot Impossibiyiy is roadtred oaiy by removing tho two tipper cor* 
tiorson rack side »od tho ccaUr bo© below, wh.n the th»<« square© MU 
appear aslnl^g*. 


?UhV'rt|bt; fruio Uus Ca 4# ivrooly- 
Chroc— nil. Cbre4. bOin|: tbo number) 
tho *iuno rdtlhlf tb4 ICTIOji throw. 


+*€Xle» 

A Person Having an Evon Number of Coin 
In Ono Hand* and an Odd Number In the 
Other* to Toll In Which Hand the 
Odd Or Evon Number Is. 



fou dealt© tho person to multiply U*.<* number In Ms right hand by an • 
d figure, and too number In but left by nn even ono; and lell yoa If «. 
0 product©, added .together, bo odd ot ere.,. If oven, tho even nv-o ' 
r ft In tbo right band; Ko<Ul. tho oviu uuiubcr Is in tho ioft. F- la- 1 


You dealr© tho person to moltipi 
odd figure, sod tlm nuubor In bu 
tb© products, added .together, bo 
bur ft In tbo right bond ; 1C odd, it 
stance : 

l. Number In th© right hand la 
©vea * - * . » 

Multiplied by • • 3 

Produck • « 64 

In til© left band odd • 7 

Multiplied by • * • 3 

.Produck • - 1-1 

Product of both bands 


2. Number in the right hand 
is Odd • • • 8 

. Multiplied by • • 8 

Product • * 21 

In tho left ha ad cv©b • 18 
Multiplied by - - 2 

Product • M 

Product of both hands N 


8*5 KH* 


51 ***** 

IS IT POSSIBLE? 

b7 doo pUoo ti. Of anything . (moaoy t) tho m04t COtt- 

Ttalont.) IbcQ i&kO 4V7)T tho ?o>d4)0 plcco witbo^t toucbln^ it. 

Br remorlM tho rsght baud ptoco to tbo iido of the left, you thu« US4 
^ 4 WAy tbo center without touching it. 

n *s*:*w* 

l l DOUBLE MEANING. 

es Pl*x* ft RUft3 of ^^7 liquor M5K>n tho tnl.lo, put a hftt over ll. au4 eiy : 
rm 8* 1 wtu €5nc>S° to drisi k tho liquor under thftt liftt, ftod yet 1 U oot touch 
W the Lftt/' T«u then M uoder tbo UDle. and nfUfr »;inn« throe knock), 
you niftko a noli* with your u>ouib a ) \f you wore ewftUowlng the liquor* 
TtKO celUftc Iroi» under the table. TO) Wi " p wneft»JJ 
idtwcii U> took/* Some o»e. to ^cc if y ou drank tho bquor» vnu 
ritS4 tbo bat, vhCD you iiw'ftnUy tske the gist*, acid drink thbcontoDt^ 
5iyloc: -G« ikKoetk I bavr fulfilled joj protui^ yoo arc all witaeo«A 
ibal I ibd nol touch iho b^t 



Why Your Senses 

May Tell You Fibs 


e Washington never told a lie r but 
always stick to the truth. Your eye 
and skin can tool you— as these sti 


show 
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Holding hands with your best girl can be in- 
structive as well as fun. Sitting as above, cross 
your right wrist over her left. N’ow laXh of you 
turn your hands inward until tin* palms face and 
the thumbs arc downward. Interlock your fin- 
gers with hers and ask her to join you in twisting 
the clasped hands downward and then up bc- 
tween your respective arms. You now are ready 
for the real trick. (If this hand -wringing tech- 
nique confuses you. try the I bachelor version at 
the top of the facing page lor practice.) 

After achieving the contortions shown alxivc. 


toucti one or >-our gins ringers wjui me muis 
finger of your left hand and stroke it a bit in the 
interests of science. 

Whose linger an* you stroking? Your own? It 
docs seem like it— as if it had gone to sleep. You 
lnve to look again to sec whose it is. 

Scientists explain it this way: Apparently the 
touch sensation, the motion of stroking, and tin: 
stroked finger being in a position ordinarily 
occupied by your own combine to create this 
strange illusion. But that's only one way your 
senses can fool you. 
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oAc indicate (without touching) a finger for you 
to move. If you act quickly, the oclcls arc that 
you'll move the wrong linger. Instead, yon prob- 
alily will move the corresponding finger on the 
other liund. 

Why? Because your mind cannot determine 
which finger is which when vour hands are in 
this unfamiliar position. Until a linger moves or 
you trace tin; source of each finger, your body- 
movement sense is completely ba filed. 


Which finger will move? Usually it is easy to 
move any finger a friend points to. But it be- 
comes surprisingly hard in this illusion, an old 
favorite of psychologists. Using yoor own liand& 
you go through the same contortions described 
in the stunt at left-cross your wrists, put your 
palms face to face, interlock your fingers and 
then twist your hands under and up as shown 
by the arrow. 

With your fingers thus entwined, have somc- 




» ing nn dir aids 
curing in this case. 
Crip flic watch firmly 
between your teeth and 

its ticking will seem 
loudest in the car you 
have plugged. This 
sltows that you can hear 
sounds by direct con- 
duction through the 
lames of your I wad. The 
ticking serins loudest in 
the plugged ear Iwcausc 
most of the external 
sounds arc I varied from 
tin; receptors in your in- 
ner ear and they don't 
drown out the ticking. 


Two hall* from one. If 
you trust your sense of 
touch, here's a stunt, 
handed down from Aris- 
totle, tliat may change 

K r mind. Without 
ing. mil a small hall 
back and forth between 
the tips of the crossed 
first and second fingers 
of one hand. Yon think 
you’re touching two 
balls. That's because tl*c 
touch sensations come 
from skits <if your fin- 
Scrti]>s that, in tlwir or- 
dinars' position, would 
signal two olvjecls. 


Don’t trust your tongue, cither. Foot! may 
taste hitter, sweet, salty, sour or have no taste 
at all depending upon where it touches your 
tongue. A cautious lick, therefore, may give you 
a wrong taste clue. On the tip. edges and back 
part of a tongue are taste bods that respond to all 
taste stimuli. An area about an inch behind the 
tip has no taste buds at all. Directly Ixdiiud tliat 
area is another that recognizes no taste but sour. 

Test this by applying a salt-sour solution (salt 
and lemon juice in water) to the tip of the 
tongue. There, it will taste both silty and sour. 
Apply it several inches bock and it will taste 
merely sour. 

See Other Stunts on the following page. 
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When hoi seems cold. 
I lent ;i large nail by dunk- 
ing in water at about 

115", <lry it and tlicii 

touch the point lightly 
to different spots on the 
back of your hand. On 
some spots the warm 
point will feel cool. This 
paradox occurs because 
sensations of l»eal and 
cold apparently arc sent 
to your brain from dif- 
ferent sets of receptors 
in your skin. Mild 
warmth sometimes 
stimulates the cold re- 
ceptors. Because there 
usually arc more cold 
receptors than warm 
ones, you get an illusion 
of cold. 


coj.0 


WARM 


How warm is warm? The rapidity with which 
your skin gains or loses heat also has a lot to 
do with what you feel. The hotter your skin, 
the faster it loses heat and feels cold; the colder 
it is, the faster it gains heat and feels warm. To 
see this, arrange three bowls as above. Fill one 
with hot water, the second with lukewarm water, 
the third with cold. Stick one finger in the hot 
water, another in t)>c cold. Then put both in the 
warm water. The hot finger will feel cold, the 
cokl one warm. 



Hey, it** wet ! Or is it? You can trick someone 
into a feeling of wetness by holding a thin dry 
rubber balloon, filled loosely with cracked ice 
and water, against the back of bis neck. Most 
physiologists agree that there are only four basic 
skin sensations: pressure, pain, warm and cold. 
Wetness, dryness, softness, roughness and tickle 
sensations are all synthesized from those basic- 
four. 


How to flavor your potatoes. Your tongue 
alone can identify salt, sugar, lemons and qui- 
nine. but your sense «>f smell horns m, too, to give 
you the flavor of such foods as fruit, strong vege- 
tables, coffee and butter. 

Blindfold a friend and ask him or her to bite a 
thin slice of potato while you wave on onion 
back and forth near tlie nose. Hie potato will 
taste like an onion. 



IlBidJSM 

Binbffi 

mmmW' 
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SCIENCE AUGUST/ 1944 

• ill,**. DC YOU «:/ 


PIVOT 


NAMING THE UNSEEN is always a good 
trick, and an entertaining variation is done 
with Do. Rc, ami Ml — three toy mummies 
that look exactly alike. Have one of them 
placed within a small covered coffin when 
your back Is turned. Then about face, and 
name the mummy that has been concealed. 
Your clue is simple. Do is weighted at his 
head. Rc at his feet, and Mi is not weighted 
at all. The bottom surface of the comn is 


planed slightly at both ends, leaving about 
'4 " as a level spot at the center. Thus, the 
balance of the coffin reveals the identity of 
the mummy within. 

The figures arc carved from wood 
thick, and fit into a coffin chiseled out to a 
depth of \' t ". Tron rods cut from bolts serve 
as weights. They must be concealed care- 
fully. Wedge them in tightly with tooth- 
picks. putty the holes, and paint over them. 



roco 

LENGTHWISE 


cut along 

TMI*UNE 


CHALLENGE YOUR FRIENDS 

to cut a cross from a piece of 
paper with one slice of the 
shears— then show them how it's 
done. Success of the stunt de- 
pends on two things: the shape 
of the paper and the way it is 
folded. Use a piece about twice 
as long as it is wide, and fold it 
as shown in the four steps at the 
left. When the paper has as- 
sumed the shape that is seen in 
view No. 5, cut it lengthwise 
through the middle. 



DIFFERENTLY COLORED DOWELS hung on 
a wooden rack are simple enough equipment 
for a really line trick. When performing, 
hold your hands behind you. Have some 


one give you one of the dowels, the object 
being for you to name Its color. Of course, 
the dowels look and feci just alike. How- 
ever. the screw eyes at cither end are at- 
tached differently. Some are 
■PPPnHj screwed in with wax and turn 
. : MPjfl easily, some are hand tight, 
; others are glued in place and 

You must 


won’t turn at all 
work out a combination for 
each color and memorize it. 
For example, the red dowel 
may have one hand-tight and 
one fixed screw eye. Use %" 
dowels and y* screw eyes. 
Nang them on toothpicks in- 
serted %" apart on the up- 
rights of the rack, 
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POPULAR MECHANICS AUGUST 1948 


PARTY MAGIC 


By Bill Turner 


W E AREN'T going to show you how to 
pull a rabbit from a hat as Johnny 
Jones, professional magician, is doing 
above, but some of the following tricks arc 
just as mystifying and can be executed 
expertly with very little practice and con- 
centration. No special apparatus or stage 
props are needed, as all the stunts are per- 
formed with common articles that are al- 
ways handy. Some of the tricks are real 
posers and, if skillfully done, will prove 
just as baffling to your audience as some 
involved stunts which require special 
magic equipment. 

As a good example, try this stunt, a fa- 
vorite of Joe Berg, inventor of tricks. It's 
done with three empty glass tumblers 
which are placed in a row on a table. Then, 
asking the spectators to watch carefully, 
lake a glass in eacli hand and quickly give 
them both an end-over-end half-turn. Fig. 
1. This movement is repeated twice, always 
turning two glasses at once. Finally, all the 
glasses are mouth up. Now turn the center 


glass mouth down and challenge a specta- 
tor to try it But try as he will, the specta- 
tor cannot bring the three glasses mouth 
up by turning two at a time. Here’s where 
you take over, rearranging the tumblers 
and successfully repeating the perform- 
ance in a few quick moves. After reading 
the simple secret below, practice a few 
minutes and try this trick at the next party. 
You’ll have everybody in the place turn- 
ing tumblers and scratching his head, won- 
dering how it’s done. The idea is to start 
with the end glasses mouth down and the 
center one mouth up, but when the specta- 
tor is invited to try, the two end glasses are 
placed mouth up and the center one mouth 
down. The trick derives its mystery from 
something besides a mere secret. Its suc- 
cess depends to a large extent on a slick 
presentation, Fig. 2, and also on skill in de- 
ception. This is achieved by planning the 
talk and action to focus attention on the 
routine, which keeps the audience watch- 
ing for an extra turn or some other secret 
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MOVE 


and poke a pocket into the center of the 
handkerchief with the right forefinger. At 
the same time, the right middle finger is 
secretly extended. Then the left fingers are 
opened slightly so that the right middle 
finger can enter the left fist, carrying a 
fold of cloth with it to form an opening that 
is unknown to the spectators. Fig. 3 shows 
this with the fingers slightly opened and 
Fig. 4 shows how it appears with the fin- 
gers closed. Now pick up a pencil, ciga- 
rette, or other small object, and place it 
in the secret opening, holding it in place 
with the left fingers. To the audience, it ap- 
pears that the object has been placed in 
the pocket. Then say a few words of magic, 
release the grip of the left fingers, and the 
object drops through the opening in the 
handkerchief to the floor. But to the atten- 
tive spectators, it appears to pass through 
the solid center of the hankerchief. 

Another trick that calls for quick sleight 
of hand is shown in Figs. 5 and 6. The se- 
quence of this thimble trick begins with 
the thimble on the forefinger of the right 
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spectators and is an important part of the 
deception. Now, moving a little slower 
than before, touch the fingers again, as in 
Fig. 6, A. Slide the inside of the left fore- 
finger tip against the thimble and secretly 
seize the thimble between the left thumb 
and left finger tip, pulling it off the right 
finger. Bending the left forefinger slightly, 
push forward on the thimble with the left 
thumb, and it will flip onto the left finger 
quite easily. But be sure to follow the right 
finger with the eyes just as before, Fig. 5. 

Thus the spectators’ attention is directed 
to the finger and they never see the flip- 

e motion which transfers the thimble, 
one will require practice. 

Here are three more party tricks which 
have not been illustrated because they are 
so very easy to follow. For the first one, 
obtain a number of spools of colored thread 
and select six or eight of these of sharply 
contrasting colors. With these you can 
perform a puzzling feat of divination. 

While your back is turned, have a specta- 
tor select one of the spools. Next, have him 

S lace this spool in your hands, which are 
eld behind your back, and put the other 
spools in his pocket. Then, apparently by 
sense of touch alone, you name the color of 


the spool you hold. Here’s the way the 
trick is worked. When the spectator lias 
put the spool in your hands, turn to face 
the audience. Quickly and unobtrusively 
break off a short length of thread from the 
spool, wad it up, and insert it under the 
nail of the middle finger of your right hand. 
In the meantime, distract the attention of 
the audience by talking about the strange 
powers of divination. Even ask the spec- 
tator to help by concentrating on the 
color he selected. While talking, bring the 
right hand out from behind your back and 
point a finger at the spectators in a natural 
gesture. This provides an opportunity to 
glimpse the color of the thread under the 
fingernail. Do this very subtly, bringing 
the hand in line with the eyes so it does 
not attract the attention of those who are 
watching every move. 

Most tricks should never be repeated, 
but here’s one to perform at the dinner ta- 
ble that becomes more baffling with rep- 
etition. If there is a dish of olives, select 
four of them with the right hand, palming 
one and dropping three on the table in 
front of you. Hold the concealed olive in 
the crook of the second and third fingers, 
keeping the hand in a natural, relaxed po- 
sition with its back toward the audience. 
Then pick up one of the three olives from 
the table, taking it between the right 
thumb and forefinger. Place it in the palm 
of the left hand and close the left fingers 
over it. Do this quickly but openly so that 
everyone sees just what is done. Then pick 


hand. Point this finger to the left and touch 
the thimble to the end of the left forefin- 
ger. Draw the hands apart, rather quickly. 
Then repeat the action and this time the 
thimble appears to jump, quite magically, 
to the left finger tip, Fig. 6, B and C. The 
deception depends upon easy, swift ma- 
nipulation of the thimble plus control of 
the attention of the audience — a technique 
professional magicians call “misdirection.” 
The last three fingers of each hand are 
folded loosely into the palms, while the 
thumbs are held parallel with the first fin- 
gers and are kept out of sight of the audi- 
ence. As the fingers touch, the tip of the 
left thumb is near the thimble. The first 
time the fingers are pulled apart nothing 
happens except that you follow the thim- 
ble on the right finger with your eyes. This 
serves to misdirect the attention of the 
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up another olive and put this second olive 
into the left palm in the same way as the 
first. At the same time, secretly drop the 
palmed olive into the left hand and imme- 
diately close the fingers. Then pick up the 
third olive, saying that you will put it into 
your pocket. Go through the motions of 
putting it in the right-hand coat pocket, 
but palm the olive instead. Then, as the 
final gesture, open the left hand and drop 
the three olives on the table, saying that 
the one placed in the pocket has myste- 
riously joined the others. As the fourth 
olive remains palmed in the right hand, 
you are ready to repeat the trick. Most au- 
diences will give up trying to guess and 
ask how it’s done. 

Finally, here’s a number puzzler which 
is rare in that it does not appear to depend 
upon trick figuring as such stunts usually 
do. To the audience, there seems to be no 
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possible explanation for the feat of proph- 
ecy which the magician accomplishes. 
Write a number, as explained later, on a 
piece of paper. Then fold the paper and 
hand it to a spectator for safekeeping. No 
one but you knows what is written. Now 
look over the audience and purposely ask 
a stranger to write certain figures in a col- 
umn. These are the number of years he 
has been married, the year of his birth, his 
age, and the year he was married. The 
spectator is asked to add the column of 
figures and read the total. It will be found 
that this total and the figure written on the 
paper are exactly the same. It works this 
way. The total of the stranger’s age in 
years, birth year, number of years mar- 
ried, and the year he was married is cer- 
tain to equal twice the figure of the current 
year. In other words, if the year is 1948, 


the fi gure 3896 would be the prophecy. ’ 




WHERE IS THE PENNY? 
This will mystify your friends If 
y° u p r * ctic « h * rd * nd do wtU * 

ffMStQC \v\ ° fler * penny, holding It 

•y wggv . — A' ft between the thumb sod middle 
SW fln 8* r » ** you «c« above. Just as 

r ' TBp he retches for it, flip the coin up 

i SwWfJ your sleevo — which should be 
wid ® * ad long— and show him 
your empty hand. Lower your 
^ 4 * 22 — 23 ^ arm, and the penny will fall into 

your band again. 

MELTING MONEY 

For this trick you need a coin, a glass disk the P 
size of the coin, a handkerchief, and a glass of y< 
water. Put the coin in the handkerchief (i) al 
and show it to everybody. Then, while you ai 
turn the handkerchief upside down, substitute ic 
the disk for the coin (a). The disk will tinkle ^ 
as it falls into the glass (3) and sound like tho c; 
coin; but when tho handkerchief is removed, e' 
the coin will not be in the glass. 


FUN WITH TRICKS 

THE INVERTED TUMBLER 
Fill a tumbler to the brim. 2. Hold a piece of paper 
er it and turn the tumbler upside down. 3. Take 
jr hand off the paper and you will find that 
: paper stays in place — and so does the 
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A quic* upward motion of a large ring encases a boy. 
who is himself blowing a bubble, within a cylinder of 
soap film. Below, Eiffel Plasterer, an Indiana teacher 
who has made bubbles a hobby, displays o bubble chain 
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A SPECIAL solution, simple equip- 
ment, and a little practice will pro- 
duce amazing- soap bubbles and a whole 
routine of surprising tricks. Mix 8 oz. of 
distilled water or rain water, 1 oz. pure 
Castile or palm-oil soap shavings, and 
4 oz. of pure glycerin. Add the glycerin 
when the soap has dissolved, stir 
thoroughly, and siphon off the clear .liquid 
which will collect at the bottom. 

A glass tube I" in diameter, with the 
bubble-forming end cut at a 45-dog. 
angle, will serve for blowing medium- 
sized bubbles, while a large funnel or 
bell-shaped reflector will make bubbles 
up to 2' in diameter. Another way to 
produce giant bubbles is to bend a wire 
coat hanger into a large loop, immerse 
it until a film covers the loop, and then 
swish it through the air. 

By using a hydrogen generator and 
tubing with a T-shaped lilting, bubbles 
can be filled with an air-hydrogen mix- 
ture; they will soar like balloons and ex- 
plode if touched with a lighted ciga- 
rette. If a loop of fine aluminum wire with 
a thread tied to it is coated with a film 
and a gas-filled bubble is placed on the 
ring, light objects on the thread can be 
floated in the air — R. M. LUT1IKK. 


Bubble* 2' in diometor con bo mode with an old 
vacuum-cleaner hose attached to a flaring mcf'oi 
utensil. Uso glycerin lo increase bubble life. 
Mr. Plasterer has blown one that lasted 180 days 
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SAINT NICHOLAS, JULY 1899 

A SOAP-BUBBLE MAGICIAN. 

By Mkrkimth Nugent. 


It had been an evening of continual sur- 
prises; ami when Philip entered the room 
carrying a bowl, two long clay pipes, a piece 
of soap, three cornucopias, and a mysterious- 
looking pasteboard box, not even the wisest 
among the children could imagine what this 
part of the program was to be. Neither were 
they any nearer a solution after Phil had taken 
from the box a rose, two dinner-plates, a 
humming top, a table-knife, two door- keys, 
several marbles, and a number of nails. 

Phil would have been overwhelmed with 
questions had he not at once eased the minds 
of his astonished audience by announcing that 
he was going *o show them some new tricks 
with soap-bubbles. 

“ Now watch me ! ” he continued, after 
having carefully mixed the soapy water until 
he considered it just right. " I will just blow 
you some b ubbles with one of these long p ipes.” 


Soon it seemed that the air was full of the 
shining globes. Satisfied with the result of this 
trial,— for the object in blowing these bubbles 
had been to test the strength of the soapy water, 
— Philip took one of (lie cornucopias, and blew 
a bubble so large that the children clapped 
their hands for joy. He tossed a bubble into 
the air, and as it slowly descended caught it upon 
the cornucopia. The next he caught upon the 
palm of his hand. The next lie balanced upon 
the tip of his forefinger. Still another was 
caught upon a broad wad of cotton. lie held 
one in graceful poise upon the end of a knit- 
ting-needle, and proceeded to play battledore 
and shuttlecock with it. Three times he 
tossed this bubble into the air, and three times 
he caught it, before the beauty burst. With a 
cornucopia larger than the one he just used, 
he blew a bubble upon a dinner-plate, com- 
pletely covering it ; the n he blew another . on 
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top of the first, but in such a manner that the spinning, ami amazed his audience by placing a 
two united, forming one immense sphere. bubble over that also. 

Philip thereafter directed his attention lo While the top still hummed under its many- 
the more striking part of his exhibition, and hued canopy, Philip blew another bubble, and 
from this time on his performances were sim- called the attention of those present to the 
ply amazing. "See that white rose?” he fact that an old adage said that a bubble 
exclaimed, pointing to a beautiful one resting would burst as soon as pricked. " But here 
upon a lacquered tray. “ Well, I am going to is a case,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “ where 
put it inside of a soap-bubble”; and in a very this old adage, like so many others, is proved 
few moments the flower was sphered over by to be false.” Casting the bubble into the air, 
a bubble so large and perfect that it seemed Philip passed a knitting-needle completely 
as if made of purest glass, ('t ies of admiration through it. To add force to his opinion con- 
came from all sides on beholding this beautiful cerning the old adage, the young magician 
sight. The bubble was a gem in color, and of blew a bubble upon a plate, ami then dropped 


A SPINNING TOP INCLOSED WIIHIN A KLStllLR 


great size. Carefully timed by a watch, it 
lasted just two minutes and a half. 

Following this, Phil set the humming top to 


a needle through the top of the iridescent 
sphere without injuring it in the least. 

Before the childish exclamations caused by 
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ukoii'vo onjKcrs tiikouoii a bumme without hkkakinc it. 


i where the 


tin’s feat censed, Philip dropped a pen through something about bubbles m a roon_ 

the film; there ii lay in the plate, sure enough; temperature is below the freezing-point.” 

then he dropped another pen through ; then a It was late in November. As soon as the 

small key ; then a larger key; then two nails; little ones were assembled in this room, 
and then concluded the remarkable exhibi- dressed as if for a sleigh-ride, Phil blew a 
tion bv pouring some soapy water tluough, bubble very carefully upon a small looking- 
nfler which the bubble broke. It had stood up glass. Twenty pairs of eyes were eagerly 
under this rough ordeal for a little more than fixed upon this glistening sphere, in anxious 
one minute. Certainly the soapy water was expectation of— almost anything! 
never in better condition, hut the unusually At the expiration of thirty seconds its bril- 
long duration of the bubbles was due also, liancy was seen to be greatly dimmed, and by 
as Philip explained, to the low temperature of the time fifty seconds had elapsed all trans- 
the room. parency had gone. 

As proof of the fact that temperature “ There,” cried Phil, “ is a soap-bubble which 

affected the duration of the bubbles, Philip will last a year, provided the room is kept cold 

asked his audience to accompany him into a enough, for that soap-bubble is frozen.” 
room which was almost cold. Arrived there, This performance so delighted the children 
h** IiIpw iinnti n nlntp ;i bubble that that Phil covered the class with a whole array 
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Our young magician now resumed his won- 
derful entertainment in the warmer apartment. 
He began by blowing a large bubble upon the 
lacquered tray ; then he blew another bubble 
inside of this first one. “Two,” he called out; 
and next, as if to amaze his audience com- 
pletely, he blew another bubble inside of this 
second one, filling it, as he did so, with smoke. 

“Three!” shouted the children in unison. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more 
lovely than these three beautiful bubbles, per- 
fect in form, and glistening with all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

Philip was certainly outdoing himself. He 
had given his friends many pretty surprises, 
but none of them had ever come near equal- 
ing this one. For a while, after this feat, he 
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as one of the bubbles came sailing down, the 
performer pierced it through with a large table- 
knife, without inflicting the least injury upon 
it. He was evidently thinking of the old adage 
again; for as the next bubble came near to 
him, he pierced it not only with a knife, 
but with a fork also. Then, holding another 
bubble upon the cornucopia, he cut through it 
in all directions; yet still the bubble remained 
unbroken. 

Phil then, apparently having decided on the 
next feat, requested that the lights be turned 
out. When the room was in total darkness, 
he took a candle from the pasteboard box, 
and lighted it. 

" 1 am about to show you what I think is 
the prettiest experiment of all,” he said, and 


CUTTING THROUGH A HUBEI. K WITH a KNIFE. 

just simply tossed bubbles into the air, as if began to blow a large bubble upon the plate, 
thinking of what he should show next. Even 'Hie interest, however, was immediately 
this "intermission,” as he called it, was not awakened when he placed the lighted candle 
without some strikingly original features; for within a lamp-chimney ; and there was a burst 
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of genuine enthusiasm 
as he thrust the chim- 
ney that held the can- 
dle down into the mid- Jr0 y "’•* 

die of the great bubble. 

Thi» made .« won. ^ 

dcrfully pretty sight, 

and as (lie rays of 

the camlle-liglu came 

glinting through the '''V&'if 

chimney, Philip’s face ■ 

was seen by all to he 'x' ;> 

wreathed in smiles. ' S f 

“I must confess/' 
he modestly said, "this 
performance is all very 
simple— so simple that 
any child here may 
perform all the pretty 
experiments 1 have 
shown you this even- 
ing. Some other lime I will take pleasure- 
explaining to you exactly how it is all done. 
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Although, Philip had told the children that 
the candle-light effect was probably the best 
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of his experiments, his 
crowning triumph was 
yet to come. 

Amid a hushed ex- 
citement, he took a 
tumbler and half filled 
it with soapy water; 
then he drew from 
the pasteboard box a 
small American flag, 
which lie fastened on 
a stick supported by 
a bit of wire so that 
it floated over the tum- 
bler. Then, putting a 
long clay pipe into the 
glass, he called to his 
uncle, who had been 
called in especially for 
this purpose, to blow 
plenty of smoke 
through the pipe. 

The moment Phil’s 
uncle blew into the 
pipe there issued from 
the tumbler an opal 
stream of l wondrous 
beauty. It consisted 
of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pure white 
bubbles, which poured 
down the sides of the 
tumbler and upon the 
looking-glass on which 
it bad been placed. 

Faster and faster the 
bubbles rushed out, 
and higher, too, they 
mounted now, until, 
suddenly, it - seemed, 
there burst into view 
an arch of the most 

, A SALUTE TO TIIE FLAG. DRAWN KK<*« A PHOTOGRAPH. 

exquisite loveliness. 

When the pipe was withdrawn, the children the bubbles began to explode in such rapid 
went into raptures over the fairy-like scene; succession that it became impossible to count’ 
but the prettiest feature was to come. the tiny wreaths. This was the crown of the 

In a few moments one of the little bubbles evening's entertainment. "Hurrah for the 
broke. A puff of smoke shot forth, forming, as United States’ ” shouted Philip. " This is om- 
it did so, a dainty, tiny ring; then another bub- salute to the flag. Let us all sing ‘America.’ ” 
hie broke, and another ring appeared: then And as the l ittle ones raised their v oices in joy - 
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ous chorus, they one and all felt that this was 
the most surprising evening entertainment they 
had ever seen. 

A few days afterward Philip sent me an 
account of how he performed his experiments 
Here it is: 

DIRECTIONS FOR A SOAP-BUBBLE 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

First, make several cornucopias of varying sires. 
These should be made of stout wrapping-paper. 
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break, the mixture is ready for use. If the bubble 
will not stand this test, add more soap or more 
water until it does. 

Third, take plenty of lime , and never be hurried. 
Most people fail in making soap-bubbles because 
they are ill a hurry. To blow soap-bubbles sue- 
s y first draw a deep breath, then place your 
mouth to the pipe or cornucopia, and start the 
blowing very gently. 

Fourth, choose as cool a place as possible in 
which to make experiments. Bubbles will last 
much longer in a cold room than in a warm room. 

To blow the large bubbles : Dip a cornucopia in 



A CANULK Uiril A BVflBLK FOR A OLOBR. 


Cover both sides of paper with paste before rolling 
into shape. This will insure their being stiff. 

Second, lake ordinary soap, and rub briskly in 
half a bowl of water until tne proper thickness is 
reached. To tell when soapy water is right, blow 
a bubble with a pipe, then dip thumb and fore- 
finger into mixture, and take hold of the bubble 
with wet fingers. If the bubble gives and does not 


soapy water until the larger opening is covered by a 
soapy film ; draw a deep breath, then blow slowly 
into the cornucopia. When the air is exhausted 
from the lungs, press your tongue over the mouth 
end of the cornucopia while drawing in the 
second breath, then blow through the cornucopia 
as before. 

How to put a rose inside of a soap-bubble : Cover 



► 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW ONIi SOAr-BUDDl.R IS PLACKO 
iNiIDH 01' A.NOTIIRR 

plate, as shown in the diagram. Continue to 
blow until the bubble is of the desired size ; then, 
withdraw the cornucopia very carefully. 

How to make a top spin inside of a bubble: Pro- 
ceed in the same manner as in the rose experiment. 

How to join two bubbles into one : Blow a large 
bubble on the plate, then blow a second bubble on 
top of the first one. If the soapy mixture is of 
the right consistency, they will vyutc in one large 
sphere. Should this experiment fail the first time, 
try again. No sure rule can be laid down in this 
ease ; much depends upon chance. 

How to thrust a knife through a bubble without 
breaking the bubble : Soak the knife thoroughly in 
soapy water. As the bubble descends, gently pierce 
it with the knife, as shown in the picture. Hold a 
bubble hanging from the cornucopia. If the soapy 
water is in proper condition, the knife may be passed 
through the bubble in all directions without burst- 
ing it. By dipping them previously in soapy water, 
knitting-needles and numerous other objects may 
be passed through in the same manner. 

How to drop objects through. a large bubble: 


1HAGXAM SHOWING HOW A SPINNING TOP IS Pl.ACKD INStDK 
OK A SOAK-nUBM.H. 

little flag in place, dip the stem of a clay pipe in 
soapy water, and blow smoke through the bowl- 
end, when the bubbles will appear as shown in the 
illustration. This is a very pretty experiment. 


Soak the objects in the soapy mixture, and drop 
them carefully through the top of the bubble. 

How to place a lighted candle inside of a 
bubble : First soak a lamp-chimney thoroughly in 
the soapy mixture. Place a small piece of candle 
inside the chimney, and then light the candle, and 
slowly put the chimney through the top of the 
bubble, as shown in the picture. 

How to place three bubbles inside one another : 
First blow a large bubble with the large cornu- 
copia, then dip well into mixture the smaller cor- 
nucopia, and blow the second bubble, as shown 
in the diagram. The third bubble may be blown 
by passing a clay pipe through both bubbles, after 
it has been soaked in soapy water. 

How to freeze a bubble : Blow a bubble on a plate 
in a room where the temperature is below the freez- 
ing-point (32 0 F.). The bubble must not be jarred 
or moved at all, or the experiment will fail. 

How the “Salute to the Flag” is prepared: 
Half fill a tumbler with soapy water. Fasten the 


the inside of the dinner-plate with soapy water 
about one eighth of an inch deep, place the rose in 
the center, and cover with the cornucopia. Blow 
gently, while slowly lifting the cornucopia from 
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PHIL’S 

SECOND BUBBLE 

( S*r “ St . Nicholas" for July.) 

SHOW. 


By Meredith Nugent. 



A TMKKK4.0NMIKIU UUUDI.II. (SBH NKXT IAOB.) 


Thb story of Phil’s wonderful soap-bubbles 
spread all over tlic little New England village; 
and when he consented to give another exhibi- 
tion, for the benefit of the I-awton Athletic 
Club, only Masonic Hall was found large 
enough to furnish the necessary seating accom- 
modations. 

The bubble show opened with much en- 
thusiasm. Bubbles were tossed up, were 
caught again, were pierced, were thrown in 
all directions. Little bubbles, big bubbles,— 
some twice the size of Phil’s heat!,— medium- 
sized bubbles, all sorts of bubbles, were blown 
with wonderful rapidity. Bubbles were ex- 
changed, were balanced, were twirled around, 
were treated so harshly, it appeared at times, 
that one well might have doubted whether 


these were made from ordinary soap and water. 
Why, in the game of “exchange” one bubble 
was tossed and caught six times! 

Then Phil made the audience roar with 
laughter by comically striking a bubble 
with his felt hat, so that it bounded toward 
Harry, his assistant, who in turn bounded 
it back again. Back and forth this bubble 
was bounded, until the counting children 
shouted out in unison, “ Seventy- three!” when 
it burst. Now our magician arranged twelve 
pretty goblets, while i lurry biew bubbles from 
a sea-shell, into the small end of which a hole 
had l>een bored. 

“ See,” he exclaimed, “ how much finer and 
larger these bubbles are than bubbles blown 
from nij>es ; and they are more easily blown, too.” 
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Then followed plenty of fun, as the boys en- while, until a 
deavored to place a bubble upon each of the inches in length had been made, 
twelve goblets. A gait; arid again they managed Resting for a short breathing-spell, Phil 

asked one of his 

Before the loud 


^ blew 
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c 1 the others had done. 

'mW^ Here was a great 

to cover nine or ten of the glasses; \ !■©*» Ai * J ;v.e:uy bubble, indeed, for 
but a bubble seemed always to burst careful measurement 

before the twelfth was covered. Fi- showed it to be four 

nally, bv wonderful quickness, they st*ami*c a bvmlb. feet around! 

succeeded in achieving this feat. After a few mo- 

Each now took a large funnel, dipped it incuts’ intermission, Harry took a large yellow 
into the mixture, placed the small end in his humming-top, and set it spinning upon a shin- 
mouth, approached the other until the bowls ing tray. Suddenly, without any announce- 
of the funnels were not more than six inches ment whatever, Phil placed a bubble right on 
apart, and started to blow. The bubbles the whizzing toy. Round and round the top 
slowly swelled out, touched, and on contact angrily hummed, surmounted by its dome of 
united in an instant into one large sphere, iridescent brilliancy. How the bubble retained 
Steadily and carefully the blowing was con- its position was a mystery; but there it clung, 
tinned, both bo vs cautiously backing, mean- not only until the lop ceased spinning, but for 
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some moments afterward. Phil followed up wizard as he approached the steaming kettle 
this success by making a bubble whirl around which had been a cause of so much wonder- 
ever so rapidly upon an inverted fhmbler. ment during the entire evening. 

All eyes were now fixed upon our young “ I want you to see how long this bubble 
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will last," he said, after having blown one 
so that it hung from a cornucopia ingeniously 
fastened over the steaming spout. “ You will 
notice it is thoroughly immersed in steam,” lu- 

continued. “ We shall have time to show you 

* • * 

some other interesting experiments before it 
bursts, 1 feel certain.” 

'This remark caused much merriment, the 
audience wondering how long a time Phil 
reallyexpected 
this bubble to 
remain. Our 

magician, how- 
ever, was quite 
composed. He 

walked slowlv 

* 

to the table, 
chose a clay 
pipe, dipped it 
into the soapy 
water, thrust 
the stem into 
one end of a 
piece of rubber 
tubing, the 
other end of 
which was at- 
tached t«) a 
gas-burner, and 
turned on the 
gas. As soon 
as a bubble 
the size of an 
orange formed, 

Phil hurriedly 
t mated off the 
gas and with- 
drew the pipe 
from the tubing, Harry touched its stem with 
a lighted match, and the result was the pretty 
effect shown on page 811. The gas-bubble 
reservoir exhausted, Phil fastened the pipe in 
the tubing again, and almost immediately 
there arose from its bowl a whole string of 
bubbles, preceded by otic large one. 

Putting the pipe and tubing aside, Phil 
jokingly informed the open-mouthed young 
people for the third time that the steamed bub- 
ble was still in existence — just as if that fact 
was not uppermost in every mind! The boys 
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then had a merry time throwing up bubbles 
and catching them. Phil caught upon his 
hand four in succession. He deftly balanced 
some upon the end of his forefinger, and in 
many instances poked his finger into the 
middle of one. 

“'Pen minutes! ” the audience almost shouted, 
when that amount of time had elapsed since 
the bubble had been placed in the steam. 

Their ex- 
citement was 
only amusing 
Phil, but he 
pretended to 
be perfectly 
oblivious to it 
all. He thrust 
the mouth end 
of a clay pipe 
well into a 
large bubble 
which Harry 
held on a cor- 
nucopia, and 
then blew a 
bubble inside 
of tin's large 
one ; next he 
dropped ob- 
jects through 
a bubble which 
had been made 
to rest upon a 
plate, as lie 
had done at 
the previous 
show ; only 
this time, in- 
stead of picking them out again with his 
fingers, he simply held the plate upside down, 
and they all came tumbling out without injuring 
the sphere in the least. He cut a large bubble 
in halves with a knife, so that there were two 
bubbles where there had been but one. He 
played all sorts of bubble pranks ; but, do his 
best, he could no longer keep the attention 
of his audience from the bubble in the steam. 

"Thirteen minutes!” they cried. “Thirteen 
minutes and a half!" “Fourteen minutes!” 
“Fourteen minutes and a half!" “Fifteen 
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minutes!” “Fifteen minutes and a—” AM 
The bubble had burst after lasting exactly 
fifteen minutes and a half, while swaying to 
and fro in the jet of steam. 

Before quiet was restored, Phil secretly 
dipped a little wire ring into the basin «.f 
water. As soon as he withdrew it, Harry 
placed four little ships within the circle, and, 
hastily seizing a putty-blower, blew the tiny 
craft about. To the spectators these ships 
looked as though sailing in the air; and they 


were not helped to a solution of the mystery 
when the craft suddenly dropped to the floor. 

For once Phil gratified their curiosity with 
an encore, the only one he: had given so far; 
and this time, after taking the ring from the 
fluid, he held it at such an angle that all could 
see it was tilled by a soapy film. Harry then 
placed the ships in position as before, and 
away the fairy fleet scudded again. 

hollowing this, the boys with wonderful 
rapidity bung up a row of five bubbles. 
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The effect was marvelously beautiful, sug 
gesting as it did a Japanesc-lantern display. 

l'Tom a spectacular point of view, this row 
of bubbles was the most brilliant performance 
of die evening, and was loudly applauded. 

“ Now,” l’hil announced to the audience. 
“ we will play a game of soap-bubble football.” 
Ridiculous as this sounded, it did not sur- 
prise the onlookers in the least, for they were 
prepared to expect almost anything. Two 
upright posts were hurriedly placed in |»osi- 
lion at each side of th** stage, each boy took 
a fan, Phil launched a large bubble into the 
air, and the fun began. In 
the opening, luck favored 
1 1 any. and he almost suc- 
ceeded in fanning the 
great sphere between die 
i wo posts on Phil's side of 
the stage at the very 
outset of the game, lly 
(juick work, however. Phil 
sent the ball toward the 
middle of the stage again, 
and then fanned it so 
near to Harry’s goal that 

the latter onlv bv the most 
• • 

desperate efforts saved 
himself from immediate 
defeat. Pack 
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and forth was 
ihc globe blown 
for a little 
while, until sud- 
denly it mount- 
ed ncarlv to the 
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ceiling. 'This 
gave a decided 
advantage to 
Phil, who was 
much taller than 
Harry, and by a 
few well-directed 
strokes of the fan 
he soon put the 
iridescent sphere 
straight through 
the latter’s goal. 


mv.v a i';»; romii.k bkkaks into 
roi'K nrriK os ks. 




Vale wins! 


he cried, 
pointing 
to Ins 
dark-blue 

necktie. 

W h e » 


the wild 

applause 

aroused bv 
* 

this novel 
struggle 
at football 

had calmed, Pliil’s uncle came 
from behind the scenes, and blew 
a great smoke-bubble. As soon 
as this was launched, Harry 
started fanning again, only 
a little more vigorously 
than in the football game. 
Never did a soap-bubble 
twist and turn ns this one 
did. Suddenly there was 
a queer flash of light, and 
the great bubble disap- 
peared. Yes, disappeared, 
but only as a large bubble ; 
for floating high above the 
heads of the boys, were to 
1>c seen four small smoke-bubbles. The great 
bubble bad broken into four smaller ones, and 
(hat. too, without a particle of smoke escaping 
When Hie uproar which followed this cxliibi 
lion ceased, Phil drove everybody into con 
vulsions of laughter by rolling up his sleeves 
and placing a large frying-pan upon the gas 
stove. Harry assisted by half filling the pan 
with soapy water, and the hissing noise made in 
consequence was the cause of a shower of 
funny comments. " Now,” Phil began, doing 
his best to make himself heard, " I am going 
to fry you a soap-bubble." This was alto- 
gether too much for the young people. They 
had been willing to believe anything Phil might 
say, but when it came to frying a soap-bubble 
— no ; that was going loo far. 

True to his word, however, Phil blew a 
bubble from the cornucopia, and at once 
placed it right in the middle of the steaming 
pan. The l aughter, bravos, and ringing cheers 
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which greeted this performance, cannot be de- 
scribed. The people crowded upon the plat- 
form and so overwhelmed Phil with congratu- 
lations that it seemed as if our magician would 
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have no opportunity properly to exhibit this 
feature of the program. When at last he did 
get a chance again, it was seen that, while the 
liquid within the half sphere ttos boiling quite 
vigorously, it only simmered outside. 
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Among the bub- 
bles which Phil af- 
terward placed in 
the pan was one 
which lasted for 
fully three minutes; 
and he was enthusi- 
astically beginning 
to explain how, by 
means of a safety- 
valve, he hoped to 
make one last an 
hour, when, with a 
great shout, the boys 
of the I.awton Ath- 
letic Club rushed 
upon our victorious 
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magician, lifted him to their shoulders, and 
carried him from the hall in triumph. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THK SECOND SOAP-BUBBLE KNTEUTAINMKN'I . 


How to cover a funnel, cornucopia, or circle of 
wire with film : Dip into mixture and lift out very 



slowly, care being taken to turn the object used in 
a semicircle to the right, as shown in diagram. 
Always remove froth and small bubbles from the 
surface of the liquid before dipping. 

How lo place a bubble upon a goblet: Cover 
the goblet with a film, and place bubble upon it 
with a cornucopia. 

Blowing bubbles from a va shell: Bore a hole 
in the small end of a spiral shell, and dip large 
opening into the mixture ; then gently blow. 

Soap-bubble lantern display : Prom a piece of 
cardboard cut a number of disks about two inches 
in diameter. Pierce center of each disk with a 
sliort piece of wire. Bend one end of the wire so 
that it cannot slip off; form the other end into a 
large hook. Saturate disk thoroughly in mixture, 
place a bubble upon it, and hang up, as shown in 
the picture on page 813. 

How to spin a bubble: Dip the bottom of 
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a tumbler in the mixture, then upon the inverted 
glass place a medium-sized bubble. Blow upon the 
side of this with a putty-blower or a straw. 

To make a bubble last fifteen minutes or longer : 
Fasten a cornucopia above the steaming spout of 
a kettle. Then turn spout aside while holding 
basin of mixture to the end of the cornucopia until 
the latter is covered by a film. Slowly blow a 
bubble from (his cornucopia about three inches in 



diameter. But a plug in small end of cornucopia 
to prevent bubble from decreasing in size. Now 
place the kettle so that steam from its spout may 
completely envelop the hanging bubble. 

To place a bubble upon a spinning top: Any 
top with a large, llat surface will answer for this 
purpose. After spinning the top, pour a little 
mixture upon it: then blow a bubble with the 
cornucopia, and slowly lower it until the sphere 
touches the surface of the whizzing toy. With a 
little practice a bubble may be so placed easily. 


withdraw it, as shown in the diagram. Then 
start to blow gently, being careful that the bowls 
of the funnels arc not more than six inches apart 
when beginning to blow. Jf bubbles unite into 
one upon first contact, the blowing may be con- 
tinued, care being taken meanwhile to move the 
funnels farther apart as the bubble grows. Also, 
follow directions for blowing a large bubble, in 
July number of S r. NICHOLAS. 

(ins-bubble reservoir: Connect pipe with gas- 
burner by means of rubber tubing. Dip the bowl 
of the pipe into the mixture, and after this is 
covered with a film turn on the gas. When a 
bubble the size of an orange has been formed, turn 
off the gas, withdraw the pipe from the tubing, and 
apply a lighted match to its stem. 

How to break a large round bubble into a num- 
ber of smaller ones: Launch a large bubble into 
the air from a cornucopia, and fan vigorously. If 
mixture is in a certain condition the bubble will 
break into smaller ones. No rule can be laid down 
for this experiment; much depends upon chance. 
The effect may be greatly heightened by filling the 
large bubble with smoke. 

Gas balloon-bubbles: Connect pipe with gas, 
as explainer! in “Gas-bubble reservoir.” Kill 
bowl of pipe half full of mixture; then turn on the 
gas. To produce a pleasing effect, move the pipe 
with a rapid, trembling movement of the hand. 

The fairy fleet: Make a stand of copper wire, 
as shown in picture. Cover this with a film. (See 
picture, page 81 1.) Make tiny ships of wood shav- 
ings; place them carefully on the film, and blow 
about with a putty-blower. 

Frying a soap-bubble: Cover the bottom of a 
frying-pan with the mixture, and when it begins to 
simmer place a bubble upon the top of the liquid. 
In a few moments the water within the bubble 
may be seen to boil vigorously, while the water 
outside of the bubble-film will be still gently 
simmering. 

Finally, carefully read the directions that were 
printed in the July number of ST. NICHOLAS be- 


llow three persons or more may blow a giant 
bubble: All who take part should first dip a funnel 
in ihe mixture, ai 
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pull up from center 
TO FORM FIR TREE. 


POLO 

OVER 

IN 

miOOlG 


Cur ROLL 
OP PA PEP 


FOLD EVENLY 
AGAIN -NOW 
FORMS SQUARE 


UP PGR LEFT HAND 
CORNER WILL HAVE 
NO FOLO 


SEND 
OVER 
TO THIS 
SHAPE 


POLO INTO 
CT\ TRIANGLE 


TEAR OFF THIS CORNER 


FIRST CUT ROLL 
^ g OF PA PGP 


PULL AT ^ 
C ENTER TO 
FORM LADCER 


LAST FOLD 


TEAA AWAY WHITE area, plus 
PO*<T-LNFOlO r-j- 


Resyui 


DECORATIVE 

.£odepv patterh 

*" .A p ?*' «•£,*•*■* * »* 


CONTINUE 
WRAPPING TAI 
OR NECK 3tQ 


80 &W 

BR AND Tie 
KNOT IN IT 


DRAW 

IN 

PAce 


ueND 

TAIL 

over 




•» f »* 




LAY our 7RJANGLH 
ON SQUARE Of : 
PAPER 


f At the right ia shown the layout 
for a putfls triangle. On a piece 
of square paper trace the lines os 
shown. Cut along the line* and 
discard the triangle CDB. Above 
*• shown one of the many designs 
which may be made by folding and 
beading sheets of paper. By fob 
lowing the simple directions, no 
trouble should be experienced. 


CUT ALONG THE 1 
full lines shown, k 
DISCARD COE. 

HAND OUT REMAIN- 
ING PIECES TO BE 
formeo into a triangle. 

WONT OCCUR QUICKLY TO ANYONE 
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Mechauix Illustrated — March, 1940 


Balanced Wine Glass il 7 ,ren 1,1 ,“**• *n>u» both *i*« 

ol the card may bo shown to the audience 

y A LANCING n wine glass on the' edge of l>cforc and after the feat. 

a single perpendicular card appears very 
difficult. The glass can contain liquid or you 
may use I he full box of cards instead, if you 
prefer. The card has another entire card 
partly glued on the rear side, os shown, which 
cannot be seen by the spectators and lies Hat 


Turning Card Into Matchbox 

TOY MEANS of the clever deception shown 
-d-H below a card can be turned into a box 
of matches. A matchbox is glued to the rear 
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by .William C. Turtle 


side of the card flush with the bottom edge. 
To do the trick hold the card in the left hand 
with the face toward the audience, as shown. 
Raise the right hand quickly and fold the card 
around the box, screening the box with the 
palm. Turn the whole thing over, push out 
the drawer and light a match. The card can- 
not be seen at all as it lies Hal against the 
side and bottom of Use box. It should l>c 
creased beforehand a little in the two places 
where it bends. 

The Jumping Card 

S OMEBODY draws n card and you slide 
it into the deck, bold In the left hand. 
Command the card to jump out and it obeys 
promptly, to everyone’s surprise. The secret 
of this amusing performance is a rubber band 
fastened between two cards in the deck, in- 
visible to the skeptical onlookers. Each end 
of the rubber is inserted in a tiny slit in the 
card. Another card is then glued to the back 
of each trick ©no, securing the rubber and 
concealing tho knots. Hand pressure on the 
deck regulates the speed at which the card 
jumps out. 









Torn Comer 
Restored 

A CORNER tom off a 
. card and thrown 
bock on again into place! 
As you protend to tear 
the corner off push the 
flap behind the card out 
of sight and hold it there 
with the index linger of 
the left hand, which is 
holding the card. Now 
pretend to throw the 
piece back into place 
while the index Huger 
then pushes the llap right 
up tight back into place 
and holds it there. The 
flap may be any size but 
must match the front 
card. If you arc a little 
distance away from the 
spectators you may even 
turn the card around and 
lot them get a glimpse of 
the back. They cannot 
see anything wrong there, 
before or after the trick 
The flap may be a whole 
card glued on as in the 
wine glass balanced trick. 
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Clinging Cards 

I N THIS trick the whole 
deck sticks to the palm ; 
without any visible sup- 
port. Make a card with 
a little flap on the back 
as shown at left, using 
two identical cords fox* 
the assembly. Place the 
card and the deck on the 
left palm with the lab 
held tightly between the 
second and third fingers. 
Lay the deck on a table 
and scatter the loose 
cards. Pretend to re- 
gather them, tucking 
them lightly between the 
“fixed” card and the hand 
os you do so. You can 
then raise the entire deck’ 
vertically, creating a very 
puzzling illusion. Tab 
naturally cannot be seen, 
so you can show the back 
of your hand as well. 
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Ascertain «he bottom card of the pack: held the cards In 
your tact ha»<3. wiin their f;tcoa uowuward* Place yoor 
riKhi luinrt upon then. mu! with vour right foro-fti jKfr &nd© 
”'*om slowly over ©acn oiKer. aaRim: tame ono to ^top any 
card ho chooser. l>y i’uUIdk M* lifter upon It. When he lias 
done t*o opoo l he pack zil CJi.it card, but while owning It, 
juokc the iciotf, arid brlu>: the bottom card under the ono 
Vouched. >loM ui> the caii»o. a ml ask the chooser to be sure 
of h\'j card: hand all the cards to Men. and lee him stntittc 
:iS much ;>s he chooses. Afterwa-ds discover tiro card In any 
tnaojicr that you prefer. The following Is r. £ 00 <l plan. 

The Nailed Card. 

Take a Hat-beaded nail, and file it down until Its point 
Is au sharp as a. needle, and tlio Head quite flat- Ttie nail 
should he about half an Inch loin:, or even shorter if any- 
thing. 1‘itss tlie nail through the center of any card— ««./ 
the ace of spades — and conceal It In yo«r left hand. 

Take another rack of cards, get the nco of spades to the 
bottom, end perform the preceding trick. When the cards 
arc returned,' ahmilo them about, and exchange «.;* pierced 
card for the othor. Put tho pierced envd at the bottom of 
the puck, and throw the cards violently ogjliut tho door, 
when tho mill will bo driven In by the pressure of the other 
cauls against Ha head, and the chosen card will bo aeon 
nailed to tho door. The r. :-l .~hc!J pat tlirou«li tho face 
of tho cord, so that .he others fall on tho floor. It re- 
mains faclbtf ;|io spectator*. 

Tko Recruit Trick. 

Tnlfo I ho four ktiBVes, i»nd lay them on the table In * row. 
on! Kinto that ttieao Jacks represent four hawbucks, who 
"•billed (o be soldlcra, but upon cxumlmUtnu by the surgeon, 
two of them were rojoctcd on ar.-ouut of pliynlcal dkiabll- 
l»y. while (ho other two v/ero held. You ask tho company, 
to select tho two rejected and explain why. Tho coasc la 
•hot two of them l.avo only ono eyo. Tliorc Is net ono In 
ion who will notice this dlaoronce. U being the done In all 
packs of cards not of Continental moke. 


To Guess SoverrJ Cards Chosen at Random. 

Show a* many ©aota lo ofttfli person a*# there arc ptrxon* 
to ©hOOfo: OKU 1 * to «o\ threo to ©neb If tl^rc arc lure* 
oocKm*. Whon this nmi nan thought o; one, tor Mw fbo 
ihnur cards uiuom; vhleti he net Jit* choUv. So with the* 
next (wo iHTKom;. timl then »i»reaa out tho nmx three rarely 
Jpo* up. rmJ nhov© thorn tho noxl throe, and At.ov© thv.*o 
tho tam throe, 90 tbnt ull the card* may bo In three hcarrf 
^r throo ouch. THOU axle each porfen in which lot >* the 
van! h * j llio'ijtht oC, and Ihl* much KUO ww, you can tell tho 
uudsi, for 1 ho II ml fvi.Hon'a cartl will bo tho first In tho heap 
to Which It Ixloii*;*. lilt: Itccumr* will ho tho ftncolul of that 
next heath nnd the ln*t perfton tlio third of the laul heap. 

To Tell tbo Card That May Be Noted. 

Taka ©avera) card*, say ten or twelve; remember how 
tunny ihvre nr*, and holil then, up with their bocks towards 
you; open four or live of IU© uppermost, and, whllo you hold 
tlmm out, request setno person to note a card, mid tell you 
a’ he 111 Vi' It l» thu llrst, second, or third from the lop: when 
lie lins Informed you. shut up the cards In vour hand, place 
the remainder or tlio pack Upon them, and tap their ends 
and Sides upon t tic table, ru ,«* to make It seem Impossible 
«« find the card In question. It may. however. Ik easily 
found thus: Subtract thu number of cards you had In your 

bund from llfly-two, which Is tho number of the pack, and 
to thu remainder add tlio number of tho noted card, and you 
will Instantly have the number ©I the noted card from tho 
top 

Tbs Tiipl& L'sal 

Tafco any twenty***** cenK *rvl as* t . me one it chow- 
an© from them, bsiy $*+w *ut in three Hoaiut. and Mk th* 
oettson who took tho uH m winch heap it is. You i..ay 
turn your buck whllo h.i *rar eh**, (father them up and put 
thi*t lionp between the other two. ]>o this twice more, and 
the ckoaofi card will etwuy? bo the ilth from tho top. 

Tlio Three Jacks. 

Tlio.il> lx ii trick often plny««J called '•the Ihrca Jacks.' A 
man will »i»<>inl»|<)y have three jacks on the top of ttie pack, 
lie will pm tho threo top cards, which you suppose to bo 
lacks or tuv.<. whlchovcv ho shows you. In various parts of 
the pack. 51e will then take one and put It near the bol- 
10 m. and another near the middle, and another higher up. 
and then let you cut 'lie cards, lie then offers to hot that 
Ihey are all throe together In somo i»ar! of ttie pack, which 
itiey cannot fall of being, as ho has threo othor cards on 
top of tho jacks when he shows you tliolr faces, which he 
disperses !r. ihclf stead, not moving the jacks, and the cut 
only places thom !n the middle of tho pack. 
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To Ascertain the Number of Point3 on Three Un- 
seen Cards. 

In thSs amusement the aco counts eleven, the court cards 
icn each, and tho othcj-3 according to Iho number of their 
dpOU. 

A? « ch 2**° ft P y llj rcc c uM*. and Jay them o>. 
the t+we w lib lhair faces acxrn wards. On each of tUeae ho 
tf£ co C3 :«<Uiy aa with the uumher of UlQ curd wlJ! 

n ? eivt * , 4hc romafnln^ c*rd*. arid when 
you nave them in , our hand, you count tju-m ever on tiu; 
br dense or ahufmag (item, and by «<:dl»iic «lxtcen. you will 
nave the number of points on the throe cards. 

Kor example, the spectator chooses a four, an eight and 
* IO “f he places eleven cards, on tlio eloht 

3 . t , v 5“> a n*J on the king five. There will 6 lx enrda lalt. 

»• J 0 , 1 **;® E * k flxtvon, and the result win be twenty-two, 
which is tho number of points on the three cards, tbo king 
counting ten, /.tided to tbe eight and four. * 

To Tell tue Numbers on Tv/o Unseen Cards. 

As In tho prcccdlnc trick the ace counts eleven, and the 
court cards tea each. J.ct the person who chooses the two 
cards lay them on the table with their faces downward, and 
piaco on each as many au will imtko their number twenty. 

.*V° tho remaining curds ami count them, when thoy 
\vm be found to bn Just as many as tho points In the two 
cardr. /‘or example, tuko an ace and a queo.i. 1. e. eleven 
and - i. neni on lae table. On the oc« you must 
r-ut ■ out toe ii C..I.IC, and *.;i tho queen fifteen. There will be 
V.oo hileen i earJa In r; - heap mil sixteen In the other: 
theao added together make thirty -on© cards: these nub- 
traded from tho number of car«la tn the neck, l. <*. fifty-two. 
leave twenty- one, tbo tolnt number of the .ten and iho 
QUMO* 

Cards Revealed by the Lookinp-GIaas. 

•i'S’cr « Soke thin a feat of insijflc, hut it will 

create nome fop, tnd may he Kept up for some time without 
being dUcovorod. 'lake up your position on one ddo of tho 
room, faring a Kood-Jlsod mirror or chimney-glass. Make 
v ?"L au . ll ‘ c, ‘ c ?w". ,a, l J °. r *‘ l fttclMif you. When they will, of 
'V™ '""* » h clr baeka to tho glojn. Offer the canht to be 
•honied and out. Tako thu ton curd xnd hold It up, with its 
n KC . M J°.. yo . u .“" d f * co tv . ,uw hudloncc. An it will bo re 
nrcted In the mirror oppo^lto you. you will h*v,» no »)lf 
*v«ilty In i.amlnp It. or any other card In Ilk© manner, til 
jour audkneo olthcr “ ' ' 

tho trick. 


v lit *H»V Ml'tftHVIl V|li 

f.nd you out. or h*v u hod enough of 




Circlo of Fourteen Cards. 

To tu.-n down fourtoe.: co--d* which lie In a clrdo upon 
•he table, otmervlng to turn down only thoeo curds at which 
you count the number uevon. To do tt.lu you inuat beur in 
mind tho card wl >ch you rirot turn down. Uetln coihiUiir 
from any card from one to aevon, and. turn the Heventli card 
down, hurting with this cord, you again count from ono 
to seven, and turn tho seventh card down, etc., etc. Who. 
you com© to tha curd which you flrat turned down, you skip 
It, jms.iIMj *'* ~ ***' * 

i\rt turm 


Wizard’s Pack of Cards. 


•Wonderful! Suiprlslng! Actoimdimr! A fi:ll pack of 53 
cards, bcoutlfully enameled mid highly finished, appearing 
pveclfteiy the x:nue uv an orilJuary pack of playing cards, 
but by she i>.l<! of tho Inatructione given any otio can perforjn 
the moat wonderful anil apparently Impossible tricks- Many 
of the feu lx exhibited arc truly gi.-tiveJuus. and will delight, 
astonish and uuiusc a whole anllcn.-t. Pear In mind that 
the tricks tiro not dono by legerdemain or sieight-of-band. 
bat the whole secret lx In tho cards, and tho tricks cannot 
he performed with any other cards. Those cards cun he 
used In all card games. Interspersing tho playing with tricks 
that ©will astonish everyone. We nmll a fall “pick 
Wirard'.s Cards (53 cards l and a book with full and explicit 
Instructions for performing all the tricks, b'* mall, postpaid. 
price. Sg rents. 


C IO ino vitro which you mat turned down, you aklp 
»tf on to tho next, and xcf on. until oil thu cards 
ed. This lx n v«ry ©p ter tain in K trick. 

Of Two Rows of Card-5, to Tell tho Ono Which Has 

Been Touched. 

Ton lay i\ra row* of c *rtSn upon thv tablo, nix* or t.J«h( In 
each row. You itavo am inifod with an accomptico that tho 
upper c *r&9, count In k from Iwft, dghlty day ft. the upper 
no’iro. You now lonvo Iho room, i vuucuthiff ono of (h© com- 
paiiy lo lunch n c*r«l. On rotunihur. you ?^top lo tho tahJo 
An<l bcjfln to look for tho cir<t. when, after a while, you#* 

I accompli co crJ©!i oul, m it In mockery, eu. you rntnht 
loo* fr.- ii three days, am) never flml it” ff tho touch©*! cara 
. 3 io vn;?4 from the icfi In tho upper ro\^. You pay 
'no Allcutloo. howcv - to his remark, but coal In u© lo 
tscarch. At last you -j.^nhy logo your lempor. an<1 mlY 
•the carets together. c*elaln>ln£, “The cards* nr* false to- 
day r # Then you reflccl again, shuillo tlie ©aids, pine© them 
la two rows, and, aftor aouio hesitation, ;olnt out tits 
touched curd. 

Card Named Without Being Seen. 

When xhuflllug eh© pock coal a glance at the bottom card, 
say the nro <*f upadcs. I .ay out t)i© pack in ax many hoops 
as you like, noting v.hc>© that ono la laid which contains 
thot bottom card. Ask any ono to take up tho top card of 
any heap, look at it. and replace St. You thou gather up 
the heaps apparently by chance, hut you tako cure to out 
the heap containing the bottom card upon the cAd which 
has Peon chosen. You then give any o»< tn© cards to cut. 
and on counting them over, the card that Immediately fol- 
low a (ho ace of spades Is the card chosen. 

If l*y any accident the two curds should be xcpnruled when 
cut. the upper card of the pack Is the chosen one, and can 
be picked out with seeming care. 

Tricks With Cards. 

Containing all the tricks and deceptions with cards over 
Invented. Including tho latest ivJcka of the most celebrated 
conjuror*, magicians, and preaildlgitators popularly explain- 
ed. simiillilcd and adapted for home amusement and social 
entertainments. The rare tricks performed with sleight-of- 
hand, by mental calculation, by memory, by nr mu go men! 
of tho cards, by the aid of confederates, by the aid of me- 
chanical contrivances, with descriptive diagrams showing 
how to make the pass, to force a curd, to make a falsa 
shuttle, to palm a card, to suSSc the cards. <o change a card, 
to get sight of aedrawn cunl, >0 «ilP a card, to draw boot* 
a card, to torn over the pack, to spring the cards from ©ns, 
hand to the other, to throw card price 2 $ Ci postpaid. 
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IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 

. . . but it's more fun to know. And it’s easier than 
you may think. Here are some simple, effective bits 
of card magic you can perform with a borrowed deck 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
DECEMBER 1952 

IADY WINDERMERE'S FAN: 

1- (a) Deal cords into tour piles 
of eight cards each, placing 
consecutive coeds on different 
stocks, (b) Select o pile, split it, 
and show four cords 111 each 
hand to spectator who mentally 
picks one cord ond Indicates the 
hand it is in. 2. Indicated half 
is placed under other four cards, 
one full pile placed on lop. two 
Other full piles placed on bot- 
tom of deck. 3. Repeal siep 1 
(a), dealing cards face up, from 
top of dock. Spectator indicates 
which pile his card is in. Se- 
lected cord is fifth from lop in 
pile indicated by him. Speed 
helps disguise the trick. Cards 
rnoy also be dealt face down 
and "fonned" toward spoctolor 


MERRY-GO-ROUND: If you’d liko to pose 
as a clairvoyant but don’t want to waste 
your time boning up on black magic, learn 
this stunt. Ten cards ure laid face down on 


a table; when you are out of the room, a 
friend moves several cards from left to 
right. Upon your return, you will be able 
to tell him the number of cards he moved. 


I, Lay out first 10 cards of a suit 
In order of numbering. Notice that 
position numbers used run in the 
opposite direction. 2. Spectator 
secretly moves cords, one at a time, 
from the left end to right end of 
row. After first move, number of 


card ol for right is number moved. 
3. Its number plus the position 
number (1) equals the position 
number of the indicator cord after 
the next move. This formula holds 
indefinitely. Ihe number of the in- 
dicator cord plus its position num- 


ber tells you where to look for 
the indicator card next time. Sub- 
tract 10 If Ihe fold sum is over 10. 
Limit cards moved each lime to 
nine. Cards must be moved In order. 
Mystery is heightened if cards are 
face down even at start of trick 


.10 9.B 7 6 5 A s 2 
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WHISPERING QUEEN: 


1. Iitvite spectator to thuffle 
deck. Run co«h, face up, from 
One hand lO Ollier, withdrawing 
queen of ipacici who will ihorf- 
ly ‘'whisper" name of selected 
fa/d. Remember the bottom card. 

2. Ask spectator to cut deck into 
two piles approximately 39 and 
13 cards each. 3. Determine his 
accuracy by counting smaller 
deck into a new pile, reverting 
ordor to bring down bottom 
card to top. Ask him to note lop 
card of smaller deck, insert it 
in pack, and shuffle deck. Hold 
the queen of spades to your eor, 
protending that she is whispor- 
ing mystery card you already 
know. Then name spectator's 
card. This trick lends itself well 
to diversionary tactics. Compli* 
men! spectator on his rare cul- 
ling ability; mointoin poller 



WHISPERING QUEEN: Some tricks are based upon 
the use of an accomplice. Dishonorable, some say— but 
in the above case a cardboard informer is your an- 
nounced helper — and her only real purpose is to allow 
you to spot the bottom card. It’s simple but effective. 

26th CARD KEY: Here's a trick that can be repealed 
and still remain a mystery to some of the most acute 
observers. Basis of the stunt is the discovery of the 
key card, which is 26th from the top. The spectator's 
chosen card is always the 25th one past the key 26th card. 




26th CARD KEY: 
l. With cords foce up, couni 
deck inlo another pile, remem- 
bering 26th card from bottom of 
new deck. Turn over deck, tell 
spectator to cut iwo thirds of 
deck to make pile B, half of 
pile B to make pile C. 2. Pile 
C is shuffled by spectator, who 
chooses a card ond places it on 
lop of pile C. Trickster drops 
pile A onto C and pile AC onto 
pile B. Spectator cuts the deck. 
3. With dock faco up, find key 
card. Silently counl toward bol* 
tom of deck. Card 25lh past 
key card Is spectator's. If 
there are less thon 25 cards be- 
low key, finish count from lop. 
You may learn the identity of 
the key card by any meons at 
your disposal, of course, but 
the easiest ruse is to say "I want 
to make sure that J have 52 
cards/' then counling them out 
and making a note of the 26 th 
card from the top. When you're 
looking for key cord, pretend 
you're actually having difficulty 
finding spectator's chosen card 
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When you play 
the trick of group- 
ing the four kings, 
you will find, at 
the close of the 
trick, that you 
have all • these 
kings gathered to- 
gether some- 
where in the pack. 

GUESSING THE RIGHT CARD 

Get someone in your audience to deal out to 
one person All the spot cards in any suit. Then 
ask the person holding those ten cards to 
choose one of them, which shall be passed 
from hand to hand in the audience so that 
everyone may see it. Now announce that you 
will tell them th© card if they will tell you the 
nnswor to a little sum in arithmetic. First let 
them secretly square the number of the card 
they have chosen. Suppose it was a five— 
S X 5 ■ »S- Then let them secretly square the 
number of the card just above it— 6 X 0 - 3^— 
and subtract the first square from the second- 
36 - as IX. Then ask them to tell you the 
remainder. In your own mind subtract one 
from that number — xx — x « xo — and divide 
the remainder by two— xo + * ■ 5. The divi- 
dend will always give you the number of the 
card, no matterwhat the card was. 


This is the order in 
which the four kings 
and the two jacks will 
be arranged at the 
opening of the trick 
of grouping the four 


CARD TRICKS 


MIND READING separate these tangs, ihe torst one I snnn 

remove and place on the bottom of the pack.” 
Ask someone in your audience to take Turn the cards face toward you and put the 

twasity-onc cards hit or miss out of the deck top card at the bottom. “The next king,” you 

and deal them out one at a time into three now will say, “I shall put a little higher up in 

piles, with their faces upward, let him begin the pack” — and without showing the face oi 

at the left, and when he has dealt out one card the card to the audience, you will remove the 

for the bottom card of each pile, let him begin top jack and let the spectators see you insert 

at the left again and deal out a card on top ( cf it near the bottom of the deck. “The third 

each of the first three, and so on, beginning Icing,” you continue, “I will insert higher up in 

over again at the left each time till he has the pack.” Whereupon, with the faces of the 

dealt all the twenty-one cards into three piles. cards still toward you, you remove the second 

Ask someone else to choose a card while the jack and insert it in the deck near the top. 

first man is dealing, and to remember in which “The fourth king,” you now say, “I will leave 

pile it lies. When the dealing is over ask the on top of the pack,” and you turn the deck 

person who chose the card to point out to you toward the audience for them to see the king 

the pile it is in. Now pick up the cards, placing that is really there. You now have, in reality, 

the pile he pointed to in the middle cf the three kings at the top and one at the bottom 

stack, between the other two piles, and ask of the deck. Now ask someone in the audience 

your first roan to deal them again, in the same to cut the cards. That will bring the four kings 

manner as before. Get the person who chose together. Take the cards, work rather hard 

the card to notice again where it falls. When pressing the deck, and then hand it to someone 

the dealing is over have him show you what with the remark that if he will look, he will 

pile it is. in. Now pick them up again, putting find that you have gathered all the kings to- 

the pile he pointed to in the center of the stack. gether into a group. 
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SPADES 

Ace — A severe loss. King — Death of a male 
acquaintance. Queen — Death of a female ac- 
quaintance. Jack — A dark person mistrusta 
you. Ten — You are doomed to work hard for 
a living. Mine— Your marriage will be unhappy 
unless you cultivate patience and unselfishness. 
Eight — Unless you are careful you will lose a 
friend through selfishness. Sci'cn — You should 
be more cautious and save more money. Si* — 
Your temper will get you into trouble very soon 
unless you are careful. Five — Be warned of an 
arrest. Four — You will lose a cherished gif* 
unless you are careful. Three — Take better 
care of your health or you may suffer a severe 
illness. Two — Jealousy will lead you into a 
serious situation unless it is checked. 
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CARD TRICKS 


THE TURNED CARD FINDING A CARD IN THE PACK 

Let one of your spectators draw any card he For this trick you should have two full packs 
Chooses from the deck, which you will hold face of cards, both of the same pattern. Arrange 

down. While everyone is busy looking at the them so that all the black cards arc in one 

card he has drawn, you will turn the lowest pack and the red ones in another. There will 

card in the deck so that it faces in the opposite be nothing to show that the two packs are not 

direction from the rest. Turn the deck over perfect. Now while you conceal the black pack, 

quickly, and it will still look as if the pack were ict someone draw a card out of the red pack, 

held face down— but no one must sec any of but be careful not to exhibit the faces of the 

these maneuvers. Now let the person who pack. While everyone is looking at the drawn 

drew the card put it back into the pack— face card, quickly exchange the red for the black 

down, of course. Ask one of the audience to pack. Then have your friend insert the card 

cover your hands with a large handkerchief for in the black pack and let him shuffle them ns 

Juft a moment. Under the handkerchief the much as he will, requiring only that he be 

top card in the pack is turned in the right professio^ about it and not exhibit any of the 

direction again and the pack is turned over. cards. When he has finished, you will take 

Now remove the handkerchief and let the spec- the deck, and without showing it, will look it 

tators pass the cards about, so that they may through and pick out hls eard, the only rca 

marvel at the fact that the card one of them one in the pack. This trick may be played 

drew has turned quite over in the pack! with a single deck of cards by separating it 

into two halves, one half containing the block 
cards and the other the red, but of course two 
HOW TO WEIGH A CARD full packs are better for mystifying the audience. 

Hand a deck of cards to someone in your 
audience and ask him to select a card and 
■how it to the other spectators, though not to 
you. Then take the card from him and seem 
to weigh it face down in your hand; and as 
you do so, make a mark upon the edge of it 
vilh your thumb nail— not too deeply, but dis- 
tinctly enough for you to see or feel it without 
too much trouble. Now give the card back to 
Person who holds the deck and let him 
shuffle it in with the rest of the cards. He will 
now hand the cards to you one at a time, and 
you will weigh each one in your hand with 
solemn face. When you see or feel the mark 
on the edge of the card, you will find that card 
°> lust the right weight, and will hold it up 
to the audience for verification. 


PASSING A CARD THROUGH 
, THE DECK 

Hold up the seven and eight of hearts per- 
fectly squared, so that you will seem to be 
holding only the eight of hearts (see cut). Now 
lay the seven and eight of hearts— which your 
audience believe to be only the eight — on top 
of the deck, which of course is held face down. 
In plain sight of everyone take the top cerd off 
the deck and without allowing its face to be 
seen, place it on the bottom of the pack. Say 
“abracadabra” or any other magic word that 
takes your fancy, and turn over the top card 
of the deck. It will be the eight of hearts, 
which has passed dear through the deck. 
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THE FOUR 
FIVES 

Get a friend to 
take the four 
“fives’' out of a 
deck of cards, and 
then tell him to 
arrange them so 
that only four 
spots can be seen 
on each card. The 
picture will show 
you how he should 
doit. 


CARD TRICKS 


MAKING A CARD FALL 
FROM THE. DECK 

This trick may be combined with any trick 
in which a card is “guessed," and it may also 
be performed os a trick by itself. In that case 
you ask someone to choose a card, look at it 
and show it to the other spectators, and then 
hand it back to you. Without looking at it, 
you put it back in tho center of the pack, letting 
them sec you do so. But bo care- 
ful not to push it all the way into |, |, ' 

the pack. Now stand up in front 
of your audience and holding the 1 f * ♦ I mg, 
pack face down, pull the card I T>7 I g/? 
halfway out of the pack, mean- I “ 
whilo shielding It from view be- i • #/ “ 

hind your partly closed hand, 
which holds the cards. Then let I f&rf 
the pack fall about three feet to I K2M 
the table or the floor. The card I “Ait; pk# 
will fall clear of the rest— prob- |“ 

ably face up. '*♦* 

A CARD PUZZLE -vj J ^ . 

If you have a friend who likes I ♦ • 

to do puzzles, give him this one I™™* “ “ 
to work._ Take all the kings, 
queens, jacks, and tens out of a I £3$: 
deck of cards, and ask him to I J3§ 

arrange them so that there will I jfcjli >&,i 
be a king, queen, jack, and ten ■■■hbAmm 
of a different suit in each one of 
the horizontal and perpendicular rows of the 
square and in each one of the diagonals. 

GENUINE MAGIC 

Counting the ace as high, discard everything 
in the deck below the seven. Then lay out the 
remaining thirty-two cards face up in four piles, 
each pile containing, without regard to suit, an 
ace on the bottom, then a king on top of the 
ace, next a queen on top of the king, then a 
jack, then a ten, and so on down to the seven, 
which will be on the top of the pile. Now pick 


at the left; that is, put the left-hand pack on 
top of the one next it, those two on top of the 
third, and all three on top of the fourth. Hand 
the deck to a spectator and ask him to cut it 
as many times as he likes, always keeping the 
cards face upward and making only one cut at 
a time — or, in other words, always piling the 
cards after each cut before he mokes the next 
cut. When he ia satisfied that the cards ore 
properly cut, deni them out, 
one at a time, into eight piles, 
£'\* 'JvS beginning at tho right and deal- 
jfifo ing only one card to a pile at a 

fife* time. “ you have followed all 
♦»{ these directions carefully, you 

. . will now havo all the cards of 

♦3TI the same value in the same 

KBfc JT* pile; the aces will all be to- 
cEm T«j*T cether, the kings together, tho 
v queens, the jacks, etc. The or- 
yi” der in which the piles are ar- 

i tV* ranged will always be the same, 
i-J'flj so if you memorizo that order 

rCxj fSjaC you can always pick up a card 
*►4*; Vv' ' of any denomination your oudi- 
-'■■■■ ■ — — i ence may ask for. That Is, if 
V-V they demand a seven or an acc 

V T V or a ten, you will always know 

A .A in just what pile to find it. One 

A* A' of the interesting things about 

this trick is that it seems as 
much like magic to the per- 
former as it does to the audience. 


A DELICATE SENSE OF TOUCH 
Take a card from the deck, and without look- 
ing at it hold it up to the audience, with your 
thumb on the lower edge of the card and your 
finger on the top. Now, with your left hand, 
feel the card carefully atl over; but meanwhile 
bend it with vour right hand just enough for 
you to get a hasty glance at the lower corner 
where the suit and number are marked. Then 
name the card for your audience. 






Of course he will agree. Then go on very 
quickly to your second question: “Now in the 
blacks there are two suits, spades and cluba. 
Which do you choose?” If he says spades, 
proceed to the third question at once. If he 
savs clubs, say, “That gives me the spades, 
doesn't it?” And when he agrees, hurry on to 
tho third question: “Now each auit has thirteen 
cards, but for convenience lot us say there are 
sixteen. Which half of th© spades would you 
then choose, the upper or the lower eight?” 
ao** that these five or six turned cards will be If he says the lower, hurry on. If he says the 

facing toward you and the other cards toward upper, say. “That gives me the lower eight,” 

the audience. Note the card facing you. Now and then hurry on. “Now of the lower eight, 

put the cards behind you, pretend to shuffle which do you choose, the upper four or the 

them , and place the card that was facing you lower four?" If he says tho lower, hurry on. 

on the other side of the pack, so that when If he says the upper, make your little speech 

you hold the deck up again it will be facing as above, and then say, “Of the lower four 

the audience. With all the hocus-pocus you which do you choose, the upper two or the 

like, feel this card as you hold it toward the lower two? 5 ’ When the upper two have been 

audience, and finally tell them what it is. eliminated after the usual fashion, say, Of 

Meanwhile you have been taking note of the the lower two, which do you choose, tho upper 

card facinc vou. Now out the cards behind one or the lower one?” If he says th© lower, 


CARD TRICKS 


DETECTING A TURNED CARD 
You can perform this trick only with a deck 
in which the picture cards have a narrower 
margin at one end of the card than at the 
other. Place three or four of the pjeture cards 
so that all the broad margins point in the same 
direction. Now ask a spectator to turn one of 
tho cards around while you are not looking. 
You can easily tell which card ho turned by 
looking for the one that has a narrow margin 
at the end where the margins of all the other 
cards are broad. If your friends try to mystify 
you by not turning any cards, you will find that 
out, too. And if you have a good memory, you 
can place the borders in any position, memorize 
the direction of the narrow margin on each 
card, and note when one of the cards has been 
shifted. 


you choose?” If he says, “Black ” proceed 
« once to the next question, for he has chosen 
2® *>*]?* color. But if he says, “Red,” then 
That gives me the blacks, doesn’t it?" 
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THE LOST ACE 

The success of this 
trick will depend upon 
the apparent careless- 
ness with which you , 

will seem to lav down A- 

on the table the four B 

aces out of a deck of Lj 

cards. You will need 
to practice this a good && 

deal, for there really 
are not four aces, but 
only three aces— of , 

clubs, diamonds, and 
spades — together with 
the nine of hearts. But 
two cards are laid on 
top of the four spots 
along either side of tho 
nine of hearts, so that 
it looks like the ace of 
hearts. The real ace of hearts you put in your 
pocket before you began to do the .trick. 

When everyone has seen your “four" aces, 
shuffle the four cards into the pack, and hand- 
ing the deck to one of the spectators, ask him 
to shuffle it, too. Then tell him to find the 
four aces. Of course he will find only three. 
Then you will produco the fourth ace from 
your pocket! 

SLIPPING A CARD FROM THE DECK 

To perform this trick smoothly and convinc- 
ingly takes a little practice, for you 
must have your fingers trained to do ^ 
just what you tell them. First, let 
someone in tho audience take a card /£ 
from the deck and show it to all the / 

spectators. Then have him place it on / 

the bottom of the deck. You will hold I 
the deck up before the audience so that tps*/ 
they may all see that the card he chose 
is on the bottom and nowhere else. \ 

Now pretend to take it off the bottom V 
and put it somewhere in the middle of 7 s ** 
the deck— in reality you will remove 
the card next the bottom, as we have 
shown in Fig. x. The card that was ^ 
chosen will still be on the bottom. Now f 
holding the deck between your thumb y 
and first finger, in the manner which i 
we have shown in Fig. 2, get someone r 
to strike the cards a hard blow. All the 
cards will fly from your hand save one. \ 

That one will be left in your hand, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and it will be the card V-*' 
that was chosen. 

READING A CARD FROM ITS 
BACK 

Many card tricks depend on the ^ 
roagician’s ability to divert attention y 

from himself at just the right moment, y- 

This is not hard to do, once you leam / 
how. Make a joke at the expense of ^ 
one of the members of the company — k 
everybody will turn to see how he takes \\ 
it. Speak to the cat or dog. Ask some- \ 
one to raise a window shade. Any- 'V 
thing will do, if it just gives you an 
instant when no one’s eyes are upon 
you. To do the trick wo are about to 
describe, you must find a chance to look at the 
top card in the deck. Then when everyone is 


CARD TRICKS 


settled, divide the deck into four piles, which 
you lay along in a row. Of course the card you 
looked at will be on top of the first pile. Let 
us suppose that card is the ace of hearts. Now 
point to the top card of the pile at the other 
end of the row and say, “This is the ace of 
hearts." You will pick it up without exhibiting 
it, so no one will know that it is quite another 
card— say, the king of spades. Now point to 
the top card in the next pile and say, “This is 
the king of spades." You will pick it up and 
find that it is tho seven of clubs, perhaps. Now 
point to the next pile and say, “This is the 
seven of clubs”— and pick it up. Let 
us say that it is the eight of dia- 
X »a°nds. Point to the first pile you 
\ laid down and say, “This is the eight 

\\ of diamonds." You will, of course, 

J pick up the ace of hearts. Hastily 
\ ipij slip the ace of hearts into your hand 
next the king of spades and show 
the four cards to the audience. They 
/' will see the cards you named, in tho 
order in which you picked them up. 


rto.i 


A CLEVER SCOOP 

Lay out the cards in a long row, ns 
shown in the figure, so that only a 
— fraction of each one shows. They 

should all be face up. A little prac- 
tice will teach you how to pick them 
\ all up with a single gesture. Put. 
^ your hand under the laEt card, the 
ft one that lies on tho table, and bend 
f it toward the right a little. Then, 
// wilh a ^ht, quick sweep of the arm, 
scoop them all up into your hand. 

'SssB?' All the cards will fall into place with 
a continuous, wavelike motion. This 
is one of the tricks that look quite 
amazing to spectators, though it is 
simple enough for anyone who has the patience 
to perfect himself in it. 
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This Disappearing Coin Trick Is a Real Poser 

* 



6U)E 


KEEN 


WHITE EWVELORE 


CLUE UUDCR 
SIDE Of 
CCNUft 
PWlLL , 


GREEN 
' RINK 
TtUOW 


GREEN 


to discover that the com has disappeared 
entirely, seemingly right through the pa- 
per without even leaving a hole. 

And now to explain just how it’s done. 
Cut seven squares of colored paper to the 
dimensions shown — two yellow, two pink 
and two green; the largest and last one 
being white paper. Crease the sheets to 
fold as indicated by the dotted lines, place 


POPULAR MECHANICS JAN., 1939 
Here's a little trick to remember for the 
next party. A coin is wrapped inside of 
three small sheets of paper, one over the 
oilier. Then, keeping the wrapped coin 
right before your eyes, the performer 
shows you how completely the coin is 
wrapped and oven allows you to pinch the 
paper for assurance. Next, he lays the pa- 
per on the table, unwraps it carefully in 
full vision of spectators, who arc amazed 

l Tl it lit i 1 la « 


w » 

the two green sheets back to back and 
stick the center panels together with glue. 
Place the green sheets on the table with 
one pink and one yellow sheet on top, and 
fold each envelope, starting with the yel- 
low one which should be inclosed in the 
pink one, and so on. When the folds arc 
completed, reverse the pocket so that the 
unfolded green sheet is uppermost and re- 
peat the process. You now have two pack- 
ets of folded envelopes but tile green ones 
-e glued together through the center 
, mols so that the assembly appears as one 
package. With this inclosed in the white 
envelope you are ready for the perform- 
ance. Placing the packet on the tabic, you 
borrow a coin. Ask the donor to observe 
the date so that when you return it he will 
see it is the same coin. 

Unwrapping the envelopes, and leaving 
them in the order shown, place the coin in 


the center of the smallest envelope and re- 
fold them separately as before, but, before 
finishing by inclosing in the white enve- 
lope, give the green packet an extra turn 
which will bring the empty assembly of 
envelopes uppermost. This extra flip of 
the package will not be noticed by the 
spectators as your folding is accomplished 
by turning each envelope over in its turn. 
Now unfold the sheets. The last and yel- 
low envelope will be found empty. To 
make the coin rc-appeor, simply re -fold 
the envelopes and repeat the turning of the 
packet after the green one is closed. 

— G. IS. Hendrickson, Argyle, Wis. 


1[A quickly vanishing red ink can be made 
by dissolving a small quantity of phenol- 
phlhalein in strong ammonia. Writing done 
with this ink disappears a short time after 
it has been exposed to the aii\ 





These are a lew sensational 
tricks with which you can 
fool oven the "wise ouy." 


!*# batat ol ("J'j'ilk Iot -Jogt era <ic«llant for Dicta oMacti. 

'■/ '111®! by Ken Murray 

r | 1 HESE tricks arc particularly suitable for 
‘M A o«nat«ur presentation because they re- 
■<?h 4 uil 'e little or no skill — each illusion prac- 

tical’y working' itself because of the unique 
magnetic principle employed. Although you 
c * n «ury nil of them in one pocket with con- 
venience, they are not in the pocket-trick 
claSS bccaU5e each 1S exceptionally startling 
2* " .‘.-.w ’*NS8&I «nid inexplicable. Practice each illusion several 

- /§\ limcs Pfivalely so lliat the "moves” become 

natural, and then you can fool successfully 
/. *i9Sgg£jj'' the wisest member of an after-dinner or club 

. audience and soon acquire a reputation as a 

sleight-of-hand artist. • 

Mecbanix Illustrated March, 1943 

Mitch" trick narrow atrip of .thin iron i» «m- 
baddad m papar match. Mnqnat h liliad in placa in match book. Loll: 
' v *** " u,<h ban ' aod «•*»♦•» ha** baan ramorod, ona match it scon 
Btjgftygjawffi* -3 ,0 fcav * P*** 1 '***^ ’h* bottom to»sl cr. Bo) ow: Tho parformar it appar. 

,n,lT abl * ,0 l#l,cl containing tha Canadian nickal by tmoli. 
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Til* cord ii pullod Ihrough th* holes in a dac* of cards *o 
show it Si apparently -continuous yet dock <40 b« Cut ift two. 


Each effect makes use of one or two tiny 
magnets. “Alnico" (alloy metal) magnets, 
which pack a lot of power in a small package, 
are bast. In most cases the same one can be 
used for several tricks. The small magnetic 
dogs, sold in department and novelty stores, 
have bases which arc excellent for the pur- 
pose. These arc variously known as "Mol 
Doggies" or "Snooty Pups.” The cost Is 
generally 10 cents each. The 
illustration shows an assort- 
ment from which the magnets 
have been removed. — - 

The Penelrating Match 

A book of paper matches is 
taken from the pocket and two 
of the matches removed and con p 

placed on the table and covered 
with a cardboard or plastic 
beverage coaster. The match 
book is placed on the coaster. 

The latter is lifted so that an- 
other coaster can bo dropped 
over the matches. Now you ap- 
parently have an arrangement 
of two matches covered with 
two coasters with the match 
book on top. Lift off the match 
book ^nd then the top coaster. 

Underneath the latter and on 
the bottom coaster is one of the 
matches, which seemingly lias 
penetrated through the coaster 
itself! 

This trick v.artling and you 
must try the above moves to 
fully appreciate ii. It works it- 


The d rovino ihowj positions of 1li« Uo 
r^agnOfs and strings halves «rc joined. 
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KNIF-C 


MAGNET 




! Th# p»/f<»/m»r can nwko 0>« 
P«P«f drinking cup cling » o th* 
knife, although It will not do 
to for ' ipactatori. Drawing 
ihowi niagnat baliind handle. 


HOW MAGNETS WORK 

A magnot is a piece of iron or sleel which hai the 
ability to draw to It ofher plecos Of similar motal. 
Natural magnetj, found in iron ore deposits are 
called "lodeitones." These are irregular In shape 
while manufactured meanets ara uiuaflvr made in the 
form of bars or horseshoes. When a bar magnet is 
suspended by a string tied to Its center, one end will 
point fo the Magnetic North Pole of the earth and 
the other wijl point to the Magnetic Sooth Pole. This 
is the principle of the magnetic compass. The ends 
of the magnet ara also called poles— north and south 
respectively. About the poles there exist magnetic 
lines of force which compose the ‘’magnetic field." 
These lines of force couse magnetic attraction. 

A piece ot Iron may be magnetized very easily by 
stroking it with another magnet or by placing it In a 
coil of wire through which a direct current is flowing. 
When a magnot is broken, each separate piece be- 
comes a magnet. It may be demagnetized by heating 
or striking with a hammer. 

All matter is composed of tiny partieles, colled 
"molecules," which fit together like bricks in a wall. 
When iron or steel it magnetized, its molecules (which 
are tiny magnets themselves), lino themselves up with 
their north poles pointing one way and their south 
poles pointing the opposite way. Demagnetizing con- 
sists in shaking them up and scrambling them. 

Permanent magnets hold their magnetism for o 
long time and ara made of hard steel. They are used 
in compasses ond electrical measuring Instruments. 
Temporary magnets, made of soft Iron, are used in 
telegraph Instruments, simple motors, doorbells, etc. 
(Further Information on mogncts mey be found In Thn 
School Shop section on page Ml.) 


self. Three matches arp removed from the 
back row of the match book to accommodate a 
magnet, which is cemented in place. One of the 
paper matches is split, a narrow and very thin 
strip of iron (or a piece of steel needle) is 
inserted and the match is pasted back to- 
gether again. It «\>d a plain match are the ones 
When you place the first coaster and 
match book over the matches, the prepared 
match clings magnetically to the underside. 
Lifting this coaster also lifts the match and the 
second coaster is placed over the unprepared 
mutch. Before lifting the top coaster, remove 
the match book. This is one of the few tricks 
that can be repeated with little chance ol 
detection, and it becomes more and more 
puzzling to your audience. Have a spare book 
of matches on hand in order to mako'a switch 
if anyone should wish to examine the ma- 
terial afterwards. Make your moves rapidly 
and no one will ever get wise to them. 


Abwc Mogn#* If m»lch box drawer. 

of s»e*l nccdlo in n»*tcf» will b*l*»C6 if c« bcr. 
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Itlt: "Sliding Glue" is the reason why the cigarette 
clings to the deck of card*. Ah <>•*: A steel needle in 
cigarette and magr.el held back cl card is secret. 



Sense of Smell ciple is really very clever. A little preparation 

is required but the trick is worth it. The effect 
Distribute small coin envelopes to the mem- consists of a cord threaded through a hole in 
hers of your audience and have each one seal a deck of cards. When you pull one end of the 
inside his envelope a nickel. One should be a cord, the other end shortens, anti vice versa. 
Canadian nickel; the others United Stntes However, at any time you can separate the 
coins. When the envelopes have been shuflled deck into halves, holding them wide apart and 
and handed to you one at a time, you can showing that the cord is severed. Replacing 
instantly determine which envelope contains the halves together, the cords pulls through, 
the Canadian nickel merely by smelling it. At bock and forth, exactly as if it were whole, 
least, that is the misleading explanation you The drawing show* how the deck is pro- 
give. In roality you have a magnet clipped pored. Use any old 
between two fingers. The Canadian nickel is . . , t . t 

the only one that will bo attracted by the -Al 

magnet because it contains a small percentage ■ 

of iron. Another miracle has been performed! . -A ' *. • ' : ;-y' 


Cord through a Deck of Cards 

Here is another of those rare tricks you cai 
do over and over again— your audience be 
coming more mystified each time. The prin 


A6cr*: Fo« "Dead or 
A lire" flick, llffl beai- 
log •» idled la flip coa- 
tjln.Bg thn name of the 
deed p«< loo. A roagoel 
jod ling doai the i«st. 


Eoch card l» split fo.- 
5k oft distance or.d stall 
wool is cemented in- 
dd* «s of ri$6f. Mag- 
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deck — the older the better— and cut an oblong 
opening in each of about 40 cards. Glue these to- 
gether in two books of 20 , and glue a plain 
card to one side of each book. At one end 
of the opening in each of them, cement a small 
rivet. One magnet, with the end of the cord 
cemented to it, is placed in the slot or opening in 
each book as in the sketch. A cover card is then 
glued over the opening in each. The other cards 
are punched for passage of the cord. Glue very 
short pieces of cord to each of the inside cards 
so that it will appear that the cords are severed. 
When the deck is held together you can pull either 
of the cords and the other cord will be shortened, 
due to the fact that the two magnets will follow 
each other inside the openings. You can separate 
the deck as often as you wish and the action will 
continue when the halves are placed together 
again. 

The Buoyant Drinking Cup 

Magicians like to float things in the air with 
the greatest of ease and if you wish to do a little 
after-dinner floating, nothing could be easier and 
more mystifying than this particular levitation. 
Required props arc a paper drinking cup and a 
steel dinner knife, both ordinarily available. 
When you place the handle of the knife inside 
the cup, the latter clings tenaciously, and you can 
carry the cup around the room by this improvised 
handle, to (he wonderment of oil. Hie audience 
will find nothing sticky about the cup or knife; 
moreover, they cannot duplicate the feat no 
matter how hard they try. There is a good reason. 
When you pick up the cup in your left hand, in 
the palm is one of the small magnets. This is held 
naturally against the outside of the cup. Hie 
knife handle is placed opposite the magnet, the 
two cling together and the cup floats. Allow the 
magnet to drop back into your hand before pass- 
ing the cup and knife for examination and trial. 

The Acrobatic Match 

The match in the photo is a very good acrobat 
for it can hold itself off balance with only one end 
resting on (he edge of a match box. You will need 
to switch match and box after exhibiting the 
trick because a length of fine needle is embedded 
in the end of the match slick, and one of the small 
magnets is fitted underneath the bottom of the 
match box drawer. 

Sliding Glue 

This trick is known to a few amateur magicians 
and it has been given the name ot “Sliding Glue.” 
Tlie reason is apparent. Three or four playing 
cards are held in one hand and a cigarette placed 
on (lie face of the front one. It adheres as if glued 
jn pla ce. Now the performer slides the front card 
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from the remainder, but instead of continuing to 
cling to it, the cigarette remains in the same posi- 
tion, even after all but one Of the cards have been 
slid from underneath it. It should be mentioned 
that a special glue is not required. Instead, push 
a short, heavy steel needle inside the cigarette. 

With two fingers hold one of the tiny magnets 
at the back of the cards. The cigarette will cling 
and your audience will be much impressed. 

Dead or Alive? 

Do the names that dying persons leave behind 
them have an aura, an almost imperceptible 
influence that makes them different from the 
names of living people? Suppose, for instance, 
that a number of names of live persons are written 
on separate slips of paper, which are then 
crumpled into little pellets, and the name of a 
dead person treated likewise and the pellets well 
and fairly mixed. If you were to pass your hand 
over them, you’d expect nothing untoward to 
liappen, unless you were familiar with this trick. 

In that case, even were you blindfolded, one of 
the pellets would leave the others and appear in 
your hand. Unrolled, it would be found to have 
on it the name of the dead person. 

Mystic aura or not, it is simple to do if you 
take care to roll up a tiny steel ball bearing when 
making a pellet of the dead person's written, 
name. On one finger wear a ring having .one of 
the small magnets attached. It will attract the 
“dead” pellet from any number of unprepared 
"live” pellets when your hand and the ring ore 
brought near. Take care to dispose of the steel 
bearing as you unroll the slip of paper. 

Tlie Rising Card is a very simple trick. In 
effect, a spectator chooses a playing card and 
returns it to the deck. The deck may be shuffled.' 
Holding the deck in one hand you merely touch 
it with the end of a pencil and immediately the 
chosen card rises, following the pencil out of 
the deck. 

The pencil should be a large one — as in the 
case of some mechanical pencils— so that a tiny 
magnet can be concealed inside the end cap, 
making the latter highly magnetic. With a sharp 
knife, gently and carefully slit open one end of 
each playing card, inserting the knife between 
the piles. In this space put one or two strands 
from a wad of new steel wool; then cement each 
card end down and place it under weights so that 
tire operation will not be visible afterwards. 

The cards may be in any order but the treated 
ends must all be together. After a card is selected, 
reverse the pack. When the one card is returned, 
it will be reversed with respect to the other cards. 

Hold the deck loosely when touching it with the 
magnetic pencil and, regardless of where it is in 
the deck, the selected card will be attracted and 
will cling sufficiently to the pencil to rise from 
the pack. — ■ 
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SCO 


Triclls for .Amateur Conjurors. 


CARD READING- Any deck of card* 
are thoroughly shuffled o»d three elastic 
bands placed all arouud cuds by any one 
to put edges all evened up. yet the per- 
former tabes pack face downward in right 
baud and reads thccards off one at a time. 
This is easy lo perform aud bard to de- 
tect On tbc ring Unger of the right 
baud wear a broad, plain bright ring 
You con now see right tnto the ring. a$ il 
were, aud easily see the diminished card 
slips, which will at once tell you the 
name of the bottom card You will be 
surprised lo see what you cau do by prac- 
tising thu cord effect. 

• 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHTNING Provide 
a till tube that is larger at ouc cud than 
it is «i the other, and in which there are 
severed holes Fill tins hole with pow- 
dered resin, and wheu it is shaken over 
the flatnc of a torch, the reflection will 
produce the exact appearance of light- 
ning. 

INDIAN DUCK TRICK A little tin 
or earthen pan. or sometimes half a coca- 
nut shell, supported ou three stones, is 
filled with water, ou winch is sprinkled a 
red powder. Tendering it practically 
opaque. A Rule duck of wood or porce- 
Uiu is placed upon the surface, where it 
at first floats, hut at the command of the 
performer suddeuly dives, remaining sub- 
merged until ogain ordered lo rise. This 
very ingenious trick depeuda upou the 
fact thot in the bottom of the vessel there 
iso uiiuute hole, through which passes e 
hair. Ouc end of this is attached to the 
duck: the oilier remains at the disposal 
of the performer, and is attached, by 
uicaii9 of a pellet of wax. to his hand or 
waud. When he wishes the duck lo dive 
he pulls the liair; whan lie desires it to 
rise he relaxes the p.ill. There is natur- 
ally ovtne amount of leakage through the 
pinhole, and to cover this the performer 
takes care, when filling the pan. acci- 
dentally to spill a liule water The 
ground is thus already welled the fact 
that it gets a little more Is not noticed. 


TO TASS A CARD THROUGH A 
HANDKERCHIEF. A card is freely 
chosen, aud after due note has boon la. 
ken of its suit and value it is returned 
to the pack and, having been brought to 
the top by means of the "pass" is palmed 
and handed with the same hand to some 
one in the audience to he shuffled While 
this is being done obtaiu the loan of a 
V from ?nir.c nb! i:> r;»<? si'ceta- 


Next request the person who shuffled the 
carda to piece the pack, face upward, on 
the center of the handkerchief . by which 

means it is 
very natur 
ally brought 
immed lately 
over the con- 
cealed card 
That pan of tbc hand- 
kerchief lying on the 
forearm is then bro t 
over tlve face of the 
cards, which are then 
raised, still coveted, 
by their hinder cod, 
with the fingers and 
thumbof the left hand 
This movement leaves 
the chosen card outlie 
outside, at the rear of 
the handkerchief. »u 
which position it is 
completely concealed by bringing tbe op- 
posite sides of the houdkerebief rouud to 
tbe back in the act of concluding the op- 
p< ration of folding up the cards The 
pack it then screwed up tightly qnd the 
position of the whole reversed (see illus- 
nation ) Now hold up tbc handkerchief 
by the four corner’s and on gently shak- 
ing the card will gradually appear, pre- 
senting to tbe onlookers tbe effect of be- 
ing gradually forced thro’ the handker- 
chief.— Amattur Conjuring. 

THE MAGNETIZED CARDS This 
is a very effective trick and oue that may 
be presented at close quarters without 
fear of detection. Tbc operator, having 
satisfied the compauy Dial Ills hands aie 
free from preparation, places the palm of 
left flat ou the table. lie next inserts a 
number of cards, one by o belwecu tbc 
hand aud toe tabic, and continues doing 
this until a complete circle lias been 
inode of about one foot in diameter. Tbis 
douc the ltaud is raised, when, to lUcsur- 
prise of all. the cards adhere to the palm 
aud ni3y be moved about iu any direc- 
tion without fear of any falling. Finally 
at the word of command tbe Cards fall to 
the ground, when everyone can examine 
them as well as the hand of tbe perform- 
er. The secret lies in the use of a pin or 
needle, which is passed through the skin 
at the root of tbe second finger. When 
properly inserted this should lie on a line 
with tlic finger Tbe first card is placed 
between the point of tbe needle and the 
fingers, tlie second between the eye and 


aud those already la poaitiou, the re- 
mainder being fixed up iu the Same man- 
ner. Finally, after the hand has been 
raised aud turned over, oue or two cards 
arc added to conceal the means of reten- 
tion. after which the whole may be passed 
right under the eyes of a spectator with- 
out auy fear of the secret being discov- 
ered To dislodge the uecdle. thus caus- 
ing tbc cards to fall to the ground, you 
have merely to press lightly with tbe tipa 
of the fingers. 

DITINC NAILS IN TWO. Tins i» 
the greatest accomplishment of the strong 
innn iu tbe circus. aod ouc that has a par- 
ticular charm for the boys. The men who 
do this uever use the common steel nail. 
They use cast iron Oucs, whose grain 
makes them break mom easily. Nor arc 
the nails bilien iu two by the teeth, as is 
commonly supposed, but they are aimply 
broken by th« otrcuglh of the fingcra 
To bite a nail in two put tbc thumb of 
your right hand under the nail new the 
middle, with the index finger on top of 
the nail at the end. Then put the other 
end of the uail between the teeth ou the 
left side of the mouth. Puab down 
sharply and strongly with your index fin- 
ger. aud crack goes the uail. If you do 
it quickly your audience will think you 
have bitteu it off, but you haven’t. Try 
ibis wiib i-lcad pencil, so os to get the 
knack of it, before trying tbc cast-irou 
nail. 

SMOKE FROM TWO EMPY PIPES. 

Two empty and dean cloy pipe* are 
passed arouud for examination and os- 
tensibly proved to be unprepared. The 
bowls are then placed oue over the other, 
when the j»erformer, by simply inserting 
ouc of tlic stems iu his mouth, commences 
to blow clouds of smoke from the pipcs- 
Tlic solution of the mystery is as follovo 
A few drops of hydrochloric acid (spirits 
of salts) arc placed in one of tbe pipes, 
while the other is similarly treated with 
ammonia The uniou of the two chem- 
icals produces a thick vaj>or, which hrr 
all the appearance of smoke produceJ 
from tobacco. A good cornbiiiaiton trick 
may be performed by preparing a glass 
tumbler and the bottom of 3 tea plate, as 
above described; the plate is tbcu placed 
over thetumblcr, the whole beiug covered 
with a handkerchief- The smoke so mys- 
teriously produced from the plpeamay 
now be caused, apparently by some oc- 
cult means, to find its way into the closed 
tuuiblor. 
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I'inlxill punier. The loud 
rattling nolso which this 
wizard s box make.' when it 
is shaken invariably leads 
unfortunate experimenters 
to jounce it around like a 
tambourine, convinced that 
something is bound to let 
go. An irregular track lor a 
steel ball or marble is pro- 
vided under tin* box H<1. 
with a single channel lead- 
ing to a small cup. When 
this cup is depressed, it 
wit IkI raws the Ikl holt, free- 
ing the top of the box. Un- 
til you know the trick, no 
amount of work will jockey 
the ball into the right 
groove and the cup. Make 
the track for the ball of 3" 
ply wood , backed by smoot h- 
sairfacedwallboanl. A flash- 
light reflector will make an 
excellent shield for the de- 
pressed cup. 


catch ouoe 


STEEL 

BALL 
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Secret locks, based on principles of physics, engineering , 

chemistry and metallurgy , will puzzle your friends 
until you show them the simple tricks that release the lids . 





By Prof. A. M. Low 



B OXES which cannot he opened without 
a knowledge of their unseen locking 
mechanisms probably originated in China 
many centuries ago. The ancient Egyptians 
may have used them. And the Borgias re- 
fined the design to reward the successful 
puzzle fan with a lethal shot in the thumb. 

Today, spring-loaded daggers are out, 
but the trick box is still a parlor menace. 
Your friends can probe and rattle the eight 
little wizard’s boxes pictured here for hours 
on end without discovering the simple de- 
vices which release their lids. 

Unlike most Chinese lx>xes, which are 
made with one particular part of a pattern 
that must be pressed or slid into place l>e- 
fore the lid can be raised, these boxes de- 
pend upon a mixture of physics, engineer- 
ing, chemistry and metallurgy for their op- 
eration. Patience and a good memory will 
not open them; the solution calls for the 
kind of intellectual exercise which makes a 
puzzle really novel. 

There are innumerable variations of the 
designs I have outlined. During the last 
war those who were engaged in the manu- 
facture of booby traps learned how many 
trick devices can he used. One of the sim- 
plest of all bomb boxes was detonated when 
a globule of mercury closed a circuit as the 
box was lifted or tipped in some particular 
direction. A wizard’s box could l>e opened 
hv using a similar globule of mercury to 
feed cur rent to a solenoid or magnet. I lore, 
of course, the contact wires would have to 
be carefully placed, to avoid accidental re- 
leasing of the lid. Or a penny might l>e 
used to close a circuit from a battery inside 
the box to a magnet, simply by threading 
two lead wires through a side wall. You 
can even make a box that opens only for a 
certain musical note by basing the lock on 
a reed which responds to that note. 

Trv vour hand at one of these wizard’s 

9 r 

boxes; they will pay off, lx>th as craft 
projects and as entertaining puzzles. 


spring 


CATCH LEVER 




Pncumalir rrlouse opens this brain teaser, which 
culls for a few pieces of brass stock, a weak strip 
of spring steel, a small metal tube and a toy 
IkiIIooii. By breathing through a minute hole in 
one corner of the box, von inflate the balloon, 
causing a spring-backed lever to withdraw a 
catch from a latch plate attached to the lid of 
the how Spring adjusts by turning the screw eye, 
must lie just strong enough to deflate balloon. 
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Magnets, marbles, and metal that melts 
at 70 0 keep the lids on these four boxes. 
Weighted wheels lock the other two. 


GUIDE FOP BAR MAGNET 


MARBLE 
IN LOCK 
POSITION 


is HUaviKil to a thin strin or spring nrass uuu 
normally presses it through a nonmagnetic guide 
and into a nonmagnetic socket attached to the 
lid of the box. In this iKJsitlon it is close enough 
to the side of the chest to draw Imck from tlic 
brass socket when a small piece of iron is placed 
against the outside surface of the box. An old 
Iron key is a good releasing agent; you have only 
to lit it to an imaginary keyhole and the lid 
cranes free. .A variation would bo to use an iron 
lmr as the catch, nod a magnet lor the key. Use 
a small hot strong Alnico magnet in either case 
and brass or aluminum for the other parts. 



Knd-over-end motion 
does it. The mechanism 
on the Hd consists of a 
small gear wheel, inter- 
acting with two racks. 
Near the end of each 
rack is a notch, and at 
a certain point in their 
travel these notches 
clear a pair of catches 
in the box. A small 
weight near the rim of 
a disk attached to the 
gear wheel causes the 
gear to rotate when the 
box is flipped over. To 
open the chest, it must 
be rotated until the 
racks reach one limit of 
their travel and then re- 
volved a known number 
of times in the reverse 
direction. Rack teeth 
can be shaped with a 
jeweler’s Hie to mesh 
with a clock gear. 
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COPPER-WIRE LOOP 


WOODS 

METAL 


MARBLE IN 

RELEASE 

POSITION 


MARBLE 
IN LOCK 
POSITION 


Centrifugal force releases the top of this can- 
ister which, like the gravity box, can be used to 
hold cigarettes or candy. An ideal project for 
the metal worker, it uses two or three marbles, 
placed in a groove in the lid, to hold that mem- 
ber in position. If the box is shaken, the marbles 
jog out of the groove and then roll down l>c- 
twocn the lip of the box and the sloping lkl 
flange. A glance at the diagram shows how this 
locks the lid in place. A quick twirl of the box 
forces the marbles back up the flange and into 
the groove. Presto! You can now help yourself 
to another bon-bon. As with other Wes, be 
careful all parts are smooth and free-acting l>c- 
fore you close it For the first trial. 


Thermul tripper-upper. Few wizard's boxes are 
simpler to build and more difficult to open. The 
successful puzzle fan must place a lighted match 
or cigarette lighter to the two small extensions 
of twisted copper wire which project from a 
small hole in the lkl of the box ..before the catch 
can be released. Actually, the wire extends in 
the form of a loop into a globule of low-melting- 
point metal poured in a small, undercut hole in 
tin* liin of the W. Wood’s* metal, which melts 
at about 70*. is an ideal locking alloy. Addi- 
tional, blind wire extensions will add to the 
puzzle fan’s confusion but are hardly needed, 
licat Is of course necessary when you wish to 
relock the box for another occasion. 



WHEEL ON END 
OF BOX 


CATCH ON 
BOX SIDE 


LEAD 

WEIGHT. 


Variation of the end-over-end 
Imix lias a weighted wheel on 
the ltd. A release notch at one 
point on the circumference of 
the wheel clears a catch on the 
side of the box. Obviously (lie 
lid cannot be lifted unless the 
box is tilted at exactly the right 
angle. Make sure the wheel 
runs true and free. end 
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How to M*vJte n Troaouro Doze 

Socml Kffiy Inenhr.uaJlWr IVoc«ptMle of tlio Zili.du Ko^lclnn 

oil tarr but Cl««er Trlctt 


It Is noL difficult to make a Hindu treas- 
urc box, which to the onlooker wemR to 
form an Inexhaustible receptacle. The 
(censure box really consists of two Kotos, 
one fitted closely Inside the other. Tlio mn- 
giclan makes no ROcrct of the fact that 
it Is made hi two sections, one noting as a 
sort of shell for the other; lu fact, he be- 
gins proceedings l»y taking I he treasure 
box apart In order Unit the spectators can 
see both sections. The outside cover Is 
open at one end so that It can easily be 
seen that It Is empty. After the spectators 
are satisfied the treasure Ih»x Is put to- 
gether and then all sorts of sweetmeats, 
toys ami other trifles are taken from It. At 
any rate, the treasure box :»•*•.. attain 1 m* 
shown empty and immediately afterward 
Hie work of taking out t re.; cures can recom- 
mence. 

The Hindu magicians make their treas- 
ure box I u two sect Ions, because the spec- 
tators are grouped all about the performer 
in llmt country, conac«|ueiitly Ids work Is 
viewed from every point. 

If the spectators are placed duly In front 
of Hie magician the outer Rectum of the 
treasure box may tie dispensed with. 

Figure 2 shows the smaller or Inside wc- 
tlon drawn almost, hut not quite, out of 
the larger or outside section. 

Figure 1 shows two pieces of hoard fast- 
enod together at right angles. 

The boards of which Fig. 1 Is made must 
he of the Same thickness as the ImmihIs of 
which the smaller flection of (lie treasure 
box js made. 

The two hoards of wlildi Fig. 1 Is made 
must he exactly I lie same size. 

A part Is cut away from the Kick of 'he 
smaller section of the treasure K»*. as 
shown in D, Fig. 2. This must be Just the 
size of one 4T the boards of which Fig. 1 
is made. 

It can be seen now (lint if Fig. 1 Is 
hinged on each end of the line F to the 
bottom of I), Fig. 2. then when 11, Fig. 1. 
swings down. A, Fig. 1. will form :• back h> 
the smaller section of the treasure box: and 
when A, Fig. 1, lies flnt In the bottom of D. 
Fig. 2, 11, Fig. 1. will form a back to the 
box. 

The dotted square shown at H, Fig. 2. 
shows the position which 11. Fig. 1, will 
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occupy when A, Fig. 1, forms a hack to 
the box, as Indicated by the dotted line A, 
Fig. 2. 



V., Fig. 2, Is the lid of (he smaller section 
of the box. 


The honhoiis, flowers, etc., are placed la*, 
tween the two hoard* A and It. Fig. J. 
When Jl Is desired to show (he box empty 
Hie K>artl 11 Is allowed to Ruing hack Inin 
the box C, Fig. 2. 

The inside of the boxes Is painted hinds, 
which makes It Impossible to deled the 
presence of- the double hack. 

IT it can he arraug*--! to have the spin* 
tutors all In front the larger of the two 
boxes can be dispensed with, as Its only 
use Is to hide the Ixmnl It when It Is neces- 
sary to show the ?*>X empty. 

As the smaller section of the treasure box 
Is kept facing the spectators. It would It- 
self hide the hoard l>. providing no one Js 
lM*hiiid the hox. 

If the larger or outside section of the 
box Is dispensed with the magician, while 
he la showing the In>x empty and attract- 
ing attention to St with his right hand, may 
replenish the part It with ids !ef| hand 
cither from bis pockets or from a shelf 
under the edge of Ids table. This enables 
him to make the apparent capacity of the 
treasure box as great as he chooses.- 




PANEL 
SLIDES C'JT 
TO GET AT 
LOCK 
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A Sliding Panel Conceals Lock of This Box 


SLIDING 
«»nu , 


COH. SPRING 


HO'OICO 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAY/ 1934 
back end of the drawer is slightly beveled 
to allow easy assembly of the slop block. 
Make the bamboo cal eh about H i»>- wide, 
with the shiny side up, and trimmed to a 
taper. The end is sharpened and forced 
into a slit in the end of the recess in the 
bottom of the box. A small tapered block 
is glued beneath it to keep it above the 
floor of the box until depressed. When 
the unlocking mechanism has been tested 
out to your satisfaction, glue oil the Mo-in. 
covering piece, first having filled the slid- 
ing panel. 


oonoM 
or box 


BAMbOO 
• CATCH 


wtoof 


Besides being useful to keep stamps, 
change, cigarettes and other small valu- 
ables, this trick lock box will baffle your 
friends, but once *t be secret is learned the 
drawer pops open at a touch of the linger. 
The key is concealed behind a small slid- 
ing panel, and if your workmanship is 
neat this particular panel will never be 
suspected. Decorate the sides in a sort of 
checkered effect to conceal the outlines 
of the secret panel. This can be done by 
giving (lie entire box a ground coat ami 
then painting the selected design in black 
or other colors. For the top, which has 
no hidden mechanism, use some confusing 
design that will detract from the sides. A 
rich yellow background with black figures 
will be very effective, especially if touched 
up here and there with gold. The box is 
made in the conventional manner except 
for (he side containing the locking mech- 
anism. This side is built up of j4-i». stock 
with a Vift- in. piece glued over it. The 
former is slotted to receive the key block, 
which is notched for the finger nail. This 
block depresses a bamboo catch, which 
disengages the notch in the drawer, per- 
mitting the coil spring to force the drawer 
outward. A stop is glued on the under- 
side of the top. as shown in the cut-away 
drawing, to prevent the drawer coming 
nnt ruiivelv and revealing the secret. The 


Ghost of a Penny 
Trick of Refraction 


• Refraction, 
or bending of 

light rays upon \ ’ 

obliquely en- 

tcring a medi- e. 

um of different WATER fe y£§§§|H 

density (air to lEVEU^ 

water), creates ai ^ ^ 

a mirage. Place t? ^ V rad 

penny on bot- gf VW - 

tom of an 

opacue con- actual y ' ghost' 

tainer. Back PENNY • - PENNY 

away so eye just misses edge of coin. Add water 
carefully and penny's "ghost” comes into view, 
How’s that for making money? — F. 2. Fuel. 


c Insulation can be removed from enam- 
eled wire by drawing it between a folded 
piece of sandpaper. 
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Mystify your family and friends with 


A professional magician introduces you to 
the fine art of conjuring with some baffling 
tricks that any novice can quickly master . 

roruiAi science ortoaff 


1 HALF-DOLLAR VANISHES 

in effective bit of ama- 
teur magic. "I'm going to 
lake this coin aiul put it 
here in my left hand," you 
say, (lipping it into air. 
You miss the catch, and the 
coin "accidentally” bounces 
from your hand, as above, 
ami (alls to the floor. 
"Oops, sorry . . ." and you 
stoop as if to pick it up, 
going right on with yoov 
spiel meanwhile. 


2 SECRET OF TRICK is that 
you only pretend to pick 
up coin. To get away with 
it, hold up other hand mid 
focus attention on it by 
talking about it. Turn each 
side and point out it is 
empty. A joke aids the mis- 
direction: "Of course," you 
<juip, “the hand is com- 
pletely unnropnrod and has 
no trap doors or detach- 
able lingers." • 


I N KYKKY conjuror's hug of tricks there arc a few that 
A anyone conkl do without practice, il lie only knew 
the secret. From my own repertoire 1 have taken those 
that follow. You can make the simple accessories need- 
ed. and learn to perform them, in half a day. 

Perhaps you have supposed that sleight-of-hand per- 
formers bailie you because "the hand is quicker than 
the eye.” Actually most magic depends, not on speed, 
but on misdirection-tile art of making you look the 
wrong way at the right time. 

My favorite trick uses pure misdirection to make a 
coin disappear. As if by accident, you drop the coin. 
Divert the spectator’s attention as you reach down for 
it. and you keep him from seeing you only pretend 
to pick it up. Thus von have created the illusion that 
the coin is in your hands. Show they are empty, and 
it “vanishes.” 

Once you know the secret, does this seem too trans- 
parent to fool anyone? Don't be misled. In eight years 
as a professional magician I have performed this trick 
thousands of times without once being detected! So 
can you, if you follow the directions on these pages. 

IIow can so simple a deception succeed? Note its 
timing. When you drop the coin and feign retrieving 
it. an onlooker suspects nothing because he thinks your 


3 AS IF YOU HAVE COIN il) 

right hand when you stand 
up Again, feign transferring 
it to left hand, which you 
close tightly. Opening right 
hand, you show it is empty, 
“proving" you put coin in left 
hand. Actually it is still on 
floor, but gestures with hands 
have drawn attention from it. 
To conceal it, step on it cas- 
ually, without looking down. 





4 NOV/ THAT ONLOOKf R is 

convinced your Icfl hand 
holds (lie coin, you say, “So 
you can be assured dial I do 
im( use my sleeves, will you 
please just bold my svrist 
throughout (lie trick?" You 
mute a show of grinding your 
fingers against your palm, as 
if you were crushing (lie coin 
into nothing. 


trick lias not yet begun. By the time he watches you 
closely, and holds your wrist, lie’s already been tricked. 
And you take care not to tell him l>cforchan<l that you 
will make the coin vanish. That is the first rule of 
magic: Don’t reveal m adixmee what yon ore going to 
do. For all the spectator knows, the coin may change 
color, become an egg or sing a song, its disappearance 
catches him ofl : guard. 

Me will begin looking for an explanation, hut the 
coin is safely hidden beneath your foot. Co on to an- 
. other trick, or wait and give him a few minutes to for- 
get all about your having dropped the coin. Then 
offer to tell him bow you made it disappear. You 
Hipped it into your sleeve, you say, lx*forc you let him 
grasp your wrist. 

“It passed up my left sleeve,” yon explain, “across 
my chest, and down my right trouser leg into my shoe. 
You look as if you doubt me. Ill prove it." You snap 
your lingers. “The coin has now passed through the 
sole of my shoe, and is under my right foot.” Wait for 
him to challenge you. ilc will, in short order. “You still 
don’t believe me? Watch closely.” Slowly yon draw 
back your foot and reveal the coin lying there. Just 
watch the bewilderment on his face! 

For a baffling pocket trick, pry loose the bottom of a 


5 COIN is GONE! Open one 
linger at a time. Spectator 
above thinks others may lii«le 
coin, until all are raised. Give 
her time to start wondering 
about the back of your hand, 
then show it to her. 


Here’s another way to 
malic a eoin vanish: 



DISAPPEARING DIME, held be- 
tween thumb and forefinger 
(a), is toiberccl to middle fin- 
ger by invisible loop of hair. 
Flick of fingers throws it to 
back of hand (h), where it 
hangs out of sight (c) while au- 
dience is shown empty palm. 
This is called Hash magic. 
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drum-shaped thumbtack box so that it 
slips on and oIF just like* the top. Steam 
the label off the top, or paste an identical 
one on the bottom, so that top and bot- 
tom look exactly alike. Glue two small 
corks inside one of the lids, making sure 
that no glue shows. Put two similar 
corks in the box, loose; fit on both lids, 
and vou are rcadv. 

4 * 

Lift the lid to which the corks arc 
glued. The two loose corks are seen. 
Close the box. blow your 
magic breath on it, lift the 
lid again, and the two corks 
have become four! Repeat 
the act, and again there arc- 
only two corks. Of course, 
you have secretly turned 
over the box each time. 

Go through this sequence 

onlv once. For the second 

* 

rule of magic is: Never 
do the same trick more 
than once in an evening. 

Learning wliat to watch 
for, a spectator might 
catch on. Put the cork trick 
in your pocket before any- 
one thinks of asking to ex- 
amine the box. and go on 
to another stunt. 

I r or instance, announce 
that you have a "sex indi- 
cator,” that will tell the sex 
of a person whose palm is 
beneath the device. You 
produce a small object tied 
to an eight-inch length of 
thread— I generally use a 
toy skull or horseshoe, Init 
a finger ring or pebble 
would do as well. Hand it 
to someone in the group, instructing him 
to hold the loose end of the thread and 
let the small weight swing freely like a 
pendulum. Tell him that over a man’s 
hand, it will swing straight back and 
forth; over a woman's hand, it will des- 
cribe a circle. 

Strangely enough, so it will! Knowing 
what it’s supposed to do, the man hold- 
ing it will subconsciously swing it just 
as you have described. He'll swear in all 



MAGSC CORKS become two 
or four at will, in this thumb- 
tack Im>.\ with a loosened 
bottom. Two corks are clued 
at a;' two others are loose. 
How many the spectator secs 
depends on whether you lift 
top or bottom lid of box. 
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honesty that he is not doing it deliber- 
ately, and will be the most amazed per- 
son of all. 

Or try this quickie stunt at a party: 

There ought to be confetti for the oc- 
casion, you say, and you’ll see what 
you can do. You reach upward, rub your 
fingers together, and multicolored con- 
fetti floats through the air! 

To prepare the trick, make a hole as 
large as your finger in each end of a 
white egg. blow out the 
contents, wash the shell 
thoroughly with bright- 
colored dye or water color, 
and Jet it dry. Fill it with 
colored confetti and paste 
reel tissue paper over the 
holes. When ready, drop it 
in your sleeve: 

Show your hand empty. 

Then drop it to your side 
while you are talking about 
confetti, and the eggshell 
falls into your waiting fing- 
ers. Keeping it hidden be- 
hind your hand, reach into 
the air and pretend to grab 
something. Gaze intently 
at your upraised hand, 
crush the eggshell with 
your fingers, and let the 
confetti stream past their 
tips. Since the pulverized 
shell falls to the ground 
with the confetti, your hand 
will be empty. 

Tricks in which objects 
appear and disappear with- 
out any covering handker- 
chiefs are called “flash 
magic.” Here’s a flash way 
to make a coin vanish. Make a loop of a 
six-inch strand of human hair. Stick the 
ends to a coin with wax. Insert your mid- 
dle linger in the loop. Show dime held 
between thumb and forefinger. Quickly 
flick coin between fingers. Then spread 
them wide. The coin drops from sight be- 
hind your hand. To an onlooker, it just 
vanishes. end 




Easier to Make Than to Solve. Sheet Plastic Either Clear 
Or Colored Can Be Used. Parts Are Cut on a Scroll Saw 
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EIGHT TRICK* PUZZLES \N SPAWNING PllSTlC 

Here Are Eight Simple-Looking Puzzles That Will Prove POPULAR SCIENCE NOV. 1946 


F OK AN va.y way i» »how off your 
CI aft.m.in.liip, niul entciuiih yi»ut guest, 
I., ike l>.i i k : i «i, )■■.< null up one nf (Ik.c 
provocative puzzles ami laavu l( in n 

prominent place on a living table. 

Vou will noon ucc I list t mi one is mu 
yiHii»K* or too uM n> try Halving what up- 
|.o;ir» in l«- a very simple liloi'l, pit/./le. 
'I'lvn arc eight separate puzzles on tlii* 

|>airc. Seven of I lip unsiii nf mil) f ulu 

I'Kif ” 1 1 i<l i can lip a rrtuigid i«> produce 
a .quote. •>,„ „f ,|„. puzzles mien list 
pieces. While almost any nuieii.il can he 
»iw«l tor each puxlc, Polnreil or clear 
plaslir will lie i In HMoi appealing, If all 
cighl puzzles arc i« he made, some pn>. 
vi.imi will have In he made |i> distinguish 
III.' pieces ol puzzle A frmii |||p,. nf 1J, 
<*, anil (he nlhcrs. One nieillud in In use 
a di lie rent color of plaslic f«e eaiii puzzle. 
Another mil hod is to enclave ih. Juror A 

on all pieces for puzzle A ; mark It on all 
piece, foe puzzle It and no on. Before 
layinj: oil i ilu- various pieces on I lie plastic, 
i| in I iesl to prepare full-size paper pa Kerns 
and then arrange them nil ihe plaslic so ai 
lo reduce waste to a minimum. The pieces 
can he made from leftover odd. and emit 
■>r an eiuiiv puzzle earn he laid out in a 
square. 

After the p.ltlc ills have Wen arranged 
and pined lo tile plastic, the pieces arc cut 
to shape on a jig saw or Iw hand with a 
eipini: saw. The paper can he removed 
(nun the Sil wed pieces with clean water. 
Saiv marks arc removed from the edges of 
the plastic with a file and No. d/0 sand, 
paper. A buffing wheel charged with 
jeweler’s rouge ran be used to polish ihe 
edges. — Dr. Harry t.an</mun. 












POPULAR SCIfNCf JANUARY \9i1 

Sparks from 
Your Fingers 

Static is annoying at this time 
of the year. But these experiments 
put it to work for an evening's fun. 

By Kenneth M. Swezey 
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A MY way you look at it, static electricity 
. is a nuisance. It causes unwelcome dust 
to bug your phonograph records. Its snap- 
ping spark makes you jump if you touch 
metal while riding on plastic scat covers. 
It brings crackles from your radio. And, 
worst of all, it can touch off a fire or explo- 
sion if conditions arc right. 

This is tl»c favorite time of the year for 
static to play its pranks. In January, low 
indoor humidity leaves surfaces dry, and 
static charges build up. In June weather, 
high humidity spreads a film of conductive 
moisture, draining away the static as fast as 
it forms. 


STATIC IS A HAZARD in the 

presence of a flammable liq- 
uid Or vupor. The sparks can 
cause n fire when you dip or 
rinse clothing in gasoline or 
volatile cleaning fluid, Sparks 
produced by combing hair 
have ignited sluimpoos. 

You can demonstrate this 
danger. Have a friend stand 
on inverted glass jars to in- 
sulate him from the ground. 
Give him a metal spoon and 
rub the buck of his jacket 
briskly with u vinyl-plastic 
phonograph record. Then 
have him hold the spoon near 
a few drops of carbon disul- 
phide in u metal bottle cap 
supported on an upturned 
cuke tin. A spark will jump 
to cap. firing the fluid. (Cau- 
l ion: keep open bottle aicny 
from /lame.) 



blow your moist breath .over surface of 
record (center). Now rub record with wool 
cloth again and try to pick up the paper. 
You'll find you can't (right). This time the 
sialic has drained a way through your hand. 
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WHY TIRES MAKE STATIC. While 
you drive, tires and mhos are 
constantly flexing. This 
stretching and contracting of 
rubber charges it with static. 
One result may be crackles in 
your car radio. The mere 
making and breaking of con- 
tact between tires and road 
also build up a charge. An 
electroscope like this one will 
show how rubber produces 
static. After stretching a rub- 
ber band, draw it across the 
electroscope knob. The far- 
ther you draw it, the farther 
the liu-foil leaves will spread 
apart. Next discharge the 
stretched band by druwing it 
across u grounded pipe. I.et 
baud contract, and draw it 
again over knob, fxruvcs will 
come together. Contraction 
also charges hand, but charge 
lias opposite polurity. 




If you understand static, you'll have a 
bettor chance of forestalling its tricks. Here 
is a scries of experiments to show you what 
it’s up to. 

IF liar is static? It usually is the result 
of separating two substances that have Ijccm 
in close contact-a comb from your hair, a 
belt from a pulley. While the objects are in 
contact, free electrons pass from one to the 
other. After they are separated, the object 
that has lost electrons carries a positive elec- 
tric charge, the other a negative charge. 

If the object is a good conductor, the 
charge leaks off to the ground as fast as 
it forms. If the object is an insulator, the 
charge may attain an amazing value. When 
you comb your hair on a dry day, the poten- 
tial behind the crackle may reach 10 ,(X )0 
volts. Your car may build up a 40,000-volt 
charge from rolling along a dry road. 

Friction is one way of producing close 
contact. I3ut actual friction is not needed to 
produce static. For instance, a thoroughly 
dry photograph is charged with static when 
you peel it off a ferrotype plate. 

How to eliminate static. An antistatic 
powder is now in common use in auto- 
mobile inner tubes. Made of a conductive 
material such as carbon black, it is blown 
into the tulres to help drain off the charge 
built up by flexing. Some inner tubes have 
on antistatic lining. 

Because moisture drains oil static, humidi- 
fication is a common method of static dim- 
ination. Ext ra moisture may be supplied to 


STATIC IN PRINTING PLANTS. You nuiy have 
»eeu small gas lets near llie paper where ii 
leave* a pro*. Three flames have the job of 
eliminating sialic from llic paper. 

The lioineniade electroscope will show Itmv 
■hi* works. Charge the elcclro«coj)o by pull- 
ing a comb through your hair anil touching 
it to the electroscope knob. If you now bring 
a candle near llic knob, the leaves will conn* 
together. The Millie is ditrhnrgcd buemiae 
clicniienl action in u flame produce* ions, 
electric .illy charged molecule*. Ions of op- 
posite charge to the Malic nctiltalixo it. 
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brine it near the knob. The foil leaves will 
separate, showing they arc charged. Now 
discharge the leaves (by bringing a caudle 
flame near them) and cover the electroscope 
with the strainer, being careful that it doesn’t 
touch the knob. Bring charged comb near 
the knoh. The electroscope will not be af- 
fected, for the strainer shields it. 


WHERE TO HIDE FROM LIGHTNING. I be best 
spot is inside an enclosure made of conduct- 
ing material— an auto or steel-frame build- 
ing. Since lightning is basically just static 

C rown up, you can demonstrate this with a 
itrlicn pot and wire strainer. 

Set the electroscope in the pan, run a 
comb through your hair to charge it, mid 
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the air (from which it will condense) or 
applied directly to the surfaces. 

Vinyl records, plastic scat covers and 
leather substitutes used for upltolstcry are 
subject to static because they* repel water. 
Static-eliminating solutions to be wiped or 
sprayed on such materials generally consist 
of a water-attracting substance such as ethy- 
lene glycol or glycerine plus a trace of a 
conducting chemical, sometimes just com- 
mon table salt. 

To remove dust from vinyl-plastic records 
without electrifying them further by rub- 
bing, some manufacturers suggest that you 
wipe them with a soft cloth that is just 
barely damp. 

How lo make an electroscope. For 
some of the accompanying experiments, you 
will need an electroscope. You can make this 
from a glass jar, its metal cap punched with 
a ' k" hole, a large nail, thread, sealing wax 
and foil from a chewing-gum wrapper. The 
paper rubs olf the foil easily after soak- 
ing in alcohol. The nail must be well in- 
sulated from the jar cap by the wax. An 
accompanying photo shows the assembly. 

Any charged body brought near the knob 
(the natlhead) of your electroscope will 
cause the foil leaves to repel each other and 
fly apart. If you touch the body to the knob 


and then remove it, some of the charge will 
remain on the leaves, holding litem apart. 





THE CENT 
AND THE 
HOLE 
In a stout 
piece of paper. 


cut a circle with a diameter three- 
sixteenths of an inch less than the 
diameter of a penny. Ask anyone 
to pass a penny through the hole 
without touching the penny or 
tearing the paper. When he has 
given it up, fold the paper exactly 
across the center of the hole. Ask 
someone to drop in the penny, and 
when it is resting just above the 
hole, bend the comers of the 
paper slightly upward and the 
penny will fall through. 
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TryThese PARTY MAGIC Stunts 

MODERN MECHANICS , OCT. 1935 



TINT PIECES OF 
PHOSPHORUS, PRESSED 
ON 5IOe OF &ICK TO- 
WARDS MAGICIAN, ARE 
IGNITED BY HOT GASES 
OF GUN 


BLANK CART 
RIDGE GUN 


/ -MYSTIC 
CANDLES 


caution: phosphorus 
IONITM IF EXPOSED TC 
AIR FOR MORE THAN FIV 
MINUTES. DO M)T HOLD 
IN FINGERS 


Th* irnwur magician Arrant*, four candle. ». .hewn 
•bore, light, the fim two, than fire, a blank piltol. Thi. 

K t. out th* fii.t two. but lol th« accond two are now 
rnmg. Another .bet ctiingui.hr. theae. The aecect 
—warm air from the pi.tol ignite, th* pho.phoru. 
gram, pre.ied aga.n.t wick. of the la.t two candle*. 
Perform trick quickly to prevent apontaneou. ignition. 


The magician touche, a match to liouid in a metal cup. 
then wave, right hand near purple (tame to make finger 
tip. .parkle my itcriou.ly. Secret i. iilu.tra.cd below. 
Iron filing, are blown into flame by rubber tube. 


.MAKING 

WATER 

BURN 


R TUBING LEADS FROM Ring ON 
MANO THROUGH CLOTHING TO 
FILUD WITH I ROM FILINGS 
IN LEFT MANO 


SPARKLING 
s* FINGER 
^BULB TIPS 


cur FROM THIN SHEET METAL 


METAL CUP FILLED 
WITH ALCOKX AND 
SMALL QUAMTlTY 
OF LITHIUM CHORIDE 


FLAME 


Hair will not be ringed or harmed by 
contact with flame if fir.t roeked in the 
solution dc.ciibed below. Many .pec- 
tucufjr fire demonatraiion. are pos.ible. 


ADD SEVERAL . ^ 

ACID TO A ) 

T8i~ A roufsorj- E ‘ 

FOR FIVE TION INTO KEROSENE 
MINUTES LAMP 


PREPARE SATURATED StXUTON 
OF TABLE SALT Pt HOT WATER 


DISSOLVE ONE x 
HEAPING TABLE - 
SPOONFUL Of BORAX 
(WASHING SODA) IN 
WARM WATER 


To rhow that you can make water burn, add a few 
drop, of sulphuric acid to a tumbler of water, boil 
the mittur* violently for five minute, (to give to the 
room the atmorphere of a chemical laboratory), then 
add a few drop, of am^Iacetatc, a colorlete liquid, 
allow to cool, and pour into a kerosene lamp. The 
wick will bum! The accret— amylacetate float, on 
water and burn, like kerosene. Water i. not changed. 


Mix THE TWO 

solutions; 

THEN APPLY 
TO HAIR 


FIREPROOFING HAIR 


















kifM\ 


ipwa 
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Know how to wake a 
i.'faty mrteh daty gray- 
s', Ill* this? Simp. a— 
fold a match perpen- 
dicular tupport tha 
be of Ihe defier with 
a match book, Light 
ihe hcadi with a third, 
than almoit at onci 
blow out Ihe llama 
Ramo'a tha avpport 
and tha match » '( i*. 
main horlionlal, thi 
charred haadi clinging. 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 


AUG. 1942 


Drop a lighted match In a tumbler. co»er tightly with yo»< 
palm. Flame, aahauating ocygeo. qoaa oat e«d the yacaarr 
created draw* in skin. Glass hang* lo Ihe head iecwely 


Coin dance. Mace wel coin on bollle'i 
mouth, cratp bottle. Hand * 4 heal oapandi 
air in bottle. cauting lha coin lo lilt. 


Lay ruler orer table edge. CO^aC wilh 
newspaper, strike it. It’ll break becauit 
air pressure on • paper holds ruler end. 
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Baffling but easy tricks for ba: 
and parlor fun — and profit 


httw: Hands steady? Try baldncfng a 
c>< t el on *dg*. then put a dim* across it. 
isd another nfckdL (Slugs *#* shown. do* 
Is laws regarding representation of money.) 


iJa m 1 1 kovl burning I 
o»a absorbs iK# heat 


Sura, ful a hall-dollaf under 
events its attesting tha cloth 
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SeIo«: Lay a match box 01 
tha back of your hand and 
cloje tha COvar to If pinehii 
the tkln. Banding fingari will 
Cauie bo* to i In no 01 lia 
down. No, there'* no pain. 


Above: That trick It a tu.a magnet tor atlanli on: reb a qlati 
rod on your tult. do the tama with an inflated baboon. 
Placed together, the rod -i« act at a magnet toe the balloon. 


Let/: Don't try iMt unlut 
you Cut two lompt from 
tomorrow'* ration. Clgarel 
aihet on lugar act at a 
catelyil. enablino It to 


RlqM: Ever boil water 
in a shaal ot paper? 
Eaty: told it into a 
cone, turpand it from 
.» poneil over boat, 
which Ih* water ab- 
sorb* botora it Can 
act on the paper. 
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**** ! * r «n'l happen. you’ll 
i*f. An, but watch. Into a 
htnbUr full of wiUr you can 
drop as many at 40 ntckali 
(llugs hare) without overflow 
to^ the properly of nickel 
a! waking wafer adhere closely 
f> lha surface. It's a sura betf 


*mvfl arranged as shown 
angihar slipped into the 
*•1*11 enliven »ha’ dull 


m th« photograph can be 
group ns »nd rated. £ven 
period fV*« d*v*lan: ri\ 
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ROPE STUNTS FOR THE 



MANNER or 
I OOPINO AMD 
HOC. DING THE- 
DOUBLED ROPC!a 


SECONO-ROPE IS 
COILEO UP AND 
\ AROUND EACH 


THE STRANGLE 
ROPE BSCAPE 


HA NOS RE 
MAIN AS 
SHOWN. 
HOLDINC 
LOOPS 


DOUBLE ROPES 
LOOPED TOCETHER 
AT BACK OP NECK 


TO Be -T 
KNorreo 


The amateur eacape «ni*t can free himielf from rope 
bond* terufel) tied around hi* »ri»t* if the rope i* 
wound a* indicated in theie *tep» before a member of 
the audience it permitted to tie up the final knota. 

• • • 

Modern M echanix May. 1937 

P ROVIDED with a hank of sash cord any- 
one with a little practice can put on an 
escape act that will compare favorably with 
similar acts performed by professional 
magicians. While some people are often led 
to believe that magic acts and illusions can 
be performed only by those possessing super- 
natural powers it should be clearly under- 
stood now and always that there is no 
magician or any other person relying on any- 
thing but skill for his effects. 

This same rule applies to the amateur 
magician and escape artist and before actually 
presenting these stunts to your friends be sure 
that you have mastered them by performing 
before a mirror or with a confidential assistant. 

A very good stunt for beginning an escape 
presentation is the "Shackled Wrist Escape." 
Offer a spectator a length of sash cord and 
instruct him to tie up your hands by wrap- 
ping it around your wrists and bring i ng it 


Although a double rope around the performer's neck 
apparently panes completely through it, when the ends 
are pulled by spectators the rope actually is a double 
loop locked in the center with thumb and forefinger. 
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AMATEUR Escape ARTI5T 



THE 

GHOST RELEASE 


METHOD OF 
CONCEALING 
THREADED 
ROPES IN 
JTHANO 


Whil# apparently bound aecurtly lo a (hair with doubled 
rope escape it timplc aince (he ropet ere tccrell > joined 
together with thread. The joinlt ere concealed from view 
•o that defection by the spectator* it almoH impoitible. 


Although members of the audience are allowed to bind 
the performer with a one hundred foot coil of sash 
rope the escape, which involves no trickery, is simple. 
The performer depends upon human nature for it* tucccit. 


down between the hands then wrapping it 
around the bottom cord as described in the 
accompanying illustrations. After doing this, 
permit the spectator to knot the cords as often 
as he likes so long as he is satisfied that you 
are securely bound. Now turn to the audi- 
ence and announce that you will free your 
bonds before they can count to ten. Saying 
this, turn your back to the audience and jerk 
your wrists. The cords will now be sufficiently 
loose so that you can free your hands in a 
moment. Like many escape stunts, this one 
depends upon the method used in tying the 
knot. 

“The Strangle Rope Escape” is one of the 
most effective rope tricks ever devised and 
unquestionably the simplest to perform. Here 
the performer makes it appear that after he 
has been securely bound around the neck 
with a double rope he allows two spectators 
to grasp each end of the double rope and 
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apparently pull it completely through his neck. The illustra- 
' •: i ,: i «‘* y 1 siiow how this illusion is performed. Two 
ropes of e«|»a' •••'lfjth arc folded in the center and the loops 
locked hy applying pressure with the thumb. The per- 
former walks forward with the ropes. -ouCc.iling the loops in 
the palm of his hand, and allows the spectators to securely 
tie the ropes around his neck. The looped portion should he 
placed at the hack of the neck and held in place with the 
thumb and forefinger, 'flic audience will not be suspicious 
•»l tins if yon mention that you are protecting your neck from 
possible fiic lion burns f urn the rope. 

At a given signal have the spectators pull the ro|»e and at 
the same time release the pressure on the loop, hooking your 
linger on one of the ropes so that you can quickly gather 
built loops and hold them up to your audience. Performed "i 
the proper manner the rope actually appears to jiass lluou c > 
your neck. 

The "ClioNt Release” is another simple but very effective 
slimt in which the per former permits himself to lie securely 
tied to a chair with double ropes passing around his wrists, 
ankles ami waist ami after allowing spectators to insect hi* 
bonds frees himself in a split second, in this stunt the 
lopes are prepared in much the same manner as the rope 
used in the “Sli.’mghd Rope Ivscnpc" except that the loops ai« 
tied together with cotton thread having the same color as the 
sash coid. The ropes, after luring tic.l in the middle with 
1 1* lead, are carried out mi the platform by the Kriormrr, who 
conceals the joints in his closed hand so that they appear to * 
just two ordinary length* of rope. Tie the first knot yon* 
self so that the joints nro not visible, then allow the remain* 
itig knots to he made hy members of the audience. To nta -r 


CAN SOME ONE FIX THIS HORSE? 


Th I s p ” zzle was run in ^Pulor Mechanics 
Nov. 2, 1902. At that time they had 17,000 
subscribers. Probably many of their readers 
went insane trying to figure It out. They 
printed the, names and addresses of only 
three who were able to solve it. 



Vim wouldn't suppose that the three pans cinnparuug line on- 
Raiiily-appcariiiR beast could In* cut out and re-arranged so at to 
he the likeness of a smart. looking trotting pony, yet such is a 
fact, according to the Harness Review. The three pieces com- 
posing the picture should lie cut mn and rc-arrangrd without 
folding. The an«wer. it is wid. it perfectly satisfactory and 
the finder cannot fail to recognize it when the problem is solved. 
Millions of copies of this pitzxle have been scattered throughout 
America, hut very few have succeeded in working if. We would 
be glad to hear from the first of our readers who succeeds in 
obtaining the correct solution. 


SOLUTION ON PAGE 86 
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your escape simply give the ropes a sharp tug to break the 
threads and pick up the pieces of tope, brushing off the 


strands of thread. Spread each loop so that the impression 

1 pass the 

curd around in the* audience. Since each of the jointed 


of the thread docs not reveal the secret and pass 


sash 


.wcli-eiv forms a perfect loop, detection is impossible. 

For the concluding stunt the magician depends entirely 
upoa human nature and not on trick knots or splices as in 
the pievkius escapes. In the ''Shackle Wrist Slip” the 
|K*rformcr comes forward witlt a one hundred ’fool coil of 
rope and allows half a dozen people to assist in tying hint 
up in any manner they care to choose. 

Have the s;>ectatuis start hy lying your wrists with one 
end of the rope and then proceed by tying you around your 
arms and waist *■« tint the rope winds in a rather wide "X" 
formation. When spectators arc winding the rope around 
your hilly and tying you up securely insist that they work 
fast. He slue that one peisou doesn't do all the work. The 
more jieoplc involved, the hotter and quicker are your chance* 
for CNcapc. Hv remaining moderately rigid during the tying' 
up upciatimi. y«.u will I «• aide to free yourself in a few 
minutes simply hy wriggling out of the rope wound about 
your waist and untying the knots in the r« maining rope. 
One pci siit) may lie aide to tie you up securely, hut never a 
primp of jieoplc as you will discover when you try this clever 
stunt. 

All of the escapes desri ibcd here can lie mastered without 
difficulty and will provide plenty of live entertainment for 
a party or social gathering. Mastering the various types of 
knots such as ilc«rribcd in Scout Handbooks will prove 
valuable if you intend to devise similar stunts of your own, 




BLOOD WILL TELL! 

Stand with your back to a table and tell some- 
one to put a penny and a dime in any position 
on the table, and to raise one arm above the 
head and let the other arm hang down. Then 
say, “Place tho upraised hand over the dime 
and the other hand over the penny.” You can 
always tell which is the dime hand and which 
is the penny band, because the blood will be 
drained from the hand that was in the air, 
while the other will be os red a# before. 
Naturally the longer you keep your man wait- 
ing with one hand up and one down, the more > 
marked the difference in color will be and the 
easier it will be for you to guess. 



1 SIMPLE TRICKS 


P g A LTHOUGH mystifying 
J ' in effect, most magic 
/ tricks are easy to execute 
and depend mainly on the 
skill and dexterity of the 
performer for success. The 
illusions shown here do not 
require elaborate para- 
phernalia, but they should be well re- 
hearsed before they are tried out. In addi- 
’5 Uon lo manual ability, a line of patter is 
considered a necessary accompaniment as 
it serves to distract the observer’s attention 
as well as add to the amusement value of 
the occasion. 

Effect: The first trick, Figs. 1 and 2, is 
card reading. The performer shuffles the 
deck and asks someone to select a card and 
place it on the bottom of the deck. Then, 
without looking at the card, he tells the 
audience what it is, in this case the jack of 
spades. As a variation, instead of putting 
the selected card on the bottom of the deck, 
it can be held in the left hand while the rest 
of the cards arc held in the right hand. 
Then members of the audience can con- 
tinue selecting cards from the deck which 
are read as the performer places them in 
his left hand, face toward the audience. 

Method: The secret, of course, is the way 
in which the cards are held. If held as 
shown in Fig. 1 and tilted, Fig. 2, it is pos- 
sible to see one corner of the face of the 
card while seeming to glance elsewhere. 

Effect: Two paper matches of the kind 
that come in matchbooks are held between 
the thumb and forefinger, detail A of Fig. 3. 
A Hip of the wrist and the matches, which 
had white sticks, now have black ones. 

Method: The matches must be prepared 
beforehand. One side of each is blackened 
with a pencil. When they are shown to the 
audience as in detail A the white side is 

POPULAR MECHANICS, 1948 
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viously by fastening a coin to the blade 
near the handle with beeswax. This 
side of the knife is not seen. When cut- 
ting the apple, wedge the two halves 
apart and quickly slip the coin off the 
knife onto the apple. Then complete 
the cut and show the fruit and money. 


TO AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS 



VANISHING THU KGRCHID 
Koign* up a Jianilt vrhit I which 
•«cuf«<I from a member of the * 
••uo the wl.ard pushes it info 
pilot of Mi bond (Kan with * mu, 
iht finger* it vanishes into thin < 
lo present ihil stunt a length 
7 ,<k cord •• required. Run (hr c* 
ihrouish (h 9 vrat in ihr manner ah. 

» «•!?•' . v " e €l ' d lo 

tbt loft hand then put on your o 

To rht free end of die cord tit a hi 
made by bending a airtight pin 10 
proper shape. When the handh 
erne 1 if received from a spectator 
,hf hook through one corner ad 
>ou ire rolling it Soto a bill. ) 
tnr given tune pull sharply or> < 
cord with your left hand and ( 
kerchief will vanish up the coat alto 


THE ENCHANTED TABLE 
Seating himtelf before i card t*bh 
ihe magician mak«a a few maplr 
peaaea end the table tipi on one aide 
and mu to meet hie hand. The 
t-ble temaina Minding on two tegi. 
Before sitting down have a length ol 
heavy black thread with hooka beni 
irom pine attached to each end 
Attach the hooka to the trouaen 
■Ken adjust the table so that one ol 
™ I*** ***** on the thread. It « 
only neceasary to apread the knee* 


THE SUSPENDED PAPER BALL • 
Picking up a new ap.tpec the magician tear, off 4 
*heei and ceumplea it. I le holda the ball of paper 
in hi* outstretched hand and wnn h«. wand over 
it. The ball riu< to meet ihr mntl then follows 
it. To put on this illusion atretrh a thread across 
fhe a Cage and to one end tie a rubber band fasten, 
•ng the elastic to a nail driven in the wall. Ha»e 
M •%«itta f t hold the other end to that he can 
pull the cord back anJ forth and tip and down. 











A spool of black silk (bread, several 
pins and one or two handkerchiefs 
arc all the materials needed to per- 
form these puzzling feats of magic. 
The stunts arc simple enough for 
any child to perform and yet compli- 
cated enough to prevent detection 
by spectators. The tricks described 
provide an evening’s entertainment. 


I Al'PI. 1LOWIIR FROM TUB AIM 
Snapping Ilia finger* and ituiMtif Ini io 
il»c laptl « white llower tppeif*. 1 «••• III Ml Ion 
loptirtt only Idftck thread ftmJ •« •fllAfUl 
Huw.f. Tit# flow## M "tailyJ to the «ml ml the 

thr#ft«l ftml the thread. itielf. through the 

•nttftnkftl# in tht Upel. ‘I he i\owt i* fhc 
placed Mtdrr the armpit ftttd the Umm# end of 
thread held in the aemt h»ntl ft« the wftnd, A 
sudden jet V end the flower fltfl into the lapel. 


THE fi.kvated 
I I ANDKHkCMILh 
The trickster tie* A 
handkerchief into a 

loot # lentil ftml ICMI» 
it into tlie air only 

to have it drop to the 
floor. II# o|>rn» the 
knot, tiff it again 

• nd throw* it up oner 

more. Toil time « 
remain* tlevAttd and 

follow* the wand. 

Thi* illusion is simi- 
lar to the paper hall 

suspension. Tl»* lir*t 
time thf knot i* tied 

in the handkerchief 

no attempt is made to 

fasten if to die thread, 

hut the second time 
the magician null, t 
certain to tic the knot 
iri'tmd thf thread. 


THE Ef>UCATl*:i> $l:«PrNT 

t liking lip ft length of silk the magician proceed! to tie it mto 

a loose knot. I hen holding it up by the end he aunowsc.s 

that his silk snake will untie itself at hit command. Upon com- 
mand the silk tloe* just this to the amasemen • of the audience. 
l*o present chi* interesting trick requires only a length of Huk 
thread, a matcflatUl painted with Mack ink and a strip of silk 

cloth with a colored tab seweJ to one end r.i indt.atr the 
"injlrV* hr ar|. After allowing the audience to rwininc the 

filk he tie* It into a ilip knot and Carefully hook* the thread ««* 

one corner. Til# black match. ink attached to ll*c other end of 
lh# thread is let fall to the fiovr. Stepping Oft lh«. the 

pulls gently on the handkerchief and «hf 


kaelf. 
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THE ENCHANTED FUN WITH TRICKS 

ACE 

Put on oce of hearts on THE SERPENTINE DANCER 

the table. Take a large Allow a beam of sunlight to pass through a hole in a shutter or blind 

piece of cardboard and * P* n w«ter w«th a mirror in it where the beam falls and dirert 

put it on the left side of the ”•»•* - UA -*■- • ■ - - - ' nd d,r#ct 

the ace, os you see the II P 
boy doing below. Let your nose 
touch the paper, so that the right 
eye secs the ace but the left eye 
cannot. Store at the ace for two 
minutes; 
then close 
the eye 
which has 
been 


THE CANARY IN THE CAGE 

Draw light diagonal lines on both sides of a niece 
oi cardboard, and run a cord through each end 
of the cardboard at the center point. Draw a bird 
on one side of the cardboard, with its feet where 
the diagonals cross. On the other side draw a 

-“fb. "i" IS j" c * rd r ‘ pMly ” Id ^ 
:eze for any egg ^LTritgT 

!<I egg and peel off the Try to crush an egg 
a vase or milk bottle held with the ends 
& slightly smaller than touching your hands 
a flaming bit of paper at in the position shown 
!*ut your egg on top, and below. If the egg is 
t, the egg will be inside solid with no cracks, 

! bottle 1 it can’t be done; but 


if you hold the egg 
long end up, the trick 
is very simple — and 
also very messy! 


THE ACROBATIC PIN 
Make a small hole in a card, and hold 
it up to the light with the hole level 
with the eye. Hold a pin, head up, in 
front of the hole and look at it steadily. 
You will see the head of a pin upside 
down on the other side of the card. 
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By MAXWELL REID GRANT 


Startling and beautiful experiments in fluorescence 
can be performed under ultraviolet ray with the 
aid ol the simple equipment described here. 


HANDLE 


WINDOW 


PHOTO 

FLOOD 


MO VOLTS 


KNOB TO 

REGULATE 

DISTANCE 

BETWEEN 

PLATES 


STRONG SOLUTION 
OF SALT WATER 


DIMMER" TO BE INSERTED IN 110 VOLT LINE 


• 1 * 0 ” -si.ouKt oe a coming uiass ty. 

'■ >mpany’s Red-Purple Ultra No. BmI 
8V, designed to absorb visible E^Ea 
khl. to it will not drown the glow- 
•p fluorescent ©licet**. Ordinary 
olored glass will jiot do, it:* it ab- 
erbs most of the ultraviolet. A 
cud Jiller *.vil) cost from sixty -five 
ents to five dollars, depending on Lrty-' 
he si z.e : 3^-in is a good size 
mi may be bom*ht for about two 
' iir.rs. Black Sight con be put to practical 
ft* in i -'any ways. Beans and many plant 
wm; :ii -re see only if the skin is unbroken, avoiding ugly black stains on linens. By 

• - i‘ *bc sorting of imperfect ones quick alternating while and ultraviolet light, pic- 

v-6 certain. tures may be made to appear and disappear 

->:o ; ’-Mir.dries now arc using machines at will. Photography in a nearly darkened 

•bier* cUfthing with waterproof mark- room is possible with judicious placement of 

* fluid visible 'mly under ultraviolet light. the "black light” sources, and if your hobby 


Marking laundry with fluorescent ink. Such mnrks show only 
omicr ultraviolet light, thus keeping the garment untnnrred. 
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Common dr.b Hon*. «nd miner.)* glow with a icorgrou* 
di*pl*v of color in from of «Ka magic lamp. 



Artificial flower*, their fluorncent-painted p««»l* emanating 
toft radiance under the ultraviolet. 


At left: Phocoflood lamp in a box viih cofU’tl iiJtrr i> 

the simple source of “Wid: fight/ 1 



n»« Mine artificial flower ot th*"f below, but p!i*»lo»:M|ibed 
»n ordinary vliiie 


is magic, you will fin. I the possibilities of now 
illusions virtually endless. 

In the dark, many rocks Ilia! nppe; r drab 
in daylight show streaks of bright pink, 
orange, green, violet, or yellow uudoi tht- 
invisible rays. Certain minerals I bat can 
scarcely be identified by the eye will appear 
outlined in glowing colors under ultraviolet 
light. Tungsten ore, amber, barite, some 
calcites, telurite, rhodaminc, sphalerite and 
willemite are among the most responsive 
Gems also may be studied advantageously by 
fluorescence. Synthetic rubies invariably 
fluoresce a light color, while real rubies are 
a distinctive deep wine red. Pearls show 
colors which depend entirely upon the waters 
where they were cultivated, those from the 
same water always showing the same color. 

Dissolve an aspirin tablet in water, and you 
have an ideal invisible ink, glowing under tin* 
ultraviolet lamp with a bright green bril- 
liance. Vaseline, mineral oil, many kinds of 
glassware, certain fabrics and cosmetics, re- 
veal weird beauty. Add a little quinine to 
the water in which flowers are kept ,r;d you 
not only keep them fresh for a iovig period, 
but also cause the water in the vase to 
fluoresce a dark blue. For this purpose the 
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black light generator may be replaced by a single 
two-watt argon blow bulb, costing fifty cents. 
Concealed behind the flowers, it will keep them 
illuminated continuously at a cost of less than a 
cent per hundred hours. It makes a striking 
ornament for a dark hall corner. 

Many paints and practically all aniline dyes 
have fluorescent properties — which, however, can 
be determined only by actual trial. Tested fluor- 
escent paints may be bought in kits of asserted 
colors. In larger quantities, fluorescent lacquers, 
varnishes, and dyes also are available. By in- 
genious application of these materials, combined* 
if desired v/ith fluorescent cosmetics, spectacular 
effects are possible. Special face powders enable 
you to appear white under ultra-violet, or black 
under red light— a startling transformation ac- 
complished instantly by the quick flick of a 
switch. For Halloween parties, a chamber of 
horrors can easily be produced, with skeletons 
and grinning skulls touched up with, fluorseccnt 
paint, leering hideously when the lights go out. 
Wire a dimmer into the circuit to permit the 
"horrors” to materialize gradually. A wire- 


wound rheostat, or a pair of movable plates im- 
mersed .in salt water, will serve the purpose 
admirably. 

An oil painting or a dime store picture may bo 
touched up to undergo surprising changes when 
white light is replaced by ultraviolet. Cut out Ihe 
picture, mount it on cardboard or wood; place 
behind it a sky scene done with fluorescent 
paints; between the two place your black light 
generator and you have a night scone silhouetted 
against a beautiful sunset or moonlit sky. When 
possible, so arrange the subject matter that the 
lighter colors are farthest from the light, the 
dark ones nearest. For example, in n day scene 
with bright sky and dark foreground, put the 
lamps at the bottom; but in a night scone, with 
dark sky and the stars coming through and with 
lighter foliage in the foreground, place the lights 
at the top. A part to be accentuated will benefit 
by having the lamp close to it. In general, back- 
grounds should be good reflectors of white light, 
such as pure white lacquer or very bright sprayed 
aluminum. 



Dancing Wooden Pears Surprise Guests 

T URN out two pcnr-sh;iped wooden halls on your 
Intlie, connect I hem with a rubber strip, and wal« h 
them perform! Starting slowly at lirsl, the pears 
chase each oilier round and round, reversing a few 
times and perhaps even rolling over each oilier lo 
finally come to rest. Before cutting oil* the pears, 
sand them well and varnish. Place a small screw eye 
in the small end of each, and connect together with a 
20" long rubber band. To wind up, roll one pear 
along table while holding the other. — Dale Van Horn. 


slurp or Huntrn 
20- uwc. 

\ rnon inw# 

rw Tuoc 


CNCWIMG BAIL 
AAC£ l H AC r ION 


PtAB 

WOCLCO ALONG 
ri.AT luftfACC 
TO W.MO ftOOOTK 


HOW TO MAKE WATER RUN UPHILL 

Put a lighted candle about three inches lone 
m a pan filled with three inches of water, 
lhcn put a glass over the candle, as you see 
m the picture above. The water will rise in 
the glass above the water line of the pan. As 
long as it has oxygen the candle will bum, and 
as long as the candle bums the water will rise. 


g HERE, PENNY, 
PENNY, PENNY! 

'' t ' — Did you know that 
pennies could walk? 
Place a penny on a table on which is a table 
cover. Above it place an inverted glass set 
on two lead pencils, as you see in the picture 
above. Now begin scratching toward you on 
the tablecloth just outside the glass and the 
penny will come creeping out! 


mssmmjxmx 
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MAGICAL CUPS 

For this trick, besides the quick hand o conjurer al- 
ways needs, you must have two handleless cups, with 
straight sides and bottoms sunk about J4 * Turn 
them upside down, and on the sunken bottoms glue 
some birdseed. The cups will then look as if they 
were right side up and full. When doing the trick, 
have a bag of the same seed. Show your audi- 
ence that the cups are empty, but do not 
let anyone come dangerously near you. 
Now dip one cup in the seed as if to fill it, 
1 but instead turn it upside down, so as to 
show the glued seed. Now put it 
K under a hat. but as >C J do so dex 
trously turn it right side up again. 
Now place the other cup, which is 
empty, under another hat, but turn 
this one upside down, so it will look 

I f i. full.. Finally say some magic words, 

[y. y remove the hats, and show the people 

that the cups have changed places. 


MAGIC 


THE PICTURED NAIL 

This trick requires an extraordinarily strong magnet, a bit of 
preparation beforehand, and the faithful help of a friend. Make 
a large frame, taller than your friend is, and cover it with paper 
as you would a screen. Then set the screen up in such a way 
that your friend can hide behind it— with the magnet. When 
the audience has gathered together, draw on this screen a pic- 
ture of a nail or hook. Then borrow a key or a key ring from 
someone — it must bo something that a magnet will attract— 
and offer to hang it on your pictured nail. This will be.easy 
enough to do, provided that your friend holds the magnet just 
back of tho "nail,” where it can attract the key through tho paper. 


THE TRAVELING COIN 
Find a hair from xo inches to a 
foot in length; On each end put a 
dab of magician’s wax and slick 
each dab to a separate button on 
your waistcoat— this is no trick, 
you see, for a girl I Borrow a coin 
from the audience, and secretly 
press it against one dab of wax so 
that the wax will come off tho but- 
ton and stick to the coin. Now 
drop the coin in a goblet. Making 
magical passes to distract atten- 
tion, slowly movo the goblet away 
so that the un- 
seen hair draws 
the coin up the 
side. I Pf 



To|>— 1 M TakfAw«y’\ a simple match game in which you are 
always the winner. Circle — Forming 2 triangles with 5 

matches, ami 3 triangle* with 9 matches. Above Making 6 

matches form a total of 4 triangles is a really clever ttunt. 


September, 1937 

easy tricks you 
can master in a few minutes and 
use to surprise and entertain your friends. 
They are good stunts for parties and when 
guests drop in for the evening. 

Hand some one five matches and ask him 
to form two triangles with them. Hand to 
another person, nine matches and ask him if 
from them he can make five triangles. These 
two tricks are quite easy as the accompany- 
ing illustrations indicate. You make a single 
triangle with three of the five matches, then 
form another triangle with the remaining two 
on the base of the first. The same procedure 
is followed with the nine match, five triangle 
trick. To get the fifth triangle you of course, 
count the large triangle formed by the four 
smaller ones. 

Another even more interesting triangle 
trick to form four triangles from only six 


lit 
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Itfe into 


laimng 


matches. You first form a triangle from three 
matches. With the other three you form the 
other three triangles. A rough surface is best 
since the smooth top of a table will cause the 
standing matches to slide. A bit of glue 
touched to the match heads will cause them 
to adhere. 

Take-Away Matches is a dandy game. It 
is so perplexing, yet so simple to those who 
know the rule, that the results are often very 
amusing. For try as he will, your opponent 
cannot win until he too knows the rule. 

Lay out 15 matches evenly spaced on the 
table. The object of the game is to make your 
opponent pick up the last match. One, two 
or three matches can be removed at a time. 
The rule or secret is to have 13, 9 and 5 
matches remain when it is the opponent's turn 
to move. Either man can start. If you can 
work it down in any event so that 5 matches 
remain when it's your opponent’s 
turn, you will have 


him beaten. This rule to follow is so subtle 
that unless your competition knows it, too. 
you can win every time. 

Two matches are required to perform this 
Magnetic Match trick. Some practice is of 
course necessary before you too, become pro- 
ficient. You simply flick the match with 
the second finger which causes the other 
match to jump. Interest and mystery will be 
heightened if you bring the match over some 
metallic object and work out a bit of patter 
to go with the trick. 

Another simple, but very effective match 
trick, which anyone can perform, present the 
optical illusion of one match passing through 
another. Grasp a match, one in each hand, 
between the index and forefinger, so that they 
interlock. By practice, learn to re- 


Above — This magic wand, containing soap in one end and 
sugar in the ocher, ittrccts or repels floating matches. Left — 
How '’magnetic” and "pao-ihronch” irick* arc performed. 
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I'. iisi; llic tension oil one match sn that the other can 

pass muter it without detection. One end of the match drill 
adheic 1«> the lingers siiltkieiitly so that the passage of the 
one mateli hilwcui the bottom of the other. and thumb wiil 
not he detected. 

Some anmsiiijc results Can he had from the fact that soap 
will repel small Jloatimr objects while hlottiii}; paper i» 
culied sn«nr will attract them. This action is due to a tdm 
which speards over the water when the snap touches it. The 
si i star mi the oilier liainl, or the blotliujf pn|*r. al^itbs 
water ami thaws auylhini; Ihaliii". tuwnrd the substance. 

Fortune telling with tliis method will have to resort to 
replies of "ves" or “no" or such silliness as "Does Frieda 
like Johnny?" Holt up a piece of hhittiiiK paprr and fasten 
with vtiMicr hands. In one cod insert a small piece of soap, 
in the other cubed sugar. The performer lays two matches on 
the surface of water causing them to come together or move 
away, depending upon which end of the "wand’’ is brought 
in contact with the water’s surface. 


KICK THE MATCH BOX 

It sounds simple enough; you 
merely kick at a match box. 
Mark a line on the floor and 
place a match box in front of you 
exactly three lengths of your foot 
away from the line. 

Then, with one foot toe- 
ing the line, try to kick ( Jr* 
the match box. You may 1-5 
be ablo to do it and you j! 

may not* But remember ^ 

that the rules for this 
game do not allow mi 

you to score if you 
lose your balance, 
or if you move 
the foot you are I 

standing on. fjLjf 


APRIL 

FOOL! 

Saw a stick on 
the bias and 
glue the two 
pieces on 
\ either side of 
n window- 
L pane (see 
| below). The 
• cracks are 
stieaks of soap. 


FUN WITH TRICKS 


UNDER THE BROOM 

Place tho end of a broom handle 
against the wall and, holding it 
as the boy is doing below, try to 
pass your head under the broom. 
It can be done, but it is not easy. 


HOW WELL CAN YOU CHEW? 

To do this trick properly you must learn to 
arrange your string so quickly that your friends 
cannot catch you doing it. A string about three 
feet long should be looped as in Figure 1 and 
held, with loops concealed, as in Figure 2. 
Now ask someone to cut the string where 
your hands meet and then let the string drop, 
as in Figure 3, to show that it is indeed cut. 
What it really looks like, of course, is shown 
in Figure 4, but the loop is hidden by your 
finger. Now put the string in your mouth and 
chew and chew — then pull it out all chewed 
together again. You will have to keep the 

little piece in your 
mouth until nobody 
9 » looking. 

“ E <sr" 


Set a coin on the 
edge of a table and 
placing your left hand over your right 
eye, try to knock the coin off with your 
right hand. If you keep your eye level 
with the table and get about an arm’s 
length away from the coin, you will find 
that you are dabbing away at nothing 
but thin air. 




FUN WITH MAGIC 

ti,i* trick everything must be black— your coat, the table cover, and the curtain that you must 
JJn- iust behind you. Place your table in a doorway, and in the inner room station £ - ^ 

•our assistant, out of sight of the audience. F 
to the wall of the inner room and give your assist, 
handkerchief in the audience, and as you annou 
can make the handkerchief become a living, obe> 
tit a number of knots in it, with one knot aroui 
Your assistant will do all the rest by jerking the is 
Your handkerchief will rise and dance at the coo 
wand, and will even tell fortunes. 

Cut through a rubber band and fasten one end 
Of It to a pin whose point has been bent back to 
make a hook. Fasten the other 
end of the rubber to a safety pin 
which you will pin inside your 
sleeve near the shoulder. Now 
pull the loose end down to your 
cuff and hook the end of the pin 
over your cuff with the point 
projecting outward. When you 
rub a thin silk handkerchief 
down over youc cuff, it catches MB^B 
hold of the pin and puUs it away HM 
from the cuff. Let the handker- ^BRbM 
chief go, and the whole thing 
will vanish up your sleeve. 


Put a little glue around the top of a tumbler and 
place the glass upside down on a sheet of white 
— paper. When the gluo has 
dried cut th ® paper away 
\\ carefully around the out- 
( //. J side of the tumbler. Now 

RMSHwyMU with a sheet °* 8tiff P*P cr 

1 raake n cylinder a little 
Uw larger than the glass and 

V v twice as high. Lay on the 

V f / table a sheet of paper ex- 

actly like the kind you glued 
over the glass. Put a coin on 
the paper and say that you 
will mako it disappear. 
^ Then pick up your cylinder 

W >r with the glass inside it and 
J invert both over the coin. 

1/ \\ i. y Remove the cylinder, leav- 

ff ing the glass. The paper on 
the top of the glass will 
cover the coin. Put tho cylinder 
back over the glass and lift both. 
The coin will reappear. 


Slip a match into the hem 
of an ordinary handker- 
chief— as shown at the 
right. Draw the hand- 
kerchief carelessly from 
your pocket, spread it 
out, and ask a friend to 
lay a match on it. Fold 
up the handkerchief and 
let him seem to brdak the 
match up inside the folds 
—but let him really 
break the match in the 
seam. Then show him 
hjs match — whole ! 


In the middle of a handkerchief you 
have apread out on the table place a 
piece of money. Cover the coin with 
the four corners of the handkerchief 
•nd ihow plainly that the coin is 
eUll there. But see to it that you 
nave placed a small piece of wax 
intioe the first corner— as shown 
•bove. Press the wax down on the 
win and then take up the handker- 
chief, first by one side and then by 
wi* Corncr * and shake the handker- 
chief vigorously, detaching the coin 
and wax meanwhile. 









-ISN'T 

THIS 

YOUR 


| ET S start right in. Here’s a 
1 bowl filled with oranges. 

Here’s a large napkin. The per- 
former offers the fruit howl to a 
spectator. The spectator is to lake 
any orange, lie is to put his in- 
itials on it. While this is being 
done, the performer picks up two 
or three of the remaining oranges 
and drops them into the napkin 
which he holds by the four cor- 
ners to form a baglike icccptaclc. 

The selected orange is dropped in 
alongside the other three. The 
hag is thoroughly shaken. Nev- 
ertheless, bv merely placing the 
hag to his ear and “listening in,” 
the performer locates the marked 
orange and picks it out. 

Really, it is a remarkably sim- 
ple case. You sec, the fruit bowl 
originally held eight oranges. 

Four of these were minus the lit- 
tle pip on the outside end of the 
core; the other four were com- 
pletely furnished with one each 
of these little buttons. Does it 
get any clearer? Of course, the 

POPULAR MECHANICS 
JAN. 1932 


•A 

j.AwOfE- 
a-.tne.CXA \ 
5.hO«A'E \ 
5-OotssA 


Top, Picking a Marked Orange from a Napkin-Fall; Center, a Cicvcr Trick with Sherbet Glasses: Below. 
Using a System of Wurds to Find a Hidden Egg, Orange and Apple 
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i Trick with Water Glasses; Below 
blc-Top Engineering Stunts 


Top. lUustratin 
Some 


spectator is given a free 
choice. Then, if he 
chose a pip, you put 
three plain oranges in 
the napkin ; if he select- 
ed a plain orange, you 
put two or three pipped 
oranges in the hag. 
After 1 hat, it is simply 
a matter of prowling 
around a hit to relocate 
the orange the specta- 
tor selected. 

Here’s something: 
You take two sherbet 
glasses. You fill one of 


them with 
place the 
over it, 
up look 
idea is 


You 
glass 
the set- 

3. The 
you 

transfer the contents of 
the lower glass to the upper glass, and 
then drink it? You may use one hand 
only, and this must not touch the upper 
glass. As you will agree after looking at 
Fig. 4, it’s dead easy. You simply take 
the rim of the upper glass between your 
teeth and lift Lite glass from the table. A 


steady hand, and you pour the contents 
of the lower glass into it. A gentle gur- 
gle, then, as you tilt your head hack and 
imbibe the liquid. It's as simple as all 

that. 

You should like this next little experi- 
ment. It has to do with an apple, an egg, 
an orange and a plate containing exactly 
twenty-four crackers. If you haven't the 
crackers, you can use poker chips; ami if 
you haven’t the egg, you can sub- 
stitute something else. At any 
rate, the performer turns his hack 
or leaves (he room, and, during 
his absence, three spectators take 
possession of the properties, one 
• taking the apple, another the egg, 
and a third, the orange. These are 
hidden out of sight. The crackers 
are still on the table. The per- 
former faces the spectators. He 
gives one cracker to one of the 
spectators, two to an- 
other, and three to the 
third. lie makes no 
mention of the fact, hut 
this automatically la- 
bels t he parties in the 
ease by numerals 1, 2, 
and 3. The performer 
again turns his hack or 

leaves the room. lie in- 
structs his audience be- 
fore leaving, or, while 
his hack is turned, as 
follows: “I want the 

person holding the ap- 
ple to take just as many 
crackers as I gave him. 
The person holding the 
egg will take twice as 
many crackers as I gave 
him. The person with 
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the orange will take four times as nianv.” 

“All ready?” 

“All ready” 

Entering the room, the performer 
quickly notes the number of crackers re- 
maining in the bowl. And then, of course, 
he tells who has the apple, who has the 
egg, and who has the orange. 

There’s really nothing to it. You mere- 
ly consult the little table shown in Fig. 5. 
It there is one cracker left, you imme- 
diately think of the word “aero.” And 
the order of the vowels, A, E and O (ap- 
ple, egg and orange) will check with the 
numbered order of the spectators, 1, 2, 
ami 3. That is, the first person will have 
the apple; the second, the egg, and the 
third, the orange. If four crackers were 
left, the word would he "pergola.” And 
the order would he, egg, orange, apple. 
And so on — but don’t try to figure the 
reason why! 

Consider this: Here's a circle of eight 
glasses. All of the glasses arc standing 


-the 

MAGNETIC 
SUGAR" . 


\w -vly somebody else to 
' * J * do it— and it’s not 
^ I so easy. 

,Ja ‘3B3s!3 Figures 8 to 12 
— — — inclusive picture 
v - some little stunts in ta- 
\ blo-top engineering. The 
'■■■* four-way bridge in Fig. 9 
is quite substantial and 
>J . will support a plate of 
the wife’s best biscuits. 

-** — The manner of lifting 

two knives with one is 
made clear by Fig. 10. 
Four with one is really simpler. Two 
other knives, six in ali, .an be lifted by 
adding the liilh and sixth knives to the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 11. 

Here's one to fuss around with: Get 

a fair-sized glass and try to pick it up 
mouth up. The problem is to start at any with two fingers, as pictured in Fig. 14. 
glass, count one, two, three, four, turn If the glass is the proper size, you will 
that glass over, and continue until seven find this rather difficult, the glass con- 
of the glasses arc turned over. The rules stantly slipping away from the spread of 
are simple. You must always count up to the fingers. But if you turn your hand 
four, and then turn the fourth glass over, over and spread the two fingers as in Fig. 
You can start on any glass, hut you can- 15, you will find the levitation quite sim- 
not start counting on a glass after it has pie. 

been inverted. The solution is quite sim- Did you know that sugar was magnet- 
pie, merely a matter of going around the ic? Fact. And if you want two lumps 

circle, counting four, skipping one glass, lor your coffee, all you have to do is to 

and then counting four again until the touch one lump with another and then 
seven glasses are turned over. But invite convey the pair to your cup, as pictured 


•CAN 
YOU DO 
THIS ONE * 


Top, “MaRiictizing" Two L 
icr: Below, a Simple 


Pi ol Sugar with Bui 
aicr-GIast Trick 
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very first time: Take a napkin and fold 
it diagonally across tlte center, or rather 
a little off-center, keeping the short fold 
underneath, as in Fig. V>. Place a table 
knife along the folded edge, as shown, 
and roll the knife inside the napkin. Con- 
tinue rolling until the two ends come out 
even as in Fig. 20. Now for the magic. 
If you were to grip these two outside ends 
and lift up so that the napkin would un- 
roll, wouldn't you he surprised to find the 
knife really and truly inside the napkin, 
as in Fig. 18, and not merely alongside the 
fold? Well, that’s just exactly what hap- 
pens. But— we would bet a nickel and 
make money you'll be from Missouri un- 
til you try it. 


An Easy Slum with a Napkin and a Knif* Thai Sur- 
liven the l’ciiormcr the Fuat Time 

in Fig. 16. Of course, no one is supposed 
to know that you have dabbed a small 
peilet of butter on the underside of the 
"magnetic" lump. And, since you imme- 
diately drop the lumps into your cup, no 
one can ever prove it. 

This last little stunt is rather unusual 
in th;il you can play it on yourself the 



THE HERCULEAN STRAW 

A straw is very frail, but if you use it properly 
it can lift a heavy bottle. To do this you will 
have to bend it into the position you see 
above; this makes it very strong. Engineers 
use this principle in constructing strong steel 
supports. 

HOW TO BALANCE A TEACUP 

This takes practice. Push a cork firmly into 
the cup handle and then place a fork with its 
prongs sticking into the cork and its handle 
under the cup. With patience you can bal- 
ance all three on the point of a pencil. 



FROM PAGE 69 


TrotHra Tenr Ponl». 
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IM/IOIC YOU CA ru MAKE 



KNOTS 


THREADING A SPOOL on a Jd 

cord between two sets of Ar i p. ) V 

blocks and spools already Vi 'S-^' 

threaded on is not as impos- ^ ^ / 

sible as it looks — if you em- 

ploy a little legerdemain. In f . 

this case, of course, you have / V\ 

the si»ool already threaded in 

place, us shown in Fig. 1, but concealed by the hand. 

Place a handkerchief over the trick and have some- 
one hold the cord at each end. Then produce a free 
spool, say you will thread it between the blocks without 
having the ends let loose, and place it under the hand- 
kerchief with some obvious working of the hands. Con- 
ceal the free spool as you remove the handkerchief, and 
reveal the trick spool. — G kokck Baku. 


KNOTS 


POPULAR SCIENCE OCTOBER, 10^5 

WIRE PUZZLES are always fascinating, partly 
because so many people can try them without 
succeeding. To remove the ring on this puzzle, 
first spread out the hinged crablike H-form 
and arrange the stirrup, ring, and triangle as 
shown in the drawing at right. 

Now fold over the right aide on the hinges 
so that A and B meet. Then pass the ring over 
both the ends and on up and around the loops 
and lower hinge, working it up to point C. 
There, If the stirrup is pulled out as shown, 
you can by-pass it and free the ring at the top 
hinge. Reverse the procedure to put the ring 
back on the wire. — G. B. 



WEDGE COVER 
ON AFCIIQFLY 



THIS MAY TAKE HOURS, but with 
a definite plan you can put the 
elongated beads into the thimble in 
two minutes flat- -sometimes. Use a 
small baby- food jar and about 10 
beads. The difficulty comes in get- 
ting beads past the thimble lip, so 
turn the jar upside down and then 
on its side, maneuvering the thimble 
toward the bottom. If even one bead 
goes behind it, start over. — G. B. 

GLASS JAR f>± 

2“DIA.*3 '/ 2 //■_ ,7/m 


FLATTEN 
BASE OF 
No. 12 THIMBLE 

lO BEADS, 

3 Al DIA.x I /4 



G©' 


STRING BEADS OUT 
IN FRONT OF THIMBLE 


CUT WITH SHEARS 


H */2 H- 


SOLDER 


IT LOOKS PAINFUL, this 
pin shown stuck through a 
finger — actually it is done 
without harm. Solder the 
point of a safety pin to its 
catch, and next cut Vz " out 
at the center with wire cut- 
ters or a hacksaw. Slipped 
on a finger, the pin then ap- 
pears to stick through. — G.B. 
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ALL VOLES 

VOA. 


HOLE ABOUT ’/> 
FROMSIOE 


I* RING 


WOOD BUTTON WITH - 
'/ftHOLE 


SAW QfF NAIL. 
SQUARE ENOS 


^HAROWOOC 
4‘ SQUARE 



1 



SOLOER 

* 

NEEDLE 

POINT 



Tfi 


S 

CHAIR 

SEAT 


IF YOU'RE GOOD AT DODGING while 
you do your explaining 1 , you can try this 
one with a big nail hacksawed in two, 
drilled, and fitted with projecting needle 
points. Stick the needle points in a chair 
seat or table— not one that needle pricks 
will harm— and call the owner’s atten- 
tion to the nail "someone has driven 
through." You also may have to do some 
dodging after you explain! 



CUT ON SLANT 
AND SOLDER 




TAKE THE RING off 

the cord in the puzzle 
shown at left, and you 
will have solved the 
granddaddy of all 
string puzzles. Try 
building it before you 
read the solution and 
see how long it takes 
you to get the ring 
off. You'll understand 
why it can cause such anguish! Be sure 
to bevel all holes and shellac and wax 
the wood. 

Here’s how the puzzle's worked: Pass 
the looped end of the long middle cord 
through hole No. 1. slip it over the but- 
ton there, and draw it back through the 
hole. Repeat for holes . Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
and the loop will then he outside all the 
cords. Don't let the cords tangle. 


-SLIP OVER UPPER ARM - 


\ ELASTIC s' LONG «- 


RUBBER BALL 2% DIA- 



jL* 


HALT YOUR PULSE at will and watch 
your friends or your doctor- gasp! It's 
best done with a little showmanship — 
and a small rubber ball held by p harness 
under your armpit. Hard pressure does 
the trick. Inject the showmanship by 
bringing up the subject of Indian mystics 
and suspended animation. Assert that 
you. too, can stop your pulse, and then 
have someone count it, moving a linger 
or pencil up and down as he does. 

WITHOUT BENEFIT OF PLIERS or a 

hacksaw, the ring really can be removed 
irom this curious wire arrangement. As 
shown at left, it is simply pulled to the 
top of the V. and one of the stirrups is 
pushed through it. Make all parts in- 
cluding; the ring from stiff coat-hanger 
wire. Assemble the stirrups on the bar. 
and then loop the bar ends. Rub the wire 
smoo th with sled wool and wax il well. 
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[»■/%€.■€ YOU C/mtll MAKE 



1 DEFY GRAVITY with this 
variation of a common 
trick. Rub the mouth of a 
ridged tumbler on emery 
cloth to get a rough, plane 
surface and drill a hole with 
a brass tube and valve- 
grinding compound, as 
shown at left. Hold your 
thumb over the hole, fill the 
glass, cover it with the pre- 
viously dampened cardboard 
and celluloid, and invert it. 
The water won’t spill. Now 
slide the square off, leaving 
the invisible disk. The glass 
stays full. Then, over a sink, 
utter a magic word, move the 
thumb, and theglass empties. 


'/8’ DOWEL 


lW- 


2 TO ASSEMBLE A T from four 
pieces, ns shown in the draw- 
ing, requires more concentration 
than you would believe. Saw the 
T out of 3/10" wood stock as indi- 
cated, making all edges straight, 
and drill each piece to fit over a 
peg In a companion T that serves 
as an ornamental base to hold the 
pu/zle when it isn't in use. 
Enamel the base nnd each piece a 
different color, or shellac them. 
In the latter case, vary the grain 
to avoid giving away clues. 

3 HOW TO REMOVE THE CORD 

from the slit leather strap is a 
real brain teaser that will make 
most of your friends give up. 
Then they will feel foolish when 
you show them how simple it is. 
Of course, you pull the *4" wide 
leather strip through the %” hole, 
and don’t try to force the but- 
tons through! Use a strong, pli- 
able leather, and dress it occa- 
sionally to prevent drying out. 

4 ODDLY BENT LOOPS joined 
as ifi the bottom drawing pro- 
vide an interesting problem when 
you try to separate them. Make 
them of coat-hanger wire, and 
have bend A small enough to fit 
into loop Ii. To solve, slip A into 
Ji as shown, work spiral C through 
A, and draw A back through B. 


BASE 5 A ME S»ZE 
AS THE ASSEMBLED 
PUZZLE 



T 


ri _ 3/4 BUTTON* I 



SLIT * " S'/i 

3/8'diA HOLE 


KNOT 



B 



PASS 
BUTTON 
THROUGH 
THIS LOOP 
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magic 

the DISAPPEARING 
COIN 

The bo* for this trick (i) is 
, bout of the size to hold a pack 
Jf cards. But on the inside 
(t fs only Vi inch deep, since 
It has a false bottom. Be- 
tween the two bottoms is a 
flat piece of brass nearly as 
lone ns the box is wide but 
only an inch across. It is put 
In crosswise of the bo*. One 
end of the box is attached, 
not to the sides, but to the 
sliding cover. Ask someone 
to drop a marked coin in the 
box. It slides into your hand. 
Close your hand on it; pass 
the box to the other hand, 
■hut it, and shake it endwise 
to make the brass rattle as 
though the coin were still 
there. Now secretly slip the 
coin into some hiding place. 
Make magic passes, open the 
box, to show that the coin is 
gone, and tell tho owner 
where to find his money. 


THE COIN IN THE BALL OF YARN 
When you learn this trick you will want to 
combine it with the trick of the disappearing 
coin. For it adds to the mystification if you 
can produce the marked coin from* the very 
middle of a ball of yarn. To do it you must 
lay the coin box on a table conveniently near 
a ball of yarn prepared as follows:- Get a flat 
tin tube (a) large enough to let a coin slip 
through it and with a handle at one end, as in 
the picture. Wind yam around it until only 
the little handle projects (3). Lay the ball on 
your table so that the handle will now show, 
and while you are making passes over the 
coin box, secretly slip the coin into the slot 
and pull out the tube (4). Now drop the ball 
in a tumbler and let the owner of the coin 
unwind the yarn where all may see (5). At 
last the coin will appear at the very center of 
the ball, and the owner will take it out, won- 
dering, and see his mark on it. 

PRODUCING A 
HANDKERCHIEF 
FROM A 
MATCH BOX 
S All you need for this trick 
is a box of safety matches, 
a silk handkerchief— and an 
excuse to light a match. In 
preparation, open the safety- 
match box part way (9) and 
cram the handkerchief into the 
open space. Leave the box 
lying carelessly on the tabic, 
taking care of course that the 
handkerchief does not show. . 
When you want to perform the 
trick take up the box casually w 
with the handkerchief end 9 
hidden in your hand. Take 
out a match for some special 
purpose. Then suddenly offer 
to produce the handkerchief. 

Of course when you shut the 
box the handkerchief will be 
forced out into your hands (10) 
and you can produce it with J 
an appropriate flourish. a 


THE ' ^ 

MULTIPLYING COIN PLATE 

It is simplest to buy this /Y 

magic plate from a dealer, 
but >0U (un maxe cr.e if 
you prefer. Get a plain i-'~ 
v.h,'* cut E I 4 

of heavy glazed card- ' , 

board to fit the bottom, IW H 
*nd in a third, some- 8 
what thicker than a coin, make a slot- 
shaped cut a little wider than a coin. Glue 
these to the bottom of the plate with the 
■lot piece in the middle (6); finish the 
edges with white enamel. Put some coins 
in the slot. As you hold the plate out to a 
■pectator, keep the slot toward you. He 
Counts out coins on it (7). Pass it to the 
Other hand, thus getting the slot in front 
while you ask him to hold out his hands or 
■ hat for his coins. When you pour them 
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REVERSING A MATCHBOX set up as in Fig. 
1 below so that it will be in position as shown 
in Fig. 2 sounds elementary. But wait — you 
must do it by touching only the casing, not the 
drawer? Now it sounds impossible, but it's still 
easy. Put your mouth on the casing and suck 
hard ; then straighten up. holding onto the cas- 
ing and still sucking, and bend your head back, 
as at right. The drawer comes up with the 
casing. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, NOVEMBER, 19)5 


THIS ONE'S IN THE CARDS in more ways 
than one. Have one of your friends deal off 
a # deck face down ns many cards as he 
wishes after you have written the name of 
one card on a piece of paper, folded it. and 
handed it to another friend. Then have the 
dealt cards placed back on the top of the 
deck and let the second friend deal off the 
same number, this time face up. Watch the 
expressions when they unfold your paper 
and read on it the name .of the very last 
card the second friend turned up! 

How's it done? You simply note the top 
card on the deck originally and write that 
one on the paper. A little deduction will 
tell you why it’s the last turned up. 



H CUT THE WASHERS OFF and still 
^ leave the string intact— this is a 
trick requiring a little sleight of hand. 
Explain that the quickest way to re- 
lease the washers is to cut the string 
at the lower washer. Have someone 
hold the two free ends/ take the four 
washers in your left hand, and pre- 
tend to cut. Conceal them as you do 
•so. ami pull the loop down over the 
lower washer. Your friend will be 
surprised to see the washers free and 
the cord whole! 

DON'T BACK DOWN when you * 
pull this one. Have someone hand 
you a crayon behind your back, and 
after a moment, whip out your free 
hand, point toward him, and name the 
color of the crayon! Be sure, though, 
to make a streak on your palm so you 
can see the color as you point. 


j 
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TABLE TRICKS 

1 TOSSING DICE into a glass Is hardly a 
trick. But hold two dice and the glass in 

(.ne hand, as shown above, and try gelling 
l lie dice in one at a time. The llrst die can 
he caught readily: but when you try throw- 
ing the second up. the movement pops the 
llrst out of the glass. Instead drop the sec- 
ond. and move the glass under It. 

2 GRAVITY CAN BE DEFIED If you have 
the know-how* Close your left hand 

around a pencil: then grip your wrist with 
your right, as shown, pretending that this 
exerts magnetic action. Slowly oj»en the 
lingers from around the pencil and then the 
•thumb. But he sure to hold the pencil with 
your unseen right Index linger! 

3 MATCHBOX MAGIC. With the drawer 
on the far side of a tunnel formed from 

the box. challenge anyone to make the 
drawer come through the tunnel toward 
him without touching anything. When 
others have given up. cup your hand behind 
the drawer and blow smartly Into your 
palm. The drawer will be blown toward you. 

4 RIGHT OUT OF THE HAT come cards at 
your command. Let the deck be shulllcd 

and cut. Place half in a hat. cover with an- 
other hat. and shake to mix them. Then let 



a friend Slip three cards from the remain- 
ing half between the hats face down. Shake 
the hats again You can then pick his three 
cards unerringly. Bend your half deck be- 
fore putting It in the hat. The chosen cards, 
l>eing Hat. are then easily distinguished. 

5 NUMBERS ON A CARD are a real puz- 
zler. While your back Is turned have 
someone cover for a minute or longer one 
number on a card like that below. Then 
hold the card to your forehead while you 
pretend to concentrate, but take a surrepti- 
tious look at it in the darkness of your 
cupped palms. If luminous paint was used, 
the number that was covered will glow less 
than the others, enabling you to name It. 
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Mystifying Stunts 


Raymond />. J'f^ailes Entertain Your Friends with These 


Feats of Magic, Easily Performed 


mating <lry thoroughly. When l lie uiu(< lies 
an- struck on I hi* side of (lie box. I hey 


POPULAR SCIENCE APRIL/ 1936 


AN AMATKl'R chemist with n flair 
/\ I im aih«»vviiitm>)iip can entertain 
/ \ his f tin ids \\ ilh absorbing links 

4. of t liemit al magic. Al will he 
can evoke hissing gases, colored liichts. 
strange odors, and effect seemingly miratu- 
lous transformations. Such dcmonsl ral ions 
may bo as simple or elaborate as desired. 

A "chemical faclory in I lie palm of the 
band" could be (lie I it It* lor a pallor trick 
dial may be performed with a minimum of 
preparation. When a pinch of lime and 
anol he i of ammonium chloride are placed 
in the palm and rubbed together, ammonia 
gas is the result. It is a familiar exjieri- 
incut to a chemist, hut none the less im- 
pressive to a layman. The ammonia is 
readily recognized by its odor. 

A simple "magic powder" (hat changes 
its hue at the |>cr former’s touch is a mix- 
ture of mcrcurii chloride and potassium 
iodide, in the dry. powdered form. When 
the white, mixture is rublud. the small 
(|iiantily of red mercuric oxide that is 
formed gives the whole powder a yellow 
color. This may he done in the palm of 
the hand, or (lie white mixture may lie 
placed in a small pill box and shaken for 
a minute or so. which is sullicient to pro- 
duce the surprising color scheme. 

Triik matches to fool a smoker may lie 
prepared from ordinary' safety matches 
by coating the hearts and a small part of 
their length with a solution of water glass 


1 -»slf . smoke, and .sputter, but no effort can 
induce ‘.hem to light. Trick exploding 
matches arc made in another way, not to 
lie tried in a home laboratory; (heir effect 
is produced by a small crystal of silver 
fulminate, affixed to the match with an 
adhesive. 

Small explosions that supply effective 
atmosphere" for a chemical-magic show 
may Ik- produced safely with other chemi- 


«< 


(sodium silicate). The water-glass solu- 
tion customuiily employed for jitcscrving 
eggs may Ik* used lor t hi- ixupose. Ik-1 the 


cals, such as a mix- 
ture of sulphur' and 
potassium chlorate. 
The quantity of the 
mixture used should 
not exceed half the 
size of a pea. When 
this is struck with 
a hammer, a noisy 
but harmless detona- 
tion results. 

"Pharaoh’s ser- 
IK'iils," amusing and 
mystifying, may 
easily be produced 
in an amateur lab- 
oratory. These arc 


t he wriggling, snake- 
like forms of asli 
I hat emerge from a 
smalt pyramid of 
suitable chemical 
c omposition w h e n 
its tip is ignited. 
There sire several 
ways of preparing 
such compositions, 
which vary in ef- 
fectiveness accord- 
ing to the relative 
volume of ash that 
they form. One 


Wfcea a mixture of sulphuric acid and paranilroacctauilide is heated 
over a small flame, an impressive “serpent" writhes out of the dish 


With Home-Laboratory Equipment 
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Standard method consists of mixing solu- 
tions of a mercury sail and a sulphocyan- 
ide, or thiocyanate, as it is sometimes 
called; mercuric chloride or mercuric* ni- 
trate may be used for the first, and potas- 
sium sulphocyanidc or sodium sulphocyan- 
ide for the second. The heavy precipitate 
of mercuric sulphocyanidc that results is 
washed, dried, and molded into small pyr- 
amids, with or without the addition of 
dextrin or glue water as a binder. A sec- 
ond method uses, for ingredients, sugar, 
potassium nitrate, and potassium bichro- 
mate, mixed together and molded to the 
desired shape. Tin's mixture, however, pro- 
duces only a limited quantity of ash and 
ils burning qualities leave much to be 
desired. 

A far more striking demonstration of 
“Pharaoh's serpents” may be given with 
the aid of a little laboratory apparatus 
and a mixture consisting of strong sul- 
phuric acid and paranitroacetanilidc. This 
organic chemical is a light yellow, Huffy 
powder. You will not be likely to find it 
on (he shelves of a drug store, but dealers 
in chemicals can supply it. It is not nec- 
essary to buy more than an ounce. The 
grade known as technical is pure enough 
for your needs, although, of course, the 
C. P. (chemically pure) variety may be 
employed. 

Mix the chemical with strong sulphuric 
acid in an evaporating dish, using plenty 
of I he powder ami adding the acid spar- 
ingly, You should obtain a (hick paste, 
almost solid in consistency; a thin one will 
not work satisfactorily. 

When all is ready for your demonstra- 
tion, heat the mixture gently over a small 
llanrc until the reaction sets in. The ,tsh 


erupts from the dish wiili a writhing move- 
ment, simulating a giant snake, and the 
quantity produced from » small amount, 
of chemicals is really astonishing. Only' a 
tablespoooful of the mixture was used io 
produce the spectacular effect shown ir. 
the accompanying photograph. The ash is 
comparatively tough, and may b»: nicked 
up and tossed from band to hand. For an 
indoor demonstration, it is best to o|»cn 
the windows during the reaction, although 
the odor produced is not unpleasant. 

Certain chemicals evolve a surprising 
amount of heal when water is added to 
them, and you can apply (his fact to an 
amusing bit of byplay. A hollow copper 
ball of (he type sold by plumbing supply 
dealers makes a good accessory for (he 
trick. Into it should be placed about a 
tablespoonful of a heat -producing mixture 
made in accordance with one of the foi- 
mulas given in a sulisequent paragraph. 

At some time during your exhibition of 
chemical magic, add a quarter glassful of 
water to the contents of the (tail, and 
stopper the hole with a machine screw. 
Then ask a volunteer from your audience 
to come forward and assist you by hold- 
ing the ball, as if you planned (o use ii in 
a forthcoming demonstration. Proceed at 
once with another part of your program, 
keeping your unsuspecting •’assistant" 
standing licsidc you with (he ball in his 
hands. 

Soon he will noricc that the I mil is get- 
ting warmer, and you may see him .shifting 
it uneasily from hand to hand. Before 
long it will Ire downright hot. The onlook- 
ers will enjoy a laugh at (he expense of the 
victim, as he is presently forced to rlcposit 



With the simple "properties" pictured above, you can pcovinc rosny Sours of fu.r j.-.J r .,icty. 
They include the "liot ball,” ’vuecr-to-wiav outfit, trick xlrtcl-cS. e»a«TC inW-f £'r. i 


his embarrassing burden wherever lie C'm 
find a suitable place to set it down. 

For l his irirfe. you may take your choice 
of several heat -producing mixtures, select- 
ing tlie one whose ingiediems arc avail- 
able. One suitable preparation may lie 
made by mixing ninety grams of sodium 
acetate, ten grains cf sodium hyposul- 
phite, four grams of glycerin, and <»;« 
gram of calcium chloride (a ccaspiutnful 
equals about five grams). Another good 
formula consists of sixty grams of iron 
filings, one $ram of lead chloride, and one 
fifth of a gram of aluminum powder. A 
third recipe uses seventy grams of iron 
filings, seven grams of copper sulphide, (wo 
«nms of common tabic sal?., one gram of 
calcium chloride, end one grain of potas- 
sium chlorate. Any other unit of. weight, of 
course, may be substituted for g.ams in 
I hose formulas, provided the ingredients 
are mixed in the proportions called for. 

XTO EXHIBITION of chemical magic 
1 ^ is complete without some Version of 
t he classical "wati r-lo-wlno” trick. Hero 
is an elaboration of j( that produces 11 va- 
riety ot striking color changes* imd olher 
effects. 

This denumsi ration consists of pouring 
a liquid, apparently water, into Jive seem- 
ingly empty glasses 
an tinged in ;i row.. 

As each gins- is filled 
in its torn, thu first 
glassful looks, like 
wider; tm* wound, 
rod port wine; the 
third, bright blue 

ink; the fourth. 

milk; and the fifth 
effervesces, so much 
like a headache po- 
tion that you may 
face? ionsly imiiouncc 
it will he set aside for 
the benefit of any- 
one _w ho tries lo fig- 
ure out hmv the trick is done. Since the 
liquids a:e not what they if cm, no one. of 
sours*-, -difiuld be permiited to sample 
them. 

The. liquid that you pour into the glasses 
is really a weak so.liKion of ferric chloride 
or of ferric After eilh.M of fhese 

iron sails has been dissolved in !he re- 
quired- amount of water, the liquid sbnulti 
be acidified by adding thccc or four eufic 
eef.tininiers of strong sulphuric acid far 
every pint of selulioi:. )i the soimion ;s 
dilute i iMusgh :o be coioriess, it. may be 
poured from a decanter of dear glass. A 
stronger solution oi the iron ■ hemic al vv;>! 
be somewhat ye ii owin': in tin?. ! Jill may stilt 
!« e?.:d if i? is poured from a colored ool- 
ite that masks its C'.rov. 

Oniv i ho In si <>) tli<; lo o glasses used 
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home chemistry sets, may be dissolved in wa- 
ter, and writing made with this solution will 
be invisible. Warming the paper “develops 1 * 
the secret message; the writing turns blue and 
is easily read. When it is breathed upon or e>- 
posed to moist air, it becomes invisible again. 
A >mall amount of ammonium chloride added 
to the cobalt chloride solution enhances the 
effect. Ammonium chloride may also be used 
alone as a sympathetic ink. Other substances 
exhibiting the same property include cupric 
bromide, copper sutphocyanidc, cohalt nitrate, 
cobalt sulphocyanide, weak Sulphuric acid, 
and most of the organic acids— for example, 
acetic acid and nitric acid. 

While it may not strictly fall within the 
field of chemical magic, a novel preparation 
that you can concoct from easily obtainable 
ingredients has curious and practical applica- 
tions. This liquid will enable you to transfer 
cartoons, text, and other printed mutter from 
newsprint to any other paper desired. It con- 
tains substances that soften the inked ports, 
together with other ingredients that perform 
the roles of pick-up and adhesive. 

T O MAKE this preparation, dissolve one 
ounce of while soap flakes in one quart of 
warm water. Then add to the solution one 
half pint of turpentine, one half tcaftpoonful 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia, and ten drops 
of kerosene. 

The resulting mixture is simple and clean to 
use. Moisten the cartoon or other newspaper 
item with the liquid, which should lirst have 
been shaken well in its bottle. Now turn (he 
printed face down tt|>on the ixipcr to which 
the transfer is to be made, and rub the hack of 
the damp print vigorously with a rounded in- 
strument such as the bowl of a spoon. Tills 
cause* the transfer to take place. Several im- 
pressions may be taken from the same picture, 
and pictures in colors a* well as in black and 
white may be transferred. The method is in- 
applicable. however, to pictures on glossy 
paper, which do not transfer well. 


should be washed thoroughly to remove all 
traces of the chemical*. 

Making fingerprints without ink is a chem- 
ical stunt that proves baffling to the uninitiat- 
ed. The subject's finger is first placed on a 
"stamp pad" consisting of a cloth saturated 
with a colorless chemical solution: (he topics- 
sion is then made on what appear* lo lie or- 
dinary white paper. A sharply defined blue- 
black print result*. 

To prepare the taper, heat about twenty 
ports by weight of citric acid with about ten 
tart* of starch and ten ports of water, until 
the reaction is complete and the liquid has k»t 
most of its milky apficnrancc. Thin tlie |>roduct 
with water and use it to coal the |a|»cr, which 
Should then be well dried. 


for Ihu slim! is f. cl unity empty. 1 1. 
01 Iters <.>iii:iiii small quant sites chemi- 
cals ili.it ic lie t with llic iron-aml-and sr- 
litlirm »> piodmv tin- varied effect*. As 
much of e.u li clu'tM.: I should !>■• tis.ci ;.s 
will etc n pc (Ida lion at n short distance. 

Class No. ?. when prepared fur this 
demons! rai lot), lias been rinsed with a 
strong solution of poMsihnJi stilphocyao- 
icle. ((Inocyinuue); ami if a .Vw drops uf 
the solution con ht kil hi ?!»•• bolrom 
l he glass tor good m.Msnrc. A'illioill h-.iiuj 
loo 51 'parcni. so much l In: better, t'lnm 
the nthlilinn of ilu icon Moluiion ;'U iron 
tlliocyi'liiUr is fon led, ;:n«l iis ml color 
; ives :lw liquid the npjusiraiia <>» .vine. 

Class Vo. 3 is ;>rrp:iml in the .<ai;t' 
Wiiy. rvu’pi thill !?;■ solu'inn tNcd is |xv 
tipwium furin y.inirk- ju-tisri.itc of 

potash). On rca'llti? with tV- iron solu- 
tion, it forms PriKvimi bhiv. 

Class No. I should con: sin sevetaf 
drops of SI rung solution of barium chlo- 
ride oi barium nil rule. Tnc miiky eft 
obtained is title lo a precipitate of white 
barium sulphate, produced by the sul- 
phuric acid in the solution ih.il is added 

Glass No. 5 is Sprinkled with a thin 
layer of baking soda. The acid in (he 
li(|tiicl poured upon il dcco'nputes (he 
chemical, liberal Ing carbon dioxide pus and 
I bus causing the cffervescenc:. 

Before the glasses < mplnycri in this dem- 
onstration are used again for other pur- 
poses, they 


T HE stamp pad is made of several thick- 
rK>*e* of finely woven white doth, folded 
to the site and shape of an inking pad. It i» 
thoroughly dam|>cncd with a solution con- 
sisting of alioul three parts of sodium nitrite 
or pot4»«»um nitrite— not nitrate— and one 
part of potassium iodide or sodium iodide, 
dissolved in about 7C0 parts ol water. 

Tlie magic lingcrjxint tlat is produced when 
the subject's linger is pressed U|>on «l*c damp 
Cloth pad and llicn upon the |>rciarcd |a|>cr 
looks as if it were made with ink, although 
all the materials used are colorless. Acl tally 
the citric acid on the taper, reacting chem- 
ically with the nitrite chemical earned on tin* 
finger, liberates free iodine from the iodide 
salt. The free iodine, in turn, reacts with llsc 
starch lo create the dark -blue coloration. 

Invisible or "sympathetk'' ink* arc easily 
prepared in an amateur laboratory. Cobalt 
chloride crystals, which arc supplied in most 


SUGAR THAT WILL WOT 
DISSOLVE 

Tell your friends that 
yqu will hold a cube of 
sugar under water for 
ten minutes without its 
dissolving. Then place 
the sugar on top of a cork 
floating in a bowl of wa- 
ter, and push an inverted 
glass down into 

S the waterover the 
cork. The sugar 
will be under, but 
not in, tho water. 

THE WALK- 
ING RING 

Put a ring on a 
perfectly smooth cane and hold 
the stick quite still with the ring 
just touching the surface of 
a table. Entirely of it3 own 
accord the ring will move 

W from one end of the stick to 
the other. 


THE VANISHING SPOT 

Paste a small square of black court plaster on the back of your sec- 
ond finger. Tell your spectators that at your command the spot will 
vanish and reappear. Close your fist and say, “Go away. Jack." 
Then quickly extend your first finger, which has no court plaster, 
•w Then close your fingers and say, 

“Come back. Jack," and ex- 

tend the second finger again. 

All this must be don very 
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THE MAGIC CORNUCOPIA 
Cut a folded sheet of newspaper so 
that there will be two sheets about 
hy WA”* Paste the sheets to- 
gether, but leave free the space to the 
left of the dotted line shown in the little 
picture. When the paste is dry the 
double paper will look like a 
w single sheet, but there will be 

a pocket in it Fill this pocket 

••'3a. with several feet °t vcr y thin 

silk ribbon and lay the paper 
on your table. Before per- 
' forming the trick hold up the 

rt. tVak-n;: Ar t ti.rr.iDg .? 
*.b«* '.hr a«. 1 -n'r can 
both sides of it. Now roll it 
into a cornucopia, or funnel. 
Y Show the empty cornucopia — 

and then begin pulling yards 
of ribbon from it Now shake 
the paper out again, showing 
both sides. Again roll it up, 
and pulling a small silk hand- 
kerchief from your pocket, 
secretly tuck it into the pocket 
of the funnel. Unroll the cor- 
nucopia.* and presto 1 tho hand- 
kerchief haa disappeared. 

^ THE SPIRIT SEANCE 

k \ You will need a piece of cloth 
AR about a ft. square for this trick. 

Make a hem along ono edgo of 
<■$ it and run a small round dowel 
■<JW or slat through the hem so that 

ki/ you c * n bold ***• cIoth up by one 

T,<? corner, as shown in the picture 
i / below. Paint or whittle some 

’ f*lso fingers and fasten them at 
one end of tho stiffened side of 
the curtain, so that, in n dim 
light, you will seem to bo hold- 
ing the curtain up with both 
hands, although really you are 
using only one. When doing 
"a, the trick, step to a table nnd set 
\ a bell upon it Announce that 
ft there is a friendly spirit present 
■ h who will ring the bell at your 
H « command — or answer questions 
“ ; with it, as the spirit whistle does. 
f£J Taking care that the audience 
does not see the false fingers 
v till tho right time, lift the curtain 
in front of the bell. Back of the 
curtain, you can of course ring 
the bell yourself. 


MAGIC 


THE SPIRIT WHISTLE 
You will need two whistles to do this 
trick. Fasten one to the end of a rubber 
tube, and attach the other end of the 
tube to a rubber ball. Now conceal the 
whistle in your cuff, let the tube run 
up your arm, and hold the ball in your 
armpit where you can press it— 
and thus blow the whistle— with a 
slight movement of your arm against 
your body. When about to perform 
the trick, pass the other whistle around 
for inspection. • Then announce that 
you will not touch it to your lips, but 
that your spirit will blow it as you hold 
it in your hand. Tho spirit will answer 
questions: one toot for “Yes," two for 
“No,” three for *‘I don’t know.” Of 
course you answer the question* with 
the concealed whistle. If tho light is 
dim. the movement of your arm will 


THE MYSTERIOUS GLASS 
The trick shown in the circles depends $f, 
entirely on your making movements 
more quickly than tho eye can follow 
them. Sit at one end of a table, with & 
the spectators seated around it but 
toward the other end. Wrap a piece tW© 
of paper around a tumbler, twisting 
the top into a funnel. Announce that 
you will make the glass drop through 
the table. Cover it with the funnel 
and slide it off the edge into your lap so quickly 
that when you crush the funnel no one will 
know where the glass has gone. 
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in Memory 


No need to be a Houdini or a Trilby to work 
these amazing card tricks or mind-reading feats. 
Just let Dr. Bruno Furst train your mind. 


Mecbanix Illustrated January, 1954 


[(Or. Bruno Furst, lawyer and psycholo- 
gist, ts the. director and founder of the 
School of Memory and Concentration with 
headquarters in New York and branches 
all oner the country, South America, and 
Canada. Its Correspondence Course Di- 
vision extends over five continents. Dr. 
Furst’* system is taught aC many Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Adult Efluc 
Business Firms, and Tntde 


lucation Centers, 
Associations.) 


Y OU’RE! at a party. .Someone calls to 
you frojn across the room and asks you 
to name a cord which has just been selected 
from a deck. Without shuffling through the 
pack, without oven seeing or touching the 
cards, you pome the pasteboard promptly. 

[Other ca^ds are chosen and, one after the 
other, you [snap them o*ut with unerring 
accuracy. The baffled spectators hide you 




A closet, (send you into; the next room or 
outdoors — but you can still reel off the 


By Dr. Bruno Furst 


cards people pick, unhesitatingly, tantaliz- 
ingly and correctly! 

Sounds utterly mystifying, doesn't it? 
But there’s actually no magic, telepathy, or 
anything occult involved. The answer lies 
in just one word — memory. 

In fact, through memory training you can 
perforin this and other incredible card 
tricks that startle and amaze with ridicu- 
lous ease, stunts which can neither be du- 
plicated or exposed by the uninitiated. 

In this article, I’m going to show you 
how. 

You see. I run a memory training school, 
attended by doctors, . lawyers, business 
men. college students, housewives— who 
arc tired of forgetting what they read, of 
forgetting names and faces of people, or 
their addresses and telephone numbers. I 
help them to improve their memory for 
everything that they have to remember 
in practical life. 


Dr. Bruno Furst, director ol 
the School of. Memory and Con- 
centration. states that 
training is just a matter of 
practice and concentration. 
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Dr. Furst explains hU system lor 
the translation of playing cards into 
numbers and word pictures to a 
group ol his students. The en- 
tire deck must be memorized. 


And the same system that is useful for 

E rofcssional or business purposes, can also 
e applied to fun and entertainment. 

Let’s start with the “mind reading" act 
I have just described. The stunt is worked 
by two persons, one who offers the cards to 
the spectators and one who divines them. 
Each has memorized the following simple 
numerical code. Pay close attention— it's 
the key to a lot of card magic. 

1 is indicated by the letter t, because the 
t has one downstrokc. 

2 by n, because n has two downstrokes. 
3 by m, . because m has three down- 
strokes: 

4 by r, bocausfe the word four has four 
letters of which r is the fourth; and, be- 
sides, r is the emphatic consonant in the 
word four. 

5 by 1, because the Roman capital L 
means 50. 

6 by J. If you turn 6 around, you prac- 
tically have J. 

7 by K. The initial stroke in writing a 
calligraphic K is similar to a 7. 

8 by f. The small hand-written f and the 
number 8 both have two loops. 

9 by p. If you turn 9 around, you have 


Soft C (as in ceiling, certain, etc.) equals 
z which is 0. \ 

Furthermore, we give each suit a corUiiif 
number, such as 
Clubs— 1 
Diamonds — 2 
Hearts— 3 
Spades— 4 

Fine. Now a card is picked. One part- 
ner glances at it and asks the other— who 
is far away— to name it. The secret lies 
in the simple, apparently inconsequential 
words or phrases he uses in asking the 
question. You see, both of you have agreed 
that the first consonant in the first word 
spoken by the partner giving out the card 
indicates the suit, while the first consonant 
in the second word refers to the value of the 
card. Ace is best considered as one, and 
the ten as zero. 

Suppose one partner calls out: “Now, 
let's try to guess this card.” The first word 
•now” starts with an a— you know that n 
indicates 2 or diamonds. The second word 
"let's" starts with an 1, indicating 5 — hence 
the card chosen must be the Diamond 5 or 
the.5 of Diamonds. 

Suppose the question is: “Read this one, 
can you?" The r in the word “read" is 4, 
the t in the word “this" is 1. You know 
4 equals Spades and 1 is the Ace, thus the 
card is the Ace of Spades. 

One more example: “Try just one more 
card.” The t is 1, the j is 6. Therefore, the 
card is the Clubs 6. 

What about face cards? In formulating 
the code, just add 5 to the suit number. 
That gives us the following suit values for 
face cards: 

Clubs— 6 
Diamonds — 7 
Hearts — 8 
Spades — 9 

The face cards themselves may he valued 


0 by z, because z is the last letter in the 
alphabet, and the familiar Latin word zero, 
which means "nought," begins with z. 

You notice that we use only consonants; 
the vowels have no numerical value, and 
can be used wherever, they are needed. 

The entire system is phonetic, which 
means we follow the sound, and use all the 
consonants, which have the same or a simi- 
lar sound, for the same number value; for 
instance: 

Hard C (as in car, card, etc.) equals K 
which is 7 

V equals f which is 8 

B equals P which is 9 



Alter Dr. rural ■ explanation, one ol the stu- 
dents. Mrs. Jean Schneider. Is blladiolded and 
Is able lo identity playing cards by code words. 


Another student Herman Kappler. listens while 
39 cards are called out Then, by the process ol 
elimination, he recites the remaining 13 cards. 


like this: Jacks are 2, Queens are 3, and 
Kings are 4. 

So if the question is: "Concentrate now 
on this card," the c (sounding like k) is 7 
and the n is 2. The 7 is Diamonds for face 
cards and the 2 represents a Jack; there- • 
fore it is the Jack of Diamonds. 

Another example: “Please read this 

card" means 9-4, or the King of Spades. 

Just a little practice with a partner will 
bring the words and numbers sharply into 
focus, and you will be amazed how rapidly 
you will be able to code and decode the 
cards. 

Vou can pretty well rest on your laurels 
with just this one trick. 1 can assure you 
that my students who have mastered it 
have flabbergasted gatherings of prominent 
men and women who spent hours vainly 
attempting to trip them up and solve the 
stunt. 

But there are plenty of others with which 
you can pad out your repertoire. Remem- 
ber the “Mr. Wizard” puzzler? It’s an old 
trick, and goes like this: 

You announce at a party that a fabulous 
v\ izard has just arrived in town from India. 
He’s a famous conjurer gifted with the 
power of reading minds over the telephone. 
To prove it, you ask someone to select a 
card, then dial Mr. Wizard's number. There, 
of course, is a confederate. He isn’t planted 
there— you just agreed with him that each 
can call the other whenever the oppor- 
tunity to play the game presents itself. 

As soon as you ask, "Is Mr. Wizard 
there?" he ealehes on and starts calling off 
the suits slowly. When he reaches the cor- 
rect one, you merely say “yes.” Then Mr. 
Wizard begins counting slowly, from Ace 
through to King, and you interrupt with 
_ _"ycs" at the right number or picture. T hus 


Mr. Wizard, the old fraud, now knows the 
card and you can hand the phone to the 
doubting Thomas who choSe it. He listens 
and is properly amazed. 

The effect is startling, but an even bigger 
bombshell can be exploded by using the 
same code as in the "mind reading” act. 
Try it this way: 

Tell the person who picked the card to 
go to the phone himself and call a number 
you give him. Make it very plain that 
there will be no contact between you and 
the wizard, hence no opportunity for skull- 
duggery. The victim asks the Great One 
if he can read the card he holds in his hand. 
And the wizard unhesitatingly does! 

The secret? Simple. After the card is 
selected, quickly invent a name for the 
wizard based on the code. If it’s a 4 of 
Clubs, the name might be Tom Redding— 
t for 1, r for 4. The 1, remember, is Club; 
the 4 is the card's value. Give your victim 
the phone number of your partner, and tell 
him to ask for Tom Redding. The moment 
the name is uttered, your confederate can 
immediately translate it into the card. 

But caution— don’t try it more than once 
at any gathering unless you’ve got a few 
wizards strategically spotted around the 
community. 

You've probably seen vaudeville and 
night club acts in which a swami, blind- 
folded on the stage, guesses objects shown 
to an assistant by members of the audience. 
It's all done with codes and memory train- 
ing. Once my wife and I on a vacation trip 
passed a theater where a phenomenal mind 
reader was starring. Curious, we went in. 
and I was astonished to see that the star 
was one of my former students who had 
developed memory cultivation into a baf- 
fling , and highly lucrative, stage asset. 
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Her® pretty Marilyn Sims repeats from memory the 
sequence ol a deck of cards, which she heard only 
once. Stunt Is actually easier than It looks. 


If you are somewhat more ambitious and 
not quite satisfied with such simple stunts, 
you can show your friends that you are 
able to memorize an entire deck of cards 
in a short time. How to do it? 

Based on the number code, it is easy to. 
construct a Basic List of 99 words. Since 
only the consonants count, we arc at 
liberty how to insert the vowels. We fol- 
low the sequence of the alphabet, which 
means: a-e-i-o-u-y. 

If the insertion of the first vowel (a) . 
leads to a word, we are satisfied; if not, 
we proceed to the following vowels. For 
instance, according to the number code. 12 
consists of T and N. If we insert the first 
vowel— a— we find the word Tan, which 
is satisfactory. 

13 consists of T and M. If we insert the 
first vowel— a— we find the word Tam; 
since tarn is frequently used as an abbre- 
viation for tam-o’-shanter it is satisfactory. 

Although we need only 52 words for the 
playing cards, I am giving you the entire 
Basic List, because it can be used to 
remember shopping lists, appointments, 
schedules, anniversaries, in short, almost 
everything that we have to remember in 
every-day life. 

Here is the list: 


1 . 

tea 

13. tam 

25. nail 

37. mike 

2. 

Noah 

14. tar 

26. niche 

38. muff 

3. 

May 

15. tale 

27. neck 

39. map 

4. 

ray 

16. tissue 

28. navy 

40. race 

5. 

law 

17. tack 

29. nap 

41. rat 

6. 

jaw 

18. taffy 

30. mass 

42. rain 

7. 

key 

19. tap 

31. mat 

43. ram 

8. fee 

20. nose 

32. man 

44. rear 

9. bay 

21. net 

33. mama 

45. rail 

10. 

toes 

22. moon 

34. mare 

46. rash 

11. 

tot 

23. name 

35. mail 

47. rake 

12. 

tan 

24. Nero 

36. match 48. reef 
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49. 

rope 

62. 

chain 

75. 

coal 

88. 

fife 

50. 

lace 

63. 

chime 

76. 

cash 

89. 

fob 

51. 

lot 

64. 

chair 

77. 

cake 

90. 

base 

52. 

lane 

65. 

Chile 

78. 

cuff 

91. 

bat 

53. 

lime 

66. 

judge 

79. 

cap 

92. 

hean 

54. 

lair 

67. 

check 

SO. 

face 

93. 

beam 

55. 

lily 

68. 

chef 

81. 

fat 

94. 

bar 

56. 

lash 

69. 

chip 

82. 

fan 

95. 

bail 

57. 

lake 

70. 

case 

83. 

fame 

96. 

badge 

58. 

leaf 

71. 

cat 

84. 

fare 

97. 

back 

59. 

lap 

72. 

can 

85. 

fall 

98. 

beef 

60. 

chase 

73. 

cam 

86. 

fish 

99. 

babe 

61. 

chat 

74. 

car 

87. 

fig 




The translation of playing cards into the 
words of the Basic List is easy. We always 
use the suit first. Thus Clubs 2 becomes 
12 or Tan. Diamonds 7 becomes 27 or 
Neck. Before you proceed make sure that 
you know the Basic List, and that you are 
quick in translating the cards. The ace 
is translated as 1, and the 10 as zero, which 
means Ace of Diamonds equals Net, and 
10 of Hearts equals Mass. . Then ask some- 
body to shuffle a deck at random and call 
the cards out one by one; ask him to coll 
them slowly, since you must have time 
enough to translate each card into the 
proper word of the Basic List. Construct a 
little story while you go along, using these 
words in the same sequence as your friend 
calls out the cards. Example: the first. 5 
cards which he calls may be: 

2 of Hearts, which you translate into 32 — 
or Man 

King of Diamonds, or Car 
Ace of Diamonds, or Net 
8 of Spades, or Reef 
5 of Clubs, or Tale 

While he proceeds you form a story of 
your own, which could run like this: A 
man takes his car out to go fishing; he takes 
his net, fishes from a reef , and tells us a 
tale, about his good luck. 

It takes some imagination to construct 
such a story rapidly, but a little training 
works wonders. My advice is to try it first 
alone, and with not more than ten to fifteen 
cards, then with 20 and 30, and only when 
you can do it with 30 without making a mis- 
take, proceed to 40 cards, and then to the 
entire deck. It is useful to stop after 10 
or 12 cards and to make sure that you can 
repeat that part of the story. The vast 
majority of my students master this ex- 
periment with the entire deck after a short, 
time. Needless to say that it can be com- 
bined with the mind-reading stunt in a 
startling way. If somebody draws a card 
and I have memorized the deck, all 1 have 
to do is to look at the preceding card, and 
I can ask my partner the proper question 
without so 
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much as glancing at the card which has been 
drawn. Knowing the preceding card enables 
me to know the following card, which must be 
the card which has been drawn. I don’t have 
to see it 

Another exercise which is easier to perform 
and still looks like black magic to the uniti- 
ated, uses the Basic List in order to find the 
“missing cards," or the “fourth hand” in a 
bridge deck. 

You ask for four volunteers at your party, 
and have them seated around a card table: 
Give them a bridge deck, let them shuffle and 
distribute the cards among themselves. Each 
one receives 13 cards. Then three of them 
will slowly call out their cards. The moment 
they have finished you will be able to reel 
off the 13 cards which the fourth volunteer 
is holding; mind you, the one who did not 
read his hand. Sounds like magic, doesn’t it? 

All it needs is the application of the Basic 
List in connection with proper associations. 
This time it is not even necessary to form 
a story; all you have to do is to form a quick 
mental picture with yourself in connection 
with the Basic List word for every card which 
has been called. Afterwards you run mentally 
through the words of the Basic List, from 10 
to 49, and the 12 numbers for the picture cards. 
You will find immediately the words for which 
you have not formed an association.* These 
are the cards in the hands of the fourth player. 

Let me give you an example just for one 
suit -(clubs). Suppose I call out: 

6 of Clubs (Tissue) . Imagine yourself wip- 
ing your forehead with tissue paper. 

Aoe of Clubs (Tot). Imagine yourself 
walking with a little tot. 

9 of Clubs (Tap) 

2 of Clubs (Tan) 

Jack of Clubs (Chain) 

10 of Clubs (Toes) 

4 of Clubs (Tar) 

King of Clubs (Chair) 

8 of Clubs (TafTy) 

Then you run mentally through the Basic 
List from 10 to 19 — the number cards for 
Clubs— and from 62 to 64— the picture cards 
for Clubs. 

Ask yourself: Did I form an association 

with Toes? (yes)— with Tot? (yes)— with 
Tan? (yes)— with Tam? (no)— with Tar? 
(yes)— with Tale? (no)— with Tissue? (yes) 
—with Tack? (no)— with Taffy? (yes) — 
with Tap? (yes)— with Chain? (yes)— with 
Chime? (no)— with Chair? (yes). 

This way you find immediately that you 
have no associations for Tam— Tale— Tack- 
Chime — which means missing are 3-5-7 and 
Queen of Clubs. 

Of course, this example covers only one suit 
while the correct procedure comprises the en- 
tire deck with all four suits distributed in- 
discriminately among the four participants. 
However, the system that you apply remains 
the same. 
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Again some advice: Try it at first without 
the picture cards, which leaves you 40 number 
cards; eliminate 10 of them and look slowly 
through the balance of 30 cards. Form your 
association with each card, and then run men- 
tally through the Basic List, the way I de- 
scribed it before. I am sure you will find 
immediately which words — and therefore 
which cards — are missing. 

You must realize that our memory works 
like a muscle, and must be trained like a 
muscle, if we expect it to work properly, even 
at a higher age. 

In my classes at Steinway Hall, New York, 
I have seen innumerable self-admitted mem- 
ory duds of both sexes not only flip through 
a deck of cards in an incredibly short time, 
but they increased the efficiency of their 
memory in general to a degree which seemed 
unbelievable before they stalled this course. 
The headquarters of my correspondence 
course division at 365 West End Avenue. 
New York City, receive numerous letters al- 
most every day, saying in effect: “I can always 
become the life of the party whenever I so 
desire, and my memory, which used to work 
like a sieve, became so reliable that I can trust 
it at any time and with regard to the most 
difficult subject material." • 

(Editor's Note : Word 22 on Basic List 
should he “noon" not “moon.") 


FREEING THE PAPER 

Turn a bottle upside down on a 
single sheet of paper. Pull the 
paper taut with tho left hand, and 
strike the table a number of light 
blows with the fist of the right. 
At each blow the paper will slip 
toward you a half inch or so, 
and will gradually be removed 
from under the bottle. 


THE MAGICAL GLASS 

Hold a goblet of water as shown, 
and lifting it quickly and 
smoothly, swing it round as if it 
were empty. No water will spill. 
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Parlor Juggling 


Tricks That All Can Do 




By L J. SMITH 


1 ' 




Whb • needle. • 
Card (U bo bob 
anted. 00 tho—. 
and allowed to 
ua rio-ty. 


To balance orange on 
maw. KJgbt i A Mill 
«P u palmed Bko 
an orange aod »<*ed 
»Hb a point, aa 
tboww at A. Oiuft 


H 


4 


: - 


PUco paper In adoaon aa at A 
abova. Envelope U pnvloaatj dfp- 
P*4. At envelope talli. Boring 
k Inert jiv*i cBpptng effect. 








Spinning a handkerchief 
uty if • specially prepe 
cane beforehand. aa »l» 


To balance a handkerchief on the note. A piece 
of &oa wire it tocrctly laid la the h« rxikerch.nl and 
the latter It then rolled sp. The wire- gleet the 
neceatery rigidity for balancing. 


i.p ia tho 
provided ■ 
the cloeed 
kerchief. 


at A. and 
a tharp 
L Thia p 
eaabkt 


oa the end of a can* in 
ed tip U placed on the 
-n above. The apodal 
tBBMt tr of a racul cap 
point in the center of 
.at caubca ia the hand- 
•OJ to tyia the latte* 


[a 




b*nt led glued to tot 
back of Mother urd 


V. 


it at A and B. A 
•ioe *la»* wlQ 


l TM I.»J 1 







Remor* tlx* dollar bill bon under 
th* tumbler without disturbing th* 
coin p*rch*d on th* rtan ol th* 
glass? Simple I Just wrap on* *nd 
ol th* bill around a p*ndl and 
■lowly roll It out. Illl »Up Iron 
under th* glass tmoothly with- 
out causing coin on top to stir. 
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Can you defy gravity by holding 
the knife without gripping it? As 
your lower hand squeexes the 
wrist of the other, the upper 
fingers open and the knlle re- 
mains miraculously suspended — 
that is If you have your forefinger 
pressed against It from behind. 



Make an egg eland on end without 
Injuring the Shell? All you hare to 
do U pul a little mound ol salt 
under the table cloth before your 
victims come into the room. This 
makes a soft bed for the egg on 
which It can easily be made to 
stand when suckers are walchlng. 


If you ve always had a secret urge fo be a houseparty Houdini, 
here are some simple tricks to try on the unsuspecting guests. 


Can you make five or more boxes of 
matches perch one atop the other 
with such security that you cao tilt 
the entire batch without spilling? 
It's a cinch II you extend the inner 
casing of each box Into the outer 
casing ol the next one. giving the 
whole column of boxes a stiff bracing. 


Slice an unscathed cpple and find 
a penny Inside? Well, on the un- 
seen side ol the blade a penny Is 
fastened with beeswax. Wedge 
open the apple with the forepart 
ol the blade and then wipe off the 
coin so It sticks to the Inside ol the 
apple alter you’ve penetrated It 
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What fun to receive a 
letter which no one can 
read but you! The one 
this small girl is reading 
was probably written in 
irmon juice. Since that 
sort Of -invisible ink- 
will become visible when 
the paper is heated. 


riioco 1>» II. A rm. In*.* Uobuu 


The MYSTERIES of SECRET WRITING 

Have You Ever Tried to Write a Secret Letter? Have You Ever 

Tried to Puzzle Out One? 


IIIC aim in secret writing is to send a 
message which no one can read ex- 
cept the man for whom it is meant. 
Uiually one of three different ways is fol- 
lowed. The message may be written in 
"Invisible ink,” or in cipher, or in code 
Words. Cipher writing is also called "cryp- 
tography” (krlp-tog'ra-fl), which comes from 
two Greek words meaning to "conceal” and 
to "write.” 

Possibly you know that lemon juice can 

be used for invisible writing; it will not show 

until the paper is heated. One can also use 

JJlIlk, which leaves greasy lines that can be 

developed by rubbing dust over the paper. 

Unc can, in fact, write by dipping a clean pen 

into clear water; the writing will develop 

under iodine vapor. A great many special 

nks have been invented for invisible writ- 

K winch will appear only when treated by 

c proper chemical. Secret messages of 

tnis sort arc usually written either between 

*° r0SS . the lines °* a letter written in 
ordinary ink. 


Cipher writing is not hard to read if one 
has the key. but without the key it takes 
both skill and patience to puzzle out the 
meaning. A few examples will here be given 
to illustrate various types of cipher and some 
methods of solution. 

A message is hidden, although in plain 
view, in the following note, which, let us 
assume, a college football player has 
written on a postal card and sent home to 
his sister: 

Well, here arc the days of easy scoring — 
daring and doing! We arc nearly 
through football. Our regular coach 
has resigned. I shall tell more after 
Saturday. 

If you take the first letter of each word in 
this note and combine the letters to form 
new words, you will see that the young man 
is putting a question to his sister. He is 
asking, “What docs dad want for Christ- 
mas?^^ 
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The same question may be put into cipher 
in this way: 

Text: What does dad want for 

Cipher: ZKDW GRHV GDG ZDQW IRU 
Christmas? 

FKULVWPDV 

Instead of each letter of the text we have 
gone onward in the alphabet to the third 
letter following, and used that letter in the 
cipher. It would work just as well to take 
the fourth or seventh letter, or any other 
order of letters, provided we have agreed 
with our correspondent as to which one we 
arc using. Incidentally, the rule of taking 
the third letter was followed by Julius Caesar 
in secret messages two thousand years ago. 

It is interesting to note that no matter 
what you call a letter, when using a substi- 
tution cipher, it will behave in its natural 
way. Let us look at the following crypto- 
gram (krlp'td-gr&m): 

RG RH MLG VZHB GL PWK Z 
IIVXIVG 

We sec one letter standing by itself. It 
cannot really be a z, for that letter never 
makes a word by itself. Surely it must be 
cither / or a. Now we notice three words 
made up of two consonants each, but we 
know that in each case one of those conso- 
nants must stand for a vowel, for every 
word must have a vowel. The first two of 
these words begin alike with an R, and one 
of them ends with a G; while the fifth word 
begins with a G. \ 

.Let us put our wits to work on these three 
words. Pretty soon we shall have the follow- 
ing pattern of all the possible combinations 
of letters to serve as a guide while we make 
our guesses: 

RH: am as at if is it of or — am an at if 
in it up — am an as if in is 
RG: an an an in in in on on — as as as is 
is is us — at at at it it it 

GL: no no no no no no no no — so so so so 
so so so — to to to to to to 

We see that the pattern can be fitted by 
many different arrangements of common 
w'ords, but that they all require no, so, or 
to for the third word, GL. Now these two 
letters appear in reverse order in MLG, the 
third word in the cryptogram, which must 
therefore end with on, os, or ol. But what 
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three-letter word in English ends in os? ty e 
run down the whole alphabet and find none. 
Therefore we can eliminate all the groups 
ending in so. Our message begins RG RH. 

We try out an am, an as, etc., and discover 
that there are no likely beginnings of a sen- 
tence in the no groups. In the to groups 
at an and it is seem the only probable be- 
ginnings. Let us try them. 

Cipher: RG RH MLG VZHB GL PVVK 
Text: At an ot n to . 

Text: It is ot s to 

Z HVXIVG 
In t 

as t 

Next we try the three-letter word. Wc 
run down the alphabet: col, got, hot, jot, lot, 
not, pot, rot, sot, wot. None of these fit al an. 

Only hot and not seem, to fit it is. Let us 
try not. Next we observe that V occurs five 
times in this short sentence. We wonder if 
it stands for c, the letter that occurs most 
frequently in English. Our cipher and 
•guesses now look like this: 

Cipher: RG RH MLG VZHB GL PVVK 
Text: Itisnotcas to cc 

Z HVXIVG 
a sc et 

We turn to the dictionary and look for 
four-letter words beginning cas. There arc 
only three; case, cast, and easy. Wc also 
look for six-letter words beginning with sc 
and ending with cl. The first word wc strike 
is secret. And by now wc have the meaning: 
it is not easy to keep a secret. 

If wc put down in alphabetical order the 
letters used in the above text and the cipher 
letters underneath, it will appear that this 
particular cipher alphabet is just the reverse 
of the regular English alphabet. 

Text: aceiknoprsty 
Cipher: Z XVRPMLKIHGB 
So all that the writer has done has been to 
use the alphabet backward. 

But the methods of deciphering which we 
have just illustrated cannot easily be used 
in solving cryptograms that are not divided 
into words. When they are not divided in 
that way, we have to rely mainly on so-called 
“frequency tables.” The letter which is used 
most often in ordinary English is c. N eNt 
comes t. The other letters are listed bclo"' 
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In tele- 


. their usual order of frequency, 
to 10 whcrc “the” is usually omitted and 


Itote we 


use various other short-cuts in 


_ e the frequency is slightly different 

of ordinary English. 


Here are the 


two tables: 

binary English: ETOAN 1 RSHDL 
Oftimai? b UCMPFY W G B V 

KJXZQ 

Telegrams: EOTAINRSLCH 

|riCR DMUPFWGBYV 

KJXQZ 

Suppose we are asked to solve the follow- 
ing cipher telegram: 

OFKTF II FAD B GYPKK GGWRB 
KOIKP JBVWR QKJRK IBAJU 
AKHIIR KQTPL PAQBL VVPRYO 
KI'WFA SBEBV BJREK GBFWQ 
RJANK RWHHP BQQOA UBRVK 
KJBLW PDWUB JTBJY SCWSD 
Tlic arrangement in groups of five letters is 
Common in secret telegrams, since it is con- 
venient when checking for accuracy. Our 
firit step is to set down an alphabet on a 
piece of paper. Then count the number of 
times each letter occurs in the cipher. The 
mult is as follows: 


A - 7 

N — 

1 

B -15 

0 — 

2 

C — x 

P — 

8 

]> - 4 

Q - 

8 

E - 4 

R — 

xo 

F - 4 

S — 

3 

G — 4 

T — 

3 

H- 4 

U — 

3 

I - 2 

V — 

3 

J - 8 

w — 

9 

K —12* 

X — 


L — 3 

Y — 

3 

M — 

Z — 


the cipher 

letter B is the most 


quent, wc assume that it stands for e of the 
* w> . The next most frequent cipher letters 
*** and W. We guess that they stand 
JjWpcchvely for 0, and a. Now we write 
our fi rst guesses under the cipher 

QEKTF HFADB GYPKK GGWRB 
. ° T e ' 00 a t e 

H>IKP JBVWR QKJRK IBAJU 
_e_ at o 1 0 e 
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ARBHR KQTPL PAQBL WPRYO 
t e t o eat 

KPWFA SBEBV BJREK GBFWQ 
oa ee eto ea 

RJANE RWHHP BQQOA UBRVK 
t t a e eto 

KJBLW PDWUB JTBJY SCWSD 
o e a a c c a 

We now grow interested in the combina- 
tion ale, especially because it is preceded by 
KKGG, a pair of double letters. Does the 
telegram inform us that somebody ate some- 
thing? Or is ale merely the ending of an- 
other word? Here arc some possibilities: 

GYPKK GGWRB 
00 ate 
d goo ddate 
m roo mma t e 

We have reasoned like this: Cipher letter 
G comes at about the middle of the list of 
frequencies for this particular cryptogram. 

If we look at the middle of the frequency 
list for telegrams we shall find d and m. 
Trying both of these, we need g and r in- 
stead of cipher letter P in order to spell 
possible words. But P, occurring eight times, 
is comparatively frequent, and therefore is 
more likely to be r, which comes near the 
beginning of the normal frequency list. Wc 
decide to try roommate. This gives us two 
new letters, r and m, which we now set down 
wherever the corresponding cipher letters 
appear. 

Next we attack two groups that come in 
the last line: 

RWHHP BQQOA 
t a re 

The combination re is very frequent in Eng- 
lish, appearing in all positions, at beginnings 
or ends of words, or within words. Wc are 
much interested in the doubles on either side 
of re. After some experimentation we find 
that the word address fits the pattern. If 
that is the word, we should expect it to be 
followed by is, him, her, us, or them, or by 
a name or a street number. None of the 
five suggested words will fit the pattern 
OA UBRVK KJB, etc., because s, m, e, 
and r in those words would not be matched 
with the same cipher letters as elsewhere in 
the message. The only numeral that fits 
immediately after address is five. That gives 
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us five tVoo]e, which with some more trying 
becomes five two one. Now if we substitute 
all letters so far guessed at, and use hyphens 
for the remaining letters, the message looks 
like this: 

s-o- — d-i-e m- roommate os-ornc Toalson 
to -e invited to s-r- rise- art- for a—i -e-e 
went -ome -asl ni — l address 5 21 -ar- 
aven-e n a — 

With very little more work we find that 
the message reads: 

Should like my roommate , Osborne Watson , 
to be invited to surprise party for Alice. 
He went home last night. Address: 521 
Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Jack. 

How the cipher was constructed may be 
seen below: 

Text: abcdefghijklmn 
Cipher: WISHBONEACDFGJ 
opqrstuvwxyz 
KLMPQRTUV XYZ 

The key word wishbone, easily remembered, 
has first been written down under the first 
eight letters, and then the remaining letters 
of the alphabet have been taken in their 
regular order. 

Simple Kinds of Secret Writing 

• 

There are many other ways of writing in 
cipher. For instance, the actual letters of a 
message may be used, but in such a dis- 
arranged order that they will make nonsense 
to anyone who does not know how to re- 
arrange them. We may write a sentence in 
zigzag fashion, like this: 

lint ay o ep see 
tso es t ke a ert 
This may be put into cipher — or “enciph- 
ered” — by first taking all the letters in the 
upper line and then those in the lower line, 
like this: 

IINTAYOEPSCETSOESTKEAERT 
Now, since the upper line was twelve let- 
ters long, it is obvious that the i of it and 
the s of is must each be just twelve letters 
away from its partner. All the pairs are, of 
course, broken in the same way. Any one 
who discovers this interval of twelve can 
rearrange the letters and read the message. 
Suppose that the' same sentence had been 
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written downward to form a rectangle of six 
columns, like this: 

I n a o p c 
t 0 s k a r 
i t y e s e 
s e t e e t 

The enciphering might have been done by 
taking the letters crosswise by lines, as be- 
fore: INAOPCTO, . etc. Again the letters 
which originally came together would be 
separated by a regular distance, this time 
an interval of six. Ciphers of the kind we 
are now describing are called transposition 
ciphers, because the letters are merely trans- 
posed. Let us illustrate a method of solving 
them. 

Could You Read This Secret Message? 

Assume that we have received the follow- 
ing cipher message: 

HRITOER ALLOWUA AEVIOGS 
NAIRNRY VCEPTGP TNQDTSX 
EEDBLEL ODUAHDZ 
A count of the letters shows that e occurs 
most frequently, and a next, followed by 0 
and t in the order of frequency. The whole 
list is so near the frequency in the plain text 
of English telegrams that we conclude we 
are dealing with a transposition cipher. 

There are 56 letters in. all. How many dif- 
ferent sizes of rectangle can they form? We 
find that the widths and heights may be as 
follows: 2 X 28 or 28 X 2, 4 X *4 or 14 X 4i 
7 X 8 or 8 X 7. Shall wc write the letters 
out in all six different arrangements, or shall 
we look for a clue in order to save time? 

There is a q in the message. A peculiarity 
about q in English is that it is almost without 
exception followed by u. Let us count for- 
ward from q until we strike a u. It is the 
fourteenth letter. Now, since we have al- 
ready learned that fourteen is one of t^ e 
dimensions of a rectangle of 56 items, let us 
write the cryptogram in four lines of four- 
teen letters each. 

HRITOERALLOWUA 
A E V I O G S N A I R N R Y 
VCEPTGPTNQDT SX 
EEDBLELODUAHDZ . 

The word have can. be read downward » n 
column 1, and the word received in columns 
2 and 3. The whole message is easilyj^!' 
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abcdefghijklmnop 

bcdefghijklmn.opq 

A • 

B COEFGHI JKLMNOPQR 
c d eFGHI JKLMNOPQRS 

D efghijklmnopqrst 
E fghijklmnopqrstu 
F ghijklmnopqrstuv 
G hijklmhopqrstuvw 

H XJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
i JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
j KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
K LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 
L MNOPQRSTUVWXYZAB 
M NOPQRSTUVWXYZ'ABC 
N OPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 
0 PQRSTUVWXYZABCDE 
p QRSTUVWXYZABCDEF 
Q RSTUVWXYZABCDEFG 
R STUVWXYZABCDEFGH 
S TUVWXYZABCDEFGHI 
T UVWXYZABCDEFGHIJ 
U VWXYZABCDEFGHIJK 

V WXYZABCDEFGHIJKL 
W XYZABCDEFGHI JKLII 
X YZABCDEFGHIJKLMN 

Y ZABCDEFGHI JKLMNO 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
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RSTUVWXYZ 

STUVWXYZA 

TUVWXYZAB 

UVWXYZABC 

VWXYZABCD 

VWXYZ ABODE 

WXYZABCDEF 

XYZABCDEFG 

YZABCDEFGH 

ZABCDEFGHI 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

BCDEFGHIJK 

CDEFGHI JKL 

DEFGHI JKLM 

% 

EFGHIJKLMN 
FGHIJKLMNO 
GHI JKLMNOP 

i 

HIJKLMNOPQ 
I JKLMNOPQR 

JKLMNOPQRS 

• 

KLMN0PQRST 

LMNOPQRSTU 

MNOPQRSTUV 

NOPQRSTUVW 

OPQRSTUVWX 

PQRSTUVWXY 

QRSTUVWXYZ 


Z 
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But what about the x and z in the last 
column? They are simply so-called “nulls,” 
added to fill out the rectangle. 

Transposition ciphers can be made very 
difficult by following unusual routes through 
the rectangle, as may be illustrated by the 
numbered places in these sample arrange- 
ments: 


4 8 12 16 

18 9 16 


3 7 11 *5 

2 7 10 15 


2 6 10 14 

3 6 11 14 


1 5 9 13 

4 5 12 *3 


5 *3 9 * 

1 S 9 

2 

6 14 10 2 

12 13 14 

6 

7 1 5 11 3 

8 16 15 

10 

8 16 12 4 

4 xi 7 

3 


Whatever arrangement is agreed upon by 
the correspondents, it must be systematic 
in order to avoid errors. But the very fact 
that it is systematic enables the cipher expert 
in the end to pick the lock. 

So far we have discussed comparatively 
simple ciphers. Our samples of substitution, 
for instance, used only one cipher alphabet 
each. But in so-called multiple substitution 
ciphers several different alphabets may be 
used in enciphering the same message. To 
illustrate how this may be done we shall 
construct a cipher square containing twenty- 
six alphabets, as given on page 147 - 

Using this cipher square and a key word 
we shall encipher a message as follows. 
Our message will be “ Hear enemy submarines / 
operating near Cape Hatter as.” 

Text: hearenem'ysubm 

Key word: johnjohnjohnj 
Cipher: R T I F ‘Q CMAIHCPW 

.arinesoperati 
ohnjohnjohnjo 
P Z W XTA C Z T Z 0 D X 

ngnearcapehat 
hnjohn. johnjoh 
V U XTIF M P X S RTF B 
t e r a s 
n j o h n 
HOGIG 

Any key word agreed upon is written under 
the plain text as many times as necessary. 
In this case the word is John. Then the 
first letter of the text, h, is noted at the top 
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of the cipher square, and the corresponding 
key letter, j, at either side of the square. 

Where the h column crosses the j line is an 
R, which is set down as the first letter of the 
cipher. By the same method e and o pro- 
duce T, and so on throughout the message. 

Observe that the cipher letters thus come 
out of four different alphabets, namely those 
that begin, in the left-hand margin of the 
square, with J, 0 , H, and N. 

It might be supposed that such a crypto- 
gram would be too complicated for solution 
by an enemy. But probably no secret writ- 
ing ever invented remains secret for any 
great length of time. In the case of multiple 
substitution ciphers, like the one above, one 
can get a clue by counting the number of 
letters between repetitions of letter groups, 
as for instance, TIF and XT, which we have 
underlined above. Note that these repeti- 
tions are caused when a letter group in the 
text recurs over the same part of the key 
word. Necessarily the distance between 
them is equal to a given number of whole 
key words. Therefore the length of the key 
word must be a common factor in the various 
distances between repetitions. In the above 
case the distances are 28 and 1 2. The com- 
mon factor is 4; 28 equals 4X7, and 12 
equals 4X3. Thus the cipher expert dis- 
covers that the key word has four letters, 
which means that four different alphabets 
have been used. He then rewrites the cipher 
message downward in columns of four letters 
thus: 

R O I etc 
TCH 
I M.C 
F AP 

Observe that all the letters from the J alpha- 
bet are now in the top line, those from the 0 
alphabet in the next line, etc. Each line is 
now treated as a single substitution cipher. 

During the Revolutionary War, and later 
during the early history of our nation, the 
use of a “book cipher” was common. I’° r 
instance, two correspondents would each 
have a copy of some dictionary not well 
known to the public. They then communi- 
cated by simply writing numerals to indicate 
the page and the number of the desired word 
on the page. . 
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Mechanics of Magi* 

By “DUNNINGER” 


MAGICIAN 
PUTS - 
GLASS • 
IN PAPER 
CONE 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 
cs are astounding, and seemingly pi 
as no difficult, of all cigarette r>< 
by the tricks. Although it seems to oil 
have be an effect which requires in 
Ay or years of practice to perfect, ea 
tances. it is in reality exceedingly cii 
in tie-, simple to operate. The magi- In 
i most cion forms his left hand nl 
into a list. Four spectators ai 
are requested to light ciga- Tl 
rettes, which are handed to re 
° the wizard, one after the ar 

)UR other. As he receives them, ci. 

RETTES be Peaces them, lighted end* ol 
CKINTO down, into his closed fist, w 
’WITH On slowly opening his fin- th 
'ED END gers, all four cigarettes aro or 
N found to have mystically 


! CELLOPHANE .. 
;CONE FITS /' 
'OVER Cffi. 
■ GLASS 

;tl»mbler ** v 


GLASS DROPS 
IN BASKET 

WIRE FRAME . 


FEKE DISAPPEARS 
UP THE SLEEVED 


l)i>op|Huriiiir «n lomblcr 

!•»' <1 ••lloithvnc ■lllmtilutf. 


/ FEKE 
ELASTIC 

OPENINGS 


PIECE IN 
MOUTH 


LOOP CONCEALED 
UNDER BEARD 


Willi llio f.kc her* llliulrnK'd. four 
cigarettes may lie vutiMitil at a 
time. 


In this llluiiun. Ihr <w«rd apparently plrirt* lb* ).**« «t Ifcc i 
may Ik »nn (nabi*. Arla^llv. ilw- M-J. ihJi 


down, upon a table top. A cone is nm. made 
from a sheet of newspaper and, loddin;: llf 
cone in one hand, the glass is removed 
from the table, and placed inside lire c«»no. 
Without suspicions moves, and with arms 
bare In the elbow, the magician n indie- 
the cone between bis fingers, r<dls il t.tio 
n small hall, and carelessly los-es ii ide. 
The glass has completely vanished. 

Explanation: A cone, const niclcd of 

heavy celiupliane, fits loosely over tin- gla. s 
tumbler. In the act of picking tip the glass, 
the tumbler is secretly dropped ini** a bag 
supported upon a wire frame, which has 
been attached lb (lie hack of the table. 
Thus, the cellophane cone. I which in ivalilj 
appears to be the tumbler), is slowly low- 
ered into the mouth of till* paper rone ami. 
a moment later, is crushed between the 
performer's hands, and tossed aside. 

Many are the tales of magic and mys- 


tery which come from the East. I'.p.uls 
recently arrived of a new mystery, In which 
(lie faker parades the streets ol" Culm 1.1a, 
with a long, twenty-inch dagger, pend rul- 
ing his checks. When a few crppers are 
dropped into his over-open palm, he non- 
chalantly opens bis nioiilh, displaying the 
remainder of the blade, which is clearly 
seen. 

Explanation: In spile of the faker's spir- 
itual countenance, the affair is but clove 
deception. As illustrated, the dagger .’.> of 
special "'instruction. The two ser'i- s of 
the Made are held close to bis cheek:;, by 
a concealed metal loop, easily kept from 
view by bis thick full-grown beard. A spe- 
cial piece of steel, constructed w»lh two 
loops, is held between bis jaws, and helps 
to complete the illusion when bis mouth is 
opened wide. 



By Dunninger 
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A VERY effective and sensationally 
mystifying stunt, suitable for 
either drawing room or stage jicrforni- 
ancc is the trick T have chosen to name 
“The Boxes Diablo.” Suspended from 
the ceiling by a cord 
or ribbon, and hang- 
ing several feet above 
floor level, is a rib- 
bon-bound box. After 
this lias been directed 
to the attention of the 
audience, the magi- 
cian asks for the loan 
of a watch, which he 
either apparently 
smashes, and loads 

inside a funnel tube 

• 

attachment of his pis- 
tol, and fires toward the suspended box 
or vanishes by any method suitable to 
himself. With his sleeves rolled to the 
elbow, the wizard carefully removes the 
box and places it upon an undraped 
table. Upon untying the ribbon and 
opening the box, it is found to contain 
a second smaller box, likewise tied with 
ribbon. When the ribbon has been re- 


moved and this box is opened, a third 
box is revealed, from which the magician 
pulls forth a rabbit. Around the rabbit’s 
neck, tied with a ribbon, is the original 
watch, which is identified and returned 

to its owner. 

Explanation : 
Around the rabbit’s 
neck is a length of 
ribbon extending four 
or five inches; to the 
free end of the rib- 
bon is attached a 
c o m m on w a t c h 
swivel, such as is 
used ordinarily on 
watch chains. Before 
presenting the trick, 
the rabbit is secreted 
inside the nest of three boxes, but the 
length of ribbon is permitted to hang ouV 
between the covers, so that when the 
covers are closed and the boxes are tied, 
the swivel hangs outside the largest box. 
When the boxes are suspended from the 
ceiling, the hinge sides of the boxes are 
toward the audience, to conceal the 
swivel from sight. The borrowed watch 



A borrowed watch is 
found attached by a 
ribbon to the neck 
of a rabbit located 
In the innermost of 
the three nested 
boxes. The diagram 
below explains how 
it got there. 
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Joseph Dunninger, celebrated "mentalist" and magician, whose articles appear 
exclusively in this publication, is the world's foremost society entertainer, and 
Has appeared before more celebrities than any of his contemporaries. Among 
those he has mystified are President Franklin D. Roosevelt, ex-Presidents 
William Howard Taft, Calvin Coolidgo, Warren Harding, Herbert Hoover 
end Theodore Roosevelt, H. R. H. Duke of Windsor (formerly King Edward 

VIII), Thomas A. Edison, etc. 


is naturally exchanged for a duplicate. 

The original watch is palmed, and in the 
act of removing the nest of boxes from 
the cord suspending it, the watch is 
secretly hooked to the swivel. When the 
boxes are opened, the hinges always face 
the audience. The rest takes care of 
itself. 

Handkerchief tricks are ever popular, 
and those demanding little in the way of 
specially prepared paraphernalia, and 
comparatively little 
practise, are more 
than sought for by 
the amateur con- 
jurer. The effect 

here described pos- w ^ mm'" o*uuic n.- 
sesses these qualifi- 
cations; because of its mystifying prop- 
erty, it likewise is popular with the 
professional magician. Two paper cones 
arc displayed. These arc 
momentarily laid aside, 
while the magician olTers 
two handkerchiefs for in- 
spection. The handker- 
chiefs are of silk, about 
14" square, one blue and 
the other red. After these 
are returned to the per- 
former, he freely exhibits 
the empty cones, after 
which he tucks one of 



,r e takes 


mands the kerchiefs 
to change place, when, 
much to the amaze- 

Tan 

ment of the audience, the cxchan K 

place instantly. The kerchiefs and cones 
may be passed for inspection imme- 
diately. To strengthen the effect, the 
:uo ro&os -TO 4 be marked 

Ou**tt*S* 




A playing 
card it con- 
vened into a 
book of paper 
matchct. 





the handkerchiefs in 
each. Holding them in 
his hands, he instructs 
the audience to watch 
his movements care- 
fully, and to remember 
which colored kerchief 
is in each cone. With 
a quick movement of 
the hands, he com- 


«*0U»0 



A simple trick re- 
quiring little prep- 
aration in which handkerchiefs leap out of 
paper cones and exchange places. The loop* 
Of thread are responsible. 


for identification, if 
the p e r f o r m e r 
chooses, to prove 
that only the orig- 
inal handkerchiefs 
are used. 

Explanation: The 
diagram illustrates 
that the only addi- 
tional apparatus em- 
ployed is a loop of thin silk thread, 
which has been arranged inside the paper 
cone in the manner illustrated. In tuck- 
ing the. kerchiefs inside 
the cones, they arc se- 
cretly placed inside the 
loops formed at the ends 
of the thread. The wizard 
has but to pull his arms 
apart quickly to cause the 
kerchiefs to exchange 
places. When passing the 
apparatus for inspection 
the thread is secretly 
dropped to the floor. 

Mere is a pretty im- 
promptu effect. Tin- 
magician nonchalantly 
places his cigarette to 
his lips, hut, reaching 

into his pockets, seems* 

to be lacking the nec- 
essary box of matches, 
so in si cad he picks up 
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a playing card, he holds it in one hand at 
arm's length, and upon waving the hand up 
and down once or twice, the card is seen 
mysteriously transformed into a paper of 
matches, of the flat pocket variety. Removing 
one of the matches, he strikes it and lights 
his cigarette. 

Explanation: The package of matches is 
glued to the back of a playing card. The card 
is creased so as to fold into four parts and, 
when folded, a flap from a second package of 
matches is pasted upon the exposed playing 
card back. Therefore, the magician has but to 
hold the prepared card at arm’s length and 
with several waves of the hand to create the 
necessary misdirection, the card is folded in 
position to effect the transformation. 
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A SURPRISING 
PENNY 

A card about 2 inches 
square is balanced on 
the end of the first 
finger, and a penny is 
placed on top of it, as 
shown in the oval. 
To the utter amaze- 
ment of the specta- 
tors, a flip of the fin- 
ger sends the card 
sailing across the 
room, while the 
penny is left on the 
tip of tbo finger. 




A MATCH-BOX VACUUM 

Can you shift the match-box cover and 
drawer in Fig. 6 to the reversed posi- 
tion in Fig. 7 without sepa- 
rating them? Inhale sharply 
with your mouth over the 
» drawer, throw your head 

back, and then pick them up. a CANDLE MOTOR S 

Heat the heads of two pins and 
force them into the middle of a 
candle, one on each side. Balance 
the candle on two glasses, as you 
see below, with a pan on either side 
to catch the drip. Light the candlo 
at both ends and it will rock back 
and forth as it melts, like a seesaw. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE! 
Stand with feet together and 
one foot and shoulder touch- 
ing the wall. Now try to lean 
your head against the walll 


TRICKY BUTTONS 
Cut slits and a cirdo in a 
strong piece of paper, as you 
see in Fig. 4. Then insert a 
cord and to it attach buttons 
too large to go through the 
hole. Now detach the string 
from the paper without re- 
moving the buttons. The 
solution is to pull a part of 
the panel through the hole. 


f AVY, HEAVY HANGS 
»VER YOUR HEAD 

Sit down on- Grfi?) 
a chair and fojfli 
lay your 
right hand 
flat upon the y J1 
top of your / JT . } A 
head. Then 
challenge 
anybody to lift it off. He 
may use both hands, but 
jerking or pulling side- l» J . ( jj l 
ways is not allowed. I 7 


HOW IS IT DONE? ^ 

Place a coin on a folded 
handkerchief (6ee picture 
at the left) so that it willseem to 
be inside instead of in a fold. 
Hold the handkerchief between 
two fingers, as the boy is doing. 
Now ask someone to pull all its 
four corners. The coin will seem 
to pass through the material and 
fall into your hand. 


THE SPIRIT CALCULATOR 

A piece of paper and a pencil ore passed 
around the audience with a request that 
four different persons will each write 
down a row of four figures, each row 
below the next. The performer then 
passes the paper to a fifth person to 
add, but before the result is called out, 
the performer writes it on the black- 
board. The secret is that he already 
had a set of figures in different hand- 
writings, the sum of which he had 
memorized. He gave the fifth player 
that sum to be added, instead of the 
one his audience had set down! 


either of the 


THE MAGIC KNOT 

Ask someone to tie a knot in a handker- 
chief without letting go 
opposite comers he 
is holding. It seems 
impossible, but is 
very simple. Fold 
your arms as the boy 
at the right is doing, 
and in that position 
take hold of the 
handkerchief. Then 
just unfold your 
arms! 




T ill*. F.nchanlal Cannislcr, the first 
trick described this month, is strik- 
ingly effective and suitable for either 
parlor or stage; it can be constructed 
easily with a small amount of effort. The 
wizard brings forth a cyl- 
inder (made of tin, brass, 
or any metal the builder 
prefers), which is casually 
shown, and then placed 
upon an undraped table. 

The magician pours the con- 
tents of a large transparent 
water pitcher , PO up** water 

(brim full of \ *ito camster 

water), into the fe 
cylinder, and 
then, with arms 
bare to l l»e el- 
bows, he reaches i' 

into the cylinder ^ 

yard after yard 
of ribbons of 

various colors, :> N Tj% 
silk kerchiefs of ~ 

rainbow lints, z . water mro 

f • PITCHER 

Hags 01 various 

Obtaining ribbons, 
nations, flowers, silks and flags from a 
.. a r._„ . container of water — 

OtC. AftCt .1 how it is done. 




2. WATER INTO 

PITCHER 

Obtaining ribbons, 
silks and flags from a 
container of water — 
and how it is done. 


comparatively large amount of produc- 
tion stufT has been pulled forth (which, 
of course, is all perfectly dry, in spite 
of the water), the conjuror picks up the 
cylinder and pours all the water back 
into the pitcher, instantly 
passing the cylinder for 
examination. 

As in most effective 
tricks, the secret is ex- 
ceedingly simple. The 
“load” had been previously 
concealed in a rubber tube 
(closed at one end) which 
had been secreted inside 
the cylinder before the cx- 
^mook pcriiiicnt. When the last 

C T dag is pulled out of the 

SB| cylinder, it secretly carries 

m with it the rubber tube, 

[jra which is attached to the 

flag by means of a strong 
3. piece of string. Thus, the 

M B Tue£ R cylinder may be passed for 
mS instant i ispcctioii. As the 

1. inner tube is of rubber, 

the water inside the cyl- 

L 3 inder in no way interferes 

with the production of the 
8 '— ■* silks, etc. 


m- 


3. 

ROBBER 

/TUBE 
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Effective card tricks requiring com- 
paratively little or no practice, or 
“sleight-of-hand” preparation, are, of 
course, most popular. The one here de- 
scribed is not alone possessed of these 
welcome features, but 
is exceedingly strik- 
ing in effect. 

The conjurer re- 
moves a pack of cards 
from the usual paper 
card case, and then 
separates all the 
spades from the rest, 
displaying the thir- 
teen cards ranging 
from ace to king. 

These arc given to 
someone to shuflle 
thoroughly, who is 
then requested to scatter them, hacks up, 
in any order, upon the table. Rcgardlos 
of how often this operation is repealed, 
the wizard’s X-ray eye mysteriously lo- 
cates the ace of spades, although lie may 
have been led out of the room, prior lo 
the shuffling and spreading of the cards. 


Explanation: The ace has been se- 
cretly “doctored” beforehand. With a 
razor blade, the paper layers of the card 
arc separated, and a short fine human 
hlark hair is glued inside the pocket thus 

formed. It is remark- 
able to note that no 
one will detect this 
preparation, in spite 
of the fact that the 
cards are freely han- 
dled by the specta- 
tors. The conjurer 
has, therefore, but to 
locate the hair in 
order to find the ace. 

One of the most 
effective tricks from 
the mystic East, and 
one which has baffled 
a numlKT of experienced ( kcidenlal con- 
jurers, is described next, 'flic turban- 
clad Oriental passes a small pigeon egg 
for inspection and also shows a small 
l*o\vl which has been almost filled to the 
brim with muddy water. 1 1 is short-sleeved 



A hair, glued into a pocket in a canl. will 
enable you to locate tint card rcgaidloi of 
its position on tl»c table. 



At a given command the egg The egK itself is entirely unpre- A lump of rock salt holds the 
pops out of a bowl of water. pared and may be exhibited freely. spring under tension. 


robe permits him to prove that there is no 
deception about the act of his slowly placing 
the egg inside the bowl. His bare arms and 
slow action completely assure the spectators 
of the complete lack of deception. Uttering a 
wcir.d chant, lie suddenly claps his hands to- 
gether several times, when lo and behold, the 
eggs mysteriously jumps out of the bowl, sev- 
eral feet into the air, and into his hands, 
whereupon it is passed for immediate inspec- 
tion. 

The secret of this amazing effect consists of 
a small piece of apparatus, which the sly 
Eastern demonstrator of . mystery has 
smuggled into the bowl a few* moments prior 
to pla cing the egg in to the water. T his appa- 


ratus, as illustrated, consists of a piece of 
strong clock spring, bent into a loop, between 
the ends of which the wizard has wedged a 
piece of rock salt. The dirty water in the 
bowl renders the spring invisible. The wizard 
carefully places the egg inside a small cup 
attached to the spring for this purpose. After 
several moments, the water dissolves the rock 
salt, allowing the spring to toss the egg out 
of the bowl and into the air, the magician 
catching it during its flight. The action, of 
course, lias been timed by the worker. 
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MECHANICS and HANDICRAFT APRIL. 1938 



T HIS first trick this month is a clever 
impromptu experiment requiring no 
special apparatus and hut 
little practice. In effect, it is 
one of the most mystifying 
tricks that one could possibly 
find. Some years ago, it was 
offered hy an eminent Euro- 
pean spiritualist, who even 
demonstrated it to scientific 
groups without its secret l>e- 
iilg detected. An ordinary 
tumbler is passed for inspec- 
tion, after which a loop of 
thread is lied near the top of 
the glass : the free end of the 
thread is lied 
around a round 
pencil, the loop be- 
ing loose enough to 
slip, but not freely. 

In brilliant light, 
or what is com- 
monly known as a 
daylight seance, the a small piece of card, 
medium sits in the cul out a * '“"strated. is 

t affixed to a rubber band 

<g»te r ° f m running up the sleeve. 



An extremely novel and 
mysterious trick in which 
the glass gives forth 
sounds in "response" to 
questions. No secret de- 
vices are used. 



^PitC€ cor 
Out of C4PQ 



holding the pencil at its end ; the glass is 
visible to all. Soon a mysterious "ting” 
is distinctly heard; it ema- 
nates from the tumbler. After 
several of these clear, bell-like 
sounds are heard, the medium 
advises that the spirits are 
present, and Hie glass will 
answer questions for the be- 
lievers . . . one "ting” for no, 
two for yes. 

Strange as it may seem, this 
“music from the spirit land” 
is created by nothing more 
than the slightest twist of the 
pencil held in the outstretched 
hand. This twist 
cannot be seen by 
the most careful 
observer. By anal- 
ysis, one will dis- 
cover that the 
thread slips sud- 
denly on the pen- 
cil, and the vibra- 

Thc trey of diamonds is t j 0|ls comilUim- 
converted into the deuce / t 

in a flash. cated to the glass. 
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cause it to give forth a charac- 
teristic note. The closer the ear 
is held to the glass, the louder 
the sound, and the greater the- 
mystery. 

Many and varied are the ex- 
periments in which an instanta- 
neous change of a playing card 
is required. There are many 
forms of changing cards upon 
the market, but these are all me- 
chanical, and, for that reason, 
cannot be passed for inspection. 
Here is a changing card, the 
suite of which is instantly trans- 
formed and the card is then 
passed for examination imme- 
diately. We will say a card has 
been selected, (forced), and, 
after it has been reshuffled into 
the pack, the deck is 
handed to the magi- 
cian, who, glancing 
through the deck, re- 
moves a card which he 
hopes will be the one 
secretly selected. Hold- 
ing aloft the trey of 
diamonds in full view, 
the magician is in- 
formed that the two of 
diamonds was the one se- 
lected and, as is common, the 
audience expresses the usual 
amusement at the wizard’s 
failure. Yet, when the magi- 
cian asks them to take another 
look at the card, the merri- 
ment is reversed, because 
what seemed to be a trey of 
diamonds is distinctly found 
to be the deuce of diamonds. 

This effective transforma- 
tion is accomplished by a 



A thread looped 
around the up- 
right Hick makes 
this head twist or 
turn. 



The head it manipulated by two assist- 
ants off-stage. It can be passed for ex- 
amination whenever any member of the 
audience expresses a desire to do so. 


BACK Of ME 40 



Prior to the experiment 
the thread is looped 
around the base. The 
magician lifts it into po- 
sition on the dowel when 
ready to demonstrate. 


small piece of appa- 
ratus in the form of 
an extra piece 
of a playing 
card, cut to 

the shape illustrated and affixed 
to a rubber hand running up the 
jjerformer’s sleeve, where it is 
attached to a safely pin. Thus, 
at the proper time, the small 
piece of card is carried up the 
sleeve and out of sight. Hy hold- 
ing this at a short distance from 
the spectators, the effect is 
startling. 

An excellent effect, suitable 
for either drawing room or stage, 
is this small Knchanled Demon. 
The apparatus is of simple con- 
struction anil fends itself to a 
very effective illusion. 
One fust secures a 
small "doll” face, pref- 
erably resembling a 
demon, such as is sold 
by novelty shops for 
masquerading or Hal- 
lowe'en celebrations. A 
dowel about two feet 
long i*j attached to the 
face and is set into a 
hole in a heavy metal base 
(commonly used for window 
display purposes, anil sccitr- 
able at any window display 
supply house). At the wiz- 
ard's command, the head 
turns either to the right or to 
the left or spins slowly or rap- 
idly, in either direction. All 
of the apparatus may be 
passed for inspection, and no 
solution to the mystery can be 


found. The magician’s old pal, the silk thread, 
is again called upon to assist A loop wound 
around the stand, as illustrated, is quite invis- 
ible at a short distance. When the stick is 
placed into the hole of the stand, the thread 
is secretly moved up into position, which en- 
ables operation of the head by two assistants 
in the wings who simply pull the thread in 
cither direction. 
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* die CompUi'.l *P«C li tlx. mounted on i 
’ Cli.n a ran hr swiiiik inro „n>> poiiiinn 
hr* up anil down on clio pnou in iipriRliit 


np. 2. Tin* ««>cket move* frrrly back and fmili in the 
inramC*sccn« lamp holder c<* alter (lit »i#e of die »poi. 
•uni die UaiiRCf keep ic in a lcv«l position, at tliowii a b ox. 

Y OUU nmntcur singe production will go 
over willi a louder hang if you bring 
this spot tight into action at the proper 
place and lime. And meanwhile von will 
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A High-Power 


pot Light 
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photo gallery when you are making por- 
trait photographs. 

"Spots” used professionally, as in motion 
picture making and in modern portrait 
studios, run into prohibitive prices. In the 
accompanying illustrations, however, it is 
shown how you can construct a home-made 
spot ligfil at a very low eosl — not exceeding 
four dollars, which includes a high-wallnge 
lamp. 

Heavy bright or galvanized sheet tin is 
used. The “lamp house” shell, as shown 
in Fig. 3, is made of a piece of the tin 7 Vi 
inches wide and 1 f > Vi inches long, with */. 
inch turned edges on Hie ends, and bent 
to shape. In the hip a ventilating slot is 


I ir. 4. In above photo the lamp house anil lamp 
b-ivc been toldereil CORtllicr and arc ready for die ri.*' 

1 icavy lifight or gilvani zol flicct tin is used for the ho* 

cut. and covered with a small bent piece 
of I i ii lo exclude I lie light. 

The lamp holder, which is soldered t£ 
the lamp house, is ft Vi inches wide and 7 
inches long. The sides arc turned up 
inches, leaving a center track 2Vi inches 
wide. The lamp socket,. soldered lo a s<pirt* 
of tin. stifles in the track thus formed, a >14 
is held level with strips of (in on each j.d? 
as illustrated in Figs. 2 and 4. 

Two discs arc cut from another piece 
the tin, f»!& inches in diameter. The 









Aniit'i drawing »bov« illutuiict llic |>ro(>«r u»« of ihc »po« 
light at your amateur ting* produttion. 

for the front is cut to form n rinft and 
accommodate the 3% -inch diameter lens 
barrel, to which it is soldered. This in turn 
is soldered to the front of the lamp house. 

A 3 '/j - inch condensing lens is placed in 
the barrel, with the convex side faring the 
interior of the lamp house as shown in Fig. 
5. Circular rings fitting inside the barrel 
retain the lens in position. 

For a base use a large circular piece of 
lin with two uprights soldered in place, and 
the lamp house riveted to these so that it 
will swing up and down easily. (Fig. 1.) 

The incandescent lamp used may either 
be of 400 watts or less, as these all lit Hie 
regular sockets. The intensity may be in- 
creased, however, by silvering a spot on 
the lamp opposite the lens. 

How to Silver the Bulb 

Make a three-inch circle from a strip of 
waxed paper and place it on the lamp as 
illustrated in Fig. 7. Dissolve a grain of 
silver nitrate in an ounce of distilled water, 
and add ammonia until the solution be- 
comes dark and again almost clear. 

Several drops of liquid formaldehyde are 
quickly stirred into this and at once poured 
on the lamp, inside the retaining paper 
wall. Within five minutes the spot will he 
covered with a silver coating that gives a 
mirror reflecting ability. That part of the 
globe to be silvered should of course be 
well cleaned and polished before covering 
witli the solution. 


Tig. 6. Here is liow the lens is fitted into the holder. 
The lens is Held by the ring villi (Lit side out. 


Fig. 7 . A mirror is made on the rear of the incandescent 
lamp by pouring the solution into the waxed-paper cup. 
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TRICK LIGHTING EFFECTS 



Mechaaix Illustrated — July, 1939 


I COVER 

CLASS 

STAJf«0 

yellow 

TO OVER 

UOON 

OPENING 


WITH 

BLACK 

PAPER 

eerviEeN 


M UCH of the success of a play depends 
upon the mechanical devices and light- 
ing. On professional stages these tilings 
are usually taken care of, but the amateur 
has to struggle along with the bare necessi- 
ties. Much of the success of good lighting 
depends upon spotlights, and it is not often an 
amateur group possesses even one. However, 
a good slereoptican or “magic lantern” will 
do wonders, and if supplied with the proper 

slides, many novel effects can be produced, such a “cyke" are shown in the sketches. This 
including some that seem almost unbelievable, of course with a darkened house and stage 
When possible use a slereoptican of not less lights arranged to suit the scene, 
than 500 watts. The lens should be one pro- First is the moon. This effect is accom- 
vidiug a beam of at least fifty feet which will plished by making a slide composed of two 
cover the entire stage. If possible use two covcrglasscs (clear glass) the standard size— 
lenses; one a long focus and the other a short 314x4 inches. Cut out a piece of black paper 
focus. This allows the lantern to be used the same size, and near the center cut a moon 
cither back ill the balcony or close up, perhaps shaped opening with a razor blade or sharp 
behind the proscenium arch or a set piece knife, making clean edges. Place this be- 
front stage. tween the two pieces of glass and bind to- 

Most modern stages use a cyclorama for gether as you would any lantern slide. If the 
sky effects and distance. A cyclorama is moon is to be yellow insert a piece of yellow 
essentially nothing more than a flat drop cur- celluloid over the opening before binding, or 
tain or wall at the very rear of the stage and stain the glass itself. Insert in the slide holder 
lighted from overhead or from the sides with and focus sharply on the background. If 
floodlights to give it the proper color. Its the sky is lighted a deep blue to represent 
top and ends are, of course, masked by the night, the moon image will cut into it very 
overhead borders and the wings. realistically. By laying the lantern partly on 

Several effects that can be produced upon its side and moving the slide holder slowly 


ID€ FOR "WATER RIPPLES" SLIDE FOR "FLAMES" 



.... 

4 A A ft 

1 ■ ■ • ..... .... 
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FOR AMATEUR PLAYS 


BY U B. 
ROBBINS 




full of tiny holes with a fine needle. Bind it 
between two cover glasses and project it upon 
the night sky. They can be made to twinkle 
by gently moving a piece of fine mesh window 
screen back and forth in front of the slide. 

On a semi-darkened stage a rain storm can 
be simulated very effectively in the following 
manner. First have a glass disk cut out about 
three times the diameter of the projector lens. 
A small hole should be drilled in the exact 
center. Swab the disk with black ink or black 
paint on one side. Next, make a melal collar, 
like that in the drawing, to fasten securely 
Tibout the projector lens band. A stiff wire 
shaft can then be soldered to one side of tic: 
collar as shown. Prepare a slide by covering 
with block paint or ink and then scratch fine 
parallel lines in the paint with a needle. 
Scratch similar lines ip the black on the disk. 
Place the slide in the holder and the disk on 
the pin shaft. Slanting rain linos will show 
on the scenery, and by revolving the disk to 
the left, from the top, those lines will cross' 
the stationary ones presenting the effect of 
shimmering, falling rain. 

A rainbow can be produced in a startling 
way by scribing an arc on a clear glass slide 
and painting the various rainbow colors in 
this space in narrow strips. Black the rest 
of the slide. When thrown upon the scene 
or one glass witn incua mic. Then, with a il ^ advisable to have the image slightly out 
sharp needle, scratch the lightning through focus to get the soft effect of a rainbow, 
the ink to the glass so it appears transparent effects, often times desirable, are 

as in the sketch. Bind the other glass over "water ripples” and moving flames. The sur- 
this and your slide is done. Set the lantern prising part is the simplicity of the things 
on its side so the slide holder goes in ver- needed to obtain such effects. Have two 
tically. Project the lightning on the dark pieces of pressed glass with wavy, parallel 
drop and cover the lens with your hand. To lines pressed in, cut to slide size. Also two 
make the flash move the open fingers across disks of the same material cut and drilled like 
the lens a couple of times rapidly and then that for the rain. In the “water ripple slide” 
coyer it again. This wiU produce a flickering the lines should lie parallel to the 4-in. side 
flash foUowmg which a stage hand can shake while in the “flame” slide the lines ran from 
the thunder sheet” It is enough to startle top to bottom. Stain the water ripple disk 
any audience. light blue and the fire disk flame red. When 

Stars can be simulated as follows: Cut a the blue disk is rotated in front of the 


MASK USED FOR 
SHAPING THE 
..LIGHT AREA 


HEAVY BLACKENED , 
CAROBOARD J 

POSITION OVER FRONT 
V ICW5 ^ 1 ■ 


MOUNTING 
VOLVING GLASS DISK 
O OF PROJECTION LENS 


REVOLVING GLASS 
DISK FOR 
"MOVING EFFECTS 
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slide a moving water effect is produced. When 
the fire disk is rotated in front of the flame slide 
the lines appear to rise and flicker very much 
like real flames. Various colored effects can be 
produced by the tint of the disks. 

After the rain slorm you may want to show 
heavy clouds moving across the cleared sky. In 
tins case make some snapshots of clouds and print 
them on film stock to make positives. Those 
should be 3 Z\ in. wide, (slide width). Cement 
those together in a long strip and black out all 
but the clouds themselves. Put a clear glass slide 
in the holder and then very carefully and slowly 
push the cloud strip along in front of the glass 
and your clear sky will take on the effect of a 
clearing storm. 

The singe manager may be able to think of 
other “effect devices” once he has experimented 
with the foregoing. In all cases however, a mask 
must be used in front of the slide so the projected 
image will fall only upon that portion of the 
stage desired. This consists of an opening in black 
paper of the shape and size to prevent any of 
the projected image falling upon any undcsired 
part of the scene. The idea is shown in the sketch. 
Some experimentation is necessary at rehearsals 
so the rainbow, clouds, etc., will only show in 
the "sky" of the scene and not upon the wings and 
oilier parts of the scene. 
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RAISING A GLASS 

Press the palm of your hand 
over the top of a light tumbler 
or goblet. Then lower the fin- 
gers as shown and raise them 
again quickly but not abruptly. 
When you raise your hand the 
glass will stick to it. 


THE JUMPING BALL 

Place a light ball in a tapering 
glass goblet which you hold at 
an angle in your left hand, as 
shown in the picture. Announce 
to your audience that the ball is 
so sensitive that it will do any- 
thing to escape a draft. Then 
blow into the goblet containing 
the ball. The ball will jump out 
into the goblet you hold in your 
right hand. The French do this 
trick with an egg, which they 
save from breaking by putting 
water in the right-hand glass. 

ONE BALL OR TWO 

By crossing the fingers as shpwn in the 
oval and nibbing them over a ball or 
coin, you will be able almost to con- 
vince yourself that there are two balls 
—especially if you close your eyes. 

Aristotle* is said to have invented this trick to amuse 

the little boy who became Alexander the Great. 



A GOOD WAY TO BUMP 
YOUR HEAD 

Take a stool and place it next a 
wall, you yourself standing two 
stool-widths away. Now bend over 
and try to pick the stool up. 

A GOOD PRACTICAL JOKE 

Fill two glasses with water and 
place them on the backs of a friend’s 
hands, asking him to balance them. 
He will show you how easy it is to 
do, and may laugh at such a simple 
trick; but soon he will discover that 
he is a helpless prisoner and cannot 
set the glasses down without as- 
sistance. 


A FOOT OF LEAD 
Stand with the left 
foot touching the wall 
and tho left arm ex- 
tended, as you sec at 
the right. Now try 
to lift the right foot. 


A STOOL OF MATCHES 
Ask anyone if he can lift thirteen matches 
with one match. The chances, are that he 
can’t. This is the way to do it. Put one 
match on the table, then set up the twelve 
others, pointing them in alternate direc- 
tions, as you see above. Set the thirteenth 
match on top and lift them all with the 
match beneath. 


A DIFFICULT 
TASK 

It is easy to sit 
down after first 
crossing the legs 
below the knees. But try 
crossing the legs above the 
knees, and you will find that 
sitting down is about as hard 
as it would be if you had no 
knees at all. 


THE CONTRARY 
STOPPER 

Try to blow a little cork 
inside a large bottle, first 
setting the cork inside 
the bottle neck. The 
silly cork comes out in- 
stead of going in! Now 
inhale instead of blow- 
ing, and the cork goes in 
with no trouble at all. 
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Scientific Coin Puzzles 

Simple Stunts with Ordinary Articles 



Ihe luccm of Utt prrctdioo Hcftt dipuiJi mtlialy wm 
tU InhUn ot tha blow and t M point at which tM kit II 
il'usb. To male t hi stunt toccfislisl, Khi osantor null 
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a •tty sharp fait blow, so that IM coirs laid Hi*co*«ujtjrly, 
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ot the same hand. 


By shelf* tho coin pr* tM fodtrs U iMum. M>i Ussinfl 
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Bizarre though they may seem, the devices described 
iu this article with a little practice can be made to pro- 
duce anv ofl-staec sound effect for amateur theatricals. 
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Pictured Uelow ere device* tauccfl 
for producing back-iURr thun- 
der. chime* or fire bell*, click- 
ing of train wheel* patting over 
rail*. r or pound of marching men. 


5® 53 1 1 IS c((ii i p me ii I which to the layman 
may appear to be llic invention of a 
lunntle is used regularly on the professional 
stage to obtain unusual sound elfccts. Con- 
tinued use. however, lias demonstrated how 
these weird devices call add realism to the 
average stage play. 

Little theater groups should have these 
easily-made uoisemakers among their stage 
equipment, for there is hardly a play writ- 
ten which does not call for the use of some 
of them. 

The thunder sheet, l‘*ig. !. is shaken to 
produce the deep roll of thunder. It is made 
from a sheet of flexible copper or Sin, both 
ends of which are held firmly with light 
wooden battens. One end is suspended 
overhead by ropes. A handle of wood or 
loop of rope makes it easier to operate. 

For a loud clap of thunder, lire a blank 
shotgun shell into an empty barrel, or 
suspend a log chain by means of rope and 
pulley over an empty barrel across which 
is laid a sheet of galvanized iron. At the 
“cue" release the rope. The sound is deaf- 
ening. 
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Noi*e of eftfAping ste.irn is made 
by opening compressed *tr valve. 


To make n sel of chimes, sus- 
pend'd brass pipe in a barrel of 
water. Raise and lower the pipe 
while tapping it with a hammer 
until the desired pitch is sound- 
ed. The water line is the point at 
which the pipe should he sawed. 
In this way several pipes may lie 
suspended from a rack by rope, 
and tuned to form chimes, 
church, train or fire department 
hells. For loud ringing use a ham- 
mer, for softer tones a striker 
padded and covered with 
chamois. 

For the sound of train wheels 
passing over rails use a truck, 
Fig. 3, mounted on steel casters, 
revolving on a base covered with 
corrugated iron roofing. The 
truck is 2VS square, the base 4' 
square. Cut a hole in the center 
of the roofing and screw a floor 
flange pipe socket to the base. 
Into this screw a section of pipe 
for the truck to revolve around. 
Merely cut a hole in the truck to 
fit the pipe and fasten a conven- 
ient handle at one corner for 
operating the truck. 

As a train, approaches, first 
sound a wooden train whistle 
and ring the bells. Come in with 
the steam exhaust by lightly 
(Continued on page 132) 


Fig. 5 shows how door hell clap- 
per strikes two Cong* a* ill tele- 
phone. Rocks placed at top of 
box in PiR. 6 break glui below 
when latch is released by pull. 


Whir and roar of stunting airplane 
•8 realistically reproduced by hold- 
ing newspaper against electric fan. 
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brushing a trap drummer’s slcel brush across 
a piece of I metal laid across an empty 
box. or two sand paper blocks gently rubbed 
together. Next start revolving the truck and 
increase the volume on bells and whistle. 
Accelerate the speed of all effects. When the 
train pulls into the station all sounds are up.' 

The truck stops, the bell slows its ringing, 
and the steam is blown off by means of a 
siren whistle or better still a drum of com- 
pressed air which is allowed to escape. 

The Sound of Marching Men 

Marching soldiers are represented through 
the teeter-totter. Fig. 4, made from short 
lengths of 2"x4". The operator may sit on 
a chair and operate this with his feet, leav- 
ing his hands free for other uses. 

The glass crash, Fig. 0, is two wooden 
boxes mounted one above the other on four 
posts, as shown. A break-away bottom in 
the upper box is operated by a string which 
draws an ordinary door bolt. A small hole 
is cut iu the screen wire covering the space 
between the boxes, so that the bolt may be 
reset. A side of the lower box lets down. 
Small brass books hold il in position. Hocks 
are dropped down onlo old hollies and brok- 
en pieces of glass placed in I lie lower box 
when the lalcli siring is pulled. Any “busi- 
ness” calling fur the sound of breaking glass 
may be handled willi Ibis effect. 

For rain, drop a few handfuls of III! shot 
on I o I he tin bottomed rocking tray. Fig. 7, 
and then agilale them gently by rocking the 
tray. When dried peas are similarly agitated 
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in a I ray the bottom of which is screen wire, 
•he sound is like surf on an ocean beach. 

Wind is produced by revolving a drum 
made of Vs" sla’s lacked to drum heads at 
2" intervals over which a piece of canvas 
is passed. A convenient sized pipe is bent 
as in Fig. 8. and flattened on an anvil at the 
points where il passes through the small 
notches cut in the centers of the two drum- 
heads. The stand is of 2"x4". One end of 
the canvas flap is lacked to the cross brace, 
the other is passed around the drum and 
held down by the weight of two light hat- 
lens between which il is lacked. 

Door Slums and Cannon Fire 
A plank held under llic foot and elevated 
at one end by a rope sounds like a door .slam- 
ming or a cannon fired at a distance when 
released. This followed by a short rising 
note on a siren whistle, broken off with a 
blank cartridge fired into an empty barrel, 
is used when a cannon registers a direct hit. 

Italian switches slrnck across a leather 
cushion or piece of insulating wool give the 
sound of a rillc shot, while several switches 
rapidly struck arc used for machine gun fire. 

Very effective fire scenes may ho created, 
with sound alone. An ordinary child’s wood- 
en .cricket wheel simulates the crackling of 
llames, as does the breaking of berry (Tales. 
The breaking of lalhs followed by a door 
slam and a few shakes of Hie thunder sheet 
give the effect of crashing timbers and walls. 




THE RESULT IS 
QUITE A BLOW 

Place a paper bag flat upon the 
table so that the mouth projects 
over the edge. Now put some 
heavy books — dictionaries or 
reference books — on top of it. 
By blowing into the bag you can 
make the books tumble over. 


Float a candle in a tub of water 
and try to seize it with your lips 
and teeth. This can be dofie only 
by taking a deep breath and hold- 
ing it, then ducking into the water 
and seizing the elusive candle. 
Keep your hands behind your 
backl 


PICKING UP THE 
HANDKERCHIEF 
Put a handkerchief directly 
under the back of a kitchen 
chair. Lying lengthwise across 
the chair, try to pick the hand- 
kerchief up in your mouth. 
You may hang on to any part 
of the chair you like, but you 
must not tip it over. 


THAT FUNNY FUNNEL 

Blow straight at a candle with 
a funnel. .The flame can’t be 
made to move, because the air 
currents are evenly distributed 
and escape at the base of the 
candle. If you raise the funnel 
a little, the currents of air will 
hit the flame and it will bend. 


A QUEER EGG 
Put a thin cardboard on 
a glass of water and an 
egg on a plaio ring on top 
of it. Tap the paper 
lightly at one corner and 
it will slide away, letting 
the egg and ring fall. 


A GAME FOR HALLOWE’EN 
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Easily Performed Match Tricks 

Mystifying Stunts Which Entertain 



0i*4 (4 (he nail oulif/inQ stunts vhlih un tl c *f- 
lointd «ith a Bex of leftly toltthn It llktU© it le 
a Pi« surfue Mtnuoly niihnit lay iJr;e<L JU«| 
»1wnt It i-vtoinhl »llh «ob»«>« fwi>» •«» 

(on e. Alt.*. U4 «iUh bo. it i hm« >(•«%■»* to IM 
tni tl ail «0«a do*. Jhl turfite oml be lootlb. 


mica l« my U iKik la Ike !x. ItHi b> 
*uflat tl 1 — 1 / e>eiaii u. •>*, ie« »( ike .use 

IM| emit© it rt-tr(. louM liilli Mi be oun* 
u>/ b«fe.i X. <1.1 (.!(:<■ 1U Iikt £ilt.ir a> 
I«bI| v Ml M iu| te uti hn, lit tw true gleet 
w wiani. n ptumt tut Ue U» ■111 art »ni- 


TJ* stout, sixmo able*. h » tlmt'i uiUIIm of (he 
am shimo In the till to IIUiiUHIcw, eM.bt Uul 
lh» tuilit Hot tl to. be* i| uttd InituJ of Hi tett, 
u4 Ue Ui is iuM4.ua lion IM uU Hioie tesltad 
ol (he do:*. A b u tl aovMhb *ul«hu Wtto • 
ifcvJcd 1 U 1 U It;.; n i to (Mi Itiisf. 




80X FALLS 
WITH 
coin oo»n 


Boom itnrf softly aetthu Iimi a lilted, etuidi 
It le ini lunt. be .try cn»sl«toui. and then toll xhlih 
-■/ IM t.udi tl u.% ailUu tie (olettoa V«ir 
mill. bill be aiptb »■<» «<lelo it tto ►.« ol 
entthat It a fall ©m. ilnia Uu dlif.rteia In the 
• ii»U (4 Inti tad aid Ul ud pulvui IM UUL 


1B» raysltir htlst (hi eltut. bu( the Web Hull tie- 
Ot'ids a.Ulcaljr ugan the seed eld ti» ef io.ltsl.sn. By 
g.»M*U (H* bit id the tint.' t Iff Wily the eddtd 
»tl(SI ef till h'sii tl (he olihu mil torn one nd 
©t lb* bo. loet/ thui the ©th.r, thu« sl>ir<j in mdi»a» 
tico of (to dlrtcikn of (he Beads. 


A Ibuob Ink l» Mttiury for ths dtiletnewe el Ult 
Knot, tl l» ttowil aeil oil Ihrt-iA II, ■ ie*u ol ■ 
matib bM at illwtraUS »l a »4lth It made to eland 
obii|H all*/ tl« itilornit bu «ud* ■ lot of slide 
lusters. i*rtlng le lead hit etdirace to Bilit.i that 
Be It U.ln» liouble Balancing Ibe euUA u Iht Bu. 


Inlrtdudtf Iti Kniillc fl;*if. Light led tuktef. 
IV* «ne nit and u lie sreota turls bj. held IM 
taxlil the olMr mbtlh >to«f i(. Suddtnly the P.«ni 
Slide! ienn th* <uil of root* and retijUJi Uu bur 
eitf-'a 7hi f:<er outili null bt ©.e.lcutly ecoltJ 
Wlh pualine U t> Mdhurjr mfeh rill col wt 


The toluUen ef this trick Is lrd«4 tlr.tr. II It enly 
iiunuiy iw IU Mifcaiti to M3 bit ton* l» sutfi 
fa>blon that It »lll rtf.ttl a itlf tiuth or air into 
the dii»*e. By ink mans Uu »lnd mIH act «a*Mt 
Iht intut fetioo it Itoouih Ul luroit. VVHti a slight 
«ue*z; u| fictlct UJs cay be im> vills «a;«. 
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While one man keeps o continual snub on 


POPULAR SCIENCE NOVEMBER, liso 


A MATEUK theatrical performances are 

/\ often marred by exasperating waits 
f-—\ between acts while the scenery is 
/ \ being shifted. There is no reason 

for such delays. The successful handling of 
scenery depends upon teamwork among the 
stage crew and skill in manipulating the 
sets. Methods described iu this article have 
been used by the Montclair (N.J.) Operetta 
Club and Montclair Dramatic Club. 

Most amateur groups perform on a school 
stage which is usually poorly designed for 
play production. Lay out the scenery to scale 
on a floor plan drawing of the stage; make 
sure that it fits and that all "holes” are 
masked in. Give considerable thought as to 
how the shifting is to be handled and where 
the scenery is to be stacked when not in use. 

The scenery should always be marked for 
identification. Paint the marking on the 
wood. When the scenery is moved to the 
stage, make a trial set-up of each act and 
mark key locations on the floor with' col- 
ored thumb tacks — red for Act I. white for 
Act II, and so on. 


Upright scenery is lashed together and 
supported with stage braces, which are made 
fast with special screws placed In the cracks 
between the floor boards. The flats them- 
selves seldom have to be anchored to the 
floor. A small wedge under one corner of 
an ofT-square flat will make it sit firmly. 

When a row of flats is to be hoisted or 
flown, it is desirable to fasten them to- 
gether with wooden cleats in addition to 
the lashings. The cleats should be as long 
as the row. They keep the flats in line if 
the hoisting batten should spring a little. 
Even when suspended from above, the flats 
should always be supported by stage braces 
when in place, otherwise the slightest draft 
will make them sway. 

When planning to fly scenery, always be 
suspicious of the strength of the usual school 
rigging with the eyes carrying the pulleys 
set in a plastered ceiling. Consult the archi- 
tect of the building if doubtful. If you are 
lucky enough to have an open grid with 
movable blocks, your troubles are at a min- 
imum. Examine the hoisting lines for bad 
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spots and be sure they are strong enough for 
the job. The safe load for good >£" manila 
rope is about 100 lb. for flying scenery. 

In spite of its weight, 1V4” or 1 V4" pipe is 
about the best material for scenery battens. 
For very light work, however, % “ pipe or even 
wood may be used. Battens should always 
be tied to their supporting lines so that the 
lines hang vertical, otherwise the batten 
will get out of level when hoisted. 

Rope, particularly when new, will stretch, 
and the battens must always be leveled when 
fully loaded. Measure the height of the bat- 
ten from the stage and adjust one line at a 
time until level. When finally leveled, mouse 
all the hoisting lines together at the pin rail 
with twine or friction tape. This mousing, 
if put on opposite some fixed mark when the 
batten is at its proper height, will serve as 
a marker for setting the batten during the 
performance. 

Cloth borders, to mask the stage overhead, 
are used in practically every show. If they 
must be changed between acts, hang two 
borders on one batten with the Act 2 border 
in front. For Act 1 furl up the Act 2 border 


LOOP OVER 
END OF 
BATTEN 


LIGHT TWINE TO 
HOLD FURLED UP 
^ DROP 


Wh#n plenty of won power is ovoilablo. 
o wotcb (actio is moro adapfablo fhon 
counterweigh!*. Grooved block* boiled 
between stool platos form a ropo clamp 


TRIP LINE TIED IN 
WITH FURLED ORO P 


\ like a sail ami let it drape over the 

X back of the batten. The lines will keep 
v . \ it from falling down. It can then be 
easily tripped down with a long pole 
between the acts. Obviously, the Act 
w 2 border must be wider than that used 
\ for Act 1. Another method, that of 
\ setting up a border in stops, and also 
a more complicated rigging using bal- 
anced battens are shown in the draw- 
ings at the left. These schemes are 
used for very fast shifts. 

Back drops are suspended from battens 
and should always have a piece of pipe run 
through the bottom hem to pull out the 
wrinkles. The drop is hung with the pipe 
just clear of the floor. When possible, set 
only one drop to a batten and don’t furl 
them if there is enough room overhead to 
take them up standing. If they must be 
furled, lower the batten to the floor and tie 
the whole thing, including the foot pipe, in- 


SHARP PULL ON TRIP LINE 
BREAKS TWINE AND _ 
FREES DROP 


PULLEYS ON GRID 


UNESTO 


NT BOROER'MyST BE.; 

• — . iri *. . * M/, 




Two woys of rigging borders. The lower method is 
more complicated and needs a grid above the stage 
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to a bundle with a number of rope slings. 

If a large drop or a cyclorama (curtain 
encircling the entire stage) is hung close to 
the rear wall, the difference in temperature 
between the wall and the air on the stage 
will be sufficient to cause a strong draft to 
flow back of the drop and make it belly out 
at the bottom. In some cases a wood cleat 
must be nailed along the entire length of 
the drop to secure it to the floor and the 
hoisting lines pulled very tight to get rid of 
the belly. To change drops when the bot- 
toms of both are nailed fast, each drop 
must have its own batten. Use one set of 
hoisting lines. Lower the drop to be changed 
to the floor, untie the batten, transfer the 
lines to the other batten and take it up. 
There must be some kind of ground row In 
front of the drops to mask the one which is 
on the floor. 

A method of rigging a cyclorama and 
other rigging stunts are shown in the ac- 
companying drawings. Rigid scenery should 
be attached to the battens with light chain. 
Fly ns little of It as possible. 

Stage lines normally terminate on a pin- 
rnil at floor level on one side of the stage 
where they arc "tied off." Since most stages 
available to amateurs do not include cotin - 
toi weighted lines, the lifting of heavy scen- 
ery is something of a problem. Homemade 
counterweights are hazardous unless care- 
fully rigged. The cast-lead weight shown in 
a drawing is about the best available for 
amateur work. To the best of the author's 
knowledge, It was originated by the Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Dramatic Club. The watch 
tackle shown in the photograph is more 
adaptable than counterweights, especially 

PULLEYS ON GRID. PLACED SO THAT 
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when plenty of man power is available. An- 
other photograph shows the method of hoist- 
ing with the tackle. One man keeps a con- 
tinual snub on the stage lines and acts as 
straw boss of the group. The rope clamp is 
especially helpful. It is simply two blocks 
of hardwood grooved somewhat smaller than 
the ropes and bolted between two steel 
plates. If no rope clamps are available, the 
tackle or counterweight may be made fast 
to the stage lines with a rolling hitch. 

A knowledge of knots is indispensable in 
stage rigging. At least one member of the 
crew should be able to splice rope, and the 
ability to make a running splice which will 
pass through a pulley will sometimes save 
a performance from disaster. 

The stage crew should have a complete 
tool box handy and there should be a long 
stage brace with the top and bottom irons 


.EYS ON GRID. PLACED SO THAT !l 

il ll // 


SIDE TAOS 
HAVE 7-0 
CLEARANCE 
FROM STAGE 







AT LEAST b- O' RADIUS' 


I CYCLORAMA 


SPACE OVERHEAD IS NOT 
ENOUGH TO FLY BACK DROP. 

IS LET DOWN TO STAGE, FURLED 
AND THEN HOISTED TO FLIES 



FOOT 


Counterweight rigged 
with downhaul. Left, 
elaborate rigging for 
three-piece cyclorama 




Sconery should bo ilearly marked for easy 
identification. For instance, AIR2 means 
Act I, stoge right, second from footlights 

removed to be used as a measuring stick, 
for tripping borders, and guiding up scen- 
ery. A long step ladder is also very use- 
ful. 

Since Jlfe insurance companies regard 
professional stage work as a fairly haz- 
ardous occupation, a few safety sugges- 
tions are not out of order: 

Keep the cast off-stage during shifts. 
Examine knots, line, and any weight- 
carrying parts before each performance. 
Beware of snap hooks and screw eyes in 
tension. Never stand under counterweights 
nor under scenery being hoisted. When work- 
ing aloft, always tie your tools fast. 

If you drop something yell "headache'* as 
loud as you can. "Look out below” takes too 
long to say. Always steady a ladder. Don’t 
force a line which suddenly pulls tight. 


Never seen and rarely heard of, an cfll- 
cient stage crew may well be called a hld- 
,dcn but invaluable asset to any dramatic 
organization. They receive no applause and 
scant credit from the cast. Their entire re- 
ward lies in the personal satisfaction which 
follows when their work is a success be- 
cause it was well planned and well executed. 



Four stops in lying off a lino to lash flat* togethor. Use a sauare knot for joining two ropes; 
bowlino-on-a-bito, loop in doubled rope; bowline, loop in single rope; reef knot, tying on back 
drops and borders; anchor knot, tying on batten lines; and a clove hitch for general purposes » 
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Scientific Mafch-BoK Puzzles 

Simple Entertainments with Safety Matches 



re ihrcr rruuhtt ae ihown In the eketch 
vf # two ol them irucst in Ntwc« ti»« drawer 
|K< of the to*. Light the ccom match 
ht nidiUe auJ «»k which end will Ignite hut. 


A aloifilr variaiion ol this Hunt ia to pio two 
Mvjtthcc in the (ocm ol a <f om aa thown above 
and lay two other man he a acro>« the end* ot the 
caoaa. Ught th« came/. Tin matoheo CaU oil. 


Thli l> a third v.ii.iion ol lb* nine allMt, tho-lft 
•bo**. Instead ol 111* ccoti lit* only on* match 

* 5 -pp0,t *'" 1 ,,,na ,h * ®' , '« 140 •< 1,1 

«ikJ, They, it kilcr*. 1*11 io iifity <n<l •«* no* 
Ignitad. Tli* eoppccilng pin will became •un 


Ail )«« tudlcM* I* I mm ‘>« uU"|Wo with 
nine mclikcs. Go* l»m IM iftiubn and l«« 
•hero Icy It. AU lk< likanglet are eooAtitrtl 
»-J •*•• M ik. ti«bt >.i ta kio»i«. Th* 
aahiilai. *1 ika poail* ia ftko-n lo lb* sketch. 


|>Ui« lh*t< matches In tht ak«i<>. aa shown abov* 
aod aik someone In the eeowd lo loim an cqui* 
lateral nUii|U with them by Moving only ih# 
iMKh mailed "D.” Tlia other two moat not bo 
moved. U« tui* that the <oda at* square. 


Tb« ftoloilon to lb* problim U almpl*. Slept* 
pot the natch al the bottom ol Ih* oiht/ 
J** and a very smell eaollairtal tfltngW will bo 
loioiid by ih* iquaie I.m. d lb* matches aa 
shewn in lha sketch. 


They will change their mind, however, wtio «ho 
explanation la given thin. Tha thumb la b*al 
down shown In ibe above ikalch and Iba Match 
It Insened In Hi* wtlnkl* ol Huh where ll lo 
finaly held In Ih* upright position. 


Then balance ih* match on lha labia aoiface. 
Wltila the audience l»n‘t Icokiag moiiien the end 
el Ike match. V/k*n ptscmr it on the table 
u«* aooi* lore* in standing it upright. Alter 
Ih* leal secretly remove tU taoiitur* with ike 
lit: Sir. 


Split ih* end ft ol two matches a»4 — 'dpe 
together . Then tbsc a third eoc against 
Jffn* Hij-rd aa shown above. A»k coir 
to It ft Ike ihcoc -ilk one match. Th* aol.-tl 
t* !ct l he loot* f.atch la a tel -.an the t 
|dib and eh* two «liil eata. 


To lift sheet matches with ihelr bead# together, 
light them and eatingulah th* fliruo with • 
breath. Th* heads will be found to be welded 
tog atl.ee so lhat Our m»y be easily bfydjroio 
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The Worvd&HuJ Hat. 

• table plac* lb»«e place* of br«4. or a ay Mber salable. 

•t a U'.ils distance from cac& oehve. nad oo*«r «<-<* MU a bat. 
taka op the first hat, and rentormg tho bread pul u i»vo your 
roootb. letliag tho'compaoy «co ib»i yoa swallow it. Ib*-n mi* 
fie aocond hal nnd oat llio bread which wav undrr that, th-n pro- 
ceed to tho third bat in tho aarae manner. Having tatrn the three 
ploe.a, ank ooy potion In the company to .choose which hat ho 
would like the ihreo pieces of broad to bo under, and when ho has 
u>od o bit choioo of OuO of tho hat«. put It on your bead, and lit 
him K ho does not think tboy aro under it. 

*h sc >: h» 

How put an Egg into a Bottlo. 

To accomplish tbit soiminc inetolitdo act. require* tb- following 
vrepaialioit Ya*> |nust lake an egg and ftt«k it in strong vinegar . 

»od in process 0< time tin shell will betonit quite lofi. k> chat it 
may he «t tended lengthways without breaking iben insert it into 
Urn neck of a email bottle. ami. by pouring old water ueob it. It 
•Mil re-astumo it* former figure and hardno* TbW i» really a e- ma- 
ple If cunoiity. and bnfUea tliosv who aro not in Ihe secret to Cod 
ont bow It is accomptikhcd. 

«€**»*• 

An Aftor- Dinner Foal. 

Fold your D»P* 1 i» Into tho form of a cre**t. and request tome 
one of tho company to Jilt up your * 1 *** wick wm« cr water, and 
ptaco it on your napkin. cover your rl**a with a hollow pUto. 
cover a*Ain tho pint* with ihc t»vo < oJt of tho. napkin id inch a 
fitlilon as I ho clui will bo tighO? prc»*d *«un>t the pUlf. and 
turn tho whole upside down It now vast to drink the liquid. 

«bich contra dowtj gontly into lb© pUc«-and h#*c* you can read 
tly wiser to drink a kUm of wnivf uf win* without touching your 
flaw with your bauds or mouth. 

mockh* 

On© Hundrod and TwontyPJvo Card Tricks. 

Tin* te Ilia title «f our. new book which COBUM Bow !• Pro 
duco a Particular Card wituuUt beeiug H To Tell tbe hn.iUr 

of Cart** by ThOlf Weight. To Tell tho Card a IVeeoo H. a Touched 

with llil Finger To Change a Caul Looked Up in » Pot To Pro I y, U | u„ , 

duo it Mouse From a Pack cf Card* To Torn a Card into ■ Uud I iV, h „ r tnLghMiml 
?•> W a Card TJiroWh n tuM*» To burn a Ca.d ami A ur.ard. I WO. a. 


To Bring a Person Down Upon a Feather. 

. Thu la a practical pun Vot deotro adj 0 b 6 to aland 'oa a chair m 
tabic. a rut you will irll bun that, l-otwl that audio g bit weigh* you 
wll bring hinv down upou a fenthOT YOU tlieo lea to tho room, tad 
procuring a leather from a featber bod. you giro It to him. and toil 
him that you Late performed your promloo— that you enraged to 
bring him DOW* upon a f**tbcr. which you havo done; for lh*r« 
II the feather, tod. if he examine* It, hb Will find Wiw.v upon h. 

: i£**KK» 

■i 

An Amusing Trick t or tho Drawing-Room. 

You btein by declaring that if any ono wilt writ* something Ofl 
a piece of paper, you will undertake to say what there la upon It. 
Should aoy enr take you. tell bins, when bo has written something 
on a piece of j«:*r. to roll It up Muall and bold the paper itiaiglst 
up in hi* hand. and. alien* making him bold ll up a number of 
different way*, aay. “Now place the paper on the floor In tho mid 
die of the room, and in order time I may not have the chance ol 
lilting it up in ihe Icatl. place both your fret upon ll. I will tber. 
proceed to two up a candle, a «tick. or at*} thing else you pirate. 
MMl inform you ai once wbai i» on tho paper " Alter going through 
all sorts of inanosuvn-a. to mislead the tpcctMora and keep alive 
their cnriooity. you finally turn to the geotlen.iti who la standing 
with both lecl on the paper, remarking. “1 hate undertaken to 
slate wh»t —a. ppon that pur. of paper. You •<• upon III" With 
loan/ a hearty laugh, you will bo declared the winner of the bet 

•***>« 

To make Water Rise from a Saucer into 

a Class. 

>r water loto a aaocer, then light a piece of paper, which you 
put in a wioc-glatt, and. on clapping the giant down into the i*0> 
cer. the water will be accu 10 riae into ll 

MtXXW 

Tho Bottlo Conjuror. 
tU*l* to Ifc* come vany thkt i« wit i^roTed toroa year* ago. at tha 
Olyi^fK Th«*U*. thai to crawl into * waa an im 


To Hand a Card Til rough a TubU To Hum a Card and Af Ur ward* 
g'md it 10 u Watch To Change a Pack of Carda into Vanoua pic- 
turtn To MaKo a Card Jnruu Uut of a Pst k and linn on the TaMr 
and IIS Others, aool by uiojI. toat paid, (o aay a*Mrra«. oo vvc«npt 

of W Cent * . -t TKi* 

book alto conuma an oinoturc of ih- card tnrha ruado uto.of by 
profesttuna) card play on bUckltc* aod gAiubUra 

How to Lift a Flint Class with a Straw. 

Take a anew which le not broken i>r Um.-I, ami haem, bent 
one end of It Into a aliatp anglo. pm Una curved .nd Into the bottle, 
to that the bout part may real agaiaat Its vide, foe way then take 
the Other end. and lift up the bottle by It. without breaking the 
straw, and this will U more easily arcompltehed. ae the ugaltf part 
of Ihe straw appr-webea ncajor to that which cornea out of tbo bottle. 

h**X'j*« 


■bility . but the rapid progrcaa made by the march of loP.llbot 
e eobchteacd tlinca has P'OVrd Ibat any person Xiaf crawl 
pint bottle as ramly at Into biB Led Uarlng tbni prefaced 
yoar intentions, you gel a pun bottle, aud place ll In tbe middle 
of the room; then go oui-ide the door, aod creeping koto the roon. 
aL fours, aay. “ Ladle* and gentlemen, this la crawling ik to 


«v.x fisa«- 




' Tho Conjuror's Joko 

Tlila la a complete trick, bot may .afford some emueemeot. 
off or to bot any ponoo that you will so lilt a glass of watei 
ho shall not move It off the table without spilling the wholj 
. You then fill the gtaM. and. laying a piece of thin cai 
top of It, you de*terou»lr turn the rUn uptlde down 
, and then draw away the card and leave lb# water 


Tho Myslor'ious Addition. 

It le raqnlred'to name tba quotient of flvo or three lines of Ogorte 
aacb Uoe eonwating of five or more flguree-ooly aealng tba Ore* 
line before tbe otl»»r lima are even put down. Any person may 
write down the Ural line of Ogureo for you. How do you find the 
qnulleotf 

»U ample- Wh-n ihe Drat line of Ogurae le irt down, subtract ? 
from the Uat right-band figure, and place It before the Aral fignr* 
of tho Un--. and that is the quotient for ftra lines For vaainple, 
suppose the Ogurea given are 4I.M. the quntlant will be 3U.SM. Yo«< 
may may allow any person to pul down Uie two Aral and tbe fouth 
tinea, bot you muat aJwara evi down the third and fifth a:id 

• * up 9 with Ihe line above, a* In the fol 


You 
water tbat 


tents. You then till tbe glav* ana. laying n piece o« ioio card over 
tho top of It. you dexterously turn the fU*i upside do-n on the 
t«bl«. and then draw away the card and Irave lb# water to lha 
claa* with Ha foot opwarde. U will therefore be Impovnble to re- 
inovo tbe giant front tho table without spilling every drop 


to doing so, always inako 
lowing auunplo 

M.W 

I have made 




How to make a Coin stick against the Wall. I the anoe*«d diagram 



2fl.M 


Tbcrefora. In tbs anneton diagram you will aoo tnat to'i 
? in tbo third and Aflb line* with ihe tinea 
above them. If tbe person desiring to put down thv Ogur» 
shoo Id *»i down t 1 orO for tha last figure, you mutt say 
•We will have another Allure.*' and another, and an on 
until be lets down something above 1 or * 

In aolviec the puttie with three line*, you luutraci I 
from the last figure, and place It bo/ore the Drat figor- 
andtnake up the third line yourwir »•> 9 - for vgampl • 
i.'i.KTC is glea n, and the quotient vrltl be 10J.91S. n* shows 


Take a small coin, hueft .>* n dime or a quarter, and on tbo edge 
it a email notch with a knife, mi that ■ little 


cut n email noten wan a nnue. mi maa n iitue point of tho metal 
will projeot. By pressing tbit ng>i»*l » door or woodco parlUloo. 
the coin will remain inysterioualy adhering agatnM tbo perpeodi* 
cular surfaco. ^ 

A Sell-Turning Cross. 

Tak* a of Wave, cat about ih« !cr*ib of your finest ao*. 

brf<»r« announcing th* trick, twi^t ihr end i» coaplo of «urna With 
anotbor piece of *tra\v. tuake lh« *rros of a cro«*$ aod plant U m 
n crack Id tho lable Drop upon thn of tb* atraw a couplo 

of iJroua of water, and coiuiuand it lo turn. Ae the »tMf defends 
ChrouKQ tho atraw into. the »w*st yuu have lovJe. it w»i] cauoo St 
to oowind aod ruvolvo, altbougb fa5tcned. 


br 


Tho 


Obedient Dime. 


Lay a dime between two ball dollar*, and place upon the larger 
o, *i.>rrtWb Vjft iiYrtAA\ iirfiirnr, VfftA*. V. 


To Hold a Classful of Water Upside Down 
without Spilling. 

1W a «U5> brimful of or other liquid. laV a tbln card a 

It. and on tht card pm* a pjata or a pleCo or (Uat Torn it <»»i 
upaida <l©«n. aod you can hold Ui» plaoa op tho wXtm untltout 
lotio* a drop of water It is tb* weight of Uio air wlilch prraaa- 
on tbo paper ouUudc mor* than tho w*i#r ^jMiln. oj.d aualaina it 
vrua tbo water >oakj through tbe card it will forco U off abruptly 

To Toll the Number any Person Thinks of. 

Bid tko p»roon doublo tho nombor ho haa fliod on la inf mind 
which doa*. bid him nioltiply tho OUm uf them both by 6 aod 
invo Too tho prod act. which tfcrf will cover refuso to do t«t bo*.»*j 
ao far above tho ctmibar tboogbt ofl. froro which, if you cut ofl 
***** ^ V%M*nA?v .^!li v Vv < 


V -wTuia 
- v Ss V- 




MAGIC FIGURES 

Before anyone enters the room, write the number 35 on 
a slip of paper and hide it in a vase, a book, or any other 
odd place you think of. When the guests have entered, 
go around with a piece of paper, handing it to this person k 
and that and asking each to write any figure smaller than a 

10 on it. As each figure is written, add it secretly to the wf 

sum of those that have gone before. When the sum '/\ 
reaches 26 or over, stop calling for more figures, and say \\ 
importantly, “That will be enough, thank you; but I •# 

should like this gentleman’s initial on the paper for tf iffy ]M^ 

identification.” When he gives you his initial, write it R v ‘ ;\£ '■;£* 

down yourself, and while you are doing it quickly write V\ 

down also whatever figure is needed to bring the sum of jij JgKl). tBdfgf 

the column to JS- Now let him add the figures op, and /-A JF 

pass the paper around for all to see. Let it be folded, v (IS - * j 

and when it is passed back to you bum it up, still folded L.I ^tBSSEr V ' ragflBBF 
in the sight of alL Now ask one of the guests to open 1 - 

the Biblo at page 407, or to look in such and such a ^ A a • ' 

vase wherever you have hidden that paper. Therr ■ r . ^ *“ Am ".JA 

will find the answer to the sum, 35. This can be varied 1 A 

by choosing another two-figure number. Stop the sum - 

!«■ b«tow u. magic 

&K READING FROM FOLDED PAPERS 

/***& Ask each * uest t0 wri,e 8 <i ues,ion on 8 s,i p of P, aper 8nd 
M it securely. Then collect the questions in a hat, 
1 ^B promising to answer them without opening the folded 

\ Bi m w-VY papers. Now for this trick you must have a confederate. 

All he has to do is let you know beforehand what his 
question is going to be. Then when you are collecting 
the papers, you quietly slip hi 9 under the band inside 
the hat. Now take out one of tho other slips, but answer 
your friend’s question. Then open the slip you hold, os 
if to verify the question— and read silently what is really 
written there. Repeat your friend’s question aloud. 
Next time take another slip, but answer the question 
on the first slip. When all are answered, mix the slips 
together, your friend’s included, and pass the hat around 


SILK FROM PAPER 
"1 have three pieces of I ' y- 
paper, red. white, and blue. ^ ,g» 

1 am going to burn them. 

From the ashes will como . ... ^ 

Bilk.” As you make this 
boast, you have, rolled up 
under your right armpit, 4 yards each of 
red, white, and blue ribbon, sewed to- 
gether at one end. With your right hand 
thrust tho papers, tightly twisted, into a 
flame, and at tho same time show that you 
have nothing in your left hand and only 

_ _____ the papers in your right. 

as you draw up your 
: ri"ht sleeve ;> show that 

Ilyi TTa lSralft ' '' f ' 

* ■ 

V* * 7M ;s ::-.e h . : r : - i r* r piycrJ 

?7 '• 'xHq .* out \':.e jn J . 33 yc-J 

2, » MvS' do it get the ribbons in 

V IS^Bf l.Vm uafc.J 


THE MYSTERIOUS APPLE 

Cover a table with a black cloth that reaches the 
floor and set the table in front of a black curtain in 
a doorway. Fasten one end of a long, strong black 
thread to the carpet behind the table, and loop the 
other end over a hook at the top of the door in the 
other room. Let the end hang down just far enough 
to touch the table; fasten a black pin bent like a 
fishhook to it. Pass around the audience 2 ft. of 
cord and an apple with a K" hole cut through it. 
Now pass the cord through the hole, and with it 
the thread, catching tho hook on the under side of 
the apple. At your command the apple will climb 
the cord when you push the thread with your knee. 
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fun with tricks 

THE CANE AND THE RING 
Tie a curtain ring on a string and 
hang it in a doorway. Present 
W&jvW one of your friends with a cane 
v and tell him to run it through the 

ring as the boy in the picture is 
Ml trying to do. It is not so easy as 
ff)B it looks. 


TRY IT 

Asksomeone 
to lay a coin 
in the palm 
of his hand 
and brush it 
off with a 
hairbrush. 


^LOOKING-GLASS DIFFICULTIES 
Try writing or drawing pictures as the boy 
is doing below, keeping your eye on a mirror 
which reflects your 
hand and paper. It 
is a great temptation 
to look at the paper 
instead of the mirror, 
because everything is 
turned topsy-turvy, .■Tag^L 
as you can see in pic- r**&W*\ 
ture No. 4- 0 \ 


MAGIC INK 

Write on white pa- 
per with a clean 
steel pen dipped 
in lemon juice. 
When the lemon 
juice dries, the 
writing will be in- 
visible, but will 
reappear if you 
press it with a hot 
iron. 


L SEE IT FLOAT 
| Put a piece of 
V \ tissue paper 
II . A on top of a 
3J, \ glass of wa- 
®*'^ter. Place a 
m SM needle on 
W top of the 
P«P« r > i in A 
c picture No. it 
a, without letting MA 
the needle get wet I 


m\ CAN YOU BREAK 
J j A MATCH? 

fl It sounds simple, but 
f if you hold the match 
over the first joint of the 
second finger and un- 
dcr the first joint .^T- 
of the first and /s ' 
third fingers, as it' 
you see in picture f f 
No. 3. you will iK^SBf 


the needle 
will stay on 


' THE 
MAGNETIC 






PLAYING HIDE-AND-SEEK WITH A PEA 

You will need three walnut-shell halves and a small dried 
pea for this trick— and lots of practice. This is how it is 
done. Lay the pea on the table and ask someone to put a 
shell over it and to remember which shell it is. Place tho 
fingers of the right hand on that shell and the fingers of the 

I?TTM W T TH TR T CK S !® ft on * nolher shell. *nd move both shells over the table, 
r UiN W 1 in llvltjIVO Then reach for the third with your left hand and at the same 

time lift the first with the right just high enough to slide 
out the pea, which you then conceal between your thumb and third 
finger (Fig. a). Now shift the shell to the center of the table, reach 
for another, and lift it slightly, so that you can slide the pea under. 

Your audience will be surprised that the pea has changed shells. 


The Levitation — A Modern Stage Trick 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 



Raisin,: the Subject in Miuuir 


This illusion lias mystified thousands 
of the theater-going public, in fact, it 
has been the “piece dc resistance” of 
many illusion acts. The ordinary 
method of procedure is as follows : The 
person who is to be suspended in the 
air, apparently with no support — usu- 
ally a lady — is first put in a hypnotic 
( ?) sleep. She is placed on a couch in 


the middle of the stage, and in most 
cases the spot light is brought into play. 
The performer then lakes a position 
close to the couch and with dramatic 
effect makes a few hypnotic passes over 
the subject. She then slowly rises from 
the couch until she has attained a height 
van, ing from 4 to 5 ft. above the stage, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The couch is then 
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Direction the Hoop Takes in Passing over the Board 


taken away and a hoop is passed over 
the floating lady. The performer now 
causes the lady to float back to the 
couch or hoard that she may have been 
resting on, after which the so-called 
hypnotic spell is withdrawn. 

In spite of the claims that the illusion 
owes its origin to Hindoo magic, it is 
nothing more nor less than a clever 
mechanical contrivance, the construc- 
tion of which will he readily understood 
by a glance at the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

The bottom of the couch, if one is 
used, contains a cradle-like arrange- 
ment which fits the recumbent form of 
the lady and is connected to a heavy 
sheet of plate glass by means of a rod. 
D, Fig. 2 , attached to one end, and run- 
ning parallel to the side of the cradle. 
When the glass is lifted, the body of 
the subject is also raised, seemingly at 
the will of the performer. This is ac- 
complished by the aid of an assistant 
beneath the stage floor. The plate of 
glass, E, Fig. 3, passes perpendicularly 
through the stage down to a double 
block and tackle. The end of the cable 
is attached to a drum or windlass and 
the plate glass held steady with guides 
at the sides of the slot in the stage floor, 
through which it passes. The winding 
up of the cable naturally forces the 
plate glass and cradle up, causing the 
lady to rise. 

Some illusionists place the lady on 
a board on two ordinary trestles and 
cause the board to rise with the lady 


on it, as shown in the illustration, 
thus obviating the use of heavy para- 
phernalia as in the cradle attachment. 
The cradle attachment is also generally 
accompanied by a 2-in. iron bar, used 
in the place of the plate glass, the per- 
former or operator standing at the rear 
of the couch to conceal the bar as it 
comes from beneath the stage. How- 
ever, the method illustrated is the one 
generally used. 

The solid hoop is passed over the 
body in the following manner: Start 
at 1 he end. I», Fig. 2 , passing the hoop 
as far as C with the hoop on the out- 
side of the back horizontal rod. The 
side of the hoop toward the audience 
is then turned and swung clear around 
over the feet at A and entered between 
the rod and board on which the lady 
rests. 'I he hoop is then carried as far 
as it will go back toward the end B. 
Then the side nearest the operator is 
passed over the head of the body ap- 
parently the second lime and passed off 
free at llic feet. Thus to the closest ob- 
server the impression is given that the 
hoop has encircled the lady twice. The 
illustrations give in detail the working 
of the illusion above the stage floor. 
Xo set rule is used for the tackle and 
drum below the floor. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
The Buttoned Cord 

Cut a piece of heavy paper in the 
shape shown in Fig. 1 and make two 
cuts down the center and a slit as long 
as the two cuts are wide at a point 
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about 1 in. below them. A string is 
put through the slit, the long cuts and 
back through the slit and then a but- 



ton is fastened to each end. The small 
slit should not be so large as the but- 
tons. The trick is to remove the 
string. The solution is quite simple. 
Fold the paper in the middle and the 
part between the long cuts will form 
a loop. Bend this loop down and pass 
it through the small slit. Turn the 
paper around and it will appear as 
shown in Fig. 2 . One of the buttons 
may now be drawn through and the 
paper restored to its original shape. 

THE BOY MECHANIC'- 1513 
Old-Time Magic 

Balancing Forks on a Pin Head 

Two, three and four common table 
forks can be made to balance on a pin 
head as follows: Procure an empty 

bottle and insert 
a cork in the 
neck. Stick a 
pin in the center 
of this cork so 
that the end will 
be about 1 \'> in. 
above the top. 
Procure another 
cork about 1 in. 
in diameter by 
1 in. long. 
The forks arc 
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now stuck into the latter cork at equal 
distances apart, each having the same 
angle from the cork. A long needle 
with a good sharp point is rim through 
the cork with the forks and in. of 
the needle end allowed to project 
through the lower end. 

The point of the needle now may be 
placed on the pin head. The forks will 
balance and if given a slight push they 
will appear to dance. Different angles 
of the forks will produce various feats 
of balancing. — Contributed by O. E. 
Tronncs, Wilmette, 111. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

Experiment with an Incandescent 

Lamp 

When rubbing briskly an ordinary 
incandescent lamp on a piece of cloth 

and at the same time 
slightly revolving it, 
a luminous effect is 
produced similar to 
an X-ray tube. The 
room must be dark 
and the lamp per- 
fectly dry to obtain 
good results. It ap- 
pears that the inner 
surface of the globe 
beco 111 c s charged, 
probably by induc- 
tion, and will some- 
times hold the fila- 
ment as shown in 
the sketch. — Contributed by E. W. 
Davis, Chicago. 

A Mystifying Watch Trick 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

Borrow a watch from one of the au- 
dience and allow the owner to place it 
in the box, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
box should be about 3 in. long, 4 in. 
wide and 2 J /> in. deep, says the Scien- 
tific American. It should be provided 
with a hinged cover, M, with a lock, N. 
The tricky part of this box is the side 
S, which is pivoted at T by driving 
two short nails into it, one through the 
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front side and the other through the 
back, so that when S is pushed in at 
the top, it swings around as shown in 
l'ig. 1 and allows the watch to slide 
out into the performer’s hand. The 
side S should lit tightly when closed, 
so that the box may be examined with- 
out betraying the secret. As the side 
S extends down to the bottom of the 
box, it facilitates the use of the fingers 
in pulling outward at the lower pare 
while the thumb is pressing inward at 
the top part. The side of the box op- 
posite S should be built up in the same 
way, but not pivoted. 

Use a flat-bottom tumbler, A, Fig. 2, 
containing an inner cone, B, for 
the reproduction of the watch. The 
cone is made of cardboard pasted to- 
gether so it lits snugly inside of the 
tumbler. The cone is closed except 
at the bottom, then bran is pasted on 
the outside surfaces to make the tum- 
bler appear as if filled with bran when 
it is in place. Place the tumbler with 
the cone inside on a table somewhat in 
the background. Put sonic loose bran 
on top of the cone and ;."ow the cork, 
attached as shown in B, Fig. 2, to hang 
(low'll on the outside oi the tumbler, 
away from the audience. A large hand- 
kerchief should be laid beside the tum- 
bler. 

After the watch has been placed in 
the box, Fig. 1, the performer takes the 
box in his left hand, and while in the 
act of locking it with his right hand 
secures possession of the watch as pre- 
viously explained. Tossing the key 
to the owner of the watch, the per- 
former places the box on a chair or 
table near the audience and, with the 
watch securely palmed, walks back to 
get the tumbler. Standing directly in 
front of the tumbler with his back to- 
ward the audience, the performer 

quickly raises the cone with his right 
hand, lays the watch in the bottom of 
the tumbler and replaces the cone. 

The loaded tumbler and the hand- 
kerchief are then brought forward, and 
the former is placed in full view of the 
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audience with the cork hanging down 
behind it. The performer calls atten- 
tion to the tumbler being full of bran 
and pick*, up some of it from the top 
to substantiate his statement. He 
then spreads the handkerchief over 
the tumbler, commands the watch to 
pass from the box into the tumbler 
and the bran to disappear. 

The box is then handed to the owner 
of the watch so that he may unlock it 
with the key he holds. As soon as 
the box is found to be empty, the per- 
former grasps the handkerchief spread 
over the tumbler, also the cork tied to 
the cone. Raising the handkerchief, 
he carries up the cone within it, leav- 
ing the watch in the bottom to be re- 
turned to its owner. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Balloon Ascension Illusion 

By C. W. Nieman 

In these days of startling revelations 
in air-craft flight we arc prepared to 
sec any day some marvelous machine- 
driven bird cutting figure-eights all 
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over the sky abcvu our heads. One boy 
recently took advantage of this state 
of expectancy to have an evening’s 
harmless amusement, through an illu- 
sion which deceived even the most in- 
credulous. He caused a whole hotel-full 
of people to gaze open mouthed at a sort 
of “Zeppelin XXIII,” which skimmed 
along the distant horizon, just visible 
against the dark evening sky, disap- 
pearing only to reappear again, and 
working the whole crowd up to a 
frenzy of excitement. And all he used 
was a black thread, a big piece of card- 
board and a pair of field glasses. 

f fc stretched the thread between two 
buildings, about 100 ft. apart, in an 
endless belt, passing through a screw- 
eye at either end. On this thread lie 
fastened a cardboard “cut-out” of a 
dirigible, not much to look at in day- 
lime, but most deceptive at dusk. 15y 
pulling one or the other string he 
moved the "airship” in either direction. 

He look the precaution of stretching 
his thread just beyond a blackberry 
hedge and thus kept over-inquisitive 
persons at a safe distance. I fc also saw 
to it that there was a black background 
at either end so that the reversing of 
the direction of the craft would not be 
noticed. 

In attracting the crowd lie had a 
confederate stand looking at the mov- 
ing ship through a field glass, which at 
once gave the suggestion of distance, 
a’ id materially heightened the illusion. 

When the interest of the crowd, which 
at once gathered, was at its height, the 
“aeronaut” pulled his craft out of sight 
and let the disillusion come when the 
light of day laid 1 his fraud. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

A Miniature War Dance 

A piece of paper, 0 or -1 in. long, is 
folded several times, as shown in the 
sketch, and the first fold marked out 
to represent one-half of an Indian. Cut 
out all the folds at one time on the 
dotted line and you will have as many 
men joined together as there were 
folds in the paper. Join the hands of 
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the two end men with a little paste so 
as to form a circle of Indians holding 
hands. 

The next thing to do is to punch 
holes in heavy cardboard that is large 
enough to cover a pot or stew pan, and 



partially fill the vessel with water. Set 
this covered vessel over a heat and 
bring the water to .a boiling point and 
then set the miniature Indians on the 
perforated cover. The dance will bc- 
gin. 

If the Indians are decked out with 
* small feathers to represent the head 
gear and trailing plumes, a great effect 
will be produced. — Contributed by 
Maurice Baudicr, New Orleans, La. 


THE BOY MECHANIC- 1913 

Electrostatic Illumination 

Any one having the use cf a static 
machine can perform the following ex- 
periment which gives a striking result. 
A common tumbler is mounted on a 


revolving plat- 
form and a nar- 
row strip of tin- 
foil is fastened 
with shellac var- 
nish to the sur- 
face of the glass 
as iollows : Start- 
ing beneath the 
foot of the glass 
from a point im- 
mediately below 
the stem, it is 
taken to the 
edge of the foot ; 
it follows the 
edge for about 1 
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in. and then 

passes in a curve across the base, and 
ascends the stem ; then it passes 
around the bowl in a sinuous course to 
the rim, which it follows for about one- 
third of its circumference; after which 
it descends on the inside and termin- 
ates at the bottom. The tinfoil on the 
outside of the glass is divided by cut- 
ting with a knife every % in., the parts 
inside and beneath the glass being left 
undivided. Current is then led from a 
static machine to two terminals, one 
terminal being connected to one end of 
the tinfoil strip, and similarly the sec- 
ond terminal makes contact with the 
other end. As soon as the current is led 
into the apparatus, a spark is seen at 
each place where the knife has cut 
through the tinfoil. If the tumbler is 
rotated, the effect will be as shown in 
the illustration. A variety of small and 
peculiar effects can be obtained by 
making some of the gaps in the tinfoil 
larger than others, in which case larger 
sparks would be produced at these 
points. The experiment should he car- 
ried out in a darkened room, and under 
these circumstances when nothing is 
visible, not even the tumbler, the effect 
is very striking. 

OLD-TIME MAGIC 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Removing 36 Cannon Balls from a Handbag 

The magician produces a small 
handbag and informs the audience that 
he has it filled with 20-lb. cannon balls. 
He opens up the bag and takes out a 
ball which he passes to the audience 



Fro. a 

Kalis Made of Spring Wire 


for examination. The ball is found to 


be the genuine article. He makes a 
few passes with the wand and pro- 
duces another ball, and so on until 3G 
of them lie on the floor. 

In reality the first ball, which is the 
011 c examined, is the real cannon ball, 
the others arc spiral-spherical springs 
covered with black cloth (Fig. 1). 
These halls can be pressed together in 
flat disks and put in the bag, Fig. 2, 
without taking up any great amount of 
space. When the spring is released it 
will fill out the biack- doth to repre- 
sent a cannon ball that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the real article. — Con- 
tributed by J. F. Campbell, Somerville, 
Mass. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
A Rising Card Trick 

A rising card trick can be accom- 
plished with very little skill by using 
the simple device illustrated. The only 




Card Slips froro the Pack 

things needed are four ordinary play- 
ing cards and a short rubber band. 
Pass one end of the rubber band 
through one card and the other end 
through, the other card, as shown in 
the illustration, drawing the cards 
close together and fastening the ends 
by putting a pin through them. The 
remaining two cards arc pasted to the 
first two so as to conceal the pins and 
ends of the rubber band. 

Put the cards with the rubber band 
in a pack of cards; take any other card 
from the pack and show it to the aud- 
ience in such a way that you do not 
see and know the card shown. Return 
the card to the pack, but be sure and 
place it between the cards tied to- 
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gether with the rubber band. Grasp 
the pack between your thumb and lin- 
ger tightly at first, and by gradually 
loosening your hold the card pre- 
viously shown to the audience will 
slowly rise out of the pack. — Contrib- 
uted by Tomi O’Kawara, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Illusion for Window Attraction 

Gold fish and canary bi»*ds, living to- 
gether in what seems like one recepta- 
cle, make an unusual r iow window 
attraction. Secure two glass vessels 
having straight sides of the same 
height, one IS in. in diameter (Fig. 1) 
and t he other 12 in. in diameter (Fig. 
2). The smaller is placed within the 
larger, the bottoms being covered with 
moss and aquarium decorations which 
can be purchased at a bird store. Fill 
the 3-in. space between the vessels with 
water. Cut a piece of galvanized screen 
into circular form to cover the larger 
vessel, and hang a bird swing, A, Fig. 
3, in the center. I'iaec the screen on 
top of the vessels so that the swing 
will hang in the center of the inner ves- 
sel. A weight— a box filled with sand 
will do — should be placed on top of the 
screen, over the smaller vessel, to keep 
it from floating. Moss should be put 
over the top of the screen si) that the 
two separate vessels can not be seen. 




Place the birds in the inner vessel and 
the fish in the water. The effect is 
surprising. To complete the effect and 
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Birds and Fish Apparently Together 


aid the illusion the vessels can be set 
in a box Tied with black velvet, or on 
a pedestal.— Contributed by J. F. 
Campbell, Somerville, Mass. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
A Dovetail Joint Puzzle 

A simple but very ingenious example 
in joinery is illustrated. In the fin- 
ished piece, Fig. 1, the dovetail appears 
•on each side of the square stick of 



F.o 3 


How the Joint Is Cut 

wood, the illustration, of course, shows 
only two sides, the other two arc identi- 
cal. The joint is separable and each 
part is solid and of one piece. In mak- 
ing, take two pieces of wood, prefer- 
ably of contrasting colors, such as 
cherry and walnut or mahogany and 
boxwood, about li/> in. square and of 
any length desired. Cut the dovetail 
on one end of each stick as shown in 
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Fig. 2. drive together and then plane 
off the triangular corners marked A. 
Tne end of each piece after the dove- 
tails arc cut appear as shown in Fig. 3, 
the lines marking the path of the dove- 
tail through the stick. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

A Checker Board Puzzle 

Place eight checker men upon the 
checker board as shown in the first row 
in the sketch. The puzzle is to get 



Placing the Checkers 


them in four piles of two men each 
without omitting to jump over two 
checker men every time a move is 
made. 

The r rst move is to jump 5 over 4 
and 3 on 2 which is shown in the 
second row, then jump 3 over 4 and 6 
on 7 and the positions will appear as 
shown in the third row; jump 1 over 2 
and o on 4 to get the men placed like 
the fourth row and the last move is to 
jump 8 over 3 and 7 on G which will 
make the four piles of two men each as 
shown in the fifth row. — Contributed 
by I. G. Bayley, Cape May Point, N. J. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Old-Time Magic 

Changing a Button into a Coin 

Place a button in the palm of the left 
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hand, then place a coin between the 
second and third fingers of the right 
hand. Keep the right hand faced down 
and the left hand faced up, so as to 
conceal the coin and expose the button. 
With a quick motion bring the left 
hand under the right, stop quick and 



the button will go up the right-hand 
coat sleeve. Press the hands together, 
allowing the coin to drop into the left 
hand, then expose again, or rub the 
hands a little before doing so, saying 
that you arc rubbing a button into a 
coin.— Contributed by L. E. Parker, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Buttonhole Trick 

This trick is performed with a small 
stick having a loop attached that is too t 
small for the stick to pass through.’ 
Spread out the 
string and place it 
each side of the 
buttonhole, then 
draw the cloth 
around the hole 
through the 
string until it 
far enough to pass 
the stick through 
the' hole. Pull 
back the cloth and 
you have the 
string looped ill 

the hole with a hitch the same as if the 
stick had been passed through the 
string. 

The stick may be removed by pulling 
up the loop as if you were passing the 
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stick through it, putting the stick in 
the hole and leaving the string on the 
outside, then spread the string, pulling 
up the cloth and passing the stick 
through the hole as before. — Contrib- 
uted by Charles Graham, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. THE BOY mechanic 1913 

Dropping Coins in a Glass Full of 

Water 


Take a glass and lill it to the brim 
with water, taking care that the sur- 
face of the water is raised a little above 
the edge of the glass, but not running 

over. Place a 
number of nick- 
els or dimes on 
the table near 
the glass and ask 
your spectators 
how many coins 
can be put into 
the water with- 
out making it 
overflow. No 
doubt the reply 
will be that the 
water will run 
over before two 
coins are dropped in. iiut it is possi- 
ble to put in ten or twelve of them. 
With a great deal of care the coins may 
be made to fall without disturbing the 
water, the surface of which will be- 
come more and more convex before 
the water overflows. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Cardboard Spiral Turned by Heat 




A novel attraction for a window dis- 
play can be made from a piece of stiff 


Fig 1 


Fig. 2 


Spiral Cut from Cardboard 
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cardboard cut in a spiral as shown in 
Fig. 1. The cardboard should be about 
7 or 8 in. in diameter, 'l ie a piece of 
string to the center point of the spiral 
and fasten it so as to hang over a gas 
jet, Fig. 2. A small swivel must be 
pul in the string at the top or near the 
cardboard, if it is desired to have the 
spiral run for any length of time. The 
cardboard will spin around rapidly and 
present quite an attraction. — Contribu- 
ted by Harry Szcrlip, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Moving a Coin Under a Glass 

Place a penny or a dime on a table- 
cloth, towel or napkin and cover it 
over with a glass in such a way that 
l he glass will rest upon two 25 or 50- 
cent pieces as shown in the sketch. 
'Flic coin is made to come forth with- 
out touching it or sliding a stick un- 
der the edge of the glass. It is only 
* necessary to claw the cloth near the 
glass with the nail of the forefinger. 



Tlu cloth will produce a movement 
that will slide the coin to the edge and 
from under the glass. 


The Principles of the Stereograph 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Each of our eves sees a. different 
picture of any object; Uic one sees a 
trifle more to the right-hand side, the 
other to the left, especially when the 
object is near to the observer. The 
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stereoscope is^the instrument which 
effects this result by bringing the two 
pictures together in the souses. The 
stereograph produces this result in 
another way than by prisms as in the 
stereoscope. In the first place there is 



Looking Through the Colored Gelatine 


only one picture, not two mounted side 
by side. The stereograph consists of 
a piece of card, having therein two cir- 
cular openings about J.[ in. diameter, 
at a distance apart corresponding to 
the distance between the centers of the 
pupils. The openings are covered with 
transparent gelatine, the one for the 
left eye being blue, that for the right, 
orange. The picture is viewed at a 
distance of about 7 in. from the stereo- 
graph. As a result of looking at it 
through the stereograph, one secs a 
colorless black and white picture which 
stands out from the background. Try 
looking at the front cover of Popular 
Mechanics through these colored gela- 
tine openings and the effect will be 
produced. 

If one looks at the picture first with 
the right eye alone through the orange 
glass, and then with the left eye 
through the blue glass, one will under- 
stand the principle on which the little 
instrument works. Looking through 
the blue glass with the. left eye, one 
sees only those portions which are red 
on the picture. But they seem black. 
The reason is that the red rays are ab- 
sorbed by the blue filter. Through the 
orange gelatine all the white portions 
of the picture seem orange, because of 
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the rays coming from them, and which 
contain all the colors of the spectrum; 
only the orange rays may pass through. 
The red portions of the picture are not 
seen, because, although they pass 
through the screen, they are not seen 
against the red ground of the picture. 
It is just as though they were not 
there. The left eye therefore sees a 
black picture on a red background. 

In the same way the right eye sees 
through the orange screen only a black 
picture on a red background; this black 
image consisting only of the blue por- 
tions of the picture. 

Any other part of complementary 
colors than blue .and orange, as for in- 
stance red and green, would serve the 
same purpose. 

The principle on which the stereo- 
graph works may bo demonstrated by 
a very simple experiment. On white 
paper one makes a picture or mark 
with a red pencil. Looking at this 
through a green glass it appears black 
on a green ground; looking at it 
through a red glass of exactly the same 
color as the picture, it, however, disap- 
pears fully. 

Through the glass one will see only 
a regular surface of the color of thq 
glass itself, and without any picture. 
Through a red glass a green picture 
will appear black. 

•So with the stereograph; each eye 
sees a black picture representing one of 
the pictures given by (he stereoscope; 
the only difference being that in the 
case of the stereograph the background 
for each eye is colored; while both eyes 
together si a w! background. 

In tnc pictures the red and the 
green lines and dots must not coin- 
cide: neither can they.be very far apart 
in order to produce ihe desired result. 
In order that the picture shall be 
“plastic,” which increases the sense of 
depth and shows the effect of distance 
in the picture, they must be a very 
triile apart. The arrangement of the 
two pictures can be so that one sees the 
pictures cither in front of or on the 
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back oi the card on which they are 
printed. In order to make them appear 
before the card, the left eye sees 
through a blue screen, but the red 
picture which is seen bv it 13 a black 
one, and lies to the right on the 
picture; and the right eye sees the left- 
hand picture. The further apart the 
pictures are, the further from the card 
will the composite image appear. 

J 11 the manufacture of a stereoscope 
the difficulty is in the proper arrange- 
ment of the prisms; with the stereo- 
graph, in the proper choice of colors. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

An Optical Illusion 



An Optical Illusion 


The engraving shows a perfectly 
straight boxwood rule laid over a num- 
ber of turned brass rings of various 
sizes. Allhough the effect in the illus- 


tration is less pronounced than it was' 
in reality, it will be noticed that the 
rule appears to be bent, but sighting 
along the .u ic from one end will show 
that is perfectly straight. 

The brass rings also appear distorted. 
The portions on one side of the 
rule do not appear to be a continua- 
tion of those on the other, but that 
they really are can be proved by sight- 
ing in the same manner as before. — 
Contributed by Draughtsman, Chicago. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Home-Made X-Ray Instrument 


Two cylinders, A A, are mounted on 
a base, B, and mirrors, CC, are fitted 
at an angle of 45 deg. into these cyl- 
inders. Corresponding mirrors, EI3, 
are put in the base parallel with those 
in the cylinders. An opening extends 
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downward from D of each cylinder so 
that light entering at one end of the 



Details cf X-Ray Machine 


cylinder is reflected down at right 
angles by the first mirror to the sec- 
ond, from the second to the third, from 
the third to the fourth which reflects 
the light to the' eye. Thus the light 
never pusses through the cylinders and 
the observer does not see through, but 
around any object inserted at X be- 
tween the cylinders. 

Experiment with Heat 

THE BOY MECHANIC • -913 
Place a small piece of paper, lighted, 

on ordinary water 
While the pa- 
burning turn 
over and sot 
into a saucer pre- 
viously filled with 
waler. The water 
will rapidly rise in 
the glass, as shown in the sketch. 

.limply Made Wire Puzzle 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

'The object of tins simply made wire 
puzzle is to got the ring off, which is 
not easy unless you know how. To do 
so it is necessary to move 
the triangle with ring 
to one of the hinge 
joints and fold the puz- 
zle. Then slip Hie ring 
off the triangle over the 
hinge joint and it will 
slip all around and 
off al the ot her hinge. 
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Coin and Tumbler Trick 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

The accompanying skclcli shows 
how a good trick may be easily per- 
formed bv any one. Lay a piece of 



heavy paper that is free from creases 
on a board or table. Secure three tum- 
blers that are alike and stick a piece 
of the same heavy paper over the open- 
ings in two of them, neatly trimming 
it all around the edges so as to leave 
nothing of the paper for any one to 
see. Make three covers of paper as 
shown in Kig. 1 to put over the tum- 
blers. I ’lace three coins on the sheet 
of paper, then the tumblers with cov- 
ers on top of the coins, the unprepared 
tumbler being in the middle. Now lift 
the covers off the end tumblers, and 
you will see that the paper on the open- 
ings covers the coins. Replace the cov- 
ers, lift the middle one, and a coin will 
bo seen under the tumbler, as the open- 
ing of this tumbler is not covered. 
Drop the cover back again and lift the 
other tumbler* and covers bodily, so 
that the t\ eclators can see the coins, 
remarking it the same time that you 
can make tnem vanish from one to the 
other. The openings of the tumblers 
must never be exposed so that any 
one can see them, and a safe way to 
do this is to keep them level with the 
table- 
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Another Optical Illusion 

After taking a look at the accompany- 
ing illustration you will be positive that 
the cords shown run in a spiral toward 
the center, yet it shows a scries of per- 



The Cora is Not a Spiral 
. THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 . 

feet circles ot cords plated one inside 
the other. You can lest this for your- 
self in a moment with a pair of com- 
passes, or, still more simply, by laying 
a point of a pencil on any part of the 
cord and following it round. Instead 
of approaching or receding from the 
center in a continuous line, as in the 
case of a spiral, you will find the pencil 
returning to the point from which it 
started. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 



Feat of Balancing on Chairs 
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Among the numerous physical exer- 
cises is the feat of balancing on the two 
rear legs of a chair while one foot rests 
on the front part of the seat and the 
other on the back of the chair. This 
may appear to 1 ,^ a hard thing to do, 
yet with a litilc practice it may be ac- 
complished. This exercise is one of 
many practiced by the boys of a boys’ 
home for an annual display given by 
them. A dozen of the boys will mount 
chairs at Liu: same time and keep them 
in balance at the word of a command- 
ing ollicer. 

Fitting a Plug in Different Shaped 

Holes 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

A certain king offered to give the 
prince his liberty if ho could whittle 
a plug that would fit four different- 
shaped holes, namely: a square hole, a 
round one, an oblong one and a trian- 
gular one, says the Pathfinder. A 
broomstick was used to make the plug 
and it. was whittled in the shape shown 



in Fig. 1. The holes in the different 
places as shown in Fig. 2, were fitted 
by this one plug. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

An Optical Top 

One of the latest optical delusions, 
and one not easy to explain, is Ben- 
ham's color top. Cut out the black and 
white disk shown in the figure, and 
paste on a piece of still cardboard. 
Trim the edges of the cardboard to 
match the shape of the disk, and make 
a pinhole in the center. Cut the pin 
in half and push it through from the 
under side until the head of the pin 



An Optical Top 


touches the cardboard. Spin slowly 
in a strong light and some of the lines 
will appear colored. The colors appear 
different to different people, and are 
changed by reversing the rotation. 

Old-Time Magic 


Trick with a Coin in a Wine Glass 

The accompanying sketch shows a 
trick of removing a dime from the bot- 
tom of an old- 
fashioned wine 
glass w i t h o u t 
touching the 
coin. The dime 
is iirs t placed in 
the bottom of the 
glass and then a 
silver qu arte r 
dropped in on 
top. The quarter 
will not go all 
the way down. 
Blow hard into 
the glass in the 
position shown and the dime will fly 
out and strike the blower on the nose. 

Untyinjr-a-Knot Trick 

Tie a double knot in a silk hand- 
kerchief, as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch and tighten, the last tie a 
little by slightly drawing the two upper 
ends; then continue to tighten much 
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move, pulling vigorously at (lie first 
corner of the 
h a n d kerchief, 
and as this end 
belongs to * the 
same corner it 
cannot be pulled 
much without 
loosening t h c 
twisted line of 
the knot to be- 
come a straight 
line. The other 
corner forms a 
slip knot on 
the end, which can be drawn out with- 
out disturbing the form, or apparent 
security of the knot, at the moment 
when you cover the knot with the un- 
used part of the handkerchief. 

( When the trick is to be performed, 
tie two or three very hard knots that 
are tightly drawn and show your audi- 
ence that they are not easy to untie. 
The slip knot as describe i then must 
be made in apparently the same way 
and untied with the thumb while the 
knot is in the folds of the handkerchief. 

Old-Time Magic — Part U 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
Removing Scissors (rom a Cord 


A piece of strong cord is doubled and 
fastened to a pair of scissors with a slip 
knot, as shown in Fig. 1. After pass- 
ing the ends o « t'f.C cord tlirongh the 
thumb hole of the sensors they are tied 
fast to a chair, door knob or any other 
object that may be of sufficient size to 
make the ends secure. The trick is to 
release the scissors without cutting the 
cord. 



How the Scissors Are Removed 
Take hold of the loop end of the cord 
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in the lower handle and drawing it first 

through the upper handle and then 
completely over the blades of the scis- 
sors, as shown in Fig. 2 . This is very 
simple when you know how, but puz- 
zling when the trick is first seen. 

Coin and Card on the First Finger 

This is a simple trick that many can 
do at the first attempt, while others will 
fail time after time. It is a good trick 
to spring upon a company casually if 
you have practiced it beforehand. A 

E ing card is 
need on the 
tip of the fore- 
finger and a pen- 
ny ]>' .ccd or .op 
hi mediately over- 
the linger end, 

as shown in the sketch. With the right- 
hand forefinger and thumb strike the 
edge of the card sharply. If done 
properly the card will lly away, leaving 
the i»cniiy poised on the finger end. 

Old-Time Magic — Part 111 
THE BOY MECHANIC- 1913 
Disanpfpring Coin 


While this is purely a sleight-of-hand 
trick, it will lake very little practice to 
cause the coin to disappear instantly. 

of a dollar between the 
as shown, and by a 
rapid twist of 
the fingers whirl 
the coin and at 
the same time 
close the hand, 
and the coin will 
disappear up 
your coat sleeve. 
On opening the 
h a n d the coin 
will not be seen. Take three quarters 
and hold one in the palm of l be left 
hand, place the other two, one between 
the thumb and finger cl’ each band, 
then give the .o«:i in the right hand a 
whirl, as described, closing both hands 
quickly. The coin in the right hand 
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will disappear up your sleeve, and the 
left hand on being unclosed will con- 
tain two quarters, while the one in the 
right shall have disappeared. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
Sticking a Coin Against the Wail 

Cut a small notch in a coin — ten- 
cent piece or quarter will do — so a 
small point will project. When this is 
pressed firmly against a wood casing or 
partition the coin will stick tightly. 


A Chinese Outdoor Game 
THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
The. accompanying illustration shows 
the "grand whirl,” or the Chinese stu- 
dents* favorite game. This game is 
played by five poisons, four of them 
turning around the fifth or central fig- 



ure with their arms locked about each 
oilier and the two outside persons 
swinging in midair with their bodies 
almost horizontal. 

Old-Time Magic-Part IV 


Cutting a Thread Inside of a (ilass Dottle 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

a. — i— - 

This is a trick which can only be 
performed when the sun shines, but it 
is a good one. Procure a clear glass 
bottle and stick a pin in the lower 
end of the cork. Attach a thread to 
the pin and tie a small weight to the 



end of the thread so it will hang inside 
the bottle when the cork is in place. 
Inform your audience Hint you will 
sever the thread and cause the weight 
to drop without removing Hie cork. 

All that is required to perform the 
feat is to hold a magnifying glass so 
as (o direct the sun’s rays on the thread. 
The thread will quickly burn and the 
weight fall. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

Removing n Key from a Double String 

Tie the ends of a 5-ft. string to- 
gether, making a double line on which 
a key is placed and the string held as 
shown by the dotted lines in the sketch. 
Turn the palms of the hands toward 
you and reach over with the lit lie finger 
of the right hand and take hold of the 
inside line near the left-hand thumb. 
Reverse the operation and take hold 
of the inside line near right-hand 
thumb with the little finger of the left 
hand. You will then have the string 
as it appears in the sketch. Quickly 
let loose of the string with a little lin- 
ger o;: one hand and a thumb on the 
other and pull the string taut. The 
key v.iii drop from the siring. 



“The Key Will Drop from the String” 
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How to Bore a Square Hole 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

You would not consider it possible 
\o bore a square hole ill a piece of card- 
board, yet such a thing can be done. 

Take a' cardboard or a thin piece of 
wood, fold and place it between two 
pieces of board with the fold up; the 
boards are then put in a vise as shown. 

Start the bit with the screw point in 
the fold, using a 1 -in. bit, and bore a 



Boring a Square Hole 


hole 4 ill. deep. When the cardboard 
is taken from the vise it will appear 
as shown at B and when unfolded, as 
a t A. 

Old-Time Magic — Part V 

The Disappearing Coin 

This is an uncommon trick, entirely 
home-made and yet the results are as 
startling as in many of the professional 
tricks. A small baking-powder car. is 
employed to vanish the coin, which 
should be marked by one of the audi- 
ence for identification. Cut a slot in 
the bottom on the side of the can. as 
shown in Fig. 1. This slot should be 
just large enough for the coin that is 
used to pass through freely, and to 
have its lower edge on a level with the 
bottom of the can. 

The nest or series of boxes in which 
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the coin is afterwards found should 
consist of four small sized flat paste- 
board boxes square or rectangular 
bent in the shape as shown in Fig. 2 to 
serve as a guide for the coin through 
the various boxes. This guide is in- 
serted about y s in. in the smallest box 
between the cover and the box and 
three rubber bands wrapped around the 
box as indicated. This box is then en- 
closed in the next larger box, the guide 
being allowed to project between the 
box and the cover, and the necessary 
tension is secured by three rubber 
bands around the box as before. In 
like manner the remaining boxes are 



adjusted so that finally the prepared 
nest of boxes appears as in Fig. 3. 

The coin can easily be passed into 
the inner box through the tin guide, 
then the guide can be withdrawn which 
permits the respective boxes to close 
and the rubber bands bold each one in 
a closed position. 

The performer comes forward with 
the tin can in his right hand, the bot- 
tom of the can in his palm with the 
slot at the right side. lie removes the 
cover with the left hand and passes his 
wand around the inner part of the can 
which is then turned upside down to 
prove that it contains nothing. The 
marked coin is dropped into the can by 
some one in the audience. The cover 
is replaced and the can shaken so the 
coin will rattle within. The shaking of 
the can is continued until the coin has 
slipped through the slot into his palm. 
The can is then placed on the table 
with bis left hand. Then apparently 
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he looks for something; to cover the 
can. This is found to be a handker- 
chief which was previously prepared 
on another table concealing the nest of 
boxes. The coin in the right hand is 
quickly slipped into the guide of the 
nest of boxes, which was placed in an 
upright position, and the guide with- 
drawn, and dropped on the table. The 
performer, while doing this, is explain- 
ing that he is looking for a suitable 
cover for the can, but as he cannot find 
one lie takes t lie handkerchief instead. 
The handkerchief is spread over the 
can and then he brings the nest of 
boxes. He explains how he will trans- 
fer the coin and passes his wand from 
the can to the boxes. The can is then 
shown to be empty and the boxes given 
to one in the audience to be opened. 
They will be greatly surprised to find 
the marked coin within the innermost 
box. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

Old-Time Magic— Part VI 

A Handkerchief Mended after Being Cut 
and Tom 

Two persons arc requested to come 
forward from the audience to hold the 
four corners of a handkerchief. Then 
beg several other handkerchiefs from 
the audience and place them on the one 
held by the two persons. When several 
handkerchiefs have been accumulated, 
have some one person draw out one 
from the bunch and examine for any 
marks that will determine that this 
handkerchief is the one to be mended 
after being mutilated. lie, as well as 
others, are to cut off pieces from this 
handkerchief and to finally tear it to 
pieces. 

The pieces are then all collected and 
some magic spirits thrown over the 
torn and cut parts; tie them in a small 
package with a ribbon and put them 
under a glass, which you warm with 
your hands. After a few seconds’ time, 
you remove the glass, as you have held 
it all the time, and take the handker- 
chief and unfold it; everyone will rec- 


ognize the mark and be amazed not 
to find a cut or tear in the texture. 

This trick is very simple. You have 
an understanding with some one in 
the company, who has two handker- 
chiefs exactly alike and has given oiie 
of them to a person behind the curtain ; 
he throws the other, at the time of re- 
quest for handkerchiefs, on the hand- 
kerchiefs held for use in the perform- 
ance of the trick. You manage to keep 
this handkerchief where it will be 
picked out in preference to the others, 
although pretending to thoroughly mix 
them up. The person selected to pick 
out a handkerchief naturally will take 
the handiest one. Be sure that this is 
the right one. 

When the handkerchief has been torn 
and folded, put it under the glass, on a 
table, near a partition or curtain. The 
table should be made with a hole cut 
through the top and a small trap door 
fitted snugly in the hole, so it will 
appear to be a part of the table top. 
This trap door is hinged on the under 
side and opens into the drawer of the 
table and can be operated by the per- 
son behind the curtain who will remove 
the torn handkerchief and replace it 
with the good one and then close the 
i rap door by reaching through the 
drawer of the table. 

The Magic Knot 

This is a very amusing trick which 
consists of tying one knot with two 
ends of a handkerchief, and pulling the 



Tyi-»S Untying 


Knot 
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cads only to untie them again. Take 
the two diagonal corners of a handker- 
chief, one in each hand and throw the 
main part of the handkerchief over the 
wrist of the left hand and tie the knot 
as shown in the illustration. Pull the 
ends quickly, allowing the loop over 
the left hand to slip freely, and you will 
have the handkerchief without any 
knot. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


The Rolling Marble 



Take a marble 
and place it on 
a smooth surface, 
ihc top of a table 
will do. Ask 
some one to 
cross their first 
and second fin- 
gers and place 
t li c in on the 
marble as shown 
in the illustra- 
tion. Then have 
the person roi. 
the marble about 
and at the same 
time close the 
eyes or look in 
another direc- 
tion. 'flic person will imagine that 
there arc two marbles instead of one. 
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Rolling Uphill Illusion 

This interesting as well as entertain- 
ing illusion, can be made by anyone 
having a wood-turning lathe. A solid, 
similar to two cones placed base to 
base, is accurately turned in a lathe, 
the sides sloping to an angle of 45 deg. 
The spindle can be turned out of the 
solid at the same time as the cone; or, 
after turning the cone, drive an iron or 
wood shaft through the center making 
a tight fit. 

The boards for the track arc made 
with a sloping edge on which the cone 
is to roll. This slope will depend on 
the diameter of the cone, which can be 
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any size from 3 to 12 in. The slope 
should not be too flat, or the cone will 
not roll, and it should be such that the 



one end will be higher than the other 
by a little less than half the diameter 
of the cone. Thus it will be seen that 
. the diameter of the cone determines the 
length of the slope of the tracks. A 
notch should be cut in the tracks, as 
indicated, for the shaft to drop into at 
the end of the course. 

The. lower end of the tracks arc 
closed until the high edge of the cone 
rests upon the inside edges of the tracks 
and the high end spread sufficiently to 
take the full width of the cone and to 
allow the shaft to fall into the notches. 
When the cone and tracks are viewed 
from the broadside the deception will 
be more perfect, and will not be dis- 
covered until the construction of the 
model is seen from all sides. Should 
it be difficult to make the cone from 
wood, a good substitute can be made 
from two funnels. — Contributed by I. 
G. Pay le y, Cape May Poi nt, N. J. 

A Mystifying Watch Trick 

THE BOY MECHANIC.- 1913 

Borrow a watch from one of the au- 
dience and allow the owner to place it 
in the box, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
box should be about 3 in. long, 4 in. 
wide and 2/j in. deep, says the Scien- 
tific American. It should be provided 
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with a hinged cover, M, with a lock, N. 
The tricky part of this box is the side 
S, which is pivoted at T by driving 
two short nails into it, one through the 
front side and the other through the 
back, so that when S is pushed in at 
the top, it swings around as shown in 
Fig. I and allows the watch to slide 
out into the performers hand. The 
side S should (it tightly when closed, 
so that the box may be examined with- 
out betraying the secret. As the side 
S extends down to the bottom of the 
box, it facilitates the use of the lingers 
in pulling outward at the lower pari 
while the thumb is pressing inward at 
the top part. The side of the box op- 
posite S should be built up in the same 
way, IjiiI not pivoted. 

Use a Hat-bottom tumbler, A, l‘ig. 2, 
containing an inner cone, 15, for 
the reproduction of the watch. The 
cone is made of cardboard pasted to- 
gether so it fits snugly inside of the 
tumbler. 'The cone is closed except 
at the bottom, then bran is pasted on 
the outside surfaces to make the tum- 
bler appear as if filled with bran when 
il is in place. I’lacc the tumbler with 
the cone inside on a table somewhat in 
the background. Put some loose bran 
on top of the cone and allow the cork, 
attached as shown in 15. Fig. 2, to hang 
down on the outside of the tumbler, 
away from the audience. A large hand- 
kerchief should be laid beside Pie tum- 
bler. 

After the watch has been placed in 
the box, Fig. 1. the performer takes the 
box in his left hand, and while in the 
ict of locking it with his right hand 
jecurcs possession of the watch as pre- 
viously « xplaincd. Tossing the key 
to the owner of the watch, the per- 
former places the box on a chair cn* 
table near the audience and, with the 
watch securely palmed, walks back to 
get the tumbler. Standing directly in 
front of the tumbler with his back to- 
ward the audience, the performer 
quickly raises the cone with his right 
hand, lays the watch in the bottom of 
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the tumbler and replaces the cone. 


The loaded tumbler and the hand- 
kerchief arc then brought forward, and 
the former is placed in full view of the 
audience with the cork hanging down 
behind it. The performer calls atten- 
tion to the tumbler being full of brail 
and picks up some of it from the top 
to substantiate his statement. lie 
then spreads the handkerchief over 
the tumbler, commands the watch to 
pass from the box it:!., the tumbler 
and the bran to disappear. 

The box is (hen handed to the owner 
of the watch so that lie may unlock it 
with the key lie holds. As soon as 
the box is found to be empty, the per- 
former grasps the handkerchief spread 
over the tumbler, also the cork tied to 
the one. Raising the handkerchief, 
he cirries up the cone within it. leav- 
ing the watch in the bottom to be re- 
turned to its owner. 
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Old-Time Magic 

A Sack Trick 

The magician appears accompanied 
by his assistant. J le has a sack similar 
to a meal bag only on a large scale. 

The upper end of this hag is shown in 
Fig. I, with t lie rope laced in the cloth. 

He then selects several people from the 
audience as a committee to examine 
the sack to see that there is absolutely 
no deception whatever in its makeup. 

When they arc satisfied that I lie bag or 
i.£<k is all right, the magician places his 
a?:>istftht inside and drawing the bag 
mound him he allows the committee to 
tie him up with as many knots as they 
choose to make, as shown in Fig. 2 . 

The bag with its occupant is placed 
in a small cabinet which the committee 
surround to see that there is no outside 
help. The magician then takes his 
watch and shows the audience that in 
less than .’10 seconds his assistant will 
emerge from the cabinet with the sack 
in his hand. This he does, the sack is 
again examined and found to be the 
same as when it was first seen. 

The solution is when the assistant 
enters the hag lie pulls in about 15 in. 
of the rope and holds it, as shown in 
Fig. 3, while the committee is tying 
him up. As soon as he is in the cabinet 
he merely lets out the slack thus mak- 
ing enough room for his body to pass 
through. When he is out of the bag 
he quickly unties the knots and then 
steps from his cabinet. — Contributed by 
J. F. Campbell, Somerville, Mass. 

The Invisible Light 

The magician places two common 
wax candles on a, table, one of them 
burning brightly, the other without a 
light. Members ot ; itc audience are 
allowed to inspect both the table and 
the candles. 

The magician walks over to the burn- 
ing candle, shades the light for a few 
seconds, turns to the audience with bis 
hands a few inches apart, showing that 
there is nothing between them, at the 
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Sack Trick — Holding the Rope Inside the Bag 


same time saying that he has a light 
between his hands, invisible to them 
(the audience), with which lie is going 
to light the other candle. He then 
walks over to the other candle, and, in 
plain sight of the audience lights the 
candle apparently* with nothing. 

In reality the magician lias a very 
fine wire in his hand which he is heat- 
ing while he bends over the lighted 
candle, and the audience gaze on and 
see nothing. He turns to the other 
candle and touches a grain of phos- 
phorus that has been previously con- 
cealed in the wick with the heated wire, 
thus causing it to light. — Contributed 
by C. Brown, New York City. 

How to Find the Blind Spot In the 

Bye 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
Make a small black circular dot J 
in. in diameter on a piece of cardboard 
and about 3 in. from I he center of 
this dot draw a star. Hold the card- 
board so that the star will be directly 
in front of one eye, while Hie dot will 
be in front of the other. J.f the star 
is in front of the left eye, close the 
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right eye and look steadily at the star 
while you move the cardboard until the 
point is reached where the dot disap- 
pears. This will prove the presence 
of a blind spot in a person’s eye. The 
other eve can he given the same ex- 
periment by turning the cardboard end 
for end. The blind spot does not indi- 
cate diseased eyes, but it simply marks 
the point where I ho oplic nerve enters 
the eyeball, which point is not pro- 
vided willi the necessary visual end or- 
gans of the sigh!, known as rods and 
cones. 
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Parlor Magic for Winter Evenings 
By C. H. CLAUDY 

You are scaled in a parlor at night, 
with the lights turned low. In front 
of you, between the parlor and the 
room back of it, is an upright 
square of brightly burning 
lights, surrounding a per- 
fectly black space. The ma- 
gician stands in front of this, 
in his shirt sleeves, and after 
a few words of introduction 
proceeds to show the won- 
ders of his magic cave. 
Showing you plainly that both hands 
are empty, lie points with one finger to 
the box, where immediately appears a 
small white china bowl. Holding his 
empty hand over this bowl, some 
oranges and apples drop from his 
empty hand into the bowl. He removes 
the howl from the black box, or cave, 
and hands its contents round to the 
audience. Receiving the howl again, 
he tosses it into tiie cave, hut it never 
reaches the floor — it disappears in mid- 
air. 

The illusions he shows you are too 
many to retail at length. Objects ap- 
pear and disappear. Heavy metal ob- 
jects, such as forks, spoons and jack- 
knives, which have been shown to the 
audience and which can have no strings 
attached to them, fly about in the box 
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at the will of the operator. One thing 
changes to another and hack again, and 
black art reigns supreme. 

Now all this “magic'’ is very simple 
and requires no more skill to prepare 
or execute than any clever boy or girl 
of fourteen may possess. It is based 
on the performance of the famous Her- 
mann, and relies on a principle of op- 
tics for its success. To prepare such a 
magic cave, the requisites are a large 
soap box, a few simple tools, some 
black paint, some black cloth, and 
plenty of candles. 

The box must be altered first. One 
end is removed, and a slit, one-third 
of the length from the remaining end, 
cut in one side. This slit should be 
as long as the width of the box and 
about five inches wide. On either side 
of the box, half way from open end to 
closed end. should be cut a hole, just 
• large enough lo comfortably admit a 
hand and arm. 

Next, the box should be painted 
black both inside and out, and finally 
lined inside with black cloth. This 
lining must be done neatly— no folds 
must show and no heads of tacks. The 
interior must be a dead black. The 
box is painted black first so that the 
cloth used need not be very heavy ; but 
if the cloth he sufficiently thick, no 
painting inside is required. The whole 
inside is to be cloth-lincd, floor, top, 
sides and end. 

Next, the illumination in front must 
be arranged. If you can have a 
plumber make you a square frame of 
gas-piping, with tiny holes all along it 
for the gas to escape and be lit, and 
connect this by means of a rubber tube 
to the gcr- in the house, so much the 
better; but a plentiful supply of short 
candles will do just as well, although 
a little more trouble. The candles 
must be close together and arranged 
on little brackets around the whole 
front of the “cave” (sec small cut), 
and should have little pieces of bright 
tin behind them, to throw the light 
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toward the audience. The whole func- 
tion of these candles is to dazzle the 
eyes of the spectators, heighten the 
illusion, and prevent them seeing very 
far into the black box. 

Finally, you must have an assistant, 
who must be provided with cither 
black gloves or black bags to go over 
his hands and arms, and several black 
drop curtains, attached to sticks greater 
in length than the width of the box, 
which are let down through the slit 
in the top. 

The audience room should have only 
low lights; the room where the cave is 
should be dark, and if you can drape 
portieres between two rooms around 
the box (which, of course, is on a ta- 
ble) so much the better. 

The whole secret of the trick lies in 
tlie fact that if light be turned away 
from anything black, into the eyes of 
him who looks, the much fainter light 
reflected from the black surface will 
not affect the observer’s eye. Conse- 
quently, if, when the exhibitor puts 
his hand in the cave, his confederate be- 
hind inserts his hand, covered with a 
black glove and holding a small bag of 
black cloth, in which arc oranges and 
apples, and pours them from the bag 
into a dish, the audience sees the or- 
anges and apples appear, but docs not 
see the black arm and bag against the 
black background. 

The dish appears by having been 
placed in position behind a black cur- 
tain, which is snatched swiftly away 
at the proper moment by the assistant. 
Any article thrown into the cave and 
caught by the. black hand and con- 
cealed by a black cloth seems to dis- 
appear. Any object not too large can 
be made to “levitate” by the same 
means. A picture of any one present 
may be made to change into a grinning 
skeleton by suddenly screening it with 
a dropped curtain, while another cur- 
tain is swiftly removed from over a 
pasteboard skeleton, which can be 
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made to dance either by strings, or by 
the black veiled hand holding on to it 
from behind, and the skeleton can 
change to a white cat. 

But illusions suggest themselves. 
There is no end to the effects which 
can be had from this simple apparatus, 
and if the operators are sufficiently 
well drilled the result is truly remark- 
able to the uninitiated. The illusion, 
as presented by Hermann, was identi- 
cal with this, only he, of course, had 
a big stage, and people clothed in black 
to creep about and do his bidding, 
while here the power behind the throne 
is but a black-veiled hand and arm. It 
can be made even more complicated by 
having two assistants, one on each side 
of the box, and this is the reason why 
it was advised that two holes be cut. 
This enables an absolutely instantane- 
ous change as one uncovers the object 
. . at the moment the second assistant 
covers and removes the other. 
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It is important that the assistants 
remain invisible throughout, and if por- 
tieres are impossible, a screen must be 
used. But any boy ingenious enough 
to follow these simple instructions will 
not need io be told that the whole suc- 
cess of the exhibition depends upon the 
absolute failure of the audience to 
understand that there is more than one 
concerned in bringing about the curi- 
ous effects which are seen. The ex- 
hibitor should be a boy who can talk; 
a good “patter” — as the magicians call 
it — is often of more value than a whole 
host of mechanical effects and helpers. 

It is essential that the exhibitor and 
his confederate be well drilled, so that 
the latter can produce the proper ef- 
fects at the proper cue from the former. 
Finally, never give an exhibition with 
the “cave” until you have watched the 
illusions from the front yourself; so 
that you can determine whether every- 
thing connected with the draping is 
right, or whether some stray bit of 
light reveals what you wish to conceal. 
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Card Trick with a Tapered Deck 

Another simple trick to perform but 
one not easily delected, is executed by 
using a tapered deck of cards as shown 
in Fig. 1. A cheap deck of cards is 
evened up square, fastened in a vise 
and planed along the edge in such a 
manner that all the pack will be ta- 
pered about A in. This taper is exag- 
gerated in the illustration which shows 



- . Cards from a Tapered Desk 

one card that has been turned end for 
end. 
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It is evident that any card reversed 
in this way can he easily separated 
from the other cards in the pack, which 
makes it possible to perform the fol- 
lowing trick: The performer spreads 
the cards out, fan like, and asks an 
observer to withdraw a card, which is 
then replaced in any part of the pack. 
After thoroughly shuffling the cards 
the performer then holds the deck in 
both hands behind his back and pro- 
nouncing a few magic words, produces 
the card selected in one band and the 
rest of the pack in the other. This is 
accomplished by simply turning the 
deck end for end while the observer 
is looking at bis card, thus bringing 
the wide end of the selected card at 
the narrow end of the pack when it 
is replaced. The bands are placed be- 
hind the back for a double purpose, as 
the feat then seems more marvelous 
• , and the observers are not allowed to 
see how it is done. 

In prize games, players having the 
same score arc frequently called upon 
to cut for low to determine which shall 
be the winner, but a fairer way is to 
cut for high as a person familiar with 
the trick shown in Fig. 2 can cut the 
cards at the ace. deuce, or three spot, 
nearly every time, especially if the 
deck is a new one. This is done by 
simply pressing on the top of the deck 
as shown, before cutting, thus causing 
the increased ink surface of the high 
cards to adhere to the adjacent ones. 
A little practic will soon enable one 
to cut low nearly every lime, but the 
cauls must be grasped lightly and the 
experiment should be performed with 
a new deck to obtain successful results. 
— Contributed by D. B. J., Chicago. 
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Mechanical Trick With Cards 

The following mechanical card trick 
is easy to prepare and simple to per- 
form : 

First, procure a new deck, and divide 
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it into two piles, one containing the 
red cards and the other the black ones, 
all cards facing the same way. Take 
the red cards, square them up and place 
in a vise. Then, with a plane, plane off 
the upper right hand corner and lower 
left hand corner, as in Fig. 1, about 
A in. 

Then take the black cards, square 
them up, and plane off about Vff hi. on 
the upper left hand corner and lower 
right hand corner, as in Fig. 2. 

Next restore all the cards to one 
pack, taking care to have the First card 
red, the next black, and so on, every 
alternate card being the same color. 
Bend the pack so as to give some 
spring to the cards, and by holding one 
thumb on the upper left-hand corner 



Card Trick 


all the cards will appear red to the 
audience ; place thumb in the center 
at top of pack and they will appear 
mixed, red and black; with thumb on 
upper right-hand corner all cards ap- 
pear black. You can display either 
color called for. — Contributed l>y 
Ralph Gingrich, Chicago. 
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A Miniature “Pepper’s Ghost” 
Illusion 

Probably many readers have seen a 
“Pepper’s Ghost” illusion at some 
amusement place. As there shown, 
the audience is generally seated in a 
dark room at the end of which there is 
a stage with black hangings. One of 
the audience is invited onto the stage, 
where lie is placed in an upright open 
coffin. A white shroud is thrown over 


his body, and his clothes and flesh 
gradually fade away till nothing but 
his skeleton remains, which imme- 
diately begins to dance a horrible 
rattling jig. The skeleton then fades 
away and the man is restored again. 

A simple explanation is given in the 
Model Engineer. Between the audi- 
ence and the coffin is a sheet of trans- 
parent glass, inclined at an angle so 
as to reflect objects located behind the 
scenes, but so clear as to be invisible 
to the audience and the man in the 
toffin. At the beginning the stage is 
lighted only from behind the glass. 
Hence the coffin and its occupant arc 
seen through the glass very plainly. 
The lights in front of the glass (behind 
the scenes) are now raised very gradu - 
ally as those behind the glass are 
turned down, until it is dark there. The 
perfectly black surface behind the glass 
. now acts like the silver backing for a 
mirror, and the object upon which the 
light is now turned — in this case the 
skeleton — is reflected in the glass, ap- 
pearing to the audience as if really oc- 
cupying the stage. 

The model, which requires no special 
skill except that of carpentry, is con- 
structed as shown in the drawings. 

The box containing the stage should 
be 14 in. by 7 in. by 7% in., inside di- 
mensions. The box need not be made 
of particularly good wood, as the en- 
tire interior, with the exception of the 
glass, figures and lights, should be 
colored a dull biack. This can well be 
done by painting with a solution of 
lampblack in turpentine. If every- 
thing is not black, especially the joints 
and background near A, the illusion 
will be spoiled. 

The glass should be the clearest pos- 
sible. and must be thoroughly cleansed. 
Its edges should nowhere be visible, and 
it should be free from scratches and 
imperfections. The figure A should be 
a doll about 4 in. high, dressed in bril- 
liant, -light-colored garments. The 
skeleton is made of papier mache, and 
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can be bought at Japanese stores. It 
should preferably be one with arms 
suspended by small spiral springs, 
giving a limp, loose-jointed effect. The 
method of causing the skeleton to dance 
is shown in the front view. The figure 
is hung from the neck by a blackened 
stiff wire attached to the hammer wire 
of an electric bell, from which the 
gong has been removed. When the 
bell works lie will kick against the rear 
wall, and wave his arms up and down, 
thus giving as realistic a dance as any- 
one could expect from a skeleton. 

The lights, L and M, should be min- 
iature electric lamps, which can be run 
by three dry cells. They need to give 
a fairly strong light, especially L, 
which should have a conical tin re- 
flector to increase its brilliancy and 
prevent its being reflected in the glass. 

Since the stage should be some dis- 
tance from the audience, to aid the 
illusion, the angle of the glass and the 
inclination of the doll, A, has been so 
designed that if the stage is placed 
on a mantle or other high shelf, the 
image of A will appear upright to an 
observer sitting in a chair some dis- 
tance away, within the limits of an or- 


dinary room. If it is desired to place 
• the box lower down, other angles for 
the image and glass may be found nec- 
essary, but the proper tilt can be found 
readily by experiment. 

The electric connections arc so sim- 
ple that they arc not shown in the 
drawings. All that is necessary is a 
two-point switch, by which either L or 
M can be placed in circuit with the 
battery, and a press button in circuit 
with the bell and its cell. 

If a gradual transformation is de- 
sired, a double-pointed rheostat could 
be used, so that as one light dims the 
other increases in brilliancy, by the in- 
sertion 'and removal of resistance coils. 

With a clear glass and a dark room 
this model has proved to be fully as 
bewildering as its prototype. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Experiment with Colored Electric 
Lamps 

To many the following experiment 
may be much more easily performed 
than explained: Place the hand or 

other object in the light coming from 
two incandescent lamps, one red. and 
one white, placed about a foot apart. 
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and allow the shadow to fall on a white 
screen such as a table-cloth. Portions 
of the shadow will then appear to be a 
bright green. A similar experiment 
consists in first turning on the red 
light for about a minute and then turn- 
ing it off at the same time that the 
white one is turned on. The entire 
screen will then appear to be a vivid 
green for about one second, after which 
it assumes its normal color. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

Magic Spirit Hand 

The magic hand made of wax is 
given to the audience for examination, 
also a board which is suspended by 
four pieces of common picture-frame 
wire. The hand is placed upon the 
board and answers, by rapping, any 
question asked by members of the au- 
dience. The hand and the board may 
be examined at any time and yet the 
rapping can be continued, though sur- 
rounded by the audience. 

The Magic Wand, London, gives 



the secret of this spirit hand as fol- 
lows: The hand is prepared by con- 
cealing in the wrist a few soft iron 
plates, the wrist being afterwards 
bound with black velvet as shown in 
Fig. 1. The board is hollow, the top 
being made of thin veneer (Fig. 2). 
A small magnet, A, is connected to a 
small Hat pocket lamp battery, B. The 
board is suspended by four lengths of 
picture-frame wire one of which, E, is 
connected to the battery and another, 
D, to the magnet. The other wires, F 
and G, are only holding wires. All 
the wires arc fastened to a small orna- 
mental switch, If, which is lilted with 
a connecting plug at the top. The 
plug can be taken out or put in as de- 
sired. 

The top of the board must be made 
to open or slide off so that when the 
battery is exhausted a new one can be 
. installed. Everything must be firmly 
fixed to the board and the hollow space 
filled in with wax, which will . make 
the board sound solid when tapped. 

In presenting the trick, the per- 
former gives the hand and board with 
wires and switclj for examination, 
keeping the plug concealed in his right 
hand. When receiving the board 
back, the plug is secretly pushed into 
the switch, which is held in the right 
hand. The hand is then placed on the 
board over the magnet. When the 
performer wish.es the hand to move he 
pushes the plug in, which turns on the 
current and causes the magnet to at- 
tract the iron in the wrist, and will, 
therefore, make the hand rap. The 
switch can be made similar to an or- 
dinary push button so the rapping 



FlG.l 


Wax Hand on Board and Electrical Connections 


Fig. 2 
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may be easily controlled without de- 
tection by the audience. 

TtlE 30Y MECHANIC - 1913 

Secret Door Lock 

The sketch shows the construction of 
a lock I have on a door which is quite 
a mystery to those who do not know 
how it operates. It also keeps them 
out. The parts of the lock on the in- 
side of the door arc shown in Fig. 1. 

These parts can be covered so that no 
one can sec lluwi. 



The Lock Parts 


The ordinary latch and catch A arc 
attached to the door in the usual man- 
ner. The latch is lifted with a stick of 
wood B, which is about I ft. long and 
1 in. wide, and pivoted about two- 
thirds of the way from the top as 
shown. The latch A is connected to 
the stick 1* with a strong cord run 
through a staple to secure a right-an- 
gle pull between the pieces. A nail, C, 
keeps the stick B from falling over to 
the left. The piece of wood, D, is G or 
8 in. long and attached to a bolt that 
runs through the door, the opposite 
end being fastened to the combination 
dial Two kinds of dials are shown in 
-\g. 2 . Hie piece D is fastened on the 
bolt an inch or two from the surface of 
the door to permit placing a spiral 
spring of medium strength in between 
as shown in Fig. 3. The opposite end 
of the bolt may be screwed into the 
dial, which can be made of wood, or 
an old safe dial will do. A nail is 
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driven through the outer end of the 
piece D and the end cut off so that it 
will pass over the piece B when the 
dial is turned. When the dial is pulled 
out slightly and then turned toward 
the right, the nail will catch on the 
piece B and open the latch.— Contrib- 
uted by Geo. Goodbrod, Union, Ore. 


THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 

Magic-Box Escape 

The things required to make this 
trick arc a heavy packing box with 
cover, one pair of special hinges, one 
or two hasps for as many padlocks and 
a small buttonhook, says the Sphinx. 
The hinges must be the kind for at- 
taching inside of the box. If ordinary 
butts are used, the cover of the box 



must be cut as much short as the 
■ thickness of the er.d board. The hinges 
should Viv.c pins that .vill slip easily 
through the parts. 

Before entering the box the per- 
former conceals the buttonhook on his 
person, and as soon as the cover is 
closed and locked, and the box placed 
in a cabinet or behind a screen, he 
pushes the pin or bolt of the hinge out 
far enough to engage the knob end 
with the buttonhook which is used to 
pull the pin from the hinge. Both 
hingeS arc treated in this manner and 
the cover pushed up, allowing the per- 
former to get out and unlock the pad- 
locks with a duplicate key. The bolts 
are replaced in the hinges, the box 
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relockcd and the performer steps out 
in view. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

How to Make “Freak” Photographs 

The “freak” pictures of well-known 
people which were used by some daily 
newspapers recently made 
everybody wonder how 
the distorted photographs 
were made. A writer in 
.Camera Craft gives the 
secret, which proves to be 
easy of execution. The 
distortion is accomplished 
by the use of prisms, as 
follows: Secure from an 
optician or loaded-glass establish- 
ment, two glass prisms, slightly wider 
than the lens mount. The flatter they 
are the less they will distort. About 
20 deg. is a satisfactory angle. Secure 
them as shown by the sectional sketch, 
using strawboard and black paper. 
Then make a ring to lit over the lens 
mount and connect it with the prisms 
in such a way as to exclude all light 
from the camera except that which 
passes through the face of the prisms. 
The inner surface of this hood must be 





Arrangement of Prism* 

dull black. The paper which comes 
around plates answers nicely. If the 
ring which slips over the lens mount 
is lined with black velvet, it will ex- 
clude all light and hold firmly to the 
mount* Place over lens, stop down 
well after focusing, and proceed as for 
any picture. 
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A Skidoo-Skidee Trick 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
In a recent issue of Popular Me- 
chanics an article on “The Turning 
Card Puzzle” was described and illus- 
trated. Outside of the scientific side 
involved, herein I describe a much bet- 
ter trick. About the time when the 
expression “skidoo” first began to be 
used I invented the following trick and 



called it “Skidoo” and “Skidoo,” which 
created much merriment. Unless the 
trick is thoroughly understood, for 
some it will turn one way, for others 
the opposite way, while for others it 
will not revolve at all. One person 
whom I now recall became red in the 
face by shouting skidoo and skidoo at 
it, bat the thing would not move at all, 
and lie finally from vexation threw the 
trick into the fire nrd a now one had 
to be made. Very few can make it 
turn both ways at will, and therein is 
the trick. 

Take a piece of hardwood $ in. 
square and about 9 in. long. On one 
of the edges cut a scries of notches as 
indicated in Fig. 1. Then slightly 
taper the end marked B until it is 
nicely rounded as shown in Fig. 2. 
Next make an arm of a two-arm wind- 
mill such as boys make. Make a hole 
through the center of this one arm. 
Enlarge the bole slightly, enough to 
allow a common pin to hold the arm 
to the end B and not interfere with the 
revolving arm. Two or three of these 
arms may have to be made before one 
is secured that is of the exact propor- 
tions to catch the vibrations right. 

To operate the trick, grip the stick 
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firmly in one hand, and with the for- 
ward and backward motion of the ether 
allow the first finger to slide along the 
top edge, the second finger along the 
side, and the thumb nail will then vi- 
brato along the notches, thus making 
the arm revolve in one direction. To 
make the arm revolve in the opposite 
direction — keep the hand moving all 
the time, so the observer will not de- 
tect the change which the hand makes 
— allow the first linger to slide along 
flic top, as in the other movement, the 
thumb and second finger changing 
places: c. g., in the lirst movement 
you scratch the notches with the thumb 
nail while the hand is going from the 
body, and in the second movement you 
scratch the notches with the nail of 
the second finger when the hand is 
coining toward the body, thus produc- 
ing two different vibrations. In order 
(o make it work perfectly ( ?) 
you must of course say “skidoo'’ 
when you begin the first movement, 
and .then, no matter how fast 
the little arm is revolving when 
changed to the second movement, you 
must say “skidee” and the arm will 
immediately stop and begin % revolving 
in l lie opposite direction. By using 
(ho magic words the little arm. will 
obey your commands instantly and 
your audience will be mystified. If 
any of your audience presume to dis- 
pute, or think they cux. do the same, 
let them try it. You will no doubt be 
accused of blowing or drawing in your 
breath, and many other things in order 
to make the arm operate. At least it 
is amusing. Try it and see. 

Scientific Explanation of a Toy 

THE BOY MECHANIC : 1913 

In a recent issue of Popular Mechanics on article 
on “The Turning Cart! Puzzle” was described ami 
Illustrated. Outside of the scientific side Involved, 
hen- in I describe a much belter trick. About tin; 
time when the expression "skitloo” lirst began to 
be used 1 Invented Hie following trick and called It 
“Skidoo" and "SUidee.” which created much merri- 
ment. Unless tin 1 trick is thoroughly understood, 
for some it will turn one way. for others the oppo- 
site way. While for others it will not revolve at all. 

Ono person whom I now recall became red in the 
face by shouting skidoo ami slcidoc at It, but the 
thing would uol :;Ovc at ail. ami he finally, from 
Vexation, threw tie* trick into the lire and a new 
one had to he made Very few can make it turn 
Lo i Si ways at will. < nd therein is the trick. 
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Take a piece of hardwood : Js in. square and about 
0 in. long. On one of the edges cut a series of 
notches as Indicated in Fig 1. Then slightly taper 
the end marked H until it is nicely rounded as 
shown in Fig. 2. Next make an arm of a two-arm 
windmill such as Imys make. Make a hole through 
the center of this one arm. Enlarge the hide 
slightly, enough to allow a common phi to hold the 
arm to the end IS and not interfere with the revolv- 
ing arm. Two or three of these arms may have 
to be made before one Is secured that is or the 
exact proportions to catch the vibrations right. 



To 0| •crate the trick. grip the Mick firmly In one 
band, mul with the forward and hack wind lunt Ion 
of the Other allow the first linger Co slide ahuiif 
the tup edge, the i'i-eoiul Unger along Che bid", 
mid the thumb nai: will then vibrate along tho 
notches, thus making the arm revolve in ono 
direction. To make the arm revolve in tlm 
ojilH.sHe direction— keep the baud moving all tho 
• lime, so the observer will nut detect the change 
Which the hand makes— allow the first linger to 
slide along tho ton. as In the other movement, tlm 
thumb and *< cona linger changing places: «>. g., 
In the first movement you scratch the notches with 
flic thuinti nail while the hand Is going front tho 
laxly, and in the second movement you Hern lull tho 
HoIcIk-h with the nail of the second linger when 
the aand Is coming toward the body, thus produc- 
ing two different vibrations. In order to make It 
work iM-'fcctly (?) you must of course soy "Hkiduo” 
when you Iwglu the .first movement, and then, 
no matter bow fast the little arm Is revolving 
when changed to the second movement, you must 
say '-Kkldee" and the nrui will Immediately stop 
and begin revolving in the opposite direct Ion. Ily 
using die magic words the little arm will obey your 
commands Instantly and your audience will Ihj 
mystified, ir any of your audience presume to dis- 
pute, or think they can do the same, lei them try 
it. »ou will no donht be accused of blowing or 
drawing In your breath, and many oilier things 
in order to make the arm operate. At least it Is 
amusing. Trv it and see. — Contributed by Charles 
Clcuieut Bradley, Toledo. Ohio. 

The foregoing article describing the 
“Skidoo-Skidec Trick” appeared in a 
recent issue of Popular Mechanics. I 
have l>ceii toil dial u. similar arrange- 
ment is used hy a tribe of Indians in 
the state of Washington, by the llin- 
circular motion is sufficient to produce 
the result and, secondly, that such mo- 
tion can be produced by the given move- 
ments of the hands. 

G. A piece of brass rod was clamped 
in the chuck of a lathe, and. a depres- 
sion made in the end slightly eccentric, 
hv means of a center punch. ~ If the end 
of ihe pin is inserted in this depression. 
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The Lathe Expe-iment 


while the hand holding the other end 
of the stick is kept as nearly as possible 
ii» the axis of the lathe, rotation of the 
lathe will produce rotation of the re- 
volving piece. Speeds between 700 and 
2,100 r. p. m. gave the best results. 

7. A tiny mirror was attached to the 
end of the pin, and the hand held in 
the sunlight so that a spot of sunlight 
was reflected upon the wall. The 
notches wore then rubbed in the usual 
way. The spot of light upon the wall 
moved in a way which disclosed two 
components of motion, one circular and 
one due to the irregular movements of 
the hand holding the stick. Usually the 
orbit was loo irregular to show a con- 
tinuous and closed circular path, but at 
times the circular motion became very 
pronounced. It was observed and the 
direction of rotation correctly stated by 
a man who was unaware of the source 
of the motion. 

The production of the circular mo- 
tion can be explained in this way: 
When the rubbing nail comes to a notch 
the release of pressure sends the stick- 
upward; this upward motion against 
the oblique pressure upon the (say) 
right hand side gives also a lateral com- 
ponent of motion towards the left. As 
the nail strikes the opposite side of the 
notch the stick is knocked down again, 
this motion relieves somewhat the 
oblique pressure from the right hand 
side, and the reaction from the holding 
(left) hand moves the slick to the right 
slightly, so that it is back in the old 
position for the next upward motion. 
Thus a circular or elliptic motion is re- 
peated for each notch, and the direction 
of this motion is the same whether the 
nail be rubbed forward or back. For 
oblique side pressure from the right 
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(notches assumed upward), the motion 
of the stick and hence of the revolving 
piece will be counter-clockwise; if the 
pressure is from the left, it will be 
clockwise. 

That the motion of the revolving 
piece is due to a swinging action, and 
not to friction of the pin in the hole, 
is pre ed by experiments 3 and 4. — 
Contributed by M. G. Lloyd, Fli.X)., 
Washington, D. C. 

A • • 

A Checker Puzzle 
THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
Out a block from a board about 3 in. 
wide and 10 in. long. Sandpaper alb 
the surfaces and round the edges slight- 
ly. Mark out seven 1-in. squares on 
the surface to be used for the top and 
color the squares alternately white and 
black. Make six men by sawing a cur- 
tain roller into pieces about J in. thick. 
Number the pieces 1, 2, 3, 5, G and 7, 

and place them as shown in Fig. 1. 
1 he pu::/.lc is l:> make the first three 
clwujc places with the last three and 



Position of the Men 


move only one at a time. This may 
bo done as follows: 
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Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

Move 

-'love 

Move 

Move 

Move 


:! — Move 
- — Jump 
3 — Move 
-1 — Jump 
5 — Jump 
«— Move 

7 — Jump 

8 — Jump 
!> — Jump 

10— Move 

1 1— Jump 
112— Jump 
I" — Move 
1 1 — Jump 
ID— Move 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


a to the center. 

5 over No. 3. 

0 to No. r/s place, 
over No. (t. 

2 over No. 5. 

1 to No. 2 s place. 

5 over No. 1. 

G over No. 2. 

7 over- No. 3. 

<’ into No. 7’s place. 

2 over No. 7. 

1 over No. (5. 

G into No. 2’s 

7 over No. 1. 

1 into No- D a place. 


place. 


After tlio 15 moves arc made (he 
men will have changed, places. This 
can be done on a checker hoard, as 
shown in Tig. 2, using checkers for 
men, but ho sure you so situate the 
men dial they will occupy a row con- 
taining only 7 spaces. — Contributed by 
\V. L. WooUon, Cape May Point, 2s r . J. 


AN ELECTRIC ILLUSION BOX 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


The accompanying engravings show 
a most interesting form of electrically 
operated illusion consisting of a box 
divided diagonally and each division 
alternately lighted with an electric 
lamp. By means of an automatic ther- 


wliicli completely divides the box into 
two parts. One-half Hie partition is 
fitted with' a plain, clear glass as shown. 
The partition and interior of the box 
are rendered non-refieeiing by painting 
with a dull, not shiny, black color. 
When making of wood, a door must be 
provided on the side or rear to make 
changes of exhibits. If the box is made 
large enough, or in the larger size men- 
tioned, openings may bo made in the 
bottom for this purpose, and also used 
in case • f , or farming the magic trick 
<>r allowing two persons to place their 
heads in the box and change from one 
to the other. 

The electric globes arc inserted as 
shown at Lh through the top of the 
box, one in each division. When the 
rear part is illuminated, any article 
arranged within that part wiil be vis- 
•blc to ilic spec tutor looking into the 
box through the front opening, but 
when the front part is illuminated, and 
lira back left dark, any article placed 
therein will be reflected in the glass, 
which takes the same position to the 


mosiat arranged in 




Jump 


circuit 


observer as the one in the rear. Thus 


causing the lamps .0 light successively, 
an aquarium apparently 
without lisli one moment 
is in tho next instant 
swarming. with live gold 
fish ; an c m p t v v a s c 
viewed through (lie open- 
ing in the box suddenly 
is filled with flowers, or 
ail empty cigar box is 
seen and immediately is 
filled with cigars. 


a plain aquarium is set in the rear part 
and one with swimming lisli placed in 


These electric magic 



boxes as shown arc made 
of metal and oxidized copper finished, 
but for ordinary use they can be made 
of wood in the same shape and size. 
The upper magic boxes as are shown in 


Construction of Magic Coxes 


the engraving are about 12 in. square 


and S! in. high for parlor use and the 
lower boxes arc 18 in. square and 10! 
in. high for use in window displays. 
There is a partition ranged diagonally 
in the box as s i t own in th e plan view. 


the front, and with the proper illumi- 
nation one is changed, as it appears, 
into the other. When using as a win- 
dow display, place the goods in one 
part and the price in the other. Many 
other changes can be made at the will 
of the operator. 

Electric lamps may be controlled by 
various means to produce different ef- 
fects. Lamps may be connected in 
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Four Electric Magic Coxes Ooir./Ml j icr Use 


parallel and uadi turned on or oil' by 
means of a hand-operated switch or the 
button on the lamp socket, or if de- 
sired a hand-operatc<] adjustable re- 
sistance may be included in the circuit 
of each lamp for gradually causing the 
object to fade away or reappear slowly. 

An Optical Illusion 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
When looking at the accompanying 
sketch you will say that the letters are 
alternately inclined to the right and 
left. They are not so 
and can he proved by 
measuring the distance 
of the top and bottom of 
any vertical strokes from 
the edge of the entire 
block. 'They will be 
found to be exactly the 
same distance. Or take 
any of the horizontal 
strokes of the four let- 
ters and see how far their 
extremities arc from the 
top and bottom of the entire block. It 
will be found that a line joining the 
extremities of the strokes arc strictly 
parallel to the top or bottom aud that 
they are not on a slant at all. It is the 
slant of the numerous short lines that 
go to make : p the idler as a whole 
that deceives the eye. 


Instead of changing the current op- 
erated by hand, this may be done auto- 
matically by competing the lamps in 
parallel on {ho lighting circuit and each 
• connected in sci'itt with a thermostatic 

switch plug provided with a heating 
coil which operates to automatically 
open and close the circuit through the 
respective lamp. 

When there is no electric current 
available, matphes or candles may be 
used and inserted through the holes II, 
as shown in the sketch, alternately. 


Optical Illusions 
THE BOY MECHANIC -1913 
IX a person observes fixedly for some 
time two balls hanging oil the end of 
cords which are in rapid revolution, not 
rotation, about a vertical axis, the direc- 
tion of revolution will seem to reverse. 
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Illusions Shown by Revolving Platinum Sponge "Pills” anti Hat Pins 


Income experiments two incandescent 
“pills'’ of platinum sponge, such aspire 
used for lighting gas-burners, were 
hung in tiny aluminum bells from a 
uiica. vane wheel which was turned con- 
stantly and rapidly in one direction by 
hot air from a gas Ham?, to keep the 
platinum in a glow. The inversion and 
reversion did not take place, as one 
might suppose, at the will of the ob- 
server, but was compulsory and fol- 
lowed regular rules. If the observer 
watches i lie rotating objects from the 
side, or from above or from below, the 
inversion takes place against his will; 
the condition being that the image on 
the retina shall be eccentric. It takes 
place also, however, with a change in 
the convergence of the optical axes, 
whether they are parallel to each other 
or more convergent. Also when the 
imag&on the retina is made less distinct 
by the use of a convex or concave lens, 
the revolution seems to reverse; further, 
in the case of a nearsighted person, 
when lie removes his spectacles, inver- 
sion results every time that the image 
on the retina is not sharp. But even a 
change in the degree of indistinctness 
causes inversion. 

The cause of this optical illusion is 
the same where the wings of windmills 
arc observed in the twilight as a sil- 
houette. It is then not a question of 
which is the front or the back of the 
wheel, but whether one of the wings or 


the other comes towards the observer. 
The experimeni is made more simple by 
taking a hat pin with a conspicuous 
head, holding it Firmly in a horizontal 
position, and putting a cork on the 
point Looking at it in semi-darkness, 
one seems to see sometimes the head of 
the pin, sometimes the point towards 
him, when lie knows which direction is 
right. The inversion will bo continued 
as soon as one observes fixedly a point 
at the side. Here it is a question of the 
perception of depth or distance; and 
this is the same in the case of the rotat- 
ing balls; the direction of seeming revo- 
lution depends on which one of them 
one considers to be the front one and 
which the rear one. 

From the foregoing the following 
conclusion may be reached: When, in 
the ease of a perception remitting two 
appearance:*, one fixedly observes one of 
these and the:'. ..ennits or causes change 
in the sharpness of the image on the 
retina, the other appearance asserts 
itself. 

• »-♦ 4 

Spirit Photographs 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 

Print some photographs in the usual 
way on printing-out paper, then Fix 
them in a solution of 1 oz. hyposul- 
phite of soda and 8 oz. of water, and 
wash them thoroughly. While the 
prints are still wet, immerse them in 
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saturated solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. Re very careful to wash the 
hands and trays after using the mer- 
cury solution, as it is poisonous. When 
the print is placed in the mercury so- 
lution, the picture vanishes completely. 

Leave (he prints in this bath just long 
enough for the image to disappear, 
and thou wash and dry them thor- 
oughly. Soak some clean blotting 
paper in the hyposulphitc-of-soda solu- 
tion and allow it to dry. You are now 
ready to perform* the magic-photograph 
trick. 

To cause the spirit photograph to 
appear, cut a piece of blotting paper 
the same size as the prepared print and 
moisten it, then hold the apparently 
blank piece of paper in contact with it. 

The picture will come out clear and 
plain, and if thoroughly washed out 
it will remain permanently. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 

A Magic String 

Procure a few pieces of cotton siring, 
each about IP. ft. long, and lill them 
well with soap. Prepare a brine by dis- 
solving three tablespoonfuls of salt in 
a cup of water. Place the strings in 
t lie brine and allow them to soak for 
two hours, or longer. It is necessary 
that they be thoroughly saturated with 
the brine. 

When taken out of the brine and 
thoroughly dried, suspend one of them 
from a nail on a ledge, and hang a lin- 
ger ring on its lower cud. Apply a 
lighted match to the string and allow 
it to burn. The ring will not fall, but 
will hang bv the ash. — Contributed by 
C. Frank Carber, Dor chester , Mass. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 

An Optical Illusion 

A very deceiving illusion can be con- 
trived with a bit of wire, a rubber band 
and a toothpick. An ordinary straight 
hairpin will serve instead of the wire. 

The hairpin or wire is bent as shown in 
the illustration, and the rubber band 
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then placed on the inverted U-shaped 
part. A toothpick is inserted through 




Toothpick In Rubber Band 

the rubber band and a few turns taken 
by slipping the toothpick back and 
forth so it will pass the wire. 

Hold the wire straight in front of the 
eyes, and, using the fm ■•■.linger of the 
right hand, turn the cnd/>f the tooth- 
pick A, Fig. 1, down until it almost 
reaches the opposite point A, Fig. 2, 
and let the finger slip off. It will ap- 
pear as if the toothpick passed through 
• the wire.— Contributed by II. II. Wind- 
sor, Jr. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 

The “Q” Trick 

Fay out the form of the capital let- 
ter Q with coins bn a table and ask 
someone in the audience to select a 
number and then 
ask that person 
to count up 
from one until 
the number is 
reached, begin- 
ning at A and 
stopping on the 
circle, for in- 
stance at 1>, then 
counting back 
again beginning 
with one, but, 
instead of count- 
ing on the tail, pass it and go around 
the circle, say, to C. The performer 
gives these instructions to the person 
doing the counting. The one selecting 
i he number must not tell the per- 
former what the number is, and the 
latter is to leave the room while the 
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counting: proceeds. The performer, 
before leaving the room, is to tell 
which coin will be Xhe last one 
counted. 

Take, for example, the number 7. 
Counting from A to B there are just 
7 coins and counting back the last 
number or 7 will be at C. Try 9 for 
(he number and the last one counted 
will also be C. The number of coins 
in the tail represents the number of 
coins in the circle from the intersec- 
tion of the tail and circle to the last 
number counted. For instance, the 
sketch shows d- coins in the tail, there- 
fore the last coin counted in the circle 
will be at C or the fourth coin from 
the intersection of the tail and circle. 

By slipping another coin in the tail 
the location of the last coin counted 
is changed, thereby eliminating any 
chance of exposing the trick by locat- 
ing the same coin in the circle every 
time. This can be done secretly with- 
out being noticed. 


Ilow to Make Falling Blocks 

THE UOY MECHANIC - 1915 

Procure a thin board large enough 
to cut six blocks, 2 in. wide and 3 in. 
long; also 2 yd. of cotton tape, % in. 





Set of Blocks Joined with Tape So That 
They Appear to Fall from the Top 


wide, and sonic very small 
tacks. Cut the board into 
pieces of the size mentioned, 
and number two of them oil 
both surfaces, !, 2 , 3, and 
4. Cut off three pieces of tape, 4% in. 
long, and oil the side of block 1 lack 
one piece of tape in the center at one 
end, and the other two pieces at 
each edge on (he opposite end, 
all being on one side of the block 
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as shown. Take the other block and 
lay the side numbered 4 up, then draw 
the two strips of tape on the edges of 
block t under it and back to the end 
of the surface on block 4, and lack them 
on this surface at the edges as shown. 
The center tape is passed under block 
*1 and turned over the opposite end and 
tacked. This is clearly shown in the 
sketch. Thus the second block will 
hang from either end of block I by 
simply folding them together and sep- 
arating the ends. 

Mark the sides of the third block 5 
and (5, and place it with the two others 
so (hat the sides numbered 2 , 3, and 5 
will be up. Cut off three more pieces 
of tape. 4% in. long, and tack them 
on as shown, being careful not io lack 
through any of (lie first three pieces. 
Put on the fourth block in the same 
manner as the third block was attached 
to the second, and so on, until all the 
• blocks arc attached. 

Take hold of t he first block on t lie 
edges and tip it as shown by the arrow. 
The second block will then fall as 
shown by the second arrow, and llic 
third block falls away in the same man- 
ner, and so on. down to the end. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 15)15 

Writing Name Reversed on Paper 
Placed on Forehead 

The following is an entertaining ex- 
periment in a party of young people. 

( )nc of those present is asked if lie can 
write his name, and will, of course, 
answer “yes.’’ lie is then subjected to 
the following test: lie is asked to sit 
down in a chair, a paper, folded several 
times, is placed on his forehead, a lead 
pencil is handed him and he is asked to 
write his name on the paper. As little 
time as possible to reflect should be left 
him; if lie hesitates, he should be told 
to just go ahead, and in most cases it 
will be found that he starts writing 
his name at the left temple and, to the 
amusement of the others present, 
writes it in the way of many left- 
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handed persons, that is, so that it is 
legible only when held in front of a 
mirror, unless one is practiced in read- 
ing reversed writing. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 

A Puzzle Purse 

The puzzle purse is made of four 
pieces of chamois, two of the pieces 
being merely flaps, one on each side 
at the upper edge. One of the pieces 


1 

The Strips of Lenther Sli«iin« through the Stitches 
Make the Punic Port of the Purse 

forming one side of the purse ex- 
tends upward for about twice the 
height of the purse part. The part 
above the purse has a number of slits 
cut in it to make the width of each 
strip Yu in. These slits should he ac- 
curately cut in order that the purse 
may be opened easily. The other half 
is only the size of the purse proper. 
'Flic upper edge of the latter piece and 
the flap on that side are stitched to- 
gether to the flap on the opposite side, 
the threads of the stitches running be- 
tween the strips of the long piece, 
'these stitches are made on the line 
AB and around the edge. 

To open the purse, lake hold of each 
side on the purse part and draw the 
pieces apart. In doing so, the strips 
arc drawn through the stitches so that 
they may he separated and a coin 
taken from the purse. A pull on each 
end will close the purse. — Contributed 
by Clias. Motion, Toro nto, Out. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 
Corks-in-a-Box Trick 

Procure ?. pill box and a clean cork. 
Cut two disks from the cork to fit in 
the box, and fasten one of the pieces 
centrally to the inside bottom of the 
pill box with glue. 

To perform the trick, put the loose 
disk in with the one that is fast, and 
then open the box to show both corks. 
Close the box and in doing so turn it 
over, then open and only one cork will 
be seen. Be careful not to show the 
inside of tile other part of the box with 
the cork that is fastened. — Contributed 
by Fred B. Spool stra. Yonkers, N. Y. 

THE BOY MECHANIC* 1915 

A Dissolving Coin Trick 

This is a very simple and, elective 
trick. The articles required to per- 
» form ‘he trick are. a glass of water, 
a silver dollar, a handkerchief and a 
watch crystal, or round piece of glass, 
the size of a silver dollar. Conceal 
the crystal in the palm of the hand 
and show the audience the dollar. 
Hold the handkerchief in one hand and 
place the hand holding the silver dol- 
lar and crystal under it so that the 
crystal can be grasped by the hand 
holding the handkerchief. Remove the 
dollar by holding it in the palm of the 
hand and slip it, unobserved, into a 
pocket. 

Ask some one in the audience to hold 
the handkerchief. with the inclosed 
crystal and ask him to let it drop into 
the glass of water as the handkerchief 
covers both. The falling glass can be 
heard, but upon removing the hand- 
kerchief nothing can be seen of the 
dollar or watch crystal. The circular 
glass disk cannot be seen in the water. 
— Contributed by Albert Bicry, Spo- 
kane, Wash. _ — 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1^15 

Trick Bottles and Glasses 

By GEORGE W. CATLli,' 



- 

Under Each Cover 


Used Is a Bottle and Glass, and by Pinchinc tl.e Cover 
with It, Thus Lea /mg the Glass in View 


the 


Bottle is Made to 


The performer presents to his au- 
dience two pasteboard covers, one bot- 
tle and one glass. Saying that lie 
wishes to secure the safety of tlr. bot- 
tle and glass, he places cover; over 
them, cautioning the audience to note 
carefully which cover indo.es the 
glass and which the bottle. Then lie 
says that, to prevent any misunder- 
standing as to their positions, it is de- 
sired the audience designate which 
cover holds the glass. The response 
will be unanimous, “the left” or “the 
right” as the case may be, but on rais- 
ing that cover the bottle is exposed. 
Covering the bottle again, and asking 
the audience if they were quite sure 
that their eyes did not deceive them, 
lie states that the glass is really under 
the cover just lifted and returned to its 
place. To prove it, the cover is lifted 
again, to show the giucs this time. The 
changing can be done as often as dc 
sired, or will amuse the crowd. 

The secret of the trick consi ts hi 
the use of two covers, two bottles and 
two glasses, and the manner of per- 
forming it is as follows: The bottles 


arc bottomless and of such si a : as to 
admit the glass without sticking. A 
round hole is cut in one side of each 
bottle, about 2% in. above the bottom. 
This can be accomplished in a drill 
press by using a round copper tube, 
with fine emery applied to its end, as 
a drill. The hole should be so placed 
that a finger will strike the top of the 
glass when both bottle and glass arc 
set on the same surface. If dark-colored 
bottles arc used, a false bottom can 
he made and fitted in each bottle above 
the upper edge of the glass. This bot- 
tom can be cemented in place and made 
liquid-tight, so that some wine may be 
placed in the bottle and poured into 
the opposite glass to show that it holds 
liquid. In doing this part of the trick, 
make no more changes with the wine in 
one glass. 

Under each cover is a bottle and 
tumbler, and by pinching the cover, 
the bottle is made to rise with it, thus 
leaving the tumbler in view. When it 
is necessary to show the bottle, just 
the cover, and the bottle covers 
the glass. Wren the bottk is lifted 
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from the table, the thumb is inserted 
in the hole to press the tumbler 
against the opposite side, where it is 
held and raised with the bottle. Be 
sure to keep the side of the bottles with 
the hole back and away from the au- 
dience. 

It will be seen that it matters not 
which cover is mentioned ; the perform- 
er can show just the article he desires. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
A Ring Trick 

The trick to be described is one of 
the simplest and at the same time one 
<‘f the most effective, and but little 
"n a ho- ready” is required to perform 
ii. The magician, while sitting in a 
chair, allows his hands to be tied to- 
gether behind the back of the chair. A 
t ing is placed between his lips which 
he claims tn be able to slip on his 
linger without un'v’ng his hands. 
Thi.t, to the audience, seems practi- 
cally impossible, hut it is easily ac- 
complished. 

A screen is placed in front of the 
performer before the trick is started, 
so that the audience will not sec how 
iv is done. As soon as he is hidden 
from view, he tilts his head forward 
and drops the ring in his lap. lie then 
allows the ring to drop to the scat of 
■lie chair between ids legs. The chair 
is lilted backwa.d slightly, and ho 
raises himself to allow the ring to slip 
to the back part of the chair scat, 
where he catches it in his hands and 
slips it on the finger. Any one linger 
may be mentioned, as he cat: slip the 
ring as readily on one as on another. 
Use a kaiher-bottom chair, if possible, 
ns the least noise will then be made 
'vher o.j ring o dropped.— Contribu- 
ted ny Abner B. Shaw, N. Dartmouth. 
Mass aohu sett s. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 
An Interesting Experiment 

Take an ordinary board. 2 or 3 ft. 
long, such as a bread hoard, and place 
ii. on the table, so that about one-third 
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of its length will project over the edge. 
Unfold a newspaper and lay it on the 
table over the board as shown in the 
sketch. Anyone not familiar with the 
experiment would suppose the board 
could be knocked off by bitting it on 
the outer end. It would appear to be 
easy to do, but try it. Unless you are 
prepared to break the board you will 
probably not be Able to knock the 
board off. 

The reason i?> that when the board is 
struck it forces the other end up and 
* the newspaper along with it. This 
causes a momentary vacuum to be 
formed under the paper, and the pres- 
sure of the air above, which is about 
15 lb. to the sq uare inch, prevents the 
board from coming up. This is an 
entertaining trick .to play at an even- 
ing party, and also makes a simple and 
interesting school experiment. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 

Revolving Shaft without "Power 

The device illustrated seems para- 
doxical for it apparently works with- 
out any power being applied to it, 
making from two to three revolutions 
per hour, which, though slow, is never- 
theless motion, requiring energy. 

The shaft A is supported on the 
edges, in the bearings JB and C, of a 
tank, D. A disk, VI, having a central 
hole larger in diameter than the shaft, 
is located at the middle of the latter. 
The disK is supported by IS or more 
cotton ropes, F. The tank is filled 
to the level G with water. The lower 
ropes, being immersed in the water, 
shrink and lift the disk slightly above 
the center in the position of an ecccn- 
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trie, as shown by the dotted lines in 
the sketch. The center of gravity of 
the disk in this position, being higher 
and slightly to one side of the shaft, 
the disk has a tendency to turn around. 

The motion drives the next rope into 
the water where becomes soaked 
and shrinkage takes place again, lift- 
ing the disk to a higher position, while 
the rope coming out of the water dries 


I 



The Expansion and Contraction of the Rones Keep 
the Disk Up and to One Side of the Center 


out. The ropes emerging from the 
water but not yet thoroughly dry 
cause the upper part of the disk to be 
in an eccentric position laterally with 
reference to the center of the shaft, 
thus causing the center of gravity to 
be not only above but also slightly to 
one side. — Contnbuieci by Charles 
Roberts, .B rook I y n. H . Y. 

Tricks Performed 
with Thumbs Tied Together 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 

To have one’s thumbs securely tied 
together by any person in an audience 
and examined by the spectators, then 
have some one tliiow a hoop or bicycle 
rim on one of the perfnnr.er’s arms as 
if the thumbs were not tied, seems im- 
possible, yet this trick can be done, 
and its simplicity is its own protection, 
even though performed close to a com- 
mittee selected from the audience. A 
stick can J>e held perpendicularly by 
anyone with one hand at each end and 
the performer can thrust his arms at 
the stick which passes between them 
with the thumbs apparently tied 
tightly together. The same effect is 
produced on the arm of any person, 
while the h a nds arc tightly clasped, 
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and before and after each movement 
the tied thumbs are examined by the 
committee. 

The two cords used for the trick 
are made as follows : The first should 
be about 17 in. long, Vi in. in diameter 



Manner of Crossing t ii* Thumbs to Receive the 
Double Tic of the Cord 

at its center and tapering to points at 
the ends. The other cord is about 13 
in. long, % in. in diameter in the center 
and also tapering at the ends. They 
arc constructed of Chinese or Japanese 
paper, which is a soft, but very tough, 
fibrous texture. Cut the paper into 
strips, 1 in. wide, taking care that the 
grain, or rather the fiber, runs length- 
wise. Beginning at one end, twist the 
paper on itself at an angle as in rolling 
the old-fashioned paper lamp lighter. 
Each turn should lap over the former 
about half of its width. When within 
3 in. of the end of the first strip apply 
another by moistening the joining ends 
and continue the twisting. When the 
length given is reached, break off the 
strip and start back over the first in 
t he opposite direction. Lay on enough 
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layers to secure the diameter given. 
When finished, the cords should be 
strong enough to resist the pressure 
applied by the hands. 

With all fingers pressed together 
spread both thumbs away from the 
hands, as sho ,,, n at A. Lay the right 
thumb across the lcf<. as at B, the large 
knuckle bone of one lying directly over 
that of the other. The largest cord is 
laid over the crossing and both ends 
brought down, crossed under the 




The Cords as They are Placed around the Thumbs 
and Tied in a Double Knot 


thumbs, then up again, and tied in two 
knots on top of the light thumb, as at 
C. The trick in the tying is at this 
point. Just as the tie is being made 
pull the left thumb until the smallest- 
diameter joints reach the cord and pull 
down with the left hand. Push the 
right thumb so that the lleshy part en- 
ters as far as possible into the cords. 
Insist on the lie being made tightly. 

The second and smaller cord is laid 
below the right thumb as shown at D, 
and on top of the left against the first 
cord, crossed, brought back and tied 
twice. When this is being done re- 
verse the pushing and pulling as dc- 
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scribed, pushing the left thumb and 
pulling out on the right. Secure all 
the slack on the left thumb, the right 
being pushed into the cords at its 
smallest diameter and the second cord 
being tied high up and as near the 
right thumb as possible, with knots 
tightly drawn. If this second knot is 
not tight it will give trouble in per- 
forming the trick. 

The release is made by bringing the 
tips of the fingers together and plac- 
ing the thumbs into the palms. If the 
tics have been carefully made there will 
he no trouble to withdraw the left 
thumb as it is masked by the hands. 
The peculiar nature of the paper cord 
causes the loop from which the thumb 
was removed to remain open and rigid 
as a wire loop, and if the last tie was 
tightly drawn, the second cord will not 
slip down to close the loop. In ap- 
proaching the hoop, stick, or arm, 
touch the thing to be passed with the 
finger tips and withdraw them, sway- 
ing backward a few times and, in the 
last swing before making the pass, re- 
move the thumb from the loop. After 
passing, replace the thumb in the loop. 
In passing the object, open the linger 
tips, then close them and open the 
palms, and push the left thumb back 
into the loop, close the paltns and ap- 
ply a strain on both thumbs, then show 
the lie. Be careful to press both 
thumbs closely into the palms in pass- 
ing so that they will not strike the 
object. 

Always exhibit the tie from the back 
of the bands 'wih the palms spread out. 
If fheie is any difficulty in drawing 
out or replacing the thumb in the loop, 
it is because the ties have not been 
properly made or tied when the thumbs 
were in the right place. It requires 
some practice to do the trick quickly.- 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1 91 b 

A Trunk Mystery 


Doubtless every person has seen the 
trunk mystery, the effect of which is as 
follows: A trunk, mounted upon four 
legs, is brought out on the stage and 
proven to be empty by turning it all 
the way around to show that there is 
nothing on the back, whereupon pieces 
of plate glass arc placed along the back, 
sides, and front, the trunk is closed and 


same size as the panel attached to its 
bottom, forming a right angle, the cor- 
ner of which is hinged to the bottom 
of the trunk. The back panel can be 
turned in until it rests on the bottom 
oi the trunk and, when this is done, 
the shelf part rises and takes its place, 
making the back of the trunk appear 
solid. 



d6or to snow 
"TRUNK EMPTY 


SHElf-y 


HINGE 


A Shelf and Panel Set at P.ight Angles to 
Form a Place at the Back for the Assistant 
to Conceal Herself. No Matter Which Way 
the Trunk is Turned to Face the Audience 

given a swift turn and then opened, 
when to the amazement of all, a lady 
steps out appearing to come from no- 
where. The secret of this trick is very 
simple, and the trunk can be made up 
very cheaply. 

In the back of the trunk there is a 
movable panel with a shelf exactly the 


^ When the trunk 
is brought out 
ui)on the stage, the as- 
sistant is crouching on 
the shelf. The trunk can 
then be shown empty. 
Tins is c.ll very simple 
until the trunk is turned 
around when it takes 
skill not to give the trick 
away. As soon as the 
performer starts to turn the trunk 
around, the assistant shifts her weight 
on the panel, thus causing it to fall in- 
ward and bring the shelf up to make 
the back appear solid. The assistant is 
now in the trunk, and the back can be 
shown clear of any apparatus. When 
th e trunk is turned to the front again, 
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the lady repeats the previous opera- 
tion in the opposite direction, thus 
bringing her body to the back of the 
trunk again. 

To make the trick appear more diffi- 
cult, glass plates are made to insert in 
the ends, front and back of the trunk. 
In making the trunk, have the back the 
same size as the bottom. Fit the piece 
of glass for the back into a light frame, 
similar lo a window frame. This frame 
is hinged lo the bottom of the trunk 
and is fj in. smaller all around than 
the back of the trunk, so that the two 
pieces of glass can be put in the ends 
and also allow the back frame and glass 
to fall flush in the bottom of the trunk. 
A few rubber bumpers arc fastened in 
the bottom of the trunk to catch the 
glass without noise as it falls. The 
best way to work this is for the per- 
former to let the frame down with his 
right hand while he is closing up the 
front with his left. 

As soon as the trunk is closed, the 
assistant again shifts her weight to 
cause the panel 4 o fall in and then the 
trunk can be turned to show the back, 
or whirled around and turned to the 
front again, then opened up, whereupon 
the assistant steps out, bows to the 
audience, and leaves the stage. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 

String-and-Ball Trick 

The stopping of a ball on a string at 
any desired point is understood by al- 
most every person, but to make one 
that can be worked 
only when the oper- 
ator so desires is a 
mysterious t r i c k . 


Procure a wooden 
ball, about 2 in. in 
diameter, and cut it 
into two equal parts. 

Insert a smaP peg 
in the lint sun ace of 
one half, a little to 
one side of the cen- 
ter, as shown, and 
allow the end to 
• project about ft in. 

The flat surface of 
the other half is cut 
out conca v c, as 
shown, tu make it 
% *»• deep. The two halves are then 
glued together, aijd a hole is drilled 
centrally on the division line for a 
string to pass through. 

To do the trick, hold an end of the 
string in each hand tightly and draw 
it taut with the ball at the top, then 
slacken the siring enough lo allow the 
ball to slide down the string. To stop 
the ball at any point, pull the string 
taut. 

IWore hand mg the ball and string 
out lor inspection, push the string from 
each side of the ball and turn it slight- 
ly to throw it off the peg. This will 
allow the string to pass freely through 
the ball, and it cannot be stopped at 
will. To replace the string reverse the 
operation. — Contributed by Wm. O. 
Swett, Chicago. 

THE BCY MECHANIC - 1915 
Trick of Taking Dollar Bill from Apple 

A rather pleasing, vet puzzling, de- 
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ception is to pass a dollar bill into the 
interior of an examined lemon or apple. 

This can be accomplished in several 
ways, either mechanically or purely 
by sleight, of hand. The mechanical 
method, of course, is the easier and 
really just as effective. In performing, 
a plate with three apples is first ex- 



hibited, and the audience is given choice 
of any one for use in the experiment. 
The selected one is tossed out for ex- 
amination and then returned to the per- 
former, who places it in full view of the 
spectators while he makes the dollar 
bill vanish. Taking the knife lie cuts 
the apple into ... v u pieces, requesting 
the audience to select one of them. 
Squeezing this piece he extracts the dol- 
lar bill therefrom. .The entire secret is 
in the unsuspected article — the table 
knife. 

The knife is prepared by boring out 
the wooden handle to make it hollow. 
Enough space must be made to hold a 
dollar bill. The knife lies on the plate 
with the fruit, the open end facing the 
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performer. After the bill lias been 
made to vanish and the examined ap- 
ple returned to the entertainer, he takes 
it and cuts it in half. One of the halves 
is chosen, the performer impaling it oil 
the end of the knife blade and holding 
it out to view. While still holding the 
knife lie turns the blade downward and 
grasps the half apple and crushes it 
with a slight pass toward the knife- 
handle end where the bill is grasped 
along with the apple, which makes a 
perfect illusion of taking the bill out of 
the apple. 

As to the disappearance of the dollar 
bill, there arc many ways in which this 
may be accomplished. Perhaps the 
method requiring the least practice is 
to place the bill in the trousers pocket, 
and then show the audience that the 
latter is empty. This can be done by 
rolling the bill to small compass, and 
pushing it into the extreme upper cor- 
* iur oi pocket where it will remain 
undetected whne the pocket is pulled 
out for inspection. Other combinations 
can be arranged with the use of the 
knife, which is simple to make and very 
inexpensive. - 

A 

THE BOY MECHANIC- 1915 

Mind-Reading Effect with Cards 

Five cards arc shown, and some one 
person is asked to think of two cards 
in the lot, after which the performer 
places the cards behind his back and 
removes any two cards, then shows 
the remaining three and asks if the 
two cards in mind have been removed. 
The answer is always yes, as it cannot 
be otherwise. 

To prepare the cards, take any 10 
cards from the pack and paste the back 
<>• one card to another, making five 
double cards. Removing any two cards 
behind the performer’s back reduces 
the number of cards to three, and when 
these are turned over they will not 
have the same faces so that the ones 
first seen canned be shown the second 
time even though all five cards were 
turned over and shown. 
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know when to give the second impulse, 
and continue until the weight strikes 
the glass. As the pendulums are of 
different lengths they must necessarily 
swing at different rates per second, 
d he impulses must be given at the 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
A Mystic F ortune Teller 


Fortune telling by means of weights 
Striking glasses or bottles is quite 
mysterious if controlled in a manner 
that cannot be seen by the audience. 
The performer can arrange two strikes 
for “no,” and three for “yes” to an- 
swer questions. Any kind of bottles, 
glass, or cups may be used. In the 


bottles the pendulum can be suspended 
from the cork, and in the glasses from 
small tripods set on the tabic. 

The secret of the trick is as follows: 
A rubber tube with a bulb attached to 
each end is placed under a rug, one 
bulb being located under on? table leg 
and the other near ‘.be chair of the per- 
former set at some d.’ stance from the 
table where it can be pressed with the 
foot. Some one selects a pendulum ; 
the. performer gazes intently at it, and 
presses the bulb under his foot lightly 
at first; then, by watching the sway- 
ing of the pendulum selected, he will 


must not touch the carpet or floor. 
This can be arranged bv placing pieces 
of cardboard under the other two legs. 
— Contributed by jarr.es J. McIntyre. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915' 

A Mystery Coin Box 

The effect of this trick is as follows : 
A small metal box, just large enough 
to hold a half dollar and about ^ in. 
high, with a cover that fits snugly over 
the top, is passed out to be examined, 
and when handed back to the per- 
former lie places it on the finger ends 
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of his left hand, and a half dollar is 
dropped into it and the cover put on. 
The box is then shaken to prove that 
the coin is still there. The performer 
then taps the box with his fingers and 
picks it up with the other hand and the 
coin will appear to have fallen through 
I lie bottom. Both the coin and box are 
then handed out for examination. 

This seemingly impossible effect is 
made when the performer places the 
cover on the box. The box is resting 
on the fingers of the left hand and the 
cover is held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, but just 
before placing the cover on, the box is 
turned over with the right thumb, and 
the cover is placed on the bottom in- 
stead of the lop. 

The trick can be done within a foot 
of the spectators without their seeing 
the deception. It is a good plan to 
hide the box with the right hand when 
placing the cover, although this is not 
necessary. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 
Changing Pip on a Card 

Cut out the center pip on the five- 
spot of spades with a sharp knife. Cut 

a slot centrally 
hi another card, 
about % in. wide 
and 1 l /i in. long. 
Glue the surfaces 
of both cards to- 
gether near the 
edges to form a 
pocket for a 
slide, which is 
cut from another 
card and has 
onc-hali of its 
surface colored 
black. A drop of scaling wax attached 
to the back of the sliding part, so that 
it projects through the slot, provides 
a means of moving the slide in the 
pocket. A lightning change can be 
made from a five-spot to a four-spot 
while swinging the card. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC -1015 
Rubber-Band-Change Trick 


The trick of changing a rubber band 
from the first and second fingers to the 
third and fourth, if done quickly, can 




bo performed without detection by any 
one. The band on the first two lingers 
is shown to the spectator as in Fig. I, 
with the back of the band up. The 
hand is then turned over and the band 
drawn out quickly, as shown in Fig. 2, 
in a manner as to give the impression 
that the band is whole and on the two 
fingers. While doing this, quickly fold 
all the fingers so that their ends enter 
the band, and turn the hand over and 
let go the band, then show the back 
with the fingers doubled up. In ‘reality 
•he fingers li be in the baud, as in 
Fig. 3, and 13;.- hack will still show the 
band on the first two lingers. Quickly 
straighten out all the fingers, and the 
band will snap over the last two lin- 
gers. as shown in Fig. 4. — Contributed 
By F. K. Marshall, Oak Park, 111. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 

Wireless-Lighted Lamp Deception 

Window displays of puzzling nature 
usually draw crowds. A lighted globe 
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lying on its side in full view, yet ap- 
parently not connected to any source of 
electricity, could easily be arranged as 
a window display, deceiving the closest 
observer. A mirror, or window glass, 
backed with some opaque material, 
should be used lor the foundation of 
the device. For the display lamp, it is 
best to use a 25 or 40-watt tungsten, as 
these will lie Hatter on the glass than 
the larger sizes, and the deception will 
not be as easily discovered. The place 
where the brass cap of the lamp 
touches the glass should be marked 
and a small hole drilled through to the 
wire connecting the tungsten filament 
to the plug on the top of the lamp. At 
any suitable place, a bole should be 
drilled in the glass plate, no larger than 
is necessary, to permit two small cot- 
ton-covered magnet wires to pass 
through. One of the wires should be 
looped, passed through the hole in the 
cap and hooked onto the bare wire con- 
necting with 'the plug on top of lamp. 

The other wire should be fastened to 
the brass cap, near the drilled hole, 
after which the lamp may be placed in 
position and the two wires connected 
to a source of electricity. If proper 
care has been taken and no crosses oc- 



cur, the lamp will light, and if the dis- 
play is placed in the proper surround- 
ings, it will prove very deceiving. To 
protect against a fuse blow-out from 
a short circuit, it is advisable to run 
another lamp in series with the display 
lamp, as shown . — Contributed by Clyde 
W. Epps, M incol a, Tex. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC -1915 

The Die-and-Box Trick 

The dic-and-box trick, so often per- 
formed on the stage, is a very 
interesting and mystifying one. The 
apparatus, however, is simple, consist- 
ing of a box. die, a piece of tin in the 
form of three adjacent sides of the 
die, and a hat. The die and box are 
constructed entirely of wood, Vs in. 
thick, and the piece of tin uii be cut 
from any large coffee can. The box 
is closed by four doors, as shown in 
Fig. 1, two of which are 2% in. 
square, and the others, 3^ in. by 3 >4 
in. The first two arc the front doors 
and are preferably binged with cloth 
to the two uprights A and B. Small 
pieces of tin arc fastened on the doors 
at C and D, io provide a means to 
open them. The other doors arc 
placed on lop and arc hinged to the 
• back, as shown. 

The die is 3 in. square on all sides, 
and is constructed of two pieces, 3 in. 
square; two pieces, 2% in. by 3 in., 
and two pieces, 2')\ in. square. These 
arc fastened together with %-in. 
brads. The tin. forming the false die. 
is cut out as shown in Fig. 2, and is 
then bent on the dotted lines and sol- 
dered together on the iormed by 
the two edges F and F All parts 
should be painted a duii black with 
white spots on the die and false die. 

The trick is performed as follows: 



With the False Die in Place It Appears 
as If the Box Were Empty 


Procure a hat from some one in the 
audience and place in it the die with 
the tin false die covering three sides 
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of the block, at the same time telling 
the audience that the block will be 
caused to pass from the hat into the 
box, the latter being placed some dis- 
tance away. Inform the audience that 
it would be more difficult for the die 
to pass from the box into the hat. Re- 
move the tin piece from the hat and 
leave the die, holding the surfaces of 
the false die toward the audience. 
This will give the impression that the 
die has been removed. Set the hat on 
the table above the level of the eyes 
of the audience. With the back of the 
box toward the audience, open one 
top dror and insert -he tin piece in 
the right-hand compartment so that 
one side touches the back, another the 



side and the other the bottom of the 
box. Clo.-e the door and open the two 
doors of the opposite compartment 
which, when shown, will appear to be 
empty, l ilt the box to this side and 
open the doors of the side opposite to 
the one just opened, which, of course, 
will be empty. This should be done 
several times until some one asks that 
all doors be opened at the same time. 
After a few more reversals and open- 
ings as given, open all doors and show 
it empty, then take the die from the 
hat. — Contributed by Harold L. Grocs- 
beck, Salt Rake City, Utah. 
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THEBOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Card-and-Coin Trick 

If a card is balanced on the finger and 
a coin placed on the card directly over 
the finger, one 
would not think 
that the card 
could be flipped 
out leaving the 
coin on the finger 
end. This :v. eas- 
ily accomplished, 

if care is taken to snap the card sharply 
and squarely. — Contributed by K. 
Neland, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

A Mystery Sounding Glass 

Procure a thin, tapering drinking 
glass, a piece of thin, black thread, 
about 2 ft. long, and a long lead pencil. 
Cut a small groove around the pencil 
* near one end. Make a slip noose in 
each end of the thread and slip one into 
the notch and place the thin glass in 
the other with the thread near the top. 
When the pencil is revolved slowly the 
thread will he wound on it slightly and 
it will slip back with a jerk that pro- 
duces a ring in the glass. This may be 
kept up indefinitely. The movement 
necessary is so small that it is imper- 
ceptible. The glass can be made to 
answer questions by two rings for 

“yes’' and one ring for “no.” 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Toothpick “Bomb” 

'fliis particular “bomb" is made from 
six loollipicks, and is entirely harmless. 
T h c loollipicks 
arc arranged as 
shown in the 
drawing. T h e 
-renter slivers put 
I lie others under 
considerable ten- 
sion, and at the 
same time hold 
the m together. 

To “touch off’ 
this bomb, it is 
held in t lie hand, 
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ami one corner lighted with a match. As 
(he corner ends are weakened by the 
flame, Hie toothpicks will fly apart with 
considerable force. The experiment 
should be performed only in a place where 
(here is no danger of fire, and the 
“bomber” should be careful of his eyes.— 
Vernon Brooks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

A Diminishing Caid Trick 

A clover diminishing card trick may 
l»c played with a piece of paper made 
tip as shown in the illustration. Show 
the audience the whole card, Fig. J, 

(hen fold it halfway and show again, 

Fig. 2, then again. Fig. T If this is 

done quickly it will not be noticed. A 
piece of paper is used the size of a reg- 
ular playing card, and an ace is made 
on one side. When it is folded over, 
one side of the reduced size is made to 



Reducing the Size of a Playing Card While Holding 
it in One Hand 

show the same ace, then another fold 
is made and the smaller ace is made. — 
Contributed by Louis Waherer, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

Magic-Paper Fortune Telling 

At outdoor carnivals and fairs there 
is usually a fortune teller who uses a 
glass wand to cause one’s fortune to 
appear on a pad of paper. Anyone 
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may perform this trick by observing 
the following directions. 

Instead of a glass wand use a long, 
narrow bottle of glass. Dip a new pen 
into copper sulphate, diluted with six 
parts of water, and write out the “for- 
tune” on a piece of paper. The writ- 
ing, when dry, will not be visible. 
Next procure two corks to fit the bot- 
tle. An unprepared cork is placed in 
the bottle and the other is pocketed, 
after hollowing it out and inserting a 
small sponge soaked in pure ammonia. 

The bottle with the cork is passed 
out for examination. The cork is casu- 
ally placed into the pocket after it is 
relumed by a bystander. A pad of 
paper is then proffered and an initial 
is placed on the pad of paper by 
the person whose “fortune” is to 
be told. The paper is rolled up, 
with the prepared side on the inside, 
and inserted into the glass bottle. The 
• fumes of ammonia will develop the 
mysterious message. The trick can 
be repeated if several prepared sheets 
of paper are on hand, and always 
proves of interest in a parly of young 
persons. 

A 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919- 

Moth-Ball Puzzle as Window- 
Advertising Novelty 

A druggist recently puzzled thou- 
sands with a novel window display. A 
small white ball in a 1-in. glass tube, 
about 10 in. long, displayed in a show 
window, would sink to the bottom, then 
slowly ascend, only to sink as before. A 
sign reading “What Makes It Move?” 
kept the crowd guessing. The tube 
was apparently filled with water. The 
construction is simple. The lube is 
about three-quarters full of carbonated 
soda water. The white ball is an ordi- 
nary moth ball. The ball sinks, and 
when it becomes soaked gradually as it 
lowers, bubbles of gas cling to it, carry- 
ing it to the top of tlie solution. There 
the gas escapes, destroying the ball’s 
buoyancy, and causing ii ;o sink again. 
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This process is repeated over and over. 
— David J. Lonergan, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1919 

A Finger-Trap Trick 

It is easy to fool one’s friends with 
the little joker made to trap a Finger. 
It consists of a piece of paper, about 
C in. wide and 12 in. or more long. To 
prepare the paper, cut two slots in 
one end, as shown, and then roll it lip 
in tube form, beginning at the end 
with the cuts, then fasten the end with 
glue. 'Flic inside diameter should be 
about 1/2 inch. 

When the glue is drv, ask sonic one 
to push a linger into either end. This 
will be easy enough to do, but to re- 
move the Finger is a different matter. 
The end coils tend to pull out and hold 
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THE BOY MECHANIC -1919 

Comic Chest Expander for Play or 
Stage Use 

A device used in an amateur vaude- 
ville sketch with good effect, and 


EXPANDED 


SHOULDER 
SI RAP, 


PCUEY . 


STRING 


51 RAP 

ron leg 


The Performer's Chest “Swells with Pride” When 
He Draws on the Stride by Shifting His Position 

which is interesting for play purposes, 
was made of a /•> hy 5) by 14-in. piece 
of sheet spr.ng brass, rigged as shown. 
In the center, near the upper edge, a 
small pulley was soldered, and at the 
center of the bottom edge a small hole 
was drilled. In it was fastened one 
end of a Tft. siring which ran up 
through the pulley. The other end 
was fastened to a strap to lit around 
the leg just above the knee. At the 
two upper corners of the brass sheet 
two slots were cut to accommodate 
similar straps, as fastenings. When the 
wearer stands in a normal position the 
chest is as usual, blit by straightening 
the body and .slightly moving the 
strapped leg back, the brass sheet is 
bowed outward, giving the appearance 
indicated. — Arthur h. Kascr, South 
Bend, I nd. 


to Insert a Finger in the Tube, but to 
et It Out is Almost Impossible 


the Finger. If the tube is made of 
tough paper, it will stand considerable 
pull. — Contributed by Abner 13. Shaw, 
N. Dartmouth, Mass. 



Fireside Dissolving Views 
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Br SUSAN E. W. JOCELYN 


lliosc interested in amateur thc- 
1 atricals the following method of 
showing dissolving views in the fire- 
light of pipe dreams and mind pictures 
will he appreciated. 

A frame made of light material, A, 
Fig. 1, covered with rod cloth and 
chalked to represent brick, is placed in 
the center of the stage. The central 
opening, representing l ! •«: fireplace, 

must be rather large, about 12 ft. wide 
and 7 ft. high, because it is at the back 


of this opening that the pictures are 
produced. From the chimney back, 2 /> 
ft. behind this opening, the sides, T, of 
the fireplace slope outward to the imi- 
tation brickwork. The walls of the 
fireplace arc covered with sheet as- 
bestos, for safety, and painted black; 
then ashes are rubbed on the chimney 
back and scattered over the hcarth- 
. stone, to make the appearance more 
realistic. 

The chimney back is removable, in 
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The Tableau is Played Out behind the Screens and is Dimlv Seen through the Fireplace Opening When the 

Lights are Properly Controlled 3nd tue Screens Drawn Slowly 
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fact it is one of a series of a half dozen 
screens, the others being behind it, the 
proper manipulation of which, together 
with changing lights, gives to the audi- 
ence the effect of dissolving views of 
the dreams that are being acted out 
directly behind the screens. 

The screens arc carried in a light 
frame, the top of which is shown in 
Fig. 2, with position of runs. The runs 
arc made of narrow strips of wood, 
fastened to the under side of two end 
pieces, for the screen frames to slide in. 
Corresponding strips are placed in a 
suitable position on the floor, to keep 
the screens steady in sliding. The 
frames holding the run pieces arc 
longer than the chimney back is wide, 
ami the upper one is placed as high as 
the brickwork, the shelf, or mantel, 
over the fireplace being an extension of 
l lie upper part, or frame. The screens 
are in pairs, as shown in Fig. li, each 
one extending to the center of the fire- 
place. They consist of light frames 
covered with hlack mosquito netting. 
The upper and lower sides of the 
frames arc sandpapered smooth so that 
they will move easily in the runs. 'Flic 
vertical sides of a pair of screen frames 
that meet in the center of the fireplace 
are made of one strand of wire, instead 
of wood, s«> that their motion will not 


be noticeable. To complete the appa- 
ratus, andirons and a gas log are 
needed in the fireplace, and whatever 
arrangements are necessary for the ac- 
tion of the views to be shown behind 
the screens. 

If gas is available, an asbestos log is 
used in the fireplace, and it has a con- 
necting pipe to the footlights, where 
four or five jets arc located on the door 
just back of the screens. A narrow 
board, painted black, is placed in front 
of the lights, which should be wide 
enough to conceal the lights from the 
spectators and reflect the light on the 
tableau. If the light is thrown above 
the imitation brickwork, then it should 
be made higher. 

In most halls, and some houses, elec- 
tric lights arc used instead of gas, and 
in this case ordinary logs arc piled in 
the fireplace on the andirons, and one 
or more red globes are introduced to 
produce the effect of glowing embers, 
'flic gas is more effective, however, be- 
cause it is not easy to get a gradual 
rise and fall in the glow of electric 
lights. Four or five footlights arc 
sufficient. 

J lie working of the dissolving views 
can be best explained by an illustra- 
tion from “Reveries of a Bachelor." 
The gas log is turned low to make 


Frames Made of Light Material and Covered v.ith Black Mosquito Netting Serve as Screens Which are 
Operated in Huns Located behind the Fireplace That is Made Up in a Like 
Manner and Penciled to Represent Brick 
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ilic stage dimly lighted, and the. tableau 
to be shown is all arranged behind the 
chimney back and the screens. There 
should be barely sufficient light to 
reveal (he bachelor on the hearthstone 
smoking in the gloaming. Then the 
chimney back almost imperceptibly 
parts, that is, the screens of the first 
pair arc gradually pulled apart, the 
footlights ami gas log are gradually 
turned on, and the tableau behind the 
fireplace, being more brightly illumi- 
nated, is dimly seen through the series 
of screens. Slowly the success ive pairs 
of screens are drawn aside, and the 
tableau becomes quite distinct. Then 
the process is reversed, the screens are 
gradually replaced, the lights arc low- 
ered and the dream fades away; bright- 
ens and fades again ; brightens and 
fades, till gone entirely. The screens 
are always slowly moving while the 
tableau is exposed, and this makes the 
illusory effect. It is evident that the 
success of this plan depends principally 
on the coordination with which the 
screens arc operated. “Cinderella,*’ and 
many other tales based on the vagaries 
of the mind and having their source in 
glowing embers, can thus be presented. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

The Glass-and-Hat Trick 

The effect of this trick is as follows: 

The performer first exhibits a small 
table, about 2 ft. square, the top of 
which is covered with black velvet. He 
requests the loan of a Derby hat and a 
handkerchief, then takes an ordinary 
glass, filled with water, and places it on 
the table top, covers it with the hand- 
kerchief, and sets the hat on top of the 
glass. He then withdraws a short dis- 
tance, and at a command, the glass ap- 
pears to pass slowly through both hand- 
kerchief and hat until the hat rests on 
the table top. The hat is then taken up 
and is handed to the owner, who finds 
the glass of water in the hat. 

While this, is seemingly impossible, 
the effect can be easily accomplished 
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and the necessary apparatus can be 
made up cheaply if a table of suitable 
size can be had, although a kitchen table 
may be used if so desired, but a table 
about 2 ft. square is preferred, because 
it can be easily carried. The table is 
prepared as follows: Procure a block 
of wood, about 2 in. square and V/* in. 
thick, and glue it to the under side of 
the table in the center. Bore a 14-in. 
hole through both the table top and the 
block of wood. The top of the table 
must be covered with some black cloth, 
such as velvet. Using the hole bored as 
a center, cut out a piece of the table top 
to correspond with the diameter of the 
glass to be used, and about y s in. deep. 
Fit into this depression a piece of round 
sheet brass. Procure a %>in. rod, about 
C in. long, and fasten the brass disk to 
one end of it so that the disk will fit into 
the round depression when the rod is 
run through the hole in the table top 
’ and block. The other, or lower, end of 
the rod is filed fiat, and a small hole is 
drilled through it, the edges being 
smoothed to receive a thread. The top 
of the brass disk is covered with the 
same material as is used for covering 
the table top. This will make it appear 
to be one piece covering .he table top. 
Fasten a strong black thread io c:;c 
corner of the table top on the under 
idc, and run it through the hole drilled 
through the end of the rod, then over a 
small window-curtain roller fastened 
: the opposite corner of the table 
top, where the thread is run down a 
table leg and through another pulley 
out under a rug or the floor to an assist- 
ant where the thread will not be seen. 
rrUf% metal disk can then be controlled 
without any apparent power. If the 
rod extends under the table too far, 
drape some velvet or fancy cloth around 
the table edge to cover it. 

To begin the trick, the performer ex- 
hibits the glass of water, then sets it 
on the table just back of the disk, and 
in placing the borrowed handkerchief 
it is put on the disk rather than the 
glass. As the handkerchief is held in 
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front of the glass the assistant pulls the 
disk up ; thus the handkerchief is placed 
on the disk and the glass of water is left 
uncovered just behind it. The per- 
former then starts to put the borrowed 
hat on the glass, crown up, and when, 
seeing his mistake, he apologizes, turns 
the hat over, and in doing so picks up 
the glass of water and places it in the 
hat. The hat is then set on the disk 
with the crown down. In turning the 
hat the glass is taken up with the first 
two fingers of the right hand. When 
the hat is raised, the glass is also raised 
with it, and while doing this the hat is 
slanted so as to hide the glass. In turn- 
ing the hat over, the glass is brought 
into it. This is quite hard to explain, 
but a little practice will enable the per- 
former to make no mistake. When the 
hat is placed on the disk the assistant 
slowly lets the disk down. It is very 
necessary to let the hat down slowly, as 
a sudden jerk is apt to tumble the hat 
over and spoil it as well as the trick. 
When the hat comes to rest on the table 
top, it is removed and handed to the 
owner with the glass of water in it. 

THE.BOY MECHANIC -1919 

Wooden Lock with Combination Key 

The lock shown in the sketch and 
detailed drawings is made entirely of 
wood, and it is nearly impossible to 
pick or open it without the use of the 
key. The casing of the lock is 5 by 5 
in. and 1 in. thick, of hard wood, oak 
being suitable for this as well as for 
the other parts. Three tumblers, a 


bolt, and a keeper are requircdT The 
key is shown inserted, indicating how 

the tumblers arc raised by it. The bolt 
is slotted and a screw placed through 
it to prevent it from being moved too 



KEY 


LUCK CASINO 


TUMBLER 


This Lock is Made Entirely of Wood and cannot be 

Picked Easily 


far. The lock and keeper are bolted 
into place on a door with carriage 
oolts, the heads being placed on the 
outer side. 

The detailed drawing shows the 
parts, together with the dimensions of 
each, which must be followed closely. 
'Flic lock casing is grooved with two 
grooves, extending the length of the 
grain and connected by open mortises, 

all V 2 in. in depth. The spacing of the 
mortises and the grooves is shown in 
the views of the casing. Three tum- 
blers. \ 2 in. square and 2 ^ in. long, are 
required. The bolt is \' 2 by 1 by S in., 
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The Details of Construction must be Observed Care- 
fully and the Parts Made Accurately to 
Insure Satisfactory Operation 

and the key '/4 by 'V\ by R y» in., and 
notched as shown. All the parts of the 
lock must he fitted carefully, sand- 
papered smooth, and oiled to give a 
finish that will aid in the operation, as 
well as protect the wood. Aside from 
its practical use, this lock is interesting 
as a piece of mechanical construction. 
— B. Francis Dashiell, Baltimore, Md. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Caricature Pantograph 

A simple little device that will afford 
endless amusement to the youngsters, and 
to the ciders also, is the caricature panto- 
graph illustrated. 

For the base, a piece of soft wood, 
about 18 in. sejuare, is selected. The 
tracer and pivot arms may also be of soft 
wood, and should be about 10 in. long. 
The turntable should he laid out on a 
piece of thin soft wood, and eight equi- 
distant boles, about Vx in. in diameter. 


A mystifying card trick, in which 
the performer makes use of the en- 
chanted card frame shown in detail in 
the illustration, is as follows:* A pack 
of playing cards is given to one of (he 
spectators, who selects a card, noting 
the number and suit. The card is then 
placed in an envelope and burned by 
the spectator. The performer takes 
the ashes and loads them into a pistol, 
which he aims at a small frame, shown 
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This holds the table firmly. At the front 
of the baseboard, five holes are drilled to 
fit the pin on which the pivot arm swings. 
These holes are laid out on a 10-in. arc. 

Before screwing down the pivot arm, 
place one or two small washers between 
it and the tracer arm, and between pivot 

TuRnTABlC — v X 1 RACER ARM 


BLUNT NtEbLt 


PENCIL 


Ludicrous and Mirih-nrovokin^ Pictures nrc 
Made With the Simple Pantograph Illustrated. Try 
It on a Profile Picture of One of Your Friends 

arm and base, so that the tracer arm will 
be about Y; in. above the turntable. 

Tack a profile, or silhouette picture, to 
the turntable, and a sheet of blank paper 
to the other end of the base. Trace the 
profile by means of the blunt needle; a 
comical picture will* be produced by the 
pencil on the other end of the tracer arm. 

It is possible to obtain five different pic- 
tures from one copy by merely moving the 
pivot successively from one of the holes in 
the base to another, while, by removing 
the peg, turning the table until another 
notch registers with the hole, and re- 
inserting the peg, many other transforma- 
tions arc produced. 

THE RCY MECHANIC - 1919’ • 

The Enchanted Card Frame 
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SECTION THROUGH CENTER 


A Pocket is Cut into the Frame, and Filled with Ulack Sand, Obscuring the Card When the Frame is Inverted 


;is empty, and set upon a tabic a few 
Joel, distant. The frame is covered 
with a handkerchief, and the pistol is 
fired at the frame. On removing the 
handkerchief the selected and de- 
stroyed card appears in the frame, from 
which it is taken at the hack. 

The trick is performed as follows: 
A forced deck is prepared having 2-1 
like cards, and the hacks of the cards 
are held to the spectators when a card 
is selected. The frame is made of a 
molding 2 in. wide, mitered at the cor- 
ners, and of the size indicated, the 
opening being (5% by ^ 1 /j in. The gen- 
eral views of the frame in normal posi- 
tion and inverted are shown in Figs. 1 
and 5. A pocket is cut in the lower 
edge of the frame at the back, as shown 
in detail in Fig. 2. A pane of glass is 
fitted into the frame, and on the three 
edges other than the one having a 
pocket, strips of cardboard, % in. thick, 
are glued, as a bearing for a second 
piece of glass, as shown in Fig 4. The 
back of the frame is fitted with a cover 
of thin wood, and a hinged door is 
arranged in the center of the back, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 


A mat of black cardboard is fitted 
into the frame to form a background 
behind the card, Fig. 1. The pocket at 
• he bottom is filled with black sand— 
that used 1 y sign painters is satisfac- 
tory — and the frame is ready to receive 
the card for the ^performance of the 
trick. One of the cards from the forced 
deck is placed in the frame. By in- 
verting the latter the sand is caused to 
run between the glass partitions, con- 
cealing the card on the black mat be- 
hind it. in this condition it is exhibited 
to the spectators and then placed upon 
the table. A handkerchief is thrown 
over it. The pistol is one of the toy 
variety and a cap is fired in it. In 
picking up the frame the performer 
turns it over, while removing the 
handkerchief, so that the black sand 
runs back into the pocket in the frame. 
— Harry Marcelle, Honolulu, H. I. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 19 :9 

Magic Candles Explained 

Br CLIFFORD WAYNE 


C LEVER and baffling; though it may 
be, the magic-candle trick may 
be performed easily and with profes- 
sional skill by a person who has 
made a few simple preparations. The 
illustration shows the candles arranged 
on a table made of a music stand. 

Candles, cigars, or pencils may be 
used, but for the purpose of this 
description the 
form c l* will be 
used. The can- 
dles arc of di Hel- 
en t colors but of 
the same size and 
weight. The ma- 
nipulation is as 
follows: 

Exhibit a tube 
of br a s s, card- 
board, or other 
suitable material, 
just large enough 
to contain a can- 
dle. Then retire 
from the room, 
leaving the tube 
on the table while 
one of t he specta- 
tors selects one of 
the candles and 
places it into the 
tube, covering the 
end of the latter 
securely with a 

small cap. The other candles arc hidden 
before the performer is permitted to re- 
turn. The trick is to announce the 
color of the candle contained in the 
box by merely passing the hand over 
it several times. The box and candle 
are passed out for inspection and will 
bear it if properly prepared. 


The secret of the trick is this: The 
first candle, for example, the white one, 
is unprepared. The second, a blue one, 
has concealed in it, % in. from the top, 
a small piece of magnetized steel. The 
third candle, a red one, has a similar 
bar concealed at the middle ; the fourth, 
a magnetized bar *4 in. from the bot- 

candle has the bar 
at a point halfway 
between the mid- 
dle and the bot- 
tom. The candles 
arc made of wood 
and the magnets 
may readily be 
i m bedded in 
them. They arc 
made of two 
pieces glued to- 
gether like a pen- 
cil. 

The performer 
hides a small com- 
pass- in his palm. 
It is held in place 
by a wire clip, 
gripped between 
the second and 
third fingers near 
the knuckles. A 
wave of the hand 
over the lube con- 
taining a candle 
will affect the 
compass if any candle other than the 
while one is used. Its needle will vi- 
brate when approaching the concealed 
magnet, and by determining quickly 
the position of the magnet, the color 
may he announced. 

Those who offer guesses usually in- 
sist that some electrical device is used. 



Mysterious Passes over the Concealed Candle arc 
Made and Its Color Announced 


tom, and the fifth 



UJ 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1910 
A Perpetual-Motion Puzzle 

The fallacy of perpetual motion is 
now so generally understood that the 
description of a new scheme for attain- 



lral.es such a device, apparently suc- 
cessful, and the discovery «>f the error 
in ii is holh instructive and interesting. 

Mount a horseshoe magnet on a 
wooden base, and into the latter cut a 
continuous groove along the three sides 
of a triangle opposite the poles of the 
magnet, N and S. Suspend a long, 
narrow bar magnet on a universal joint 
from a standard. A pin projects into 
the groove from the lower end. which 
is its north pole, and can move only 
along the triangular course. 

Start the device with the suspended 
magnet in the position shown. The 
lower end will tend to move in the di- 
rection of the arrows, because in so 
doing it is getting farther away from 
the repelling north pole of the horse- 
shoe magnet and nearer the attracting 
south pole, which action will bring it 
to the corner of the triangle in the fore- 
ground. It will next move down the 
side as indicated by the arrow, because 
along that line it is nearer the attract- 
ing south than the repelling north 
pole. When it reaches the end of its 
trip, at the angle between the poles of 
the magnet, the attraction and rcpul- 
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sion will be balanced, but a slight jar 
w.ll carry the traveler beyond the 
angle. 

The third leg of the triangle will be 
covered similarly, the north pole re- 
pelling the traveler. On this basis the 
motion should continue indefinitely, 
hut a test will show that it will not 
do so. 

The corners of the triangle should 
>e rounded slightly and it would be 
better to use several banging magnets, 
llcxibly connected, so that when one 
is at the dead center the others will 
carry the traveler on. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

The Magic Clock Hand 

• 

The hand, or pointer, is the only 
working part needed to perforin the 
trick. A clock face can be drawn on 
, any piece of white papc*\ and a pin 
stuck in its center on which the hand 
revolves. The hand A is cut from a 
piece of sheet brass, and may be in 
any form or design desired, but it must 
balance perfectly on the axle, which 
passes through %-in. hole in the 
center, or else the ‘magic part will fail. 
The illustration shows a good d esign 
with dimensions that will cause it to 
balance well; however, this can be ad- 
justed by removing some metal from 
the end that is heavier with a file or 
tinner’s snips, or a bit of solder may 
be stuck to the lighter end. 

A disk, B, is cut front a piece of sheet 
brass, 1 Vs in. in diameter, twelve -in. 
holes are drilled at equal distances 
apart near the edge, and a %-m. hole 
is drilled in its center. This disk is 
soldered to the hand where both V4~m. 
holes will coincide. It is necessary to 
procure two washers, C and D, that 
arc embossed, or raised, in the center, 
and about I’/t in. in diameter. These 
can be pu; chased from a dealer in cur- 
tain rods, the rod parts wanted being 
the washers used on the ends. A care- 
ful mechanic can raise the center por- 
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Dolt'll of a Hand That will Balance Well and tho 
Parti for Its Axle 


ticm of a brass disk by beating it over 
a bole witli a ball-pecn hammer. 

^ One of the washers, C, has a spring, 
I', soldered at one end, ami the other 
carries a small projection that will en- 
gage the holes in the disk, B. The 
projection can be made by driving the 
metal out with a center punch, set on 
the opposite side. 

The washer D is provided with a 
lead weight, F, and a !4-in. stud, G, 
is soldered in the center. The stud has 
a Mo-in. hole drilled through its center 
for the pin axle. The weight is made 
by filling the washer with melted lead, 
which when cold is removed and sawn 
in two. One piece is then stuck in the 
washer with shellac. The stud is Vs 
in. long with the upper part, about *4 
in. iir length, filed, or turned down, 
smaller, and threaded. Just below the 
thread, or on the shoulder, the body is 
filed square to (it a square hole filed 
in the face washer C carrying the 
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spring. This square hole and stud end 
are necessary in order that both 
washers may turn together. 

The dial can he made of a piece of 
thick cardboard, or thin wood, with the 
numbers from i to 12 painted on, like 
a clockface. A pin. Mg hi. in diameter, 
or an ordinary large pin, is run through 
the center so that it will project on 
the face side on which the hand is to 
revolve. 



A N*l ,nb . cr , is Mentioned 
and Uic Performer Give* 
the Washers a Twist to 
Set the Concealed 
Welpht so That the 
Hand When lluni' 
on the Dial will be’ 
Drawn to Point Out 
the Number 
Selected 


The washer D with the weight is 
placed on the rear side of the hand 
with the fixed stud run through the 
hole in the center of the hand ; then 
the washer C is placed on the square 
part of the stud, and the nut J, which 
should have a round, knurled edge, is 
turned on the threads. This will cause 
the projection on the spring E to en- 
gage one of the small holes on the 
disk 13. In turning the two washers, 
C and D, with the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand, the projection 
snapping into the holes of the disk 13 
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can be felt. The hand is placed on the 
pin of the clock face, and the 
washers are turned so that the 
weight will make it point to 
12 . Scratch a mark on the 
hand at H, also mark a line 
on the front washer at this 
point. These lines are neces- 
sary, as they enable the per- 
former to know how many 
holes to snap the spring over 
to have the hand point at any 
desired number. 

By reversing the hand it will 
>oint to a different number; 
or instance, if set for 8 and 
put on the pin backward, it 
will point to 4, and so on, with 
other settings. The dial can 
be held in the hand, hung on 
a stand, or fastened to a wall, 
and can lie used to tell the day 
of the week, time of day, cards 
selected, etc. The audience 
can call for any number on the 
clock face, and the setting of 
the disks is an easy matter 
while holding the hand, or pointer, in 
the hands, so that it cannot be detected 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1919 

The Magic of Numbers 

By JAMES L. LANYON 

That there arc a great many magic 
squares; that the numbers in these 
squares arc arranged according to a 
definite system ; that squares with very 
remarkable properties are easily con- 
structed, arc facts not generally 
known. 

Consider the magic square A of 16 
numbers. Add up any four num- 
bers straight across, tip and down, or 
diagonally — 10 ways in all — and the 
sum in each case will he 3 1. But that 
is not all: Take the four numbers in 
any one quarter of the square, as for 
example, 15, 10, 4, and 5, and the sum 
will be 34; or take the four central 
numbers, or the four corner numbers, 
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and the result will be the same. But 
even this docs not exhaust the magic 
of the square. Add any four numbers 
arranged symmetrically around the 
center, as 3, 10, 8, and 13, or 10, 4, 7, 
and 13, and the result will also be 34. 
In fact, it is really not necessary to 
have them arranged symmetrically, be- 
cause it will be found that four num- 
bers arranged as arc G, 10, 11, and 7, 
or 1, 4, 1G, and 13 will produce the same 
magic number of 34. 

There arc two other combinations 
of the 1G numbers that will give the 
same result. They arc shown at B and 
C. In fact the second one, B, not only 
exhibits some of the former combina- 
tions, but also includes such sols of 
four as 14, 5, 3, and 12, or 15, 8, 2 , and 

1 ), which places to the credit of this 
square numerous combinations. Such 
special features as this simply add an- 
. other element of mystery and interest. 
Thus, while the square B has these two 
combinations exclusively to its credit, 
the first, A, and the third, C, have such 
special arrangements as 5, 1G, 1, and 12, 
or 15, G, 11, and 2. Also 10, 3, 5, and 
1G, or 4, 5, 14, and 11, making the total 
number of such combinations for the 
first square 34. 

Magic squares of 25 numbers also 
have remarkable properties. Examine 
the square D and note the many pos- 
sible combinations graphically set forth 
in the small diagrams. Not only do 
any five numbers in a row or along a 
diagonal make G5, but almost any four 
arranged around the center, with the 
center number 13 added, will give the 
same result. 

This square is a good example by 
v hicli to illustrate one of the methods 
of construction of these interesting de- 
vices. Thus, place 1 in the middle 
square of the top row, and then write 
the numbers down consecutively, al- 
ways working in the direction of the 
arrows as indicated. When any num- 
ber falls outside, as number 2 does at 
the start, drop down to the extreme 
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The Magic Squares Shown Afford 
Much Interest to the Experimenter 
in Such Devices: The Mastery of 
the Principle Underlying Some of 
Them will Enable One to Mystify 
and Interest Onlookers, with Little 
Chance of the Simple Method being 
Discovered 


square in the next row and insert the 
number there, as was done in this case. 
U will be observed that 4 falls outside, 
and so it is moved to the proper square 

as suggested, which will be at the ex- 
treme left of the next row above. Con- 
tinuing, it is found that at G it is neces- 
sary to drop down one square and 
continue in the direction of the arrows. 
At !> it is necessary to drop down to the 
proper extreme square as shown. The 
next number, 10, must again be pro- 
vided for at the square on the left of 
the next higher row. The square ahead 
being already Idled, 1 1 is placed below; 
after this there is “clear sailing’ for a 
time. In this manner magic squares 
with seven or nine numbers to the side 
may be made easily. When puzzles 
and catch problems are under discus- 
sion, it is always mystifying to take 
one’s pencil and quickly make out a 
magic square according to this easily 
remembered method. The small dia- 
grams at D suggest some of the com- 
binations. 

Another method of constructing a 
square of 25 numbers diagonally is 
shown at K. Place the outside num- 
bers in the open spaces at the opposite 


side of t ho square, maintaining the 
same tiinngular relation, which results 
in the at raugemeut shown at F. While 
this combination is entirely different 
from the previous one, it: exhibits the 
same mysterious properties. 

Although they do not contain quite 
so many combinations, the three magic 
squares shown at G all add up to this 
same magic number of (>5, straight 
across, diagonally, and many other 
ways. A square with seven numbers 
to the side, worked out according to 
the first method described, is illustrated 
at II. The magic number here is 175. 
Since the general principle is similar 
to that involved in the squares de- 
scribed in detail, the working out of the 
numerous combinations of the squares 
shown at G and II will be left to the 
interested experimenter. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

A Simple Cipher Code 

Adapted for Use in Private Correspondence 

Bv CAPT. W. H. WALDRON, U. S. Army 


H 


AVE you ever needed a secret 
code in which to couch the con- 
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tents of a message intended for the 
eyes of one person alone? If you have, 
you will remember the difficulties that 
were experienced in making up the 
code and enciphering your letter. Here 
is a cipher code that may be mastered 
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The Cipher Code Illustrated in These Diagrams may 
he Adapted for Wide Uses by the Substitution of 
Appropriate Key Words lor Those Shown 

in a few minutes; one that is most diffi- 
cult to decipher by any person other 
than those having the key words, and 
that is very simple when once under- 
stood. 

H is commonly known as the “Play 
Fair” code and is in use in some of the 
foreign military services. Jl is a sub- 
stitutive cipher which operates with 
one or more key words, two letters in 
the code being substituted for each two 
letters in the text of the message. In 
preparing the cipher code by this 
method the key words are selected by 
the correspondents and their location 
in the cipher square mutually agreed 
upon. A large square divided into 25 
smaller squares is drawn, as shown in 
Fig. I, and the letters of the key words 
entered into their proper spaces, the re- 
maining spaces being filled by other 
letters of the alphabet. The key words 
must not contain duplicate letters. The 
letters J and J arc considered as one 
and entered in the same space, the let- 
ter I being invariably used in encipher- 
ing. 

Suppose that the two words “grant” 
and “field” have been selected for the 
key, the same to be entered respectively 
in the spaces on the first and third hori- 
zontal lines of the square. Then the 
basis of the construction would be as 
indicated in Fig. J. Now til! in the re- 
maining fifteen spaces of the square 
with other letters of the alphabet, be- 


ginning at the blank space at the left 
of the second line, entering the letters 
in rotation and not using any letter of 
the key words. The completed cipher 
would then appear as shown in Fig. 2. 

The text of the message to be sent is 
then divided into groups of two letters 
each and the equivalent substituted for 
each pair. Where two like letters fall 
in the same pair the letter X is inserted 
between them and when the message 
is deciphered this additional letter is 
disregarded. If one letter is loft over 
after the last pair, simply add an X 
lo it and make a pair. 

Suppose it is desired to send this 
message in the cipher: “Will you meet 
me as agreed.” Having three pairs of 
the same letter, it will be necessary to 
break them up by placing the letter X 
between them. The message will then 
he paired off as follows: 

WI J,x LY OU ME XE TM KA SA UK EX ED 

The message may now he enciphered, 
after considering three simple rules for 
guidance: Every pair of letters in the 
square must he either in the same ver- 
tical line; in the same horizontal line; 
or at the diagonally opposite corners of 
a rectangle formal by the smaller 
sqtiarcs within the large square. 

In the first case, R and P arc in the 
same vertien! line (the second), and the 
next letter below, in each case, is sub- 
stituted for R and P, which arc C and 
W. If the pair consists of K and Y 
(fourth vertical), substitute L for IC 
and go to the first horizontal line 
(fourth vertical) for Y, substituting N 
for Y. In the second case 13 and II are 
in t he same horizontal line (the sec- 
ond). and thus substitute the next let- 
ters to the right, which arc C and K. 
If the pair consists of P and U (fourth 
horizontal), substitute Q for P and 
then go back to the first vertical line 
(fourth horizontal) and substitute O 
for U. In the third case, R and S are at 
the opposite corners of a rectangle. 
Each letter of the pair is substituted by 
the letter in the other corner of the 
rectangle on the same horizontal line 
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with it. Then R would be represented 
by N, and S would be represented by 
P. To illustrate further, NE would be 
represented by AL; BZ would be rep- 
resented by MV; TP by RU. 

The message may now be enciphered, 
applying the rules : 

WI J.X I,r OU MB XB TM BA SA Gl: EX ED 

BP EY SX PO II D AQ MD QII QN BA QA I.K 

In sending this message, to make it 
more difficult for the inquisitive cipher 
expert, divide the substituted letters 
into words of five each and give him 
the added task of determining whether 
the cipher used is the transposition or 
the substitution method. The message 
ready to hand to the telegrapher would 
read : 

BPRYS NPOIID AQMDQ T1QNRA QAI.EX 

In deciphering a message the method 
is reversed, l ake the message as re- 
ceived, divide the letters into pairs, and 
disregard the final X, which was put in 
to make a live-letter worth Then apply 
the key reversed. Practice it on the 
above message to get the system with 
respect to letters occurring at the end 
of the lines. Where the letters of a 
pair are in the same vertical line. sub- 
stitute for cadi the letter above; where 
they arc in the same horizontal line, 
substitute the letter to the left; where 

they arc in the corners of a rectangle, 
substitute tin letters at the opposite 
corners on the same horizontal line. 

To test the understanding of the sys- 
tem, the message given in l 7 ig. 3. with 
the key words “chair" in the first hori- 
zontal line and “optun" in the fourth 
line, may be deciphered. The message 
to he deciphered is as follows: 

F<»Y1J0 lltTEP IIKWIKI APAIIQ TMMZM RRFfU 
riCXM HIM X M AOEl’A Do NK(; BAX AX. 

A Magic Cabinet 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1919 

The performer calls the attention of 
his audience to a cabinet mounted on 
short legs and having doors in the 
front, back, and top. The hack door is 
opened, then the top and front, and an 
arm is thrust through to show that the 
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cabinet is empty and without double 
doors or double walls. The performer 
also puts his wand beneath the box to 
show that there is no deception there. 
The doors arc then closed, except the 
top, and reaching down, he takes out 
any number of articles, from handker- 
chiefs to rabbits, and then Die front 
door is opened to show Jhe box is 
empty, but upon closing the front door 
again, lie is still able to produce articles 
until the supply is exhausted. Won- 
derful though this trick may appear, it 
is very simple, and if a person is handy 
with tools, it can he made from lumber 
taken from a packing box. 

To make the cabinet, nail together, 
in the shape of a rectangle, two pieces, 
Hi in. long, I I in. wide, and in. thick, 
and two pieces I t in. scpiarc and */> hi. 
thick. To one of the latter pieces fasten 
four legs, one at each corner. In the 
opposite piece, or the top, make an 
• * pening in the center, <S in. square. 
Tin's opening is covered with a door 
Si/ 2 in. square, supplied with a knob to 
open it easily. A piece, JO in. long and 
1 l in. wide, with ail attached knob, is 
hinged to the front, for a door . also an- 
other for the back, hinged in the same 
manner and with a knob. In the back 
I here is a cutout made, 9 in. long and 
7 in. wide, in 1 he center. In this open- 
ing a swinging box is hung to hold the 
articles taken from the cabinet. The 
swinging box is made of two pieces, 9 
in. long and 7 in. wide, and two pieces 
about Yj in. larger each way, nailed to- 
gether on ends, cut triangular. This 
box is hinged in the opening so that it 
will swing in or out as desired and 
show a panel on either side of the door. 
The front door should have a panel 
nailed on each side of equal size, to 
make both doors appear alike. 

After loading all the things desired 
to be show n in the triangular b ox, start 
the trick by pushing this box into the 
cabinet and showing the outside; then 
open the back, and in doing so, push 
the triangular box out as the door 
swings back and away from the au- 
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Tossing Cards Accurately so That They will Fall 
into a Receptacle* Set at a Distance 

THE BOY MECHANIC -1919 

The Mystic Climbing Ring 

The performer hands out a wand 
for examination and borrows a finger 

ring. He holds 

S vvan ^ * n h* 8 

/ Ly •.» hand, point up- 

'T j ward, and drops 
A V X the ring on it, 

jj \ T/ then m a k c s 

\ mcsmer ' c -passes 

j \ over the wand 

T with the other, 
P .m I i alines 1 lie 

i r * n ff to climl> 

; Mm/ F toward the top, 

stop at any place 
desired, pass 
backward, and at last fall from the 
wand. The wand and ring arc ex- 
amined again by the audience. 

To produce this little trick, the per- 
former must first provide himself with 
a round, black stick, about Tt in. long, 
a piece of No. GO black cotton thread, 
about .S in. :ong. and a small bit of 
beeswax. Tic one end of the thread 
to the lop button on the coat and to 
the free end stick the beeswax, which 
is stuck to the lower button until ready 
for 1 lie trick. 


Open tlie Front Door ami Top of tlic Cabinet and 
It will Appear Empty 

ing to be seen but the panel. Open the 
fronl door and top, and the cabinet will 
appear empty. Close b«»lh front and 
back doors, and i:i making this change, 
push the triangular box in, and begin 
to lake the tilings out through tlic top 

door. 

By careful construction tlic cabinet 
can be made so ih.it the doors will open 
freely and die triangular box swing 
easily so that it will not be seen in op- 
erating it. With a clever performer 
this trick is without ail equal, as many 
variations can be made in the perform- 
ance. 


THE BOY MECHANIC -1919 

Tossing a Card at a Mark Accurately 

There is an interesting old game 
that can be played instead of solitaire. 
It consists in trying to toss the great- 
est number of cards into a small basket 
or an upturned stiff hat, set at a dis- 
tance. If the cards are held as shown 
at A, and tossed as at B, they may be 
thrown with surprising accuracy. 
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After the wand is returned, secretly 
stick the waxed end to the top of the 
wand, then drop the ring: on it. Mov- 
ing' the wand slightly from oneself will 
cause the ring to move upward, and 
relaxing, it causes the ring to fall. In 
the final stage remove the thread and 
hand out the wand for examination. 
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onal. and a length greater than the width 
D of the smaller block. Some notches 
can be made in the sides of the rectangular 
hole, as illustrated; these have nothing: to 
do with the puzzle except that they arc 
quite likely to lead the victim astray in 
guessing at its solution. If the hole is 

made according to these directions, the 
small block can be thrust through it, and 


A Wooden Key-and King-Puzzle 

By E. K. V/EHRY 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

A PUZZLE which will baffle the in- 
7 1 geimity of many a skilled mechanic 
is illustrated liv the drawing. The mys- 
tciy of course is as to how the two blocks 
are pul together. The small block, or 
key, may be made to slide very tightly in 
the bole in the larger one; it is thus ap- 
parent that it could not have been fitted 
in by any cutting process. The frame, or 
ring, should be made of good slrnight- 
graiiicd soft wood, ami the key of hard 
\vo.<»il. both of about the same thickness. 

'Pile surface of both blocks may be planed 
smooth, so that llie blocks can be in- 
spected all over for glued joints; there 
are no joints in either block. 

The method of making t he puzzle is as 
follows: (Til the two blocks to shape 

outside, and cut notches in the sides of 
the key so that dimension A. in t lie draw- 
ing. will I c just slightly less than dimen- 
sion H. Now caliper the diagonal of 
this smaller section, this giving the di- 
mension C. Cut a rectangular hole in 
the center of the large block, of a width 
E, just slightly greater than this diag- 



Nol Only Oic Amateur bill Kvci. Uic Skilled Mcclinnic 
may lie Mystified by a l’uxile Winch Any Hoy 
can Make Out of Two Wooden Blocks 


turned upon its side, so as to occupy the 
position it will have in the completed 
puzzle. 

The ring block is now thoroughly 
steamed or boiled in water, for otic hour. 
It is then gripped in a good bench vise, 
with the key fitted into it, and screwed 
up as lightly as possible. When the 
wood has yielded .i little, the vise is 
screwed up again, and so on until the 
ring is compressed to grip (he key tightly 
between its two sides. Then let the 
puzzle stand in the vise until the next 
day. when it will he dry. and can he rc- 



Various Wooden Animals are Shown Held in Wooden Frames or •• Traps. * Ail Made on the Same Principle 
as the Simple Puzzle. In the Center Is a Rather li ve Complicated Specimen, 
but Also Made without Joints of Any Kind 
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moved. Two stout, hard clamps can be 
used instead of a vise. 

After one’s friends have been sufficient- 
ly mystified by iiie question of how the 
two blocks were ever put together in this 
fashion, it is a simple matter to place the 
puzzle in boiling water again for about 
20 minutes, when the ring block will 
swell to its original dimensions, and the 
key can be taken out quite easily. 

The photograph shows a number of 
modifications of the puzzle. All of them 
involve the same principle as the simple 
key-.nn! ring puzzle. Such a collection 
will form a curious ornament to the 
craftsman’s shop or home. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1 925 

Mystifying Transformation of Water 

into Ink and Wine 

Seen by the audience, the magician ex- 
hibits a pitcher of water and drinks some 
of it to show it has not been “doctored.” 

I'.ight empty water glasses are arranged 
on a board across two chairs. The 
magician pours water into the first glass 
ami it remains water, but when water is 
poured into the second it turns inky 
Idack. The third glass will remain clear. 

«nid the fourth assumes the appearance of 
ink. The contents of the four glasses are 
poured into the pitcher and all lias the as- 
pect of ink. The magician then pours the 
'‘ink” into glasses 1, 2, 3, and 4. lie pours 
i he inky fluid into the fifth glass and it 
turns to water again, lie pours all back 
into the pitcher and all is water. The 
first live glasses are filled with the water, 
but in the sixth it changes to the appear- 
ance of claret wine. The contents of all 
six glasses arc poured back, and he has a 
pitcher of wine, 'flic first six glasses 
arc tilled with the wine-colored fluid which 
turns to water when poured into the 
seventh glass. The liquid is again re- 
turned to ti « pitcher, and all is water 
again. All eight glasses are filled with 
water from the pitcher and no change 
occurs in any lnit the last, the water as- 
suming the appearance of milk. 

The preparation is simple. Glasses 1 
and 3 arc unprepared; glasses 2 and 4 
contain 10 drops of a strong solution of 
ferric chloride; glass 5 contains 10 drops 
of a saturated solution of oxalic acid; 
glass 6 has 10 drops of ammonia; glass 7 
holds 60 drops of sulphuric acid, the last 
glass contains a leaspoonful of tincture of 
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resin, and the pitcher, a pinch of tannic 
acid. The chemicals are all poisonous 
and should be carefully handled. 

The operation is also simple. Fill the 
lust four glasses, pour them back; fill the 
lust five, pour them back; fill the first six 
and return to (he pitcher, and then fill all 
eight glasses.— Frederick C. Davis, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

• • 

A Simple Paper Puzzle 

An entertaining and clever puzzle can 
be made from a piece of paper and some 
string. It will give the puzzle fan some- 
thin g t o 



this hole should be wide enough to permit 
t he paper loop to pass through it as 
shown in the lower drawing. A card- 
board disk, about 1 in. in diameter, is 
tied to each end of a short piece of 
string. 

The puzzle apparently consists of pass- 
ing the twine through the loop in the 
paper and the pasteboard disks through 
the round hole, which, it should be re- 
membered. is only half their diameter. 
'Flic trick is easily accomplished by pull- 
ing the loop of paper formed by the slits 
through the smaller hole as far as it will 
come, passing one of t lie disks through 
it. as indicated in the lower drawing, and 
then allowing 1 lie loop to go back to its 
original position. — S. Leonard Baslin, 
Bournemouth, Eng. 
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the tabic, the blank card taking; its place. 
The cards are then closed and fanned 
out. the hand showing four blank cards, 
as in Fig. 5. In the second trick, an ace 
of diamonds is held in one hand and an 
ace of spades in the other, but while held 
in full view of the audience, the cards 
change places. The prepared cards are 
made from two aces of diamonds, from 


*> HAND - 
OF ACES 


FAKK 

F.o.3 


Cents* of t 
ace orsPAO 


HAMO Ol 
OUANK3 


Two Effective Card Tricks 
That can be Presented by the 
Amateur or Professional Per- 
former without Any Apparatus 
Other than Cards Prepared in 
Advance 


which he does. He then 
lays the king of spades 
on the table. The cards 
ate then closed up and 
turned over so that the 
card? are held at what is 
the top of the cards in 
the first presentation of the four kings. 
Then, the cards are fanned out to show 
the four aces, as in Fig. 4. The index 
numbers in the corners of the aces should 
be erased or covered up, otherwise it will 
be impossible to show the blank cards. 

The manipulator now states that by 
placing a blank card, which he picks up 
from the table, where the ace of spades 
is, the spots will disappear from all the 
cards. The ace of spades is placed on 


THE FAKE SPAOE IS SLIPPED FROM 

ONE CAPD TO 

r - ANOTHER 


wJuch the corner index pips and letters 
have been erased. An ace of spades is 
also required, the center of which is cut 
from the rest of the card as indicated in 
Fig. 6. which shows the appearance of the 

three prepared cards. 
In presenting this par- 
ticular trick, an ace of 
diamonds is held in 
each hand, but only 
one of them is visible 
to the audience, the 
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oilier being concealed underneath the ace 
that has been cut from the card. The 
performer then announces his intention 
of making the cards change places. He 
turns the backs of the cards toward the 
audience, and, with the hands apart, be- 
gins moving the cards back and forth, 
bringing them a little closer to each 
other at each pass. Finally, when the 
edges touch, as in Fig. 7, the false center 
from (lie card is slipped over and onto 
the other card; this done, the cards are 
moved back and forth, gradually separat- 
ing them, and their faces are again turned 
to the audience, when, to all appearance, 
the cards have changed their positions. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Simple Geometrical Trick 

A simple geometrical trick that can be 
made from a piece of cardboard will pro- 
vide plenty ol entertainment at the efforts 

of others to prove 
that two identical 
circular-ring sec- 
tors arc of differ- 
ent sizes. 

Two concentric 
circles arc drawn 
on the cardboard 
with a compass, 
and these are care- 
fully divided into 
six equal parts, 
and two ring sec- 
tors arc cut out. 

Then place the 
sectors one above the other as below, and 
ask someone how much longer one piece 
is than the other. Unless the person has 
seen the experiment before, be will 
in variably say that one is considerably 
longer than the other. Now reverse the 
pieces and repeat the question. The fact 
that the two pieces are the same size can 
be established to the satisfaction of any- 
one by placing one on top of the other. — 
Norman Jlazen, Montreal, Qitc. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1 925 
The Magic Pill Box 

The magic pill box makes coins disap- 
pear and return at will; 'the trick is very 
simple, and any pill box can be fixed for 
performing it in a few minutes. 

Get. a regulation round pill box, and 
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cut a cardboard 
disk just large 
enough to fit into 
the bottom. Drop 
a coin in the box 
and put the lid 
on; then, turn it 
upside down and 
shake it, calling at- 
tention to the fact 

that the coin is still there, by the rattling 
inside. Now. pull she apart, holding 
the lid in 1 h left hand, so that the card- 
board disk covers the coin, which lias 
vanished. Then, still holding the lid up- 
side down, put them together again and 
reverse the operation, holding the bottom 
in the right hand; upon opening the box 
the coin will reappear. 

THE BOY MECHANIC -.1925 

Frying Eggs over an Unheated Table 

The entertainer who can get hold of a 
powerful electromagnet, as, for example, 
the field of an old-fashioned two-pole 
generator, will be able to arrange an exhi- 
bition that will puzzle many who consider 

t h e in s e Ives 
well-informed 
on electricity. 
He lias before 
him what ap- 
pears to be an 
o r d i n a r y 
wooden table. 
He announces 
that lie will fry 
eggs over it in 
an aluminum 
skillet. Some 
matches may 
be scattered 
over the table 
to prove that it is not heated, and specta- 
tors invited to satisfy themselves of the 
absence of heat by touching the tabic. 
After cracking and dropping ati egg or 
two into the skillet, the latter is held a 
few inches above the table, and the eggs 
arc speedily fried. An iron frying pan 
could be used, but the aluminum article 
is more effective, as no one can claim it 
is ‘inagnaGc/’ 

The explanation is, that under the table 
top arc the two powerful magnetic poles 
which arc energized with ordinary alter- 
nating current. The lines of magnetic 
force between the poles will, of course, 
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penetrate any nonconducting: material, 
such as wood, without the production of 
heat. But, when any sheet metal, such as 
the skillet, is held in the magnetic field, the 
rapid alternation in its direction, produces 
electric currents in the metal, which are 
known to motor designers under the name 
of “eddy currents" These currents, tra- 
versing the metal frying pan, have no 
other effect than to heat it by the ordinary 
process of heat production whenever a 
current encounters resistance. The fact 
that aluminum is nonmagnetic reduces the 
heating effect somewhat, as the lines of 
force arc “crowded out" of the aluminum 
instead of being "drawn in,” as they would 
In; with an iron skillet: However, if the 
magnet is sufficiently strong, there is still 
enough heat to fry the eggs. If there is 
too much, (he skillet can be held a little 
farther above the “stove,” that is, a little 
farther out of the direct line between the 
magnet poles. The matches on the table 
will remain utilightcd, but caution must 
1)0 taken to prevent bringing the skillet 
against them nr they will ignite from its 
boat. — Curtis Ralston, Chicago, 111. 






THE BOY MECHANIC -1925 
A Trick “Letter” 

Endless amusement will lie obtained 
from (he simple device illustrated, which 

is attached to 
S?«*ANO. ;,U 0r< ' inJlr >' 

wirc. sheet of letter 

paper, folded 
v I \ up and placed 

I J) \ \ in an cnvel- 

\ ope. On open- 

\ * n s , * >e su P“ 

'yS posed “letter,” 

the recipient 
strips Rets some- 

' r. 1 1 1 ing o f a su r- 
s — • T ^ \ p rise w li c n 

Tra/ 'Ji Ul ,iic ri,, R. rc - 

Y'&f k\ __ y \ volvcs rapidly. 

" ~TP Mj A U-shapcd 
1 ff I piece of 

1 • \ / \\ ' j spring wire is 

ready >o pITcT^U fastened to 

ENVf.l.OPE. (|,C )>apcr by 

paper strips. 
An iron waslicr, or ring of the type 
shown, is held across the open part of 
the "U” by rubber bands. In use, the 
rubber hands are twisted so that as soon 
as the letter is opened they begin to mi- 


PAPCa STRIPS 


1 ' V 
UW 


r'X ady )o place 
JM ENVELOPE. 
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twist and the ring to revolve, causing it 
to whiz and whir as though there were 
something very much alive in the letter. 

THE BOY MECHANIC. - 1925 
The Magic Candle and Flag 

This is a trick that can easily be per- 
formed by the amateur with very mystify- 
ing effect, and the necessary apparatus is 
simple to make. The trick is this: A 

candlestick, with a candle in it, is placed 
on a tabic; a cylinder is shown to he 
empty, after which it is placed over the 
candle so that the latter is concealed; the 
“magician” makes a few appropriate 
passes, at the same time saying one of the 
seven magic words, of which “abracad- 
abra” is the most “potent”; when the cyl- 
inder is removed, the candle will have 
disappeared, and the tube still shown 
to be empty. Then a Hag or handkerchief 

is extracted 
from it. While 
the audience 
is still won- 
dering how it 
was done the 
operator 
reaches into a 
coat pocket, 
produces the 
candle light- 
ed, and places 
it back in the 
candlestick. 

The appara- 
tus re i|u iced 
consists of the 
trick candle- 
stick illustrat- 
ed, two imita- 
tion candles, a 
cardboard cyl- 
inder, and a 
silk Hag, or handkerchief. The base of 
the candlestick is hollow, and when the 
cylinder is placed over it, a trigger is 
pressed that allows the candle to drop 
out of sight into the hollow base. The 
flag is folded and placed like a lining 
within the cylinder, and is kept from sight 
of the audience by a paper lining, as indi- 
cated in the drawing. The cylinder is 
prepared and the second candle placed in 
the magician's pocket before (lie perform- 
ance. This candle lias a match head for 
a wick, and as it is taken from t ho pocket 
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the match is struck on a piece of sand- 
paper tli at is pinned in a convenient 
place on the inside of the coat. The can- 
dlestick can he bought ready-made, or it 
may he made from wood. The hole in 
which the candle drops must he large 
enough to make a snug but free fit, and 
deep enough to conceal the candle en- 
tirely when resting upon the bottom. A 
small wire pin projects through the can- 
dlestick just far enough to hold the can- 
dle in place, yet so that a very little 
movement will release it. A bent strip 
of sheet metal serves as a trigger, and 
this is fastened at its center to the candle- 
stick, very loosely. When the cylinder is 
placed over the candle the performer 
presses the trigger and lets the candle 
fall. In this position the top of the can- 
dle should he even with the wire pin, so 
that when the second lighted candle is 
set in the candlestick it will rest on top 
of the first one. The candles can he made 
from metal, paper tubes, or wood. If 
tubes are used, corks are inserted into the 
ends to hold wicks. In any case, have a 
wick on one candle and a small hole for a 
wick on the other. Enamel them white. 
For the light effect in the second candle, 
a match end is inserted in the wick hole. 
The cylinder which is put over the candle 
to hide it can be made from cardboard 
or sheet metal and finished ns desired. 
Fold the Hag and place it so as to be close 
io one end of the lube. When taking the 
Hag from the cylinder, hold the cylinder 
and the paper fining tightly together, at 
the end farthest from the Hag, so that the 
latter can be pulled out without disturb- 
ing (be paper.— Norman I*. Taylor, Po- 
mona, Calif. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

A Secret Box Lid H 

A simple secret box lid, that is proof 
against being opened by anyone who docs 
not know the secret, is made by pivoting 
the lid, near 

SHORTENED NAILS,-.. 


one end, by 
means of two 
nails driven 
through the 
sides of the 
box into 
the edges of 
the cover. A 
hole is drilled 
in the middle 
of the oppo- 
site end of the 
lid to take a 
spring and a 
nail f r o ill 
\v li i c li the 
point and head 
have been cut. 

When the lid 
is closed, the nail is pushed into a hole 
drilled in the end of the box, locking it 
securely. To open the box, it is necessary 
to push the bolt out of the hole, in the 
box by inserting a heavy pin through a 
small hole, which leads from the outside 
to the nail socket, and by pressing down 
on the short end of .the lid. The lid can 
be given the appearance of being solidly 
nailed by using shortened nails, and some 
other side may be made tp appear as the 
cover. A shortened nail can be pushed 
into the small hole leading to the holt, 
and. when in position, will conceal this 
perfectly. Some kind of mark should lie 
made on the head of this nail, to distin- 
guish it from the corresponding one on 
the opposite end. — Frank Prcsncll, Chil- 


stcriONAi. 
VI ev/ OF LID 


SPRING 

HOLE 


PIVOT 


Forcing Plants with Steam 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Plants of all kinds expand their blos- 
soms much more rapidly when given an 
team bath 


licolhc, Ohio 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Making Varicolored Flash Papers 
for Stage Effects 

Amateur plays are often produced in 
small communities where there is no elec- 
tric-lighting current. If 
the play calls for fire 
scenes, lightning, artil- 
lery fire, explosions, etc., 
it is difficult to produce 
much of an clTcct with- 
out electric lights. For 


occasional steam bath. A framework, 
large enough to cover the plant to be 
treated, is made and covered with cloth. 
Steam is generated in an ordinary tea- 
kettle on a portable stove, and admitted 
under the covering through a tube at- 
tached to the spout of the kettle. The 
length of time a certain plant should be 
sfemued. depends upon the development 
of the buds, and different plants require 
longer or shorter treatment. — S. Leonard 
Bast in, Bournemouth, Eng. 
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just such occasions, a set 
of varicolored flash pa- 
pers will produce the ef- 
fects desired. These pa- 
pers can be prepared at 
home at small cost. 

It is well, at this point, 
to call attention to the 
danger attending the use 
of these sheets, as well 
as of colored fires, etc., 
in close proximity to 
scenery, costumes, and 
Other “props” that have 
not been fireproofed. Sheets of tissue 
paper, about 12 in. square, are used; 
lliese are cut in half for small, weak 
Hashes, while, for longer ones, a whole 
sheet can he used. The tissue paper is 
soaked in aqua fortis, which should be 
bought ready-mixed from the druggist, 
'flic paper is thoroughly soaked, but is 
taken out of t lie solution as soon as pos- 
sible. rinsed in running water, and hung 
up to dry. A wooden clothespin, or some- 
thing of’ the sort, should he used to re- 
move the paper from the acid, . which 
should be prevented from contact with 
(lie lingers or clothing. When the papers 
thus treated have dried, they arc pinned 
to a stick, held at arm's length and 
touched off with a match pt one corner. 
They will burn with a brilliant white Hash. 

Colored flashes arc made as follows: 
In all cases the paper is first treated as 
described above, and dried before immer- 
sion in the chemical solutions^ that pro- 
duce the colors. 

For red. dip the treated sheets in a 
solution of water and nitrate • of stron- 
tium. Flue is obtained by soaking in 
copper-nitrate solution. Green can he 
produced from a solution of copper 
chloride, while a solution of calcium ni- 
trate will produce another red. A beauti- 
ful violet Hash is made from a solution of 
saltpeter and water. 

Be sure to pin the paper to the end 
of a slick, which can he held at arm’s 
length, or else fasten to a tin reflector 



THE BOY MECHANIC -1925 
Vapor-Absorbing Power of Oils 


Au interesting experiment, that shows 
the tremendous absorbing power of oils 
for the lighter vapors from gasoline, is 
easily made. A 



QUART 

GOITLE 


quart bottle is 
dried, and then 
slightly warmed. 

When w arm to 
the touch, a 
spoonful, or less, 
of ordinary gaso- 
line is put into the 
bottle and al- 
lowed to stand 
for a minute. A 
cork, having a 
small hole drilled 
through its center 
and a short piece 
of glass tubing inserted through it, is 
placed in the neck of the bottle, which is 
now filled with gasoline vapor heavier 
than air. 

Then place the bottle upside down 
into a vessel containing some kerosene, 
or light lubricating ’oil, as shown in the 
drawing. Slowly ;u first, the oil in the 
outer vessel will rise in the tube and be 
drawn into the bottle, and when it over- 
flows, the absorbing surface is increased 
so much and so quickly that there is 
formed a partial vacuum in the bottle, 
causing the kerosene or oil to rush in 
with a great deal of force so that the 
jet st likes the top of the. hot tic and con- 
tinues to play until the bottle is almost 
entirely filled. 

This fact that the lighter vapors are so 
readily absorbed in heavy oils, is made 
use of in the manufacture of gasoline 
from natural gas by the absorption proc- 
ess. — E. Stetson. Okmulgee, Okla. 


GLASS 

TUBING 

THROUGH 

CORK 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
The Knight’s Tour 

The knight’s move in chess can be made 
the basis of a very effective “memory” 
feat, suitable for presentation by any ama- 



Thc Moves of the Knight in Its Tour around the 
Board arc Outlined in the Left-Hand. Drawing. This 
T»ick may be Used with Telling Effect as a Master 

‘'Memory'’ Feat 
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(cur magician. This move is a peculiar 
one, the piece moving two squares 
straight across the board, then one square 
at right angles to the first one, or one 
square straight across the board, then two 
squares at right angles; the first move 
may be in any direction, forward, back- 
ward, or to the right or left, except diag- 
onal. The tonr may begin at any square 
on the chessboard, the problem being to 
move the knight in such a manner that it 
will, in (he course of the tour, cover every 
square on the board, without stopping 
twice on tiic same square, returning fi- 
nally lo (ho square from which it started. 

A blackboard is ruled off into 64 
squares, corresponding to the chessboard, 
and the squares are numbered as shown 
in tiic left-hand drawing; the hoard is 
placed on an easel in full view of the audi- 
ence. This done, a member of the audi- 
ence is asked to call out the number of 
the square he wishes the perform er to 
start from, which, for example, will he 
number 37. The person giving the num- 
ber is furnished with a piece of chalk, 
and instructed to draw a straight line 
from square to square as the performer 
calls out the numbers. By examining the 
drawing, it will be seen that these straight 
lines, while not showing the actual right- 
angled move of the knight, show the start- 
ing and stopping points of each move. 

The performer steps well away from 
and lo Hie back of the blackboard, so that 
it is impossible for him to sec it. As the 
numbers arc called out the knight’s path 
is traced until the piece is back at the 
starting point, in this ease number 37 
square. 

The trick requires an indicator, which 
is a card, 1%. in. square, divided into 64 
squares, and each row numbered from left 
(o right as shown in the right-hand draw- 
ing, the numbers representing the consec- 
utive moves of the knight. Beginning 
with the number called, the consecutive 
numbers arc read from left to right, then 
the numbers in the next row below, and 
so on, always reading from left to right, 
and when the last number, 18, is called. 

(he performer goes to tnc upper left-hand 
corner and calls out number 1, continuing 
until number 37 is again reached. 

When the performer steps away from 
the board, he casually folds his arms, so 
that the indicator is concealed in his right 
hand; it is then only necessary to glance 
down at the indicator and call oft’ the 
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number, beginning at 37, or any oilier 
number specified. 

In working up the effect, the numbers 
should not be read off in too much of a 
hurry; for example, say, “You are on 37 
— go down — down to 47, now — away 
down to 64. in the corner, — up to — cr — 54, 
now to 44,” and so on. 

Properly presented, this trick gives the 
audience the impression that the per- 
former has a master memory. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Bewitched-Cube Puzzle 


This simple puzzle, which requires six 
numbered cubes, will require considerable 

^ conce,,tmtio11 

i 1 13?6] Le? 0 w?T I (m\ 



fto.l:. SHOWING FRONT OF THE 
OIX CODES IN THE PUZZt-C 


1 


B?|3; 

*;4IH 

2 

411.4 

5 

BE 

1 

3:4 



5 ) 

6 

1 


1 


1 

. 



FlO.2: I>1AUE VtCW SNOWING HOW 
EACH CUBE 13 NUMBERED ON ITS 
SIX FACES 



FlO.3? SHOWING ONE SOLUTION 
OP THE PUZZLE 


to “in a k e it 
c. o m e out 
right” Six 
wooden cubes 
are provided, 
and numbered 
on each of 
l heir six faces 
from 1 to 6, 
(lie order of 
n u m be ring 
being differ- 
ent for e a c li 
cube, as shown 
•i! Pigs. 1 and 2. 


The object is to arrange the six cubes in 
any shape, preferably in a straight line, as 


in Kig. 3, so that the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


and 6 will appear at once on l he top, bot- 
tom, front, back, and right and left-hand 
faces. They will not be in consecutive 
order, but the six numbers must each 
show from every side. Separating the 
cubes slightly will show the light and 
left-hand faces. When once properly ar- 
ranged. the blocks may be transposed 
hundreds of different ways in a straight 
line, fulfilling the conditions each time. — 
Dr. L K. Iiallock. Roodhousc, 111. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

A Self-Igniting Gas 

One of the most interesting of simple 
chemical experiments is the making of a 
gas whi Ji ignites spontaneously on ex- 
posure to the air. A glass flask is fitted 
with a cork bored to take two bent pieces 

of glass tub- 
ing, one piece 
being long 
c n o u g lit o 
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reach within 
a short dis- 
tance of the 
bottom of the 
flask, the 
other one 
coming just 
below the 
cork. The 
flask is about 
half filled 
with a strong 
solution of sodium or potassium hydrox- 
ide, and a piece of yellow phosphorous, 
about the size of a pea, is added. These 
materials must he prevented from com- 
ing in contact with the skin, as, owing to 
their caustic character, burns would re- 
sult. The longest glass tube is connected 
i<> the house supply of gas, and the other 
is joined to a length of rubber tubing at 
the opposite end of which is inserted a 
second piece of glass tubing, as indicated; 
t hiy Is submerged in a basin of water. 
The ib.sk is supported on a stand, and a 
lighted alcohol lamp is placed underneath. 
The gas is turned on, and, as the solu- 
tion in the flask begins to boil, the re- 
sulting mixture of gas and vapor is forced 
tli rough the tube submerged in the basin. 
As soon as the bubbles reach the surface 
of the water they burst, and appear as 
rings which ignite as they come into con- 
tact with the air. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

A Ring-and-Peg Puzzle 


WAT La 


LAMP 



rd is provided with 
and eight wooden 
the center to fit 
over the pegs 
easily ; four of 
the disks arc 
white and the 
others arc 
either made of 
dark wood, or 
painted black. 
W li c n t li e 
block and 
disks li a v c 
been made, 
the latter arc 
placed on the first eight pegs, white disks 
alternately with black, the hist two pegs 
being left vacant. The object of (he puz- 


)CgS 


WHITE 

DISKS 


9 LACK DISKS 
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zle is to get the four white and four black 
disks grouped together without leaving 
any pegs vacant, except two at either end. 
The disks must be moved two at a time 
and the rearrangement made in four 
moves, two disks at a time. 

'The upper drawing shows llie arrange- 
ment of the disks at Jie commencement 
of the puzzle and the center one shows 
how flic disks should appear at the con- 
clusion. The secret of the puzzle is as 
follows: Move the disks B and C to the 
vacant pegs I and J; E and F to B and 
C; II and 1 to E and F, and A and B to 
II and I ; this gives the necessary trans- 
position, and the disks can be returned to 
tlicir original positions by reversing the 
movements. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
The “X-Ray” Pack of Cards 

This trick is a "mind-reading;” stunt 
which is worked on a new principle, and 
is very puzzling. A full pack of cards is 
show n a n d 
half of them, 
arc h a n (led 
out, the other 
half being 
by the 
performer. A 
spectator is 

asked to select 
any card from 
those he 
holds, and in- 
sert it in the 
pack held by 
the performer, 
while the lat- 
ter's eyes arc 
closed or his 

head is turned. Without manipulating 
the pack in any way, the performer places 
it against his forehead and instantly 
names the card chosen by the spectator. 

'Phe cards held by the performer are 
prepared for the trick by cutting a slot Vs 
in. wide and 1 in. long in one corner of 25 
cards, with the sharp point of a penknife, 
in such a manner that all the slots coin- 
cide. In presenting the trick the per- 
former keeps all the prepared cards, and 
also one card which has no slot, the lat- 
ter being kept on lop of the pack so that 
tiie slots cannot be seen by the spectators. 
The performer's thumb is held over the 
slots when the bottom of the pack is 
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shown. A spectator is asked to insert a 
card face down into the cards the per- 
former holds in his hand. When this is 
done the thumb is lifted from the slot as 
the cards arc raised to the forehead, when 
(lie performer can look through the pack 
and see the index on the card the spec- 
tator has selected. After the forehead 
"stall/' the performer announces the 
card selected. The trick is repeated by 
"fanning” out the cards and extracting 
(he card named. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

The Magic Thumb Tie 

The prestidigitator crosses his thumbs 
and requests some one from the audience 


THE BOY MECHANIC -1925 
A Postcard Projector 

A simply constructed postcard 
j eel or that will throw the pictures 


pro- 

rom 


ELECTRIC LAMP 


HEADING 

GLASS 




roi» propch focus 

WOOD BASE 

9 

A .. Posl ^ f * rd Pr °i cc,or Made from a Tin Cracker Hox 
l hat Throws the Picture* on Postcards, and Maga- 
zine and Ncwfcpapcr Illustrations Oil a Screen 

postcards, and magazine and newspaper 
illustrations, on a screen, is made from 
a tin cracker box. A round hole is cut- 
in the bottom of the box, somewhat out 
of center, and another hole is cut at one 
side for (he insertion of an electric lamp; 
this latter hole should he at such a height 


BRASS wee 
UKMR thumb 


that the lamp will he well above the open- 
ing in the bottom, as indicated, and a 
metallic filament lamp should bo used. A 
tin clip is soldered to the tin lid of the 
box, which should be hinged, for holding 
(he pictures to he shown; care should 
he taken to locate this clip so that 
the center of the p ; clurc will be in line 
with the center of the hole at the front. 
A wooden base, with a groove ill the 
center, is provided, and a strip of wood 
is nailed on the underside of the box 
to fit into it, so that the whole can 
he moved hack and forth. The projec- 
tion lens is an ordinary reading glass 
mounted at the front end of the base in 
line with the hole. The inside of the box 
should he brightly polished, as its suc- 
cessful operation depends largely upon 
the amount of light that is reflected onto 
the picture. In use, t fie light is turned 
oil, the cover is lowered, and a picture is 
inserted in the clip, upside down; the 
cover is then closed, and the box is moved 
back and forth on the guides until the 
image on the screen is in focus. — Glenn O. 
Wilson, Denver, Colo. . . — 


“Tliorc Arc? Tricks in All Tia<lc*:'’ C.uchinc a Hoop 
on (lie Aim. niih t!i« Thumbs Tle<l Toscilicr, 

Is One ot the Mankind's Trick* 

(o tic them together with a piece of tape, 
as shown in the drawing. A Imop is then 
thrown at the performer and, to the sur- 
prise of the audience, it is seen hanging 
upon one of his arms, although his thumbs 
are still securely tied. 

The explanation of this, like most other 
tricks of legerdemain, is simple. A piece 
of sheet brass, or heavy tin, is made into 
the ting shown in the small drawing, to 
fit over the right thumb, the broad por- 
tion being next to the ball of the thumb ; 
the tape is tied around this ring, the 
thumbs being crossed, so that the ring is 
on the underside of the thumb and quite 
without the knov. k-dgeof liic person tying 
tlic knot. To minimize the possibility of 
detection, the ring is painted a (lesh color. 
When the hoop is thrown, (lie performer 
quickly removes bis thumb from the ring, 
catches the hoop on his arm and slips his 
thumb back into the ring too rapidly to 
he detected— George N. Sleight, Sauga- 
tuck, Mich. -- 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Paper Clips Make Magician’s 
Card Holder 

A quickly arranged card holder, for 
performers of magic and legerdemain, is 

found in the ordi- 
nary wire paper 
clips obtainable at 
any stationery 
store. These clips 
are sewed to the 
lining of the cloth- 
ing, or held by 
means of a safety 
pin, in the man- 
ner shown in the 
drawing. A great 
number of cards 
can be held “in 
reserve” by this 
method, and while held securely, they 
may be drawn with only the slightest cf- 
tort.- -Hi incr O. TcUlalT. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Perpetual” Soap Bubbles 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A soap bubble that lasts indefinitely 
may be formed by the following method: 
I lace 2 oz. of distilled water into a 6-oz. 
bottle. Put the bottle in a pan of water 
on the fire, and heat until steam issues 
from the bottle, then add a piece of soap, 
about tlie size of a pea. Remove the bot- 
tle from the pan and immediately cork 
it. pressing the cork in firmly, and finally 
covering it thickly with sealing wax. To 
get the bubble, hold the bottle'horizontal- 
ly» a,, d sivc it a sudden upward move- 
ment. This will til row the liquid over 
the inside of the bottle, leaving a film of 
the soapy solution behind. As the liquid 
drains to the bottom of the bottle, a bub- 
ble forms in the upper part which will 
last indefinitely. 




St. Nicholas 


St. Nicholas was a publication for children ranging in age from five 
to thirteen in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. They 
loved to read and do mind challenging games. The average seven-year 
old could read at today’s high school level. Most of them could do a 
lot of the puzzles and riddles and some could do them all. These puz- 
zles and riddles are on today’s college level. Moreover, the riddles, 
puzzles, etc., were also created and submitted by the children. They 
were certainly up on their current events. Aside from their current 
events, which you are not expected to relate to, see if you can match 
wits with our ancestors as children. 
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St. Nicholas November 1 884 THE RIDDLE -BOX. 


Titii answer 10 (ho Above rebus i, a couplet from “Essay on 
Poetry, by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The answer, consisting of one hundred and one letters, is a four- 
line stanza, and expresses a semimeat appropriate lor Thanksgiviug- 
day. 

PtJtST UNE. 

My 2-6-1-3-5-32 is a meal. My. 15.4.19-27-1$ is a large stream. 
My 7-»5 w an exclamation. My 03-8- >7*9 is a kingdom in Farther 
India. My 10.ii-21-24.20.12 is 10 cherish. My 16.13-14-26 is a 
division of time. 

SECOND UNB. 

My 28.47-53.51.46 is a large bird. My 31-39-30.42-45-29 is to 
remain firm. My |4-3S-S<»p4« « dire. My 33-44-37-4^38-48 is a 
hangman s rope. My 49~3<>*S 2 *43 lo whip, 

TH1KD LIKtt. 

My 54-56-68-65.73 is to embellish ' My 74-63.52.60-55 is a sharp 
shoot from the stem of a tree or shrub. My 71-61-59-64.69 is en- 
gaged for wages. My 62-6;- 76-5 7 is a kind of covering for the 
head. My 77-75-72-66-70 is an arrow. 

tOUKTli LI MU. 

My 100-78^4^8.88 is a peg My 80-87-83- 89-82-79.91 -81-86.92 
arc low tracts of land inundated wall water. My 85-S4.97-101 arc 
small watch-pockets.* My 96790.59.9s.93 is to gleam. . 

1'KANK S.S'BLLCNCi 

CHARADE. 0 

• • 

Myaugr y firtt did lash and roar amain; . 

My tcctud, all undaunted, saw the rage. . 

My third, meanwhile, did bow and bow again 
With courtesy this fury to assuage. 

“ ,*?.?> ” kxuglicd my tccond, *• you shall quickly see 1 
Whether my third and 1 base fear of thee; ' * ■ ' 
Roar as thou wilt/ we take our destined path, 

And with my uilule will overcome thy wrath . '* 

M. A. it. 

INVERTED PYRAMID. 

-Anow: »• An uncivilucod person, a. A large earless seal. 3. 
halls in drops. 4. The close 0? the day. 5. I r. breakfasting. 

Downward ; 1. In breakfasting, a. A conjunction. 3. A color. 
4. Unadorood. 5 Uviog. 6. Mature. 7. Exclamations of joy or 
triumph. 8. An article. 9. In btcakjhsting. “LYON ijauT." 

HALF-SQUAllE. 

«. Taunting, a. Hatred. 3 To fall hack. 4. Beseeches. 5. 
A species of poplar. 6. To hiss. 7. A part of the body. 8. 
Within. 9. A consonant. “ royal takr<%I. 

v* 


METAMORPHOSES. 

• 

This problem is to change one given word to another given word, 
by altering one letter at a time, each alteration making a new word, 
the number of letter* being always the same, and the letters remain- 
ing always in the same order.. Sometimes the metamorphoses may 
be made in as many moves as there arc letters in each given word, 
but in oilier instances more moves axe required. 

Example: Change lamp to pike, in four moves. Answer. 
LAMP, LAMB, NAME, PARE, N 1 RB. 

x. Change one to two, ill ten moves. 2. Change pish to bird, 
in five moves. 3. Change north to SOOTH, in twelve moves. 4. 
Change EARTH to water, in eleven moves. 5. Chance east to 
west, in three moves. 6. Change calk to veal, in five moves. 
7. Change jtnk to blue, in eleven moves. 8. Change uon to 
UliAR, in seven moves. K. w. 

PI. 

In what poem by William Cullen Bryant do the following lines 
occur ? 

Souh'iog rca hot swodo ni rcthi steal: dolg dan scrim no, 

Tcy rou lull- 'entile swollwi car ni rcith sthdres ncreg. 

Cush a kylincl muntau, os lucifcriym leandig 
Hitweth storghw to muserm, 1 renve tcy heav rxcsc. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

Concealed Doubus Acrostic. In each of the following sen- 
tences a cross-word is concealed, the definition of which is given in 
the same scutcncc. 

x. Can Elia give me a pretty name for a pretty gill f 2. It will 
teach Edwin not to row so far, if he would avoid the pain in his 
wrnts. 3. The psalm is solemn, if I do not err. 4. I gave Elsie a 
long squirming fish. 

The initials (which mean a cognomen) and the finals (meaning 
smaller) may both he found in the following 

Double Cross-word Enigma: 

In knoll, not in mound; 

In lake, not in ground; 

In homes, not in land; 

In heads, not in hands; 

You ’ll find the answer nuher tame, 

As for it I can find no name. 

Oil- BERT POUR ESTER. 

* 
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PECULIAR ACROSTICS* 

Each of the words described contains nine letters. When rightly 
selected and placed one below the other in the order here given, the 
fourth row of letters (reading downward) will spell an act of express- 
ing gratitude, and the sixth row, a publication by authority. These 
two lines, read in connection, name an important documcni which 
is Issued annually. 

Ckoss-woki>s : i. Manifold. Practicing arithmetic. 3. 

Thumped soundly. 4. Shells which adhere to rocks and timbers. 

5. A coarse texture worn as a mark of mourning. 6. An ofaccr of 
the peace. 7. Having three sorts of (lowers in the same head. 8. 
Having several leaflets arranged like die Angers of the hand, at the 
extremity of a stem. o ; Need. to. Determinations, xi. The 
whoopi ug-cough. 12 . Of the same nature or disposition. 

CVXJL DKANK 
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CUJ5E. 

2 .... a 


3 .... 4 


• • < • 

5 .... 6 

7 .... S 

FROM i 102, a rogue : from 2 10 < 5 , foliage; from 5 to 6, Utensils; 
from 1 to 5, bordered ; from 3 to 4, a titmouse ; from 4 to 8, to tic ; 
from 7 to 8, one who tans ; from 3 to 7, a disturbance ; from x to 3, 
a small animal; from 2 to 4, illuminated; from 6 to 8, a title; from 
5 to 7, a small spot i-'Xliu, 


St. Nicholas December 1884. THE RIDDLE -BOX. 



Each of the sixteen small pictures in the above illustration may be described by a word of four letters. Take the first letter of the first 
four words, the second of ..10 scconu lour, the third letter 0/ the third lour, and the Iasi letter of the last four words. These sixteen letters 
wtu form a Latin ououmon ttiat :s always associatco with the Emperor Constantine. 
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DOUBLE CltOSS-WOltD ENIGMA. 


Tins differs from the ordinary cross-word enigma, by requiring 
two answers instead of one. The first tetter of each answer is “in 
noisy, not in still," the second '* in slaughter, not in kill," and so 
Oil until the two words have been spelled. One of these words is a 
name for Christmas Day ; the other, a name for the season. 

In noisy, not in still; 

In slaughter, not. in kill; 

In trammel, not m hook; 

In viewing, not in look; 

In rivet, not in wed; 

In living, not in dead: 

In trident, not in prong; 

In yearning, not in long. 

, FRANK SXELUXG. 

X’ECULIAH ACROSTICS. 

EACH of the words described contains eight letters. When rightly 
selected and placed one below the other in the order here given, the 
third row of letters (reading downward) will spell a festive season; 
and the sixth row, a parasitic growth much in use at that scaion. 

CkOsS-wokds: i. Appeased. 2. Acting. 3. Fondled. 4- Arch- 
bishops. 5. Assaulted. < 3 . Those who provide food. 7. One who 
reckons. S. Soldiers trained to serve either on horseback or on foot. 
9. Those who examine metallic ores. cvxil deaxx. 

CHARADE. 

My first was so dense tlu»( lost my way. "Oh, Hunt!" 

said secern/, “ x\i\i first is enough 10 ivhole anybody." max. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

x. SvxcovATlt a blemish from to fail of the intended effect, and 
leave muddy, a. Syncopate a limb of a man from heating, and leave 
a limbof a Josvl. 3. Syncopate a little demon from artlessly, and leave 
artful. 4. Syncopate a negative frosn to imply, and leave the fruit 
of the pine. 5. Syncopate a label from the childishness of old age, 
and leave a deer. 6. Syncopate a pony from the weight of goods 
carried in a ship, and leave sound. 7. Syncopate a tavern from a 
small fisli, and leave to cut grass. 8 Syncopate the oily part of 
milk from shrieking, and leave to utter melodious sounds. 9. Synco- 
pate a possessive pronoun from at what place, and leave a personal 
pronoun. 10. Syncopate a sign from an instant, and leave a familiar 
abbreviation, it. Syncopate to cut off from muddy, and leave an 
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emissary, ie. Syncopate an emmet from a closet, and leave to in- 
spect closely. 13. Syncopate to work for from cautious, and leave 
a color. 

The initials of die syncopated words, arranged in the order here 
given, will spell die name of an ancient bishop whose feast is cele- 
brated in December. • i-aul ituissis. 


HALF-SQUARE- 

1. Not liberal toward the opinion of others. 2, 
Measured. 4. An architectural embellishment. 5. 
name. 6. A boy’s nickname. -7. In emend. 

BEHEADINGS. 


Reflected. 3. 
A boy’s nick- 
FRANJC. 


x. Behead an exclamation, and leave to need. 2. Behead a shelf, 
and leave a margin. 3. Behead a summary of Christian belief, and 
leave a pastoral pipe. 4. Behead oxygen in a condensed' form, and 
leave a bell. 5. Behead a pronoun, and leave an inheritor. < 5 , 
Behead a hard blow, and leave a bunch. > • 

The beheaded Liters will spell the name of a well-known writer. 

HM C.’ 

DIAMOND. 


x. In diamond, a. A 
aace. 6. To correct. 7 
9. In diamond. 


title. Lakes. 4. Chooses. 5. Guid- 
. Inflexible. 8. A kind of sauce for fish. 

“NAVAJO." 

DIAGONALS. 


• A 

* • « 

• • • 


Tiik diagonals, beginning at the top, spell the name of a plant 
sometimes called the Christmas-Aower. 

Cross-words: x. An evergreen. 3. To break. 3. A milicaiy 
salute. 4. To pace. 5. A strong rope. 6 . A manufacturing town 
of England. 7. An inundation. 8. A subterranean chapel. 9. To 
elevate. DYCJB. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


Redus. “Of all chose arts in which the wise excel, 

Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well." 
NUMERICAL ENtGMA. 

“Praise Him for our harvest store, 

He haih filled the gamer floor; 

And for richer food than this, 

Pledge of everlasting bliss.” 

Chakadr. Sca-man-ship. 

Ixvkxtisd Pyha.mii>. Across : i. Barbarian. 2. Scalion. 3. 
Drips. 4. Eve. 5. E. 

IIalk-squakh. j. Sarcastic. 2. Aversion. 3. Relapse. 4 
Craves. 5. Aspen. <>. Siss. 7. Toe. 8. In. n. C. 

Peculiar Acrostics, l'ourih line. Thanksgiving ; sixth line 
Proclamation. Cross-words: x. nuslTiPlcx. 2. cipHcRing. 3. 
bclAbOrcd. 4. barNaCles. 5. sacKcLoth. 6. conStAble. 7. 

triGaMous. 8. digltAtcd. 9. priVaTion. 10. decisions. 11. 
chiNcOugh. 12. conGcNial. 


v 

V • 

Cuok. From 1 to 2, rascal ; 2 to 6, leaves; 5 to 6, dishes; 1 to 5, 
rimmed ; 3 to 4, tomtit; 4 to 8, tclhcr; 7 to 8, tanner; 3 to 7, 
tumult; 1 to 3, rat ; 2 to 4. lit; 6 to 8, sir; 5 10 7, dot. 

Combination Pll/.le. Primalj. Name; finals, Less. Cross- 
words: x. NclL. 2. AchE. 3. MisS. 4- DclS. 

Mutamokniosks. 1. One, ode, odd, add, aid, rid, rod, cod, coo, 
too, two. 2. Fish, fist, gist, girt, gird, birth t. North, forth, forts, 
fords, lords, loads, roads, roods, roots, boots, booth, sooth, south, 
t. Ear 1.1, garth, girth, gins, girls, gills, galls, gales, gates, hales, 
hater, water. 5. East, fast, lest, west. 6. Calf, call, cell, sell, seal, 
v^al. 7. Pink, pick, peek, peak, beak, beam, scam, slam, slag, 
slug, slue, blue. 8. I-ion, lien, lies, tics, tier, bier, beer, bear, 
l’l. Glorious arc the woods in their latest gold and crimson, 
Yet Our full-leaved willows arc in ihcir freshest green. 
Such a kindly autumn, so mercifully dealing 
With the growths of summer, I never yet have seen. 

“ Third of November. ' ' 
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St. Nicholas January 1885 THE RIDDLE-B.O.X 
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NOVEL ACROSTIC. 

• • • • • 

Each of the words described contains five letters. When rightly 
arranged,— not in the order here given,— the initials, reading down- 
ward, will spell the name of an American poet; and the third row 
of letters, reading upward, will spell the name of an English poet. 

Cross-Words: x. Consequently. 2. Makes smooth by pressing. 

3. An insurgent. 4. A persou —usually a .mischievous one. 5. A- 
cloth for wiping the hands. 6. One devoid of understanding. 7- 
Ul tinder. 3. To color slightly. BERTHA C- 

COXCKALED LETTERS. 

1'OK VOONCEK PL-ZZLBHS. 


My 37-29-46-4-22-1-58*23 is. to forbid. My 36-3-65-51-45 is a 
scat without a back. - My '57-61-53-7-x 8-1 6-56 are rags. My 19- 
43-69-30-5-32 is one who gains favors by flattery. My 52-9-54 is 
a large body of water, My 50-35-62-60-55 is abounding with hills. 
My 10-40-28-2 is a small wiod-mstnuncnt used chiefly to accom- 
pany a drum. ; "Cornelia ulimdBk," 

PI. 

Smopc, kite rustpicc, ren fo icfidfcro torss, ' • 

Mosc tretcb ta a snaducc, stoher earn; 

Move vclo het hard, mosc hooscc het sea tele l lilgh, 

Dan lydobl angclchlc cth stmo cicrping yec; 

Mosc scalcp orf nocc, mosc liwl reevrof slccpa. . . 

\ CAROLINE M. W'llEELUU. 



m 


How many and what letters of the alphabet arc concealed in the 
foregoing diagram ? S. a'. 5. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

x. Syncopate' a fruit, and leave to yawn. 2. Syncopate food, and 
leave formed by education. 3. Syncopate to wcavo, and leave a 
nail. 4. Syncopate to fetch, and leave a vessel with two masts. 5. 
Syncopate a piece of furniture, and leave a narration. 6. Syncopate 
discovered, and leave capital. 7. Syncopate oscillation, and leave to 
utter melodious sounds. 

The syncopated letters will spell the name of something occasion, 
ally seen in summer. f atience. 

. . CHARADE. 

Ik from my first my second you take, 

My whole you do attain ; 

If to my first my second you join. 

My whole you have again. w. 11. a. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of seventy letters, and am a couplet from Pope's 
“Essay on Criticism.” 

My 44-25-66-26-38-42 is gloomy. My 47-15-21-4-24 is to walk 
in a pompous way. My 64-34-11-59-70 is a young person. My 
8-68-27-63 is part of a stocking. My 41-xa-i 2-39-48-17-67 is a 
bed or layer. My 49-20-31-33-13 arc troublesome 10 gardeners. 


EASY ANAGRAMS. 


The letters of each of the anagrams here given may be transposed 
to form the name of an important city!. 

x. Ipsar. 2, Donoln. 3. More. 4. Erbnil. 5. Damdir, 6. 
Noblis. 7. Yenkowr. 8. Amsdar. 9. Pilrolvco. 10. Vedren; xx. 
Tiasun. 13. Tatucalc. J. C. H. 

HALF SQUARE. 

x. A church festival occurring in January. 3. A Sound in the, 
cast part of North Carolina. 3. To inclose within walls. 4. A 
feather. 5. To engage, 6. A single pbim on a card or die. 7. A. 
word of negation. 8. A vowel. kbnNYWic. 


DOUBLE CROSS- WOltDS. 

This (lifters from the ordinary cross-word enigma by requiring 
two answers instead of one. The first letter of each answer is “ In 
Nathan but not in Will," the second ?.* In Walter but not in Bill/' 
and so on until th^ two answers have been spelled. . The first answer 
is a time for merry-making, and also the name of a play by Shake- 
speare ; the second answer is a pleasant greeting. 

In Nathan, not in Will; 

In Walter, not in Bill; 

In Stephen, not in Lon; 

In Alphin, not in John; 

In Fanny, not in Sue; d 

III Tina, not in Lou; 

. In Henry, not in Nick; 

In Newton, not in Dick; 

. In Milly, not in Ann; . 

• In Gertrude, not in Nan • 

In Martha, not in Poll; 

In Chester, not. in Sol.. . .CYRIL Okanb. 


HOUR-GLASS. 

The centrals, reading downward, name a certain kind of 
puzzles. 

Cross-words: x. Problems. 2. Seasoning. 3. Era. 4. 
In cognizant. '5. The god of shepherds. 6 Attendants. 7. 
A gift. KKHD. 

FRAMED WORD-SQUARE. 


EASY WORD-SQUARES. 

^ • *•*, • * ** 

I. x. A color. a. A regulation. 3. A girl's name. 4. A 
division of time. U. x. To be conveyed. 2. A notion. 3. Beloved. 

4. A title of nobility. III. x. False. 2. Robust. 3. A plant 
found in warm countries. 4. . To encounter. 

“dlossom” and c. g. d. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 



Frame: From t to 2, a name by which the frost- weed is 
sometimes called ; from 3 to 4, a storm with falling snow ; 
from 5 to 6, a shop where books arc kept for sale; from 
7 to 3, nameless. 

INCLUDED WokO-sQUaRE: The name of a cold substance, 

crystals of which late in autumn shoot from the cracked bark of 
the plant named by the letters from x to a. 2. To study. 3. To 
terminate. J. ?- u- 


The cross-words arc of unequal length. 

I. The primak and finals each name a philosopher who died' 
recently: one -an Englishman, one ar. American. • - . . 

‘ Ckoss-WORDs: x. To long for. 2. .Fright 3. A train of attend- 
ants. 4. An animal resembling a monkey, peculiar to Madagascar.' 

5. The edible roots of a creeping plant. 6. A place of restraints 
7. Release. 

II. The primals will name the home of the philosopher named by 
the primals of the foregoing acrostic; the finals will name the home 
of the philosopher named by the finals of the previous acrostic/ 

Cross-words : 1. A fine, thin fabric, a. A man of distinguished- 
valor. 3. To " surround- 4- Concise. 5. 'A dry starch prepared 
from die pith of certain palms. 6. A kind of duck. 7. One of the- 
small planets whose orbit is situated between those of Mars and. 
Jupiter. DVClE. 
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ILLUSTRATED KITE PUZZLE. 


Place the. names of the eight objects around the kite in such a 
way that the number of their letters will correspond to the number 
of dots, in the forccoing.diagram. The central letters, reading from 
•the bottom upward, will spell the name of a famous American bom 
in January, many years ago. He is the author of the rebus on the 
kite. . 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Christmas Puzzle. In hoc signo vinccs (Under this standard 
thou shalt conquer), x. Idol. 2. Nose. 3. Helm. 4. Owls. 5. 
sCo\y. 6. iSlc. 7. mice. 8. oGcc. o. boNc. 10. roOf. 11. 

luVc. 12. coll. 13. chilf. 14. chiC 15. treE. 16. tarS. 

Doldlu Cross-wokd Enigma. Nativity, Yule-tide. 

Peculiar Acrostics. Christmas, Mistletoe. Cross-words: s. 
bcCalMcd. 2. bcHavIng. 3. caRcsScd. 4. -prlmaTcs. 5. 
asSaiLcd. - 6. caTcrErs. 7. coMpuTcr. 8. dr A goOns. o. As- 
SayEis ChanaDB. Mistify. 

Bbhsadikgs. Alcott. Cross-words: 1. A-Iack. 2. L-edge. 
3. C-r ccd. 4. 0 -zone. 5. T-heir. C. T-hunip. 


Syncopations. Saint Nicholas. Cross-words 
2. w-Arm-mg. 3. s-Imp-ly. 4. con-Not-c. 5 


ton-Nag-c. 7. m-Inn-ow. 


x. mi-Scar-ry. 

... --- ... do-Tag-c. 6- 

o. s-i_rcam-ing. o. w-Hcr-c. xo; 


-T ^ U. 

m-Umcn-t. xr. s.LoiH>y- 12. p-Ant-ry. 13. rc-Scrvc-d. 

i. ^Bigoted. 2;. Imaged. 3. C; 

Diamond. 

6. Rectify. 7. Stiff.. 8. Soy. ' <j. N. 


5 Ted 6. Edi ” D ** Caged. 4. Ogee. 

X V^ S i r - 3 - Meres, 4. Selects’ 5. Direction: 

Stiff. 8. Soy. 9. N. 

Diagonals. Hellebore. Cross-words: r. Holly. 2. sEver. 3. 


^ w* ViUO • 

saLvo. 4. ambLe. 5. cablE. 6. DcrByl 
o. Exalt. 


Holly. 2 
7. ftOod. 


8. cRypt,. 
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A FEBRUARY PUZZLE. 

Each of the nine small pictures may be described 
by a word of five Setters. When the words arc 
nghtly guessed and placed one below the other, in 
the order here given, the central letters, reading 
downward, will spell the name of a familiar object. 

MONUMENT PUZZLE. 

3 


S 


3 ■ 4 .. 6 

From x to a, a testator; from 3 to 4, named lor 
an appointment or an office; from 5 to 6, softens in 
temper. 

Cross-words: j. A consonant, i. A wand. 3. To 
delay. 4. To cut off or suppress, as a syllable. 5. 
Mercenary. 6. An effigy. 7. The chief of the fallen 
angels. 8. Open to view. 9. Is conveyed. 

"alcsdiades." 

WORD- SQUARE. 

1 Extensive, a. A kind of musical composition. 

3. To enrich. 4. To rcverexico. 5. A citadel. 

MAUEL T. 

CHARADE. 

M \ first asserts your power to do; 

My KCon.l, that you *vc done it ; 

Pray be my whole, and tell me now 
The answer, if you 'vc won .it. 

“MYRTLE.” ' 

AN 44 AGED ” PUZZLE. 

EXAMPLE: The age of watching. Answer, espion- 
age. The age of weakness. Answer, dotage. 

x. The age of learning. 2. The age of servitude. 
3. The age of method. 4. The age of submission. 
5. The -age of favors. 6. The age of commissions. 
7. The age of examination. 8. The age of security.. 
9. The age of thievery, xo. The age of equality, 
xx. The age of cultivation, xa. The age of diminu- 
tion. 13. The age of reproach. 14. The age of 
plenty • M. a. r. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Novel Acrostic First line, Whittier: third line. Browning, 
x. WiGht. a. HcNcc. 3. Idiot. 4. TiNge. 5. ToWcl. 6. 

IrOns. 7. ErRor. 8. RcBcl- Charade. Cur-tail 

Concealed Letters. E. F. H, I, K, L, M. N. T, V, X. Y. Z. 
SYNCOrATiONS.- Rainbow. 1. g-R-ape. 2 brc-A-d. 3. bra-I-d. 

4. bri-N-g. 5. ta-B-lc. 6. f-O-und. 7. s-W-ing. 

Numerical Enigma. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 

Pi, Poems, like pictures, arc of different sorts, 

Some better at a distance, others near; 

Some love the dark, some choose the clearest light. 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye ; 

Some please for once, tsomc will forpvcr please. 

Easy Anagrams, x. Paris. 3. London. 3. Rome. 4. Berlin. 

5. Madrid. 6 . Lisbon. 7. New York. 8. Madras. 9. Liverpool 
10. Denver, ir. Austin. 12. Calcutta. 

Half-square, i. Epiphany. 2. Pamlico. 

Plume. 5. Hire. 6. Acc. 7. No. 8. Y. 


Immure. 


Double Cross-words. Twelfth Night, Happy-New Year. 
Illustrated Kite Puzzle, Central letters, Franklin. Cross- 
words (beginning at the top) :• x. iNk. 2. china. 3. raiLing, 4.- 
chicKwccd. 5. furNacc. 6. irAps. 7. aRm. 8. F. Rebus on 
the kite : For age and want save while you may ; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

Houk-class. Centrals,- Zigzags. Cross-words: x. puxZles. 2,’. 
spice. 3. aGc. 4. Z. ...5. I' An. 0. paCes. 7. preSent..- 
Fraj:ed Word-square. From 1 to 2, frOstwOrt: from 3 to '4, 
SiiOwstOrm ; from s to 6, boOkstOrC ; from 7 to 8, anOnymOus; 
Included word-square: x. Ice. 2. Con. 3. End. • - 

Easy Word-squares. I. x. Gray. 2. Rule. 3. Alma. 4. 
Year. II. 1. Ride. 2. Idea.' 3. Dear. 4. Earl. III. s. Sham. 
2. Hale. 3. Aloe. 4. Meet. 

Double Acrostics. I. Primals, Carlyle; finals, Emerson. 
Cross-words: x. CravE. 2. AlarM. 3. KetinuE. 4. LemuR. 
S-.YamS. 6. LimbO. 7. Emancipation. II. Primals, Chelsea ; 
finals, Concord. Cross-words: x. CambriC. 2. HcrO. 3. Ea- 
riroN. 4- LaconiC. $. SagO. 6. EidcR. 7. AstcrciD. 
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HOUR-GLASS. 

Centrals, reading downward, a watering-place of New Jersey. 
Cross-words : i. Sometimes on the dinner-table. 2. To con- 
struct. 3. To mimic, 4. In definite. 5. A girl's name. 6. To 
adorn. 7. Petitions. LOU. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 

And more than this surely you can r.o: demand. 

My_ whole is a town in the old Keystone State. 

Anc. its name — but l 'll leave that for you to relate. 

“XU AND TUCK.” 

ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


COMBINATION ACROSTIC. 

• 1 - . 5 • • 9 

a . . 6 . . 10 

3 . 7 . . it 

4 • . 8 • . .12 

From z to 5, a portion of food ; from 2 to 6, a strangled ; from 3 
to 7, a small Turkish coin ; from 4 to 8, a species of salmon ; from 5 
to 9, n wise man : from 6 to jo, harmony; from 7 to xi, competent; 
from 8 to 12, tumult; from : 109, a communication; from 2 to 10. 
luck ; from 3 to 11, a fable; from 4 to 12, a state carriage. 

The letters represented by the (otters front 5 to 8 may be trans- 
posed to form words meaning sailors, small quadrupeds, artifices 
and a luminous body. • dyoe. 

BEHEADINGS. 

x- Behead n large flat-bottomed boat, and leave an animal. 2. 
Behead an agreement, and leave to perform. 3. Behead to discover 
and leave an emissary. 4. Behead dainty, and leave something 
gathered in winter. 5. Behead to examine with care, and leave a 
cup for liquids. 6. Behead an olT.ee in the king's household where 
they take care of the linen for the king's table, and leave distorted. 
7. Behead to stagger, and leave a snake-like fish. 

the beheaded letters will spell the name of an English poet much 
admired but seldom read, jOiin black. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in Punch, but not in Judy; 

My second' in-brisk; but not' in moody: 

My third and my fourth you can find if you strive 
In knitting and flitting; my next, number five, 

Is in singular, strange, and is found in amusing; 

My sixth, in abuse as well as abusing: 

My next is in urgent, in urchin, in hurry. 

And if you look farther you ’ll find it ir. flurry; 

My eighth is in grass-plot, but not in a lawn ; 

My ninth is in morning, but not in the dawn ; 

My tenth is in hurt, in head, and in hand, 



K ! ,,E Pn'nals.namc » mischievous elf who « looks not with the eyes, 
but with the mind, and the finals, a supposed affliction of his. Each 




T ! d, « 3,S ' from n B h *« **<hng downward, spell a 

small anchor havuig several flukes : from right to left, insnftrcd. 

Cross-words; i. Courageous, a. To make ready. 3. One of 
the Southern States. 4. To offer for consideration. 5. Relies upon. 
6. Resolute. 7. lo pillage. K . 5 . >.,• 
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CONCEALED PROVERB. 

In each of the following sentences a word is concealed. When 
the words arc rightly guessed, and read in the order here given, they 
will form a familiar proverb. • 

1. A naughty cat ran away. 2. They found a closely written roll 
in gathering up the rubbish. 3. Ic is the best one that i have ever 
seen. 4. The rug at her stairway is not a valuable one. 5. He is 
an old acquaintance of mine. ti. Amos soon saw through the 
queer stratagem. ‘ “ ladybird.” 

••>.! ... BEHEADINGS. 

X. .Behead the flesh of animals, and leave to consume. 2. Behead 
barren, and leave to free from. 3. Behead long ago, and leave metal. 
4. Behead close at hand, and leave part of the head. 5. Behead a 
paradise, and leave a cavern. 6. Behead a contest of speed, and 
leave a unit. 7. Behead to discern, and leave an emissary. 3 . Be- 
head a contraction meaning “in the same place," and leave to com- 
mand. 9. Behead a valley, and leave a beverage. 

The beheaded letters will spell the name of a well-known writer. 

JOHN W. M. 


American naval officer prominent at the battle of Lake Eric, 6. To 
deposit. 7. In lapidary. 

V. Lower Right-hand Diamond: r. In lapidary, s. A 
small lump or mass. 3. To hinder. 4. Toiled. 5. Stripped of 
covering. 0 . A color. 7. In lapidary. “J.YON; JtART.” 

• . * •«»••*••• 

ANAGRAMS. 

Each of the following anagrams may.be transposed to form the 
title of a book by a well-known American authoress. 

1. Count Beau's Clan. ‘ .- • 

2. Fdoil's Text. - 

3. Miss Otric on the Wing. 

4-_ Flosk ton Wold. 

Name of authoress, 

Esther Whitorcc Brace. DAISY. 
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ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


4 * * * 


* * * * 





-> 


I. Umt Left-hand Diamond: x. In lapidary.- a. Equal 
value. 3. A famous city of Europe. 4. A small umbrella. 5. As- 
cended. 6. An heir. 7. In lapidary. 

LI. Upper Right-hand Diamond: x. In lapidary. 3. The 
nickname of Philip Pirrip. 3. Part of a flower. 4- Not figurative. 

5. Shaved off.. 6. A boy. 7. In lapidary. 

III . - Central Diamond: 1. In lapidary. 3. A siesta. 3. 
Pertaining to one’s birth. 4. Proceeding from the side. 5. Shaved. 

6 . A youth. 7. In lapidary'. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Diamond: x. In lapidary. 3. An 
edge. 3. To lampoon. 4. Generous. 5. The surname of an 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirty-three letters, and form a proverb. 

My 30-9-33-a^-x8-3 is a thief. My &-x6-a6-6 is part of the face. 
My 15-32-ax-ix is a picccof pasteboard. My 35-37-30-1-7-4 is not 
wavering. My. $3 is as good as five hundred. . My a8-xo-x3-x^-3t 
is a serf. : My 2-5-14-17 is to . repair. My 24-337x3 is a precious 
stone. ; c. D. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Mv primals and finals form the name of an illustrious painter anu 
sculptor who was born in March. 

Cros$-wokds (of unequal length) : x. Insanity. 3. The act of 
making persons known to each other. 3. A steep, nigged rock. 
4. The joint on which a door turns. 5. Uniform. 6. A game 
at cards. dycie. 


CUBE. 


x 


a 



3 


4 


5 


6 



Z wa&izti 




y DOUBLE DIAMOND. ^ 

Arrange tl>c ten object* pictured above _i» such :i way that they 
will form a double diamond, which is a diamond that forms new 
words when read across and up and down. G. l>. 


going written 
Poor Richard 
II. V. 


AN OCTAGON 


- From i to 2, pertaining to iron; from 2 to 6, a state of uncer- 
tainty; from $ to 6, a small nail used by shoemakers; from x 105, 
fictitious: from 3 to 4, drawing along the ground: from 4 to 8 a 
body of iroops in a fort ; from 7 to 8, a kind of leather; from 3 ;o 7 
places of amusement ; from : to 3, weak ; from 2 jo 4, to draw up 
the shoulders to express dislike; from 6 to 8, consumed; from 5 to 

7 . closes. Cyril 'Drake. 



:. Woolly substance on cloth. 2. In Rome, a public place where 
orations were delivered. 3. Part of the face. 4. One skilled in any 
art, s - Followed. 6. Very minute sp iders.. 7. Ind uced, p. s. F. 
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WOKD- SQUARES. 

!. i. A «cld : m:iisl>al's staff 2. To expiate. 3. Batrachian ren- 
ulc,'. 4. A flying report. 5. Habitations. ' 

U. 1. To make of a red color. 2. Possessor. 3. Beneath. . 
Domestic fowls. .-5. Strayed- 4 " 

The first word of each. of. the. foregoing word-squarcs, when read 
>11 connection, will name a city of the Southern States. 

“ ALCtUlADES.'’ 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 

A February PU221.K. Valentine. Cross-words: x. hiVes. 2. 
chAin; 3. baLls. 4. crEam, 5. caNcs. 6. miTts. ?, knife. 
8. nNgs. 9. chEss. 

Monument Puzzle. From 1 to 2, Devisor; 3 to 4, Nominated; 
S_to 6, Relents. Cross-words: x, N. 2. Rod. 3. Demur." 4. 
Elide. 5. Venal. 6. Image. 7. Satan. 8. Overs, o. Rides ’ 
Word-square, x. Great. 2. Rondo. 3. Endow. 4. Adore. 
5. Tower. 

Charade. Can-did. 

An “Aged” Puzzle. 1. Pupilage. 2. Bondage. 3. Usage. 
4. Homage. 5 Patronage. 6. Brokerage, 7. Rummage. 8. 
Anchorage. 9. Pillage. 10. Average, xx. Tillage. 12. Shrink- 
age. X3. Disparage. * 14. Fruitage. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Hour-glass. • Cape May. •. Cross-words: 1. . chiCkcn. 2, 
frAmc. 3. aPc. 4. E. S- AMy. A grAce. 7. praYers. 

Combination Acrostic. From 1 to 9, message; from 2 to xo, 
loriunc; from 3 to ix, parable; from 4 to 12, chariot. Letters from 
5 to S, tars, rats, arts, star. 

Beheadings. Spenser. Cross-words: 1. S-cow, 2. P-act. 3. 
E-spy. 4. N-icc. 5. S-can. 6. E-wry. 7. R-ccl, 

Ckosvxyowo Enigma. Pittsburgh. 

Illustrated Double Acrostic. I’rimals, Cupid ; finals, Blind. 
Cross-words: 1. Oral}, a. UraL. 3. Perl. 4 . IroN. 5. DecD. 
Double Diagonals. Grapnel, trapped. Cross-woods: 1. Gal- 

6* 'itcidEd^^Dc *L AlAI)A " ia ' 4 ‘ P«>Posc. 5, ‘doPeNds, 
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ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ENIGMA 


SHAKESPEAREAN NUMERICAL ENIGMA 


I'OK OLDER PUZZLERS. 

I AM composed of seventy letters, and form a couplet by Shake- 
speare. 

" 14-27-70-24-30-33 and ministers of grace defend us 1 " 

“ For stony 29-26-37-11-57-22 can not hold love out." 

'* I do beseech you to 43-4-9-63-20-46-51-28-60-19 my purposes 
aright. ” 

'• Or like a x -4 x -45- i 8-6 x ? Very like a *-.» i -45- i 8-6 x .* 

“ The lady 47-i6-55-44-ax-46-66-a3 too much, methinks.” 

" An old religious uncle of mine taught 111c to speak, who was in 
his 54-5*-8-40-S8 mi inland man.” 

'* $0 x-J7-34-3x-2i-40-xa-as aud so wild in 66-38-3-59-3S attire. * 
•* Still 2-39-6-10-32-09-70 on my daughter.” 

“ Slaying is the word ; it is a doed in 53-39-23-67-68-7-27-" 

'■ — That quench the fire of your pernicious rage with 42-56-44- 
X5-18-6X fountains issuing from your veins—." 

“I do not set my life at a 5-50-69-23 fee.” 

“There’s a 13-46-62-36-4-36^40-65 that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will." V. A. w. 


HOUR-GLASi 5 >. 


Tub centrals, reading downward, spell a name famous in history. 
Cross-words: s. Wept noisily. Pertaining to a canon. 3. 
Beloved by good housewives. 4. A mariner. 5. In trepidation. 6. 
What worth is said to make. 7. An assembly. 3 . A vessel used by 
soldiers for carrying liquor for drink. 9. Buying provisions. 

c. c. u. 


CUBE 


Tills differs from the ordinary numerical enigma, in that ihc words 
forming i: arc pictured instead of described. Thc.answ.cr is a maxim 
of " Poor Richard’s,” commending industry. * 1 


From i to 2, cheated; from 2 to 6, forces along; from 3 to 6, 
escapes by stratagem; from. 2 to 5, an instrument of correction : from 
3 to 4, to clothe; from 4 to S, eaten away; from ? to 8, guarded; 
from 3 to 7, to accompany; from s to 3, compensation for services; 
from 2 to 4, to color; from 6 to 8, dismal; from 5 to 7, to consume. 

— — ' • ida c: 


Oft. with my scco/ul nestling near, 
While under foot my whale you press, 
You by my first arc 'borne along. 

< — When safe at home my riddle guess.) 


<E»:i>us. 
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My primals and finals name two very famous writers bom in ApriL 
Ckoss-words (of equal length) : x. An exhibition. 2. A nimbus. 

3. To affirm. 4. Species. 5. Huge bodies of' water. 6- The Pre- 
pare of a ship. 7. A river of Spain. 8. In the distance. 0. Afloat. 
:o. A distributive adjective pronoun. .1 l)vctt" 


PI. 

Ik what poem by John G. Whittier do the lines occur front which 
the following “ pi ” is made ? 

I‘ro weske het doucl* dah kcdni cth shill, .. 

Nad vedex het laves twxh arinntg, * 

Adit lal cth wsodo weer ads wiih simt, 

Nad Ha het brosok palincoming, 

SAtXb *1. W. • 


suting of rocconjc acid and a base. 4. -To attain. 5- Earthnuts, 
0. Rends. 7. Rank. 8. A cold substance. 9. An exclamation. 
10. In elevate. " royal taku.” 

INVERTED PYRAMID. 


MONUMENT PUZZLE. 


♦ 


Tmt central letters (Indicated by stars), when read downward, 
spell the name of a brave general in the Revolutionary War. 

Cross-words: 1. In Clinton. 3. A reptile. 3. An antique ves- 
SCJ. 4. I lie foot of beasts of prey having daws. $• A number. 
< 5 . A beverage, 7. A monkey. 8. A young animal. 0. Devoured. 
10. Imagination, n. Certain shcU.fUh. 


xs. 


Apparel 

«« ItAI 


KODI.K HOOD. 


HALE-SQUARE. 


i. Ok the same country, a. The surname of a pro*ui»cnt charac- 
ter m the play, “A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 3. A salt con. 


Acaoss: i.* Of the nature of a parasite, a. A series of violent 
acclamations. 3. Became dun. 4. The cry of a certain animal. 
5. In pyramid. A . 

Downward: i. In pyramid. 2 A preposition. 3. To tear. 

4. The nationality of Mohammed. 5. An Eastern salutation. C. A 
notion. 7. A boy s nickname. 8 A verb. q. In Alcibiades. 

. . I'lyok jiakt." 

DIAMOND. ■ 

* •» 4 • •• 

1. In debate. 2. Ar. abbreviation of the name of a month. ' 3. 
Frcitcd. 4. Allured. 5. A girl’s nickname. 6. The governor of 
Algiers. 7. In debate. charlotte . 

ANAGRA.MMATICAL SPELLING -LESSON. 

Ik each of these examples, tho )>roblcm is to arrange the grouped 
letters so that they will form a word agreeing with the accompanying 

1. lamnkkuoskyy. Relating to charity, 
a. TAAvniut.u To mitigate. 

3. m.ATiiiKUDH. Weakened. 

4. CoxniM’AAkTr. The act of sharing in common with others. 

5. sCAVTLLm.N ? so. .The act of emitting iparks. MAIttOK v. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IK THE MARCH NUMBER. 


COKCliALliu Pxovuki). A rolling .stone gathers no'moss. 
BumtADiNGS. May 11c Reid, x: M-cat. a. A-rid. 3. Y-occ. 4. 
N-car. 5. E-den. 6. R-acc. 7. E 4 py. 8; I-bid. .5. D-alc. 

Sr. AkokuwIs C.soss ok Diamonds. L x. P. 2. Par. 3. 
Pans. 4. Parasol. 5. Risen. 6. Son. 7 . L. II. r. L. a. Pip. 
3. Petal 4 Lneral. 5. Pared. < 3 . Lad. 7. L. III. x. L. a. 
Nap. 3. Natal.- 4. Lateral. 5. Pared. 6. Lad. 7 . L. IY. :. 
L. a. Up. 3. Libel. 4. Liberal. 5. Perrj'. 6. Lay: 7 . L. V. 
x. L. 2. Dab. 3. Debar. 4. Labored. s . Hared. 6. Red. 7. D. 

Anagrams. Authoress, Harriet Beecher Stowe, x. Unde Tom's 
Cabin. 2, Uttlc l-’oxes. 3. The Minister's Wooing. 4. Oldtown 
Folks. 

Double Diamond. Across: 1. C. 2. Rat. 3. Lines. 4. Men. 

5. S. Downward: 1. L.. a. Rim. 3. Canes. 4. Ten. 5. S. 
Douiu.it Acrostic. Primals, Michel; finals, Angelo. Cross- 


words: x. Maui A. 2. IntroductioN. 3. CraG. 4. HingL 5. 
l^ouaL. 0. LoO..,* 

Cubb. From 1 10 3, fericous: a 10.6, suspense; 5 10 6. sparable; 
x to 5, fabulous; 3 to 4. trailing; 4 to 8. garrison; 7 10 8, shagreen ; 
3 to 7, theatres; x to.3. faun; 2 to 4, shrug;’ 6 to 8, consumed : < io 
7, shuts. • *- 

Wokd-squasbs . I. x. Baton. 2. Atone. .3. Toads. 4. On 
5. Nests. II. 1. Rouge. 2. Owner. • 3, Under; 4. Cccsc. 
5 - ured. 

NitttlixiCAL Emg:.:a. A dry and cold M arch, never 'bees ji s 
bread. 

A Lettish Puzzu-. Start at the letter “i" in •' price;"' : Indus- 
try pays debts, while despair incrcasctli them. / 

An Oci-acon. x.' Nap. 2.. Forum. 3. Nostril: 4. Artiste. <. 
Pursued. . 6 . Mites. 7. Led: — — 


Sr. Nicholas May 1885 .. THE RIDDLE-BOX. 

, ZIGZAG. 


PI. 

In what poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes do the lines occur from 
which the following pi is made ? 

Hewn weak hcc litsovc, trinew side : 

Hewn stropu het mcl-sudb, grispn si eras ; 

Hewn silica sobmsol, rucnxxics sccic, 

‘(Dub, Iclui crssof ripsgn si heer ! ’’ 


Each of the words described contains four letters. The zigzag, 
beginning in the upper left-hand corner, will name what Longfellow 
says *' fill the air with a strange and wonderful sweetness.” 

Cross-words: 1. The Christian name of an unfortunate queen. 2. 

a young woman. 3. Indentations. 4. Without the sense of hear- 
ing. 5. A glossy fabric, fi. To double over. 7. A fierce animal. 
S. A useless plant. 9. A biped- 10. Useful insects. 

b'KSD. • 


GKACS J. 
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DIAMOND. 


x. In' porringer. 2. A capsule of a plant- 3. Cut off. 4. An 
allotment. 5. I'o condescend. 6. To put on. 7. In pornngcr. 

Edith Leavitt. 


A NOVEL PUZZLE. 


From 3 to 4, a memorable time in a certain city; from 1 to 2, the 
most.imporcant person in that city. 

1 CKOSSfWOuiM : x. A governor of Algiers. 2. Close at hand. 3 
To. a wise. 4. A pool or collection of water. $. Self (a term used 
in metaphysics). 6. Benefit. 7. One who creates. 8. Deception. 
9. Called for' a repetition of. xo. From end to end. 11. Winter 
vehicles. ' xa. Lata greedily. 13. A rich fabric. 14. A city ot 
Greece. X 5 - A prominent European nation. 


Greec e. 


A prominent European nation. 
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COMBINATION ACROSTIC. 


From 1 to 5, a father; from 2 to 6, precise; from 3 to 7, to merit; 
front 4 to 8. advanced; from 5 to 9, a confederate; from 6 to 10,. the 
Christian name of Charles Lamb’s sister; from 7 to u, an abode; 


from 8 to 12, always; from 1 to 9, popishly; from 210 x0, original; 
from 310 xx, zealous; from 4 to 12, eternally. 

The letters represented by the figures from 5 to S may be trans- 
posed to form words meaning an appellation, a word signifying "so 
be U," ignoble, and part of a horse. uvcce, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of seventy-four letters, and am par: of a pocin by 
“ H. H." 

My 29-9-41-67-35 is an animal of the deer kind. My 4-66-33-48 
is.to withhold assent :o. • My 38-19-30-40-3 is to annoy. My 7-15 


i».vv nuimuiu .u, • iviy 3Q-19-30-40-3 IS tO Aimoy. iViy 7-1 c 

-56-22-42 is important My 34-11-5-33 is part of the fcct.of cco 
tain animals. My 21-52-8-57 is the flesh of certain animals, My 
72-6-12-24-62-73-58-49 j« a fabulous monster; my 59-37-51-74-25- 
63-65-27-39 u what he dwelt in. My 55-50-32-' -6.3 is part of r 
rake. My 43-54-45-28 was the wife of Jupiter. My 61-71-16-18- 
36 is to bend.. My 14-6^-26-31 is a i>«riod of time. My '^46-53 i> 
a large body of water. My 10-44-47-13 is smoke.'. My. 68-70-64- 
27-9 « to balance. “ Cornelia Bumobr;" 


EASY STAR PUZZLE. 



ILLUSTRATED DOUliLE DIAMOND 


ARRANGE the names of the ten objects pictured above, in such a 
way that they will form a double diamond, which is a diamond that 
forms new words when read across and up and down. 



to 3, a portion of even ground ; from 2 to 3, an uproar 
i, a fruit : from 4 to s, to dissolve ; • from 6 to 5, a ditch 
to cripple. • « CltOtl'US." 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

Mv first is in spoke but not in hub; 
My second in pail but not in tub : 
My third is in can but not in will; 
My fourth is in slope but not in hill 
My fifth is in cry but not in call; 
My whole ;s a flower beloved by all 


MONA 


-WORD-SQUARES. 

I. x. A fen. 2. A variety of quartz. 3. A fast horse 
horse. 5. Numbers of animals. 

II. x. To efface. 2. A black bird- 3. To turn aside, 

wait on. 5. Ao record. casu. » 
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SYNCOPATIONS AND BEHEADING is 
The syncopated and beheaded letters will name a famous warrior 
and orator of ancient times. 

■ i^. Behead ail infraction of law, and leave hoarfrost, c. Syncopate 
a European country, and leave to draw- Out into threads. 3- Synco- 
pate a grain, and leave that which: Behead a country of Europe, 
and leave to. torment. 5, Syncopate vapor, and leave a stalk. 6. 
Syncopate a fruit, and leave to gaze. . 

H. P. O. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

SHAKBSPEAREAN Nl/MIihlCAl. ENIGMA. 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

Sonnet XCV1II. 

Monument Puzzle. Central letters. Israel Puinam. Cross- 
words : I. 3. aSp. 3. ukn. 4. pAw. 5. tEn. 6. »Lc. 7. aPc. 

8. cUb. 9. aTc. 10. faNcy. xi. clAinv xa. raiMem. 
Halk- 5 QUAI<k. 1. Compatriot, a. Overreach (Sir Giles). 3. 

Mcconatc. 4- Procure. 5. Arnuts. 6. Tears. 7. Rate. 8. lee. 

9. Oh. 10. T. .... 

In verveu Pyramid. Across: 1. Parasitic. 3. I trades. 3. 
Paled. 4. Baa. 5. M. 

Diamond, i. T. a. Feb. 3. Fumed. 4- Tempted. 5. Betty. 
6. Dey. 7. D. 

AnaCKAMMATICAI. SrELLiNC-LESSOK. x. Eleemosynary. a. 
Alleviate. 3. Debilitated. 4. Participation. 5. Scintillation. 
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INVERTED PYRAMID. 


Across: i. A state carriage. 2 . To draw out. 3. A fermented 
beverage. 4. In creature. 

* Downwards: r. In creature. 2. A pronoun. 3. A girl's name. 
4. Regulation. 5. To frost. 6. A diphthong. . 7. In creature. 

GOLDXV1X ci . 

IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 

Hour-glass. Central letters, Bonaparte. Cress-words: 1. 
blubbered. 2. canOnic. 3. liNcn. 4. cAr. 5. P. 6. tuAll. 7. 
paRty. 8. can Teen. 9. markEiing. 

Cube- From 1 to 2, tooled ; 2 to 5, drives; 5 to 6, eludes; x to $, 
ferule; 3 to enrobe; 4 to 8, eroded; 7 to 8, tended; 310 7, cs- 
core ; X to 3, fee ; 2 to 4, dye ; 6 to 8, sad ; 5 to 7, cat. 1 

Doodle Acrostic. Primals, Slink spcarc; finals, Wordsworth. 
Cross-words : X. Show. 2. HalO. 3. AveR. 4. KinD. 5. ScaS, 
6. ProW. 7. EbrO. 8. AfaR. 9. KafT. xo. EacH. 

Illustratkd Numerical Enigma. The used key is always 
bright. — — - Charade. Car-pet. 

Pi. For weeks the clouds had raked the hills. 

And vexed the vale with raining; 

And alb the woods were sad with mist, 

And all the brooks complaining. 

"Among the II ills.'' 


St. Nicholas June 1885 iHE RIDDLE-BOX. 


PUZZLERS* CROSS. 


* * * * * 


ftower. 3. One who inquires narrowly. 4.. Quite new. 5. Demo- 
lition. 6. The bony part of the teeth directly beneath the enamel. 
7. Restrains. 8. Misery. 9. In “ Lyon Hart. 


1 t! 

Lew-hand . Diamond : 1. In H Hyperion." 2. The cry of n cat. 
, Plays with dice. 4. An errer. s- A variety of the peach, with 
a smooth nod. 6. Having on. 7. Peels. 8. An abbreviation for * 
certain country, 0. In " Dycie." . 

Central Square: x. A fall of hail or snow mingled with raui. 
a. To depart. 3. Impetuous. 4. Levels. 5- ConC ‘*?; i . AVAJ0< .» 


PI. 

What famous poet translated from the German the lines from 
which this •* pi” is made! 

Ojy dan prencmatcc nad sporcc 
Sinai bet odor no cth codrot's o$cn. 

B. M. S. AND D. H. V. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The above cross consists of four nine-letter diamonds, connected 
in the center by a fivc.lcucr word-square. The letter of each of the 
four diamonds which is nearest to the square helps to form the mid- 
dle word of the square. 

UpJMtR Diamond: x. In "A. P. Owder, Jr.” 2 . A projecting 
part of a wheel. 3. Small fishes of the gudgeon kind. 4. To com- 
fort. 5. Pertaining to sparrows. 6. The act of confining a ship to 
3 particular place by means of anchors, etc. 7. A familiar contriv- 
ance for throwing stones. 8. An abbreviation for a certain country. 
9. In ‘'Cyril Deane.” * 

• Right-hand Diamond; i. In “ Royal Tar r.” 2. The plural of 
the yllablc representing the second tone in the gamut. 3. Denomi- 
nations. 4. Asvlum. 5. Refreshes. 6. Fumed. 7. Surfeits. 6 . 
To scatter, 9. In “ Alcibiadcs.” 

Lower Diamond; x. In “Rex Ford.” 2. An. undeveloped 


I am composed of one hundred and four letters, which lorm two 
lines from Longfellow's Tales </ a Wayside Inn. 

My 63-93-15 is a beverage. My 51-36-54-23 W whip. My 
60-25-72-12 is an elevation. My 5-37-56-102-78 is an important 
country of Asia. _ My 70-33-48-62 is part of a bellows. My 50-66- 
84-29-7 is to bewitch. My 41-13-99-75 is to stir. My 74-37-20-05 
is a message. My 90-43-17-45-22 is a musical composer. My 
-34-^ to change. My 71-88-38-1 is a clenched hand, 
iy 39-82-86-96-55-100 is a long step, My 4-82-62-16-104 is a 

hard outside covering. . My 67-85-32-19 is a small bundle of straw. 
My 24-21-57-80-94-S7 is an opening in the wall of a building. My 
70-3-58-10 ts a^masculinc name. My 46-103-2-53-9 x-tx-69 was 
the (bunder of Islam. My 44-83-59 is a snare! : My 6-76-35-47-89- 
30-18 is an catiy spring flower. My 14-49-40-52-97-65 is another 
spring flower. My 64-73-98-8 is a summer flower. My 28-42-26- 
92-101 is a fall flower. “ CORNELIA blimder.” 


HALF-SQUARE. 

1. Harmonies. 2. A territory belonging to the United States. 
3. A siesta. 4. An expression of inquiry. 5. In prognostication. 

Fred. 
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The central picture is a rebut, and repreienu a word of nine 
letters. Dlls forms the central word of the hour-class. The cross- 
words arc pictured around the rebus. 


CONCEALED WORD-CMiVAXX. 

Scoter five words concealed in the following sentences, and 
arrange them so that they will form a word-s<iiiaxc. 

There was a youth from Posen selected for the dangerous journey. 
The dense undergrowth in the forest delayed him as he started. Io 
have nobody see him grasp a decidedly rusty fowling-piece was consol- 
ing, to say the least. ckrtkuue. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My firsts are in high, but not in low; 

My seconds, in bread, but not in dough; 

My thirds arc in lark, but not in' dove .;$> 

My fourths, in slipper, but not in glove"; 

My fifths are in bird, but not in lark;v:i: 

My sixths axe ih nut. but not in park;-. 

My sevenths in taught you may find if' you wish.,-: 

Both of my answers name $alt-water'fish»v~;:*.v,v*-: 

ly ' v ' MAUtON'jv; W. 

EASY DOUBLE ACROSTIC^ 'pj 

„ Cross-words (of equal length): j. A girl’s name meaning 
'‘good” or “kind.” a. A boy’s name meaning' “fame of the 
Bno. * 3. A girl’s name meaning “ the ruler of the house.” 

Priads, to furnish with weapons; finals, a girl’s name meaning 
happiness. Pnmals and finals connected, a squadron. 

dycie. 

CUBE. 

X .... 9 


j .... 4 


5 .... 6 


FnoM i so a, a kind of stone; from 2 to 6 , huge birds; from 5 to 
6, fears; from x to 5, tailed; from 3 to 4, to cuddle; from 4 to 8, a 
bov s name from 7 to 8 , wished ; from 3 to 7, a relative ; from x to 

3. human beings; from 2 to 4, part of the face: from ft in R virrmv. 
tul ; from 5 to 7, moisture. 


ALMMcr W. (7 YEARS OLD). 


HEXAGONS. 


• 

I. Across: x. In drawing. 2. Something steeped in liouid. 
3. To wander. 4. The Ottoman court. 5. A constellation of the 
zodiac. 6. To know. 7. In drawing. Downward : 2. A water- 
ing place. 2. A large bird. 3. Troubled. 4. A small plate. 5. An 
affirmation. 11 . Across: 1. In stronger. 2. A projection on a 
wheel. Washed. 4. A Roman magistrate. 5. That part of a 
piece of wood which enters a mortise. 6. A number. 7. In 
stranger. Downward: x. To permit. 2. A military pupil. 3. 
(Jorges, 4. A fruit. 5. A cave. ' p, s. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

• • • * 

Pi,* ' When wake the violets/ 'Winter dies; * 

When sprout the elm-buds,' Spring is near; 

When lilacs blossom, Summer cries, 

“ Bud, little roses r Spring is here I ” 

l<rom “Spring Has Come." 

Diamond. 2. P. 2. Pod- 3. Pared- • 4. Portion. .5. Deign. 
6, Don. 7. N. 

A Novkl - Puzzles. 1 . to 2, Grover Cleveland: from 3. to 4, 
Inauguration Day. Cross-words: 1. Dcy. 2. Ancar. 3. Aid. 

4. Lm. ‘5. Ego. 6. Avail. 7. Creator. 8. Fallacy- 9. Encored, 
xo. Through. 11. Sleighs. 12. Devours. J3. Brocade. 24. Co- 
rinth, 15. English. 

Zigzag. Mayflowers. Cross-words: 1. Mary. 2. m Aid. 3. 
baYs. 4. dcaF. s- siLk. 6. (Old. 7. Wolf. 8. wEcd.‘ 9. biRd. 
xo. bccS. 

NUMERICAL EneO.ma. 

The voice of one who goes before, to make 
. The paths of June more beautiful, is thine. 

Sweet May! ' * ; 


IN THE MAY NUMBER, 

Com lit NATION Acrostic. From 1 to o, papally 7 2 to'xo, .prim- 
ary ; 3 to xx, earnest;. 4. to 12, forever. The letters from 5 to 8 may 
be transposed to form name, amen, mean, and mane. . 

Stas Puzzle. From x to 3, plat; 2 to 3, riot ; x to 2, pear; 4 to 
5, melt ; 6 to 5, moat; 4 to 6, maim. 

Illustrated Double Diamond. Across: x. C. 2. Rag. 3. 
Tapir. 4. Ton. s. N. Downward: x. T. 2. Rat. 3. Capon. 

4. Gin. 5. R. 

Cross- word Enigma. Pansy. 

Svncoj*aTsons and Beheadings. Caesar. Cross-words : 1. 
C-rime. 2. Sp-a-in. 3. Wh-c-at. 4. S-pain. 5. Stc-a-m. 6. 
G-r-ape. 

Double Acrostics and Diagonals. Cross-words: 1. Fish. 
s. Alto. 3. Room. 4. Made. 

Won d-SQC axes. I. x. Marsh. 2. Agate. 3. Racer. 4. Steed. 

5. Herds. II. x. Erase. 2 Raven. 3. Avert. 4. Serve. 5. 
Enter. 

Inverted Pyramid. Across: x. Chariot. 2. Educe. 3. Ale, 

— 
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Si. Nicholas July 1885 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 



Tub answer to this rebus is an extract from on oration. The 
seven letters, inclosed in seven similar circles, will spell the name of 
the orator. The letters of the monogram in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner will spell hi* birth-place, and the right-hand monogram will spell 
the place where lie died. 

WORD- SQUARE. 

i. To save. a. An instrument for paring. 3. The central par; 
of an amphitheater. 4. Splits. 5. To obliterate, LYON hakt." 



Each of the seven letters in the above rebus has an addition, 
which, when read in connection with the letter, makes a word. 
When property arranged, these seven words will form a maxim of 
Poor Richarti’s. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of fifty-nine letters, and am the patriotic utterance 
of a great statesman, and his surname. 

My 55-6-35-57-6-33 is a city famous in American history. Mv 
57-23-43-57-48-3-40-23 is a business which was seriously interfered 
with at the beginning of the Revolution. ■ My 27-1 1-14-56-36-26-20- 
39 is an American statesman and jurist who was born in Virginia in 
>755- My 40-9-S2-2 1-58-38 2-i7-5-4-57-*3- 3 9 « tl>« Christian and 
surname of our author. My : 7-46-42-7-1-31-24-10 is his nation- 
ality. My SJ-40-37-J2-4 is the surname of a statesman upon whom 
our author pronounced a famous eulogy. My 1(3-45-5-19-44-54-57 
is an official body of which our author was the leading member dur- 
ing 3<>-3>-59-7-4 i - 35-6-25 .' s administration. My 53-34-56-50-6-8 
4-30-18 became a State during Polk's administration. My 22-15-49, 
when read as Roman numerals, will him at the age at which our 
author died. ’ “MISS GUSSY." 

DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 

1 2 


. . 3 • • • • 

9 | 



4 5 

Ackoss: 1. Given to luxuiy. a. Complete views. 3. Sentenced. 
4 - One who is proposed lor an office. 5. Placed. 6. Minute por- 
tions of matter. 7. Offers. 8. Untainted. 9. An opening through 
which cannon arc discharged. . 

Diagonals. From 1 to 3, regions; from 2 to 3, particles of 
stony matter; from 3 to .5, to act away from ; from 3 104,11 hard sub- 
stance : from 1 to $, a familiar sort of picture; from 2 to 4, a kind 
of rock. CYRIL DI5ANB. 

DIAMONDS. 

I. 1. In Julv, 2. A margin. 3. Gowns of state. 4. Inde- 
pendence. y Gay. 6. An inclosurc, 7. In July. 

II. t. In firearms, a. To proclaim. 3. A basket used by 

anglers. 4 Independence. 5. A city of Japan. 6. A game at 
cards. 7. In firearms. “ DYC1U.” 

. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals form a famous and familiar saying (in Latin) of Cesar’s. 
My finals form the modern name of the country to which Ciesar’s 
saying referred. 

Cross-words (of unequal length) : 1. A city which surrendered to 

General Grant on J.uly 4, 1863. 2. A republic of South America, 

3. The most celebrated river of the ancient world. 4. An island in 
the Mediterranean that was visited, not long since, by a terrible 
earthquake. 5. One of the New England States. 6. A river of 
Afghanistan. 7. The capital of the State cf Delaware. 8. One of 
the loftiest mountains of the Bolivian Andes. 9. A river of Holland 
which flows into the Zuyder Zee. jo. One of the north-central, of 
the United .States, xi. The capital of Sardinia. 12. Afamouscity, 
formerly the metropolis of Persia. “IMMO." 

BEHEADINGS. 

Each of the words described contains the same number of letters; 
and the beheaded letters, when read in the Order here given, will 
spell the name of a very prominent person. 

:. Behead one, and leave the egg of an insect. 2. Behead a fine 
fabric, and leave a single point. 3. EcJicad a measure of time, and 
leave something which contains a drum. 4. Behead active, and 
leave to mcodlc. 5. Behead to dispatch, and leave to terminate, 
6. Behead to discover, and leave an emissary. 7. Behead to barter,' 
and leave a measure. 8. Behead a sheet ol canvas, and leave to be 
ill. 9. Behead harness, and leave pact of the head. 10. Behead to 
rave, and leave a small insect, xx. Behead to assist,, and leave a 
wager. 12. Behead exact, and leave a summer luxury-. ' 13. Behead 
recited, and leave aucjcnt. “the cartels." 
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BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

X. BlillBAD and curtail Cgff-shapcd, and leave a tank. 2. Behead 
and curtail to venerate, and leave always. 3. Behead and curtail a 
Mohammedan nymph, and leave a possessive pronoun. 4. Behead 
and curtail a surly look, -and leave an uproar.' $. Behead and cur- 
tail high in situation, and leave to arrange, 6/ Behead and curtail a 
French coin, and leave hastened. 7. Behead and curtail a straggler, 
and leave an ancient engine of war. 8. Behead and curtail a girl's 
name, and leave a useful article. 9. Behead and curtail a speech, and 
leave proportion. :o. Behead and curtail a Scotch landholder, and 
leave a tune. 11. Behead and curtail to long, and leave a part of the 
head. 12. Behead and curtail custom, and leave to head for want of 
support. # . 

The beheaded letters, when transposed, will spell a national holi- 
day : and the curtailed letters, when transposed, will spell what ic 
celebrates, J*AUL XfcfcSK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Puzzler's Cross. Upper Diamond: a. P._ 2, Cam. 3. Joses. 

4. Console. S- Passerine. 6. Mooring. 7. Sling. 8. Eng. 9. E. 

Right-hand Diamond : 1. R. 2. Res. 1. Sects. 4. Retreat. 5- 

Recreates. 6. Steamed. 7. Sates. 8. Ted. 9. S. Lower Dia- 

mond: x. R. 2. Bud. 3. Prior. 4. Brannew. 5. Ruination. 

6 . Demine. 7. lscitu. 8. Woe. 9. N. Left-hand Diamond: 
x. N. 2. blew. 3. Dices. 4. Mistake. 5. Nectarine. 6. Wear- 
ing. 7. Skins. 8. Eii$. 9. E. Central Square: x. Sket. a. 
Leave. 3. Eager. 4. Evens. 5. Terse. 

Hexagons Across. I. 1. W. *. Sop. 3. Stray. 4. Porte. 

5 . Aries. 6. Ken. 7. D. II. 1. R. 2. Cant. 3. Lav$d. 4. 
Edile. 5. Tenon. 6, Ten. 7. S. 

Half-square, x. Tunes. 2. Utah. 3. Nap. 4. Eh. 5. S- 
An Houk-GLass Pu«ui Central*, Vacations. Cross-words: 
1. Baicviob. 2. Heralds. 3 Maces. 4- Man. 5. T. 6. Lid.- 

7. Smoke. 8. Oranges. 9. Footsteps. 


REVERSIBLE DIAGONAL. 

* % s 

• - V x , . 


• ■ a 

• ‘ . 4 . 

}]. 5 • • . 

Cross-words: r. A sheltered place ; reversed, a long, snake-like 
fob. 2. Moisture; reversed, to marry. 3. The juice of plants; 
reversed, a step. -.4. A snare; reversed, a number. 5. To' scour; 
reversed, the prickly envelope of a seed. 

Diagonals, from 1 to $. a person afflicted with a certain incurable 
disease; from 5 to 1, to drive back. “ alciujaOes." 

NOYEL cross-word enigma. 

My first is in Ohio; my second, in Pennsylvania: my third, in 
Indiana; my fourth, iu Vermont ; my fifth, in New Hampshire ; my 
sixth, in Kentucky; my seventh, in Maine : my eighth, in Florida: 
my ninth, in Nebraska : my tenth, in California ; my eleventh, in 
Michigan; my twelfth, iu New York. My whole is what our fore- 
fathers fought for. V. A. w. 

IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 

Numerical Enigma. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush of blossoms and 
music : 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with melodics 
vernal. Jtlitaleih. Part III 

Double Cross-word Enigma. Herring, Halibut. 

Easy Doodle Acrostic Primal*, Arm ; flnals, Ada. Cross^ 
word*: 1. Agatha. 2. Roland. 3. Martha. .. . 

Cuob. From x to a, marble; 2 to 6 , cnglcs: 5 to 6, dreads; 1 to, 

5, missed ; 3 to 4, nestle ; 4 to 8, Edward ; 7 to 8, wanted ; 3 to 7,. 
nephew ; 2 to 3, men; a to 4, eye; 6 to 8, lad ; s to 7, dew. 

Concealed Word-square, x. Ashes. 2. Spade. 3. Haven. 

4. Edens. 5. Sense. 

Pi. Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the Doctor's nose/ 

LQNOir«I.LQW. 
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ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL 
ENIGMA. 


This differs from the ordinary nu- 
merical enigma, in that the words 
forming it arc pictured instead of de- 
scribed. The answer, consisting 
Of thirty letters, forms a proverb. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


My Primula name a col- ji 

lection of books, and my 

finals name the author •/' I ,' j nj' 

fipjsr ,5, ,77 ° /m 

Cross-wouds (of equal .jy-y 

length): x. Hies. 2. A 
legal term used when a 
prisoner can prove his 
absence from the ]tlacc 
where a crime is com- 
mitted. 3. MisL 4. To x£SjS3y&£.:_- 

scttlc an income upon. 5. 

A botanical term meaning 

a kind of dr/ fruit, consist- ^ 

itlg of three or more cells, C^^W*** 

each of which, from its own *s-/r-a?n 

elasticity, bursts from the axis 

into two valves. <5. Even. 7. A 

manifesto. 8. A mountain-peak and 

two rivers of Hayti. 9. Not at any 

time. xo. Solemn affirmations. xx. Kelp, 

or incinerated sea-weed. 12. The muse who presided 

over lyric poetry. 13. Boundary. 14. Diversion. 


DIAMONDS 


T 1- i. ( In nectarine. 

2. Divided. 3. Rem- 
edied. 4. A portiere. 
5. To annoy. 6. To 
perish. 7. In nectarine. 
II. 1. In reprimand. 

2. A small, sharp report. 

3. Pan of a door. 4. An 
iron -cl ad war-vessel having 

a revolving turret, 5. Small. 
6 . A separate part. •/. In 
reprimand. 

EDITH LEAVITT AND 

'* IRON DU ICE.” 


DYC1E. 
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CUBE. 


*♦ * * * 

♦ * *t 


Half-square. Across: i. Knotted. 2. Disclosed to view. 
3. A county in England. 4. Soon. 5. A number. 6. A boy's 
nickname. 7. In deed. 

^ Included Diamond, x. In deed. 2 . To write. 3. A county in 
England. 4. A prefix meaning “not." s- In denL 

CYRIL DEANE. 


BEHEADINGS. 

Th* beheaded letters, read in the order here given, will spell the 
surname of a popular author. 

1. Behead to revile, and leave a female relative, a. Behead a wan- 
derer, and leave above. 3. Behead a fruit, and leave to subsist. 4. 
Behead anger, and leave early, 5. Behead 
to cook upon a gridiron, and leave to 
render turbid. 6. Behead a river of 
Europe, and leave a stone for sharp, 
coing instruments. 7. Behead 
fanciful, and leave a portion. 

8. Behead to train in the mil- 
itary art, and leave a brook. 

9. Behead a familiar sub- 
stance, and leave a girl. 

10. Behead an occurrence, 
and leave an opening. 

“ VJCL” 



Arrange the names of the four objects in the above illustration 
SO that they will form a word-square. 


HOUlt- GLASS. 

My centrals, reading downward, spell what, according to ouc lit- 
tle girl’s theory, makes the ocean salt. 

Cross-words: x. Roosts. 2 . To verify. 3. A lyric poem. 4. 
In. satisfy.. 5. A young animal of a certain kmd. 6. A substance 
useful to violinists, 7. Very often seen on fine beaches. 

EPPIE E. H. 


7 

From i to 2, to tall by succession; from 5 to 6 , bears: from 5 to 
6, novelty; from 1 to 5, style of language; from 3 to 4, to amend ; 
iron 4 to 8, more youthful; from 7 to 8, to authorise; from 3 'to 7, to 
perform a revolution ; from 1 to 3, an animal; from 2 to 4, a small 
whirlpool; from 6 to 8, to fly: from 5 to 7, appellation. 

MARY B. U. 



WORD-SQUARES. 


1. t. 1 he surname of a poet. a. Junction. . 3. To 
chmnsc by washing. 4. A nozzle. 5. To scoff 
. *'• *• A brittle, transparent substance. 2 . Airy. 3. To 
ode. 4. Straight up and down. 5. Severe. 


Com. 


ANNETTE ” AND 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of eighty-two letters, and embody, in a quotation 
from Shakespeare, the same idea that is conveyed in the following 
quotation from Seneca ; 

" Qui sibi ainicus cst, scito hunc amicum omnibus esse." 

My v<-9*-6j-ta is to decrease. My 68-48-6-74-50-17-53 »» un- 
dcr. My 80-66-36-31-31-9 is a tract of low or level grass land. 
My 26-42-73-60 is fog. My 37-4-69-81-30 is a bundle of the 
sulkv of gram, bound together. My 25-16-58-63 is the dwelling of 

the Beduween Arab. My 14-24-15 is a falsehood. My 70-31-33- 
13-79 is foolishness. My 44-20-S-82-76-SS-1I is vory wicked. My 
27-22-65-77-10-49 is to loose from the hand. My 08-45-8-4 1-5 1 is 
very hard. My 43-72-10-64-X-54-7S is a gormandizer. My 50-3- 
7i-3*-<o is not fresh. My 39-2-46-38-7-61-75-62-52 is one of a 
certain savage and degraded tribe of South Africa. My 56-47-57- 
18-29 is a map. “CORNELIA DUMBER." 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

. . J 4 • - • 


. .36. . 

From i to 2, to face; from 2 to 3, rows; from 4 to 5, animals re- 
sembling frogs; from 5 to 6, a scat ; from 1 to 3, boundaries ; from 
4 to 6, a sort of mushroom. 

Cross-words : 1. A roof timber of a building. 2. A metal from 
which colored preparations arc made. 3. Mournful sounds. 4. 
i ngenuous. 5. Beginning. 6 . A sea dcmi-god. 7. Ancient Greek 
theaters. 3 . Very brave. 9. Led into error. “ ANN O'TATOK." 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first you’ll find in “hunting,” my second in a “bear," 

My third and fourth, you’ll find them both in “polo,” I declare. 
My fifth you ’ll see in “telescope,” my sixth is in your “eye,” 
My seventh is in “hexagon,” my eighth in “nullify.” 

My whole, a famous general, whose name I must decline 
To tell you. He was born in August, seven toon .sixty-nine. 

HO RACK J. M. l'RESTON- 
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LETTER PUZZLES. 


A word of seven letters. 


A word of ten letters. 


KIO 

TA 



ALCltUADLS ” AKD “ WILL O. TRJH5." 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Diamonds. I. i. L. a.- Rim. 3. Robes. 4. Liberty. 5. 
Merry. 6.’ Sty. 7. Y. II. 1. F. a. Cry. 3. Creel. 4. Free- 
dom. 5. Yeddo. < 3 . Loo. 7. M. 

Novel Cross- word Enigma. Independence. 

Rebus. Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Beheadings and Cum au.ings. 1. O-vat-c. a. R-ever-c. 3 
H-our-i, 4. F-row-n. 5. U-plan-d. 6. F-ran-c. 7. T-ram-p. 8. 
T-an-c. 0. O-ratio-n. 10. I.-nir-d. u. Y-car-n. 12. U-sag-c. 
Beheaded letters, transposed, Fourth of July; curtailed letters, 
transposed, Independence. 

Reveksjole Diagonal. Cross-words: 1. Lee. 3. Eel. 3. 
Sap. 4. Net. 5 - Rub. . 

BEHEADtKGS. Ulysses S. Grant. Cross-words: x. U-nit. 2 . 
L-ftCC. 3 - Y-car. 4. S-pry. 5. S-end. 6. E-spy. 7. S-ell. 8. 
S-ail. 9. G-car. 10. R-ant. xx. A-bet. xa. N-icc. 13. T-oJd. 


Numerical Enjgma. “ I was born an American, I live an Amer- 
ican, I shall die an American.” Webster. 

Rebus on Liberty. " Liberty and Union, now . and forever, 
one and inseparable.” Webster (Daniel). Born at Salisbury; died 
at Marshfield. 

Word-square, x. Sparc, a. Parer. 3. Arena. 4. Rends. 
Erase. 

Double Diagonals. From x to 5, landscape ; from 2 to 4, sand- 
stone. Cross-words : r. Luxurious. 2. Panoramas. 3. Con- 
demned. 4. Candidate. 5. Deposited. 6. Particles. 7. Propos- 
als. 8. Incorrupt. 9. Embrasure. 

Double Acrostic. Primal*, Vent, vidi, vie* : 

Bniain. Cross-words: x. VicksburG. 2. EcuadoR. 

IschiA. 5. VerinonT. 6 . lrghcndaB. 7. DoveR. 

9. \cchT. xo. IowA. xx. Cagliari. 12. IspahaN 


finals, Great 
3. NilE. 4. 
8. Illimani. 
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EASY TRANSPOSITIONS. 


I. Transpose a word meaning parsimonious, and have a word 
meaning diminishes little by little; transpose again, and have fruits; 
again, and have an instrument of warfare; again, and have to de- 
scribe grammatically; again, and have gathers. 

II. Transpose a word meaning small spiders, and have 10 strike; 
transpose again, and have articles : again, and have send* forth ; 
again, and have a daily paper. 

HANKY D. SPANKS. 

HOUR-GLASS. 


4 ......... a 

Across: 1. Having the quality of a director. 2. To do anything 
off-hand. 3. Leaping. 4. To writhe. 5. To disclose. 6. In party. 
7, To fondle. 8. In music; a direction equivalent to "very.” 9. 
Jamaica pepper. 10. A stretching, it. Continues anew. 

Centrals, reading downward, omnipresent; from 1 10 a, devia- 
titms from the natural shape o? position ; from 3 to 4, in every 
writing-desk. " KAVaJQ.” 

BURIED GULES AND BAYS. 

1, Is carbon, Avis, taken from the earth? a. 

Suppose we, for fun, dye the horse blue. 3. I 
have seen Booth,! am sure, in Hamlet. 4. You 
can stamp a piece of canvas for a tidy. 5. When 
gold is at par I am going to make a fortune. 

6. You may put in the pan a mass of ilour, and 
I will add milk and eggs. 7. I must take a 
nap lest I fall asleep on the journey.^ 8. Let 
us play one game more. o. A glove nicely cut 
always ftLs well. 10. Well done, gallant soldiers! 

11. Can you sec Ben gallop toward us on his 
pony? is. Apollo belongs to Greek mythology. 

FRANK. 


Tilts puzzle is based upon one of she Mother Goose rhymes. ' The 
pictures represent the last words of each of the live lines of the verse. 
What is the verse? 

WORD-SQUARES. 

I. x. To furnish with a second mast. 2. One who makes proud. 
3. A Jewish critical work. 4. Made amends, 5. Calm. 6. Bar- 
ters. 

II. 1. The snake-bird. 2. Opposed to. 3. Sets anew. 4. A 

wearers cutting instrument. 5. Rank. 6 . To force back against 
the current. «. h.-m.- 


ILLUSTRATED, PUZZLE. 
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CROSS-WORD BXIC.HA. 

Mv firsc is in bad. but not in good; 

My second in turban, but not in hood : 

My third is in town, but not in village; 

My fourth is in thief, but not in pilhgc : 

My fifth is in carl, hut not in count; 

My sixth is in stream, but not in fount; 

My seventh in cat, but not in dog; 

My eighth is in cloud, but not in fog; 

My ninth is in loop, but not in ring; 

My whole is a flower that comes in spring. 

MLY WEIXS. 

DIAMOND. 

I Ik pickerel. 2. A porker. 3. A tinker. 
4. The reports of proceedings in the British 
Parliament. 5. A poisonous trailing plant. 
6. Sumptuously, 7. Comical. S. Twenty- 
four hours, 9. In pickerel. “ Navajo." 

HALF- *<U) ARE. 

1. A Covering for the floor. 2. An Ara- 
bian prince, or military commander. 3. A 
break. 4. A fondling 5. Two-thirds of a 
possessive pronoun. 6. In tents. 

FRANK CHASE. 

HEXAGONS. 


I. Across: I. In clothe. 2. The iuicc of 
plants, 3. Steam. 4. Occupying the axis 
ol anything. 5. I-'amous. 6. A slight bow. 
7.. In clothe. Downward: i. The front of 
an army. 2. A unlive of Saxony. 3. The edi- 
flee occupied by the Congress of the United 
States. 4. Impelled by poles. 3. A color. 

II. Across: x. In clothe, a. A familiar 
game. 3. Blunders or contradictions. 4- A 
simpleton. 5. Stylish. 6. To regret. 7. In 
clothe. DowNWAtto: 1. A place 10 store 

E ain. a. A surname of a line of I*'ngli»h 
i»K»- 3 - A large fish. 4. A spherical body. 

S- A pen. 11. it. u. 



NUMERICAL 
’ ENIGMA. 


, This differs from the ordinary numerical enigma, in that the words forming it arc 
instead of described. The answer, consisting of sixty-five letters, is a couplet by 
and embodies the same idea as the Latin quotation given on the pictured book. 
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St. Nicholas May 1894 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Numerical Enigma. Enigmacography. 

Intersecting Words. From i :o 3 , correct; 3 to 4 , snorted; 5 to 
6, current. Cross-words: .1. Couches. 2. Columns. 3. Sorrows. 
4: Florist. 5. Sateens. 6. Reenact. 7. Distant. 

ZiczaC. Sir Edwin Landseer. Cross-words: x. Shed. 2. flic. 
3. foRk. 4. sirE. 5. daDo. 6. eWer. 7. Inch. 8. aNon. 9. foLd. 
10. arcA. 11. siNk. 12. aDds. 13. Sign. 14. sErc. 15. frEt. 
x6. mooR. * 

Illustrated Primal Acrostic. Bayard. 1. Bird. 2. Angle. 
3. Yacht. 4. Apple. 5. Revolver. 6. Dagger. 

Double Acrostic. Primal*, Francis Marion Crawford; finals, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Cross-words: 1. Feoff. 2. Recur. 
3. Arena. 4 . Nisan. 5. Civic. 6. Inane. 7. Signs. 8. . Month. 
y.-Abaco, xo. Rabid, xx. Icing, xa. Orris. 13. Negro. 14. Canon. 
15. Rhomb. 16. Adieu. 17. Waver. x8. Feign. 19. Olive. 20. Roost. 
21.. Daunt. Charade. Hcm-i-sphcrc. 


ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 


Central Acrostic. Swamp Fox. Cross-words: 1- paStc 
2. doWdy. 3. scAin. 4. daMan.. 5. taPer. 6. loFty. 7. knOck. 
8. boXcr. 

Connected Squares. I. x. Guess. 2. Unrip. 3. Erode. 4, Sidle. 
Speed. II. x. Yacht. 2. Abhor. 3. Chore. 4. Horse. 5. Trees. 
I. 1. Deist. 2. Error. 3. Irony. 4. Songs. 5, Tryst. IV. 

1. Unapt 2. Negro. 3. Again. 4. Prime. 5. Toned. V. 1. Tarts. 

2. Avert. 3. Repay. 4. Trail. 5, Style. 

Cubb. From 1 to 2, foliage ; 1 to 3, foreign ; s to 4, entered ; 3 
to 4, natured; 5 to 6, paresis ; 5 to 7, phantom ; 6 to 8, secular; 7 
to 8, manager; 1 to 5, flap; 2 to 6, cats ; 4 to 8, deer; 3 to 7, norm. 

Rhymed Transpositions. Sutler, Ulster, rulcst, luster, rustic, 
result. 

Word-squares. I. x. Mimes. 2. Ideal. 3. Metre. 4. Eared, 
s- Sleds. II. X. Dares. 2. Apodc. 3. Rosin. 4. Edits. 5. Sense 
III. 1. Event. 2. Valor. 3. Elite. 4. Notus. 5. Tress. 



CHARADK. 

SOME one threw my first and scco>id at me, and it hit 
y third. It did not hurt me, for it was only a branch 
my whole. peaule c. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in coffee, but not in tea; 

My second, in river, but not in sea; 

My third is in banter, but not in joke; 

My fourth is in mantle, but not in cloak; 

My fifth is in tocsin, but not in alarm; 

My sixth is in village, but not in farm; 

My seventh, in cash, but not in coin; 

My eighth is in add, but not in join; 

My ninth is in carol, but ' * 


My ninth is in carol, but not in song; 

My tenth is in chain, but not in thong; 

. My eleventh, in cork, but not in wood ; 

Mv twelfth is in cape, but not in hood. 

My whole was a lord of the Spanish main 
Who sailed from England, a fortune to gai 

“ SAMUEL SYDNEY." 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals name those especially remembered 
soldiers in the latter part of May; my finals show f 
what purpose certain decorations are prepared. 

Cross-words .* i. A fissure. 2. Very corpulent. 3. 
title of respect given to a lady. 4. A character in one • 
Shakspcrc’s plays. 5. An autumn flower. 6. A fame 
city of India. 7. Additional. 8. Part of a flower. 


Each of the objects in the above picture may be dc- 1. In 
sccibed by a word of five letters. When rightly guessed, trcmelv 
qnd_l]ic_words placed one below another, the diagonal tiles. '6. 
(beginning at the upper, left-hand letter) will spell a 
long-winged bird. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of sixty-six letters, and 
form two lines of a poem by Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read. 

My 24-35-63 is an inlet of the sea. My 

S t- 1 4-9-45 is to draw near. My 58-4-29-8 is one of the 
fnited States. My 54-42-19-47 is combustible turf. My 
1 7-32-27-56 is a cement. My 22-64-2-40 is high temper- 
ature. ‘ My 33-11-38-62 is the fermented juice of grapes. 
My 60-25-6-21-13 is peevish. My 3-34-65-49-20 is 

6-57 is to 

e of bliss. 


36-48-16 is the abode of bliss. My 44-5- 
is a thin, indented cake. My 61-15-12-39-66-20 is hav- 
tng a keen appetite. My 43-31-18-1-37-50 is the 
highest point. L. W. 

PI. 

TON cht wrod, tub cthfeolu fo het ginth! 

Ton het mane, tub bet ripsit fo grispn ! 

Dan os, ta grimnon rcaly, 

Gothhur shoregwed shref dan parley, 

Dckcbccd twih whathornc cranshcb 


Dan plapc lossmobs yag, 
geldo 

Sarcos het dwey nodadlow 
Scomc dangein ni cht yam. 


Rch g 
Sa fi inoso cl 


on hira doarun chr, 
oc lida wronccd rch. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


I . 

- 9 • 

• *7 

2 

. 10 . 

. 18 

3 • 

. 11 . 

• *9 

4 • 

. 12 : 

. 20 

5 • 

• 13 • 

. 21 

6 . 

. 14 • ■ 

. 22 

7 • 

• *s . 

• 23 

S . . 

. 16 . 

. 24 


From r to 8, and from 17 to 24, arc geographical 
names that of late have been very often in the newspa- 
pers; from 9 to 16 is the name of a famous volcano, often 
mentioned in connection with these geographical names. 

Cross-words : From 1 to 9, a king of Tyre; 2 to 10, 
a musical work ; 3 to x 1, the French word for “ nephew ” ; 

4 to 12, a body of water; 5 to 13, a South 
American ruminant; 6 to 14, common; 7 to 
15, a rope with a running noose, used for 
catching cattle; 8 to 16, a city in New York 
State; 9 to 17. a Hebrew legislator and pro- 
phet; 10 to 18, a Greek letter; II to 19, be- 
longing to a city; 12 to 20, a wanderer; 13 to 21, a weapon ; 
14 to 22, a river in Washington State ; 15 to 23, pertain- 
mg to the eye ; 16 to 24, the name the Arabs give to the 
Supreme Being. G. b. d. • 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, 
and placed one below another, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a famous hero. 

Cross-words (of equal length) : 1. Endangers. 2. A 
vegetable. 3. To hold firmly. 4. To make into a law. 
5. A knave. 6. An ancient Persian head-dress. 7. Cheer- 
less. 8. A Russian coin. 9. To join. 10. A venomous 
serpent, n. One hostile to another. 

TILL 1 B S. TAYLOR. 


WORD-SQUARE. 

I. I. A light kind of musket. 2. A Burman measure 
of twelve miles. .3. A portable chair. 4. An effigy. 
5. Narrow passageways. “ SAMUEL SYDNEY. 


DOUBLE OCTAGON. 




f SE 
Lo y 


Do/^t 

1?y A 
ce njOfiy 


ACROSS : 1. A tattered piece of cloth. 2. Small game 
animals. 3. To be of one mind. 4. Something used in 
making bread. . 5. A coloring substance. 

Downward: i. A kind of fodder. 2. Became furi- 
ous with anger. 3. To adorn with dress. 4. Certain 
fowls. 5. 1 o put m place. u. w. B. 
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ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 



I. Upper Left-hand Diamond, i. In alter. 2. Ter- 
mination. 3. A good spirit. 4- Moisture. 5. In alter. 

II. Upper Right-hand Diamond: 1. In alter. 2. A 
game. 3. Afterward. 4. A jewel. 5. In alter. 

III. Central Diamond : 1. In alter. 2. A covering 
for the head. 3. An organ of the body. 4. To procure. 
5. In alter. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Diamond : 1. In alter. 2. A 
humorist. 3. A stratum. 4. To gain. 5. In alter. 

V. Lower Rigut-hand Diamond: i. In alter. 2. To 
bvown. 3. One who rates. 4. Unhackneyed. 5. In alter. 

NINA AND JEAN. 

St. Nicholas June 1894 .THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


Illustrated Diagonal. Swift, x. Screw. 3. Sword. 3. Coins. 
4. Shaft. .5. Joint.— —Cuaw.vdj'. Mu tie- toe. 

Doouui Acrostic. Primal#, Comrades ; finals. Memorial. Cross- 
words: 1. Chasm. a. Ohc*c. 3. Madam. 4. Romeo. 5. Aster. 
6. Delhi. 7. Extra. 8. Sepal. 

Diamond, t. P. a. Rat. 3. Rabid. 4. Pabulum. 5. Tiled. 

<i. Dud. 7. M. Ckoss-woko Enigma. Francis Drake. 

Numerical Enigma. 

May has come in,— young May, the beautiful. 

Weaving the sweetest chaplet of the year. 

• Douulc Octacon. Across : t. Rag. a. Hares. 3. Agree. 

4. Yeast. 5. Dye. 

St. Andrew's Cross or Diamonds: 1 . t. A. 2. End. 3. An- 
gel. 4. Dew. 5. L. II. x. L. 2. Tag. 3. Later. 4. Gem. 5. R. 
HI. 1. L. 2. Wig. 3. Liver. 4. Get. 5. R. IV. x. L. 3. Wag. 
3. Layer. 4. Gee. 5. R. V. x. R. a. Tan. 3. Rater. 4. New. 

5. R. 

— Woko-SQuake. x. Fusil. 2 . Uzema. 3. Sedan. 4. Image. 5. Lancs. 


X. 

7 ' 


Risks. 

Bleak. 


Primal Acrostic. Robert Bruce. Cross-words: 

2. Onion. 3. Brace. 4. Enact. 5. Rogue. 6. Tiara. 

8. Ruble. 9. Unite, xo. Cobra, xx. Enemy. 

Pi. Not the word, but the soul of the thing! 

Not the name, but the spirit of spring ! 

And so, at morning early, 

Through hedgerows fresh and pearly, 

Bedecked with hawthorn branches 
And apple blossoms gay, 

Her golden hair around her. 

As if some god had crowned her, 

Across the dewy woodland 
Comes dancing in the May. 

Trii-lii Acrostic. From 1 to 8, Honolulu; 9 to 16, Maunaloa; 
17 to 34, Sandwich. Cross-words: From x to 9, Hixarn; 3 to 10 
opera; 3 to xx, neveu; 4 10 xa, ocean; 5 to 13, llama; 6 to 14, 
usual; 7 to 15, lasso; 8 to 16, Utica; 9 to 17, Moses; 10 to 18, 
alpha; ix to 19, urban; 13 to 20, nomad; 13 to 3 x, arrow; 14 to 22, 
Lumtm; 15:0 23, optic; 16 to 24, Allah. 


FI. 

Raif dan geren si het sharm ni unjc: 
Dwie dan wram si cht snyun nono. 

Het vvircflong shurcs grifen het loop 
Wlnt drcnels stvodsha, mkl dan loco. 
Komf cht wol shebus “ bbo twihe ” slalc • 
Tom shi snet a lorcfasc slafl, 

Het glubflca defas ; dan ghrouth het hate, 
Raf fof, cht sac’s fanit slupse tabe. 

ANAGRAM. 

A TITLE often applied to Hippocrates : 

DO TIIE INFIRM FEET ACHE? 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below 
the other, the central letters will spell the name of a 
character in the Iliad. 

Cross-words: i. A pattern of excellence or perfec- 
tion. 2. The close of the day. 3. Screening. 4. To 
take away. 5. The lowest degree of honor mat is nereai-~ 
tary. 6. A kind of ant, abundant in tropical countries, 
and noted for its destructive habits. 7- To twine around. 
8. Earnest. 9. Pekans. 10. To separate. 

“ SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 
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DIVIDED WORDS. 



Example : Take half of a cosily metal, and two thirds 
of a public house, and form a word meaning to control. 
Answer, go-id, ta-vern ; govern. 

1. Take half of a part of a gun, and half of a 

depression between hills, and make a kind — 

of grain. s' 

2. Take half of one of the months, / 

and half of imperfect, and make some- / 
thing new. ■ / 

3. Take half of to give up, and two ./ a 

thirds of skilful, and make always, f ' JK 

4. Take half of magnificent, and / ^gaE S 

half of plainly, and make to pro- j 

5. Take half of a beautiful com- \ 

bination of metals, and half of to ex- \ , c- 

clude the light, and make shattered. \ f 

H. \v. E. Zr-R" . 


ZIGZAG. 

All of the words described contain the 
same number' of letters. When rightly 
guessed, and placed one .below another, 
in the. order here given, the. zigzag, 
V . beginning at the upper left-hand 
\ corner,, will spell a famous event 
\ which occurred on June 28, over 
<^*N\ fifty years ago. 

' ** \ Cross-Words : 1 . To stuff. 2. A 
\ monk’s hood. ’ 3. To divide into 
two or more branches. 4. The 
•I lowest point. 5. Hypocrisy. 6. 
/ A venomous tooth of a serpent. 
/ 7. A ponderous volume. 8. 

A small animal valued for 
/ ils r fur - 9- A stain. 10. 

/ \V\ To keep clear of. 11. 

C V\\' The god of love. 12. Ac 

YJvN. n distance. 13. To 
W v\s lcave * 14. To be in 
'f ^ vyi \\ a rage. 15. A Nov- 
. > \ Vs wegian snow-shoe. 

\\ *6* To be diminished. 
l&Zl *\ x 7 * One of a scries 

'*\9 A of berths placed 

. f A tiers. 18. A 
V ©?) popular Roman 

jrrags^ /y poet, the author of 

“Metamorphoses.” 
J 9> The goddess of 
the rainbow. 20. Tart. 
21. A very small quan- 
l ‘t)’ 0r degree. 22. The 
eminent Roman patriot 
who said, “ Carthage 
vi must destroyed ! ” 
; ! \ ) 23. A jolly time. 

■ Jf 2 4 - The most cclc- 
brated river of the 
ancient world. 
- 2 5 ‘ Parched 
' wilh hcat ‘ 


ILLUSTRATED 

REETAMOKPHOSXS 


The problem is to change 
one given word to another 
given word, by altering 
one letter at a lime, each 
alteration making a new 
word, the number of let- 
ters being always the 
same, and the letters re- 
maining always in the same 
order. Example : Change 
lamp to fire in four moves. 
Answer: lamp, lame, fame, 
fare, fire. 

In the accompany- ><5 
ing picture, change 
bird to CAGE in wgg[| 
four moves. Then * U$W 
change bird to 
WEST ill six moves. 

Each change 

is shown in 

the illus- S 

tration. M 


DROP-LETTER PROVERBS. 

1. A b*r*t *h*l* dVd' t*e »i*e. 

2. E*o*g* i** a 1 * g*o* a* a *e*s*. 

3. A *r*e*d *n *e*d *s * f*i*n* i*d*e*. 

4. T*o *a*y *o*k* s"o*l *h* b*o*h. “calamus.” 


WORD- S QUAKE . 

1. A sambo. 2. Audibly. 3. A large quadruped. 4. 
A. statue. 5. A kind of theater in ancient Greece. 

“ SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 
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COKNISCXED SQUARES. 




2 . At one lime. 


!• Uppek. Square: i. a burden. 

3 - A continued pain. 4. An exploit. 

II. Middle Square; i. To observe. 2. A whirl- 
poo!. 3 To move sideways. 4. Colored. 

IU. Lower Square: r. Precious stones. 2. To 
prepare for publication. 3. A transparent mineral. 4. To 
rry * * H. w. E. 
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A ALUMINOUS ENIGMA. 

When the names of the following rivers have been 
rightly guessed, and placed. one below another, the initials 
will spell a name sometimes given to the Hudson River. 

Cross-words: i. A river of Italy. 2. A river of 
Massachusetts. 3. A river of Germany. 4. A river 
of enormous length and volume; 5. A river of .Wis- 
consin. 6. A river of South CaroKna. ' 7. A river of 
Mexico. 8. A large river of Asia. 9. A river of Texas, 
ro. A river of Eastern Asia. 11. A river of Africa. 
12. A river of Europe, emptying into the Mediterra- 
nean. 13. A river ot China. 14. A river of Southern 
Asia. 15. A great river of Western Africa. 16. A river 
of Spain. e. w. w. 

HOUR-GLASS. 

My central letters, reading downward, spell a name 
given to the northern portion of Africa. 

Cross-words: 1. Cross and cynical. 2. Low, vulgar 
language. 3 - Skill. 4. In barbarous. 5. Part of a lo- 
comotive. 6. A low style of comedy. 7. Actors. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Word-square. I. Zambo. a. Aloud. 3. Mooic. 4. Bu»to. 

5. Odcon. 

Pt. Fnir and green is the marsh ill June; 

Wide and warm in the sunny noon. 

The (towering rushes fringe the pool 
Willi slender shadows, dim and cool. 

From ihc low bushes "Bob White" calls; 

Into his nest a rosclcaf falls, 

The blue (lag fades; and through the heat, 

Far off, the sea’s faint pulses bear 
Anagram. ** The Father of Medicine." 

CuNTXAL Acrostic. Centrals, Andromache. Cross-words : 
*- porAgoil. 2. evcNing. 3. shaDiug. 4. dcpRivc. 5. barOnct. 

6. tcrMItc. 7. wrcAthc. 8. sinCcrc. 9. fisHcrs. 10. divKrgc. 
A Fcuminous Enigma. "The American Rhine.” x. Tiber. 

2. Hoosoc. 3. Elbe. 4. Amazon. 5. Milwaukee. 6. Kdisto. 7. Rio 
Grande, 8. Irrawaddy. 9. Colorado. 10. Amoor. xx. Nile. 12 Rhone. 
X3. Hong-Kiang. X4. Indus. 15. Niger. 16. Ebro. 


Connected Squares. I. 1. Load. 2. Once. 3. Ache. 4. Deed. 
H. 1. Heed. 2. Eddy. 3. Edge. 4. Dyed. III. x. Gems, a, Edit. 
3. Mica. 4. Stay. 

Djcop-LKTriiR Proveros. i. A burnt child dreads, the fire. 
2. Enough is as good as a feast. 3. A friend in need is a friend 
indeed. 4. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

Divided Words, i. Bar-rcl, val-lcy, barley. 2. Novo-mber, 
fau-lty, novel ly. 3. For-ego, cl-crcr, forever. 4. Sup-erb, sim-ply, 
supply- 5 - Uro-iuc, dar-ken, broken. 

Illustrated Mutamormiosis. Bird, bard, card, care, cage. 
Bird, bard, bars, bass, bast, best, nest. 

Ziczag. “ Coronation of Queen Victoria." Cross-words ; 1. Cram. 
2. cOwl. 3. foRk. 4. ieiO. 5. caNt. 6. fAng. 7. Tome. 8. mink. 
9. MOt, xo. shuN. xi. ErOs. 1 ? . :F ar. 13. Quit. 14. fUntc. 
>5- wauE. x 7. buNk. 18. OVid, 10. Iris. 20. aCid. 

2i. 10 1 x 22. CatO. 23. laRk. 24. Nile. 25. Arid. 

Hour-class. Centrals, Barbary. Cross-words : 1 . craBbcd. 
2 . siAng. 3. aRi. 4. B. 5. cA b. 6. faRcc. 7.,plaYcxs. 


ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE! ACROSTIC. 

This differs from the ordinary double 
acrostic in that the words forming it are 
pictured instead of described. When 
the seven objects have been rightly 
named, the initial letters will spell a 
word often heard on the Fourth of July ; 
the final letters will spell the surname 
0. an illustrious American. 


WORD -SQUARE;. 

L A Collection of tents, arranged .'in . an order 
way. 2. I lie agave. 3. One of a mixed race inliabi 
mg Northern Africa. ,j. Saucy. II. II. S. 
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SEVEN FAMOUS AUTHORS 


A DIAMOND IN A DIAMOND 


x. My first in the earth will ever be 
found ; 

My second 's a slight elevation of 
ground. 

2. My first arc often idle. 

We know not what they mean. 

My second is of value. 

In coin, or king, or queen. 

3. In character most sweet and mild; 
In simple faith, a little child. 

His name, well, everybody knows, 
For on a farm it always grows. 

4. My name is but the title 
Of a very famous man, 

Whose word is law to all who go 
In deed or thought — to kiss his toe. 

5. My first is but another name 
For color or for shade; 

M y second ’s what you 're loth to do 
. When a pleasant call is made. 

6. In my first you will travel, 

When fresher scenes you seek; • 
My second is a kind of thread 
That silky looks, and sleek. 

7. My first is an animal, gentle and 

kind; 

A more useful one you never could 
find. 

My second a sound of happy 
content, • 

Another one makes, — not the one 
I first meant. 

ELIZABETH SCHWEFEI.. 


1. Ik bacs. 2. To capture. 3. A 
feminine name. 4. Votes. 5. A sphere. 
6. Consumed. . 7. In bats. .. 

Included Diamond: i.- In bats. 
2. A measure of length. 3. To assign 
as a share. 4. The European pollock. 
5. In bats. cyril deane. 


CENTRAL ACltOSTIC. 

All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, and placed one below the 
other, the central letters will spell the 
name of a man, famous in history, who 
was born July 5th, 1801. 

Cross-words: i. To offer for ac- 
ccj) Lance. 2. The common herring. 3. 
A state carriage. 4. A kind of crumpet, 
whose note is clear and shrill. 5. To 
render more comprehensive. 6. Hauled. 
7. Filled. 8. Vestments. l. W. 


NOVEL ZIGZAG 


From 1 to 7, a famous American; 
from 8 to 14, a famous Englishman. 

Cross-words: i. Surrendering. .2. 
Simple, or trifling. 3. To proclaim. 4. 
A book of directions and receipts for 
cooking. 5. A short, light cannon. 6. 
Pertaining to the lungs. 7. To convey 
from one place to another. 

“ CAL AM US.” 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I AM composed of one hundred and 
two letters, and form a prose quotation, 
concerning success, from Longfellow’s 
works. 

My 23-37-77 is. a plaything. My 
69-33-92 is a pronoun. My 82-61— 
97-I X is the threads that cross the warp 
in a woven fabric. My 42-S6-53-56 is 
to utter a loud, protracted, mournful 
sound or cry. My 99“3"47“59 a 
quarrel between families or clans. My 
95-29-78-51 is the surname of an Eng- 
lish poet and wit. My S5-13-40-IO 
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is -the surname of a very famous French author,’ 'My 
93-63- 1 5-^ 7-73 ^ »iale relative. My 80-7-98-31- 
48-90 is an -imperfection. My iS- 101-45-30-35- 71 is 
a city of Turkey. My 2-49-74-5-26-43 is a city of the 
West Indies. My 28-S9-60- 76—2 9-36 is a city of Spain. 

My 16-21-84-65-25-8-54 is to twist together. My 58- 
87-14-55-75-79-20 is a central mass or point about 
which matter is gathered. My 70-22- 
12-96-34-27-102 is a person given as 
a pledge that certain promises will be 
fulfilled. My 9-41-38-6-62-94-24-4 is 

the close of day. My 91-81-32-1-66- 
50-72-52-88 is one of a degraded and 
savage race of South Africa. My 39- 
46-17-44-100-68-64-83-57 is home- 
sickness. “CORNELIA HUMBER.” 


St. Nicholas August 1894 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Hour-glass. Centrals, Fanatic. Cross-words: 1. saffron. 

2. frAnc. 3. aNt. 4. A. 5. aTe. 6. blind. 7. pcnCils. 
Illustrated Double Acrostic, Primal*, Freedom ; finals, 

Lincoln. Cross-words: >. Fowl. a. Radii. 3. Eighteen. 4 Ec- 
clesiastic. 5. Dodo. '6. Oval. 7. Martin. 

Seven Famous Authors, i. Coleridge. 2. Wordsworth. 

3. Lamb. 4. Pope. 5. Hugo. 6. Carlyle. 7. Cowpcr. 
Numerical Enigma. “Tho udent of success is nothing more 

than doing what you can do well ; and doing well whatever you do, 
without a thought of fame." Hyperion. 

A Diamond in a Djamo.no. I. 1. U. 2. Bag. 3. Bella. 4. Bal- 
lots. 3. Globe. 6 . Ate. 7. S. 

Central Acrostic. Centrals, Farrago t. Crosvwords: 1. prof- 
fer. 2. bloAtcr. 3. chaRiot. 4. ckiRion. 5. broAduix. 5. draCgtd. 
7. fraUghc. 8. eloThes. 

Novel Zigzag. From t to 7. Lincoln; from 8 to 14, Dickcnv 
Cross-words: 1. Yielding. 2 . Childish. 3. Announce. 4. Cook- 
book. 5. Howitzer. 6. Pulmonic. 7. Transfer. 


Cube. From 1 to 2, vulture; 1 to 3, varlets; a 104, entwines; 
3 to 4, sausage ; 5 to 6, dialect ; $ 16 7, decided ; 6 to 8, twisted ; 
7 to 8, defaced ; 1 to 5, void ; 9 to 6, erst ; 4 to 8, eyed ; 3 to 7, stud, 

Pj. - Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours. ' 

Long days; and solid Links of flowers; 

Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 

. In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer, and budlike pleasure.' 

Emerson.— “T o the Humble lice." 

* 

Some Letter-words. j B-calm. a. X-changcd. 3. E-nu- 
merated. 4. X-claimcd. c. D-famed. 6 . X-pert. 7. D-pendent. 
8. X-pounded. 9. D-graded. xo. X-comnjumcntmg. ir. S-chewed. 
xa. C- rated. 13. B-moaned. 14. D-parted. • 15. D-populatcd. 
x6. E 4 atc. 17. M-I-gratcd. x8. X-E-crated. 

Word-square, a. Camp. 2. Alone. 3. Moor. 4. Pert. 



CUJBE. 


ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 

This little man has -the wltolel^j 
alphabet in his bag. What one 
letter must he take From it to com- 
plete the nine syllables shown in 
the picture ? 


From 1 to 2, a grassy plain ; from 1 to 3, an introduc- 
tion ; from 2 to 4.’ to extinguish from 3 to 4, to develop ; 
from 5 to 6, a building; from 5 to 7, an abridgment; 
from 6 to S, one who elects ; from 7 to 8, to give author- 
ity to; from 1 to 5, to languish; from 2 to 6, a border; 
from 4 to S, always ; from 3 to 7, other. “ zdar.” _ 
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NUMERICAL 

ENIGMA. 

I AM composed of sixty- 
four loiters, and form aquo- 
tation concerning brains, 
from the writings of 
Thomas Fuller. 

My 17-2 is a conjunc- 
tion. My 24-35-1 1-61 is 
a measure of length. My 

13-48-58-43 is to dart along. My 26-30-S-55-41 is part 
of a saw. My $3-51-9-32-22 is a pleasure-boat. My 
64-28-5-19-23 is a sweet fluid. My 37-7-46-34-45 is 
the pollox. My 38-12-36-60-4 is a Russian proclama- 
tion or imperial order. My 49-14-20-16-62-6 is the 
blue titmouse. My 29-21-42-57-39-10-31 is a very 
common bird. My 18-^6-13-33-50-1-25 was a very wise 
man. My 44-59-4 7-63-27-3-40-52-54 Ss intensifies. 

L. W. 
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DOURLK CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. The two central rows, reading downward, 
spell the name of an eminent American author, and the 
name of one of the United States. 

Cross -wo k ds : 1. Enchanting. 2. Swamp blackbirds. 
3. A vindicator. 4. A fleeted niceness. 5. Inclined to 

one side, under a press of sail. 6. 

Fixed dislike. 7. Comforted. 8. 

Emitting. 9. Inclosed places con- 
structed for producing and main- 
taining great heat. “CALAMUS.” 

DIAMOND WITHIN A SQUARE. 



etc. 


UNITED STATES 
PUZZLE. 


There ore eighteen 
words pronounced in sav- 
ing “ United States.” All 
of these words have differ- 
ent meanings, though some 
are pronounced alike. For 
instance, unite, knight, night, 
What arc the other fifteen 


words ? 


H. W. ELLIS. 


charade;. 


Square: 1. Leaven. 2. Impetuous. 3. Active. 4- A 
city in Alabama. 5. To walk with a stately step. 

INCLUDED Diamond: 1. In eagle. 2. To become 
old. ■ 3. Alert. 4- A graceful tree. 5. In eagle. 

H. W. E. 







MY first is something of which only man, alligators, 
serpents, and cats arc capable. 

My second is common to three of the above-named 
creatures. 

My third is a short railway. 

My whole is the only thing man has created. 

— ■ — LUCY E. ARBOT. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in fly, but not in gnat; 

My second, in weasel, but not' in cat; 

My third -is in raven, but not in wren ; 

My fourth is in bittern, but not in hen; 

My fifth is in crane, but not in stork; 

My sixth is in tern, but not in auk; 

My seventh, in heron, but not in teal; 

My eighth is in lamprey, but not in eel; 

My ninth is in lion, but not in boar; 

My whole is a monster of mythical lore. 
“SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 
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QUADRUPLE 

ACROSTIC. 


I . 

. 10 . . 

. . 19 • . 

. . 28 

2 . 

. II . 

. . 20 . . 

. . 29 

3 • 

. . . 12 . . 

. . 21 . 

- • 30 

4 < 

... 13 • * 

. . 22 . 

• - - 31 

5 • 

- • - *4 • .* 

* *23 -.- 

• * 32 

0 

... . 15 . 

. . 24 . . 

• • 33 

7 . . 

. . . ‘ to . . 

. . 25 . . 

• • 34 

8 

. . . 17 - . 

. . 26 . . 

• • 35 

9 

. . ■ V x8 . . 

27 . . 

. • 36 


From I lo 9, a famous general ; from 10 to iS, a famous 
statesman; from 19 to 27, a famous author; from 2S to 
36, a famous authoress. 

From r to 10, piercing; 2 to n. a severe test; 3 to 12, 
a misty or cloudlike object in the heavens; 4.10 13, within 
a ship; 5 to 14, a name given to South American plains; 
6 to 15, unceremonious; 7 to 16, floriu and fantastic in 
style; 8 to 17, a kind of plaid cloth, much worn in the 
Highlands of Scotland; 9 to iS, to come forth. 

From 10 to 19, a town of Sind, British India; 11 to 
20, a thin plate or scale; .12 to 21, a masculine name; 
13 to 22, to pour into bottles ; J4 to 23, lo seek for ; 15 
to 24, a city of Spain, noted for its weapons; 16 to 25, 
one who is- cloouent; 17 to 26, a people; 1$ 1027, to 
pass away silently, as time. 

From 19 to 28, to slick at small matters; 20 to 29, 
acknowledged openly; 21 to 30, arousing ; 22 to 31, part 
of a bell; 23 to 32, a famous English school; 24 to 33, 
a city of Portugal ; 25 to 34, inveterate hatred ; 26 to 35. 
nothing; 27 to 36, sufficient. “SAMUEL SYDNEY.'* 
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MISPLACED NUMBERS. 

Rearrange the numbers given in the column in such 
a way that, reading ' / sound, one or more words may 
be formed. For instance, when the figure x, now placed 
before the syllabic “pins,” is placed before the syllable 
“der,” the word “ wonder” will be formed. What are 
the remaining words ? 

• 9 wist,* 
o on, - 

• 2 tel!,’’ 

*8o tor,* 

‘ 8 ply, 

• 10 cup,. 

3 der, • 

. 4 pell, 

•1 pins.* 

j. c. b.' 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described contain the same number of 
letters; when rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, in the order here given, the central row of let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell 
an old instrument of punishment. 

Cross-words: i. A kind of tree. 

2. A sharp instrument. 3. Dirt. 4. A 
seaweed of a reddish brown color, which 
is sometimes eaten. 5. To scrutinise or 
examine thoroughly. 6. A body of men. 

7. Upholding the lawful authority. 

HERBERT J. SlDDONS. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES' IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Double Central Acrostic. Central*. R. W. Emerson ami 
Minnesota. Crosswords : i. chaRMing. ?. redwing*. 3. dc- 
fENdor. 4. priMNes*. 5. carEEned. 6. avcRSiosi. 7. conbOlcd. 
8. shoOTing. 9. furNAccs. 

Illustrated Puzzle. The letter X 

Numerical Enigma. “ Often the cockloft is empty in those whom 
nature hath built many stories high.” 

United States Puzzle. United, unite, you, yew. ewe, knighted, 
knight, night, nigh, eye, aye, T, states, state, May, eight, ate, a. 
Charade. History. 

Diamond Within a Square. Square : r. Yeast 2. Eager. 
3. Agile. 4. Selma, s* Tread. 

Misplaced Numbers. Wonder, tutor, three-ply, foretell, sick- 
spell, a twist, nine- pins, tenon, a tea -Cup. 

Central Acrostic. Pillory. Cross-words: 7. maPtc. a. knife. 
3. fiLtli. 4. duLsc. 5. piObc. 6. coRps. 7. loYal. 


Cube. From 1 to 2. prairie; 1 to 3, preface; 2 to 4, eclipse; 3 to 
4. educate; 5106, edifice ; 5 to 7. epitome; 6 to $, elector; 7 to 8, 
empower; 1 to 5, pine ; 2 to 6, edge ; 4 to S, ever; 3 to 4, else. 

Diamond. 1. C. a. Car. 3. Camel. 4. Red. 5. U 

Cross-Word Enigma. Leviathan. 

Quadruple Acrostic. From 1 to 9. Bonaparte; xo to iS, Glad- 
stone: 19 to 27, Hawthorne; 28 to 36, Edgeworth. 

From 1 to 10, boring; 3 to «r, 01 deal; 3 to in, nebula; 4 lo >3, 
aboard: 5 to 14, pampas; 61015, abrupt; 7 to 16, rococo; 8 10 17, 
tanan ; 9 to »8, emerge. 

From 10 to 19, Goojah; 1: to 20, lamina: rs to a* , Andrew ; 13 
to 22, decant; 14 to 23, search; 15 to 24, Toledo; 16 to 25, orator ; 
17 to 26, nation ; t8 to 27, elapse. 

From 19 to 28. haggle: 20 to 29, avowed: 21 to 30, waking; 22 
to 31, tongue; 23 to 32, Harrow; 24 jo 33. Oporto; 25 lo 34, rancor; 
ad to 35, naught ; 37 to 36, enough. 


HALF-SQUARE. 

i. The heroine of one of Shakspcrc’s plays. 2. A 
constellation named after a celebrated hunter of Greek 
. mythology. 3. A ceremony. 4. Part of a boot. 5. A 
preposition. 6. A letter. HORTON C. FORCE. 

WORD-SQUARE. 

I. i. Pertaining to one of the poles. 2. Od. 3. A 
kind of harp much used by the ancients. 4. Active and 
watchful. 5. Quiets. E. w. \v. 


TRIFLE ACROSTIC. 

_All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, the first row of letters will spell a word meaning 
to separate; the middle row,..to. rise; -and- the last row, 
goes in. 

Cross-wori»S : 1. To incapacitate. 2. Subterfuge. 
A dense mass of trees or shrubs. 4. Opposed. 5, A 
ng, narrow table on which goods arc placed for exami- 
nation^ 6. Retards. H. w. E. 
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RIDDLE. OCTAGONS. 

I 'M sometimes long, and sometimes round; 

My native place is in the ground; 

I wear a coat of royal red, 

To little folks I am a dread; 

’T is not because of strength or might, — 

It 's worse than that ; I sometimes bits ! 

M. F. RANKIN. ... 

NOVEL ACROSTIC. I. i. A Feminixe name. 2. To dwell. 3. A loon. 

4. A feminine name. 5. Before. 

* * II- I- To hold a session. 2. Geometrical lines. 3. A 

a . . . passage by which an inclosed place may be entered. 

4. Very small. 5. A pen. « Samuel Sydney.” 


A DIAMOND IN A DIAMOND. 



THE letters represented bv stars spell the surname of 
a famous scientist born in 1820. 

Cross-words: 1. A storm. 2. A word which has 
the same meaning as another word. 3. A military offi- 
cer. 4. Pertaining to the world. 5. Sobriety of de- 
meanor. 6. Contrary to law. 7. A small European 
bird of the plover family. DE WITT C. L. 

ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 

In the accompanying illustration the names of seven 
common flowers are pictorinlly expressed. Which seven 
arc they ? 



1. In deed. 2. A pronoun. 3. A Scriptural proper 
dccd C ‘ 4 ‘ Drawn from - 5 - Ran. 6 . A color. 7. In 

Included Diamond: 1. In deed. 2. A feminine 
name. 3. I o extract. 4. A unit. 5. In deed. 

f. s. ar. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose the first and last letters of one word to 
form another word. Example : Transpose serious and 
make dresses. Answer : S-obc-r, r-obc-s. 

1. 1 ransposc brought up, and make more precious. 

2. Transpose to drive away, and make spoke brokenly. 

3. Transpose corrected, and make one who gives by will. 

4. transpose a hollow place, and make to watch.' 

5. Transpose to gather, and make a kind of fruit. 

6. Transpose a bar of wood, and make the couch of a 

wild beast. h. w. ellis. 


CENTRAL 


ACROSTIC. 

All the words de- 
scribed contain the 
same number of 
letters ; when 
rightly guessed, and 
placed one below 
another, in the 
order here given, 
the central row of letters, 
reading downward, will 
spell the name of a char- 
acter in a novel by Charles 
Dickens. 


Cross-words: i. Heavy. 
2. Enduring. 3. Fact. 4. 
A pattern of excellence. 
5. Transit from one place 
to another. 6. Bestows 
liberally. 7. Side by side. 
8. A physician. 9. To 

reel. “MIMSey.” 
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BURIED TREASURES. 

Twenty-three- precious stones and minerals are 
concealed in the following story. Which are they ? 

I am in Mexico, that land of jewels, — truly named, if 
turquoise sides and sapphire streams can make it so. 
My host has a native wife, fat, indolent, so pale and 
listless one might think her always asleep but for her 
continual consumption. of cigarettes and chocolate.. She 
uses little sponge-cakes (dry as a dining-car bun) clev- 
erly to dip up this beverage j and to see her cat it thick 
with sugar nettles me ! She shows an ephemeral delight 
in yards of chambcry, lawn, or linen, and a work-basket 

sits beside 

her, but she uses 

this utensil very seldom. 

The twins, Zaidcc and Xavier, 
she utterly neglects; and the 
husband is looking old and 
disappointed. The children 
appear loving and generous; 
they succor all beggars, and stray 
dogs and cats. 

Eyes of jet, marble-white skins, 
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and golden curls make them very 
beautiful ; but if they approach this 
unnatural mother with caresses, it is 
“ Thou givest me an agony, Xavier” ; 
or, "Go to Pa, Zaidcc. Why rub 
your hot hands on me?” Yesterday 
they went up the mountain hunting 
wild hyacinths, and stayed late. In 
the light of the moon, stones glit- 
tered .like jewels, and in search of 
supposed treasures they wandered 
far. Rough cactus tore their hands 
and brought blood. Stones bruised 
their liulc feet, and finally, by accident, they clambered 
through the thicket and discovered a gate which led into 
their own premises. Thcv reached home at midnight, 
finding the father wild with anxiety, and the mother 
asleep. When roused, she called Zaidee an animal, a 
chit, even a cal. and asked: “How came thy starched 

^r!r I. 2 * * S ° * VaviCr ‘ ” anc l asleep again! Such 
mdi.fercnce so aggravates me I find I am on dangerous 
ground here, and dear as arc the father and children, I 
am on the cvc of departure. L. E . JOHNSON. 




mm 






3. Cavities. 4. Hails. 5. Measure 6. To Observe. 7. In 
masonic. 

III. Central Diamond: 1. In masonic. 2. An 
obstruction. 3. Valleys. 4. Salt springs. 5. Repairs. 6. 
Half of a magic passwordused b the ’‘Forty Thieves.” 7. 
In masonic. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Diamond: 1. In masonic. 
2. An abreviation for the name of a political paty. 3. 
Small fishes. 4 Certain grasses. 5. A hand-to-hand con- 
flict. 6 . To discern. 7. In Masonic. 

V. Lower Right-Hand Diamond: 1. In masonic. 
2. A title of respect. 3. A mascline name. 4. Certain min- 
erals. 5. Ran with speed. 6. Dejected. 7. In masonic. 

ECHOING YET. 


I. Upper Left-hand Diamond: i. In masonic. 

2. To stitch. 3. The chief of the fallen angels. 4. Mea- 

surements of coal. 5. Carried on, as a war. 6. A mas- 

culine nickname. 7- In masonic. 

II, Upper Right-hand Diamond: 1. In masonic. 
2. The flesh of a hog cured by salting and smoking. 









A DIAMOND 
IN A DIAMOND 


Eht sayd rca (ills, dan chi glon sti'ngh hudshc, 
Dan cell raf leys bruns kilc chi haler fo a socr ; 
Dan eht scxlow, i\rih cih glod for umanut shclduf, 
-Savhil (hire slorpcnd ni scirmon swons. 


WORD-S^UAHE. 


i. Families. 2. Vigilant, 
blot out. 5. To scatter. 

HO U1U GLASS. 

My centrals, reading downward, spell a kind of puzzle. 

Cross-words:, 1. A poster” . ' 2 . The supposed matter 
above the air.Vjj/A' large tub... 4. In. hour-glass. -5. A 
cooking utensil.”.. 6. Loaded. 'y.vFreedom. 

■'P' : • EDWARD WILSON WALLACE. 

A HOLIDAY TKIP. 

What arc the names of the thirty places here alluded 
to by fanciful or popular titles ? 

I was somewhat puzzled to know where lo spend my 
vacation. A party of friends invited me to join them in 
visiting (1) the “ City of Magnificent Distances,” (2) the 
0 Crescent City,” and (3) the “ Key of the Gulf,” then, 
going southward, to sail up (4) the “ King of Waters.” 

This I declined to do, but one sunny day I took the 
steamer at (5) the “ City of the Straits” and passing (6) 
“Little Venice” I crossed (7) the “ Lake of the Cat, ' 
and landed at (8) the “ Forest Cily ” in (9) the “Buckeye 
State.” From there I went by rail to (10) ^“Mod- 
ern Athens,” visiting at the same time (11) the “City of 
Spindles,” and then went back as far as (12) “ Gotha m.” 


3. An evergreen tree. 4. To 
E. W. w. 

Crossing (13) “ Davy Jones's Locker,” I reached (14) 
the “ Mistress of the Seas.” Making my headquarters 
in (15) “Modern Babylon,” I went north to (16) the 
“Land o’ Cakes,” for the purpose of seeing (17) “Auld 
Reekie,” and then took the boat for (18) the “Isle of 
Saints, ” where 1 had relatives in (19) the “ City of 
Violated Treaties.” 

After leaving here, I went direct to (20) the-“ Bride of 
the Sea,” thence to (21) the “Nameless City”; I spent 
a short nine in (22) the “Toe of the Bool” and in (23) 
thc“ Hirce-corncrcd Land”; and then I visited {24) the 
“Sick Man of the East.” Passing on to (25) the “'Cily 
of Victory,” I sailed south through {26) the “ Gate of 
'Fears,” and except for a short stay in (27) the “ Land 
of the White Elephant,” I did not again touch land till 
I reached (28} the “ Celestial Empire.” I spent a month 
in (29) the “Land of the Mikado,” taking nassage from 
there to (30) the “ Golden Gate ” ; and from here a jour- 
ney by rail, almost across the continent, brought me 
safely home. I’LEAsant E. todd. 




CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


OMITTED MEASURES. 

(Example: s-milc-s.) 

s - * “ - s 

Find a measure that will fie 
In the space that 's left for it; 
Now the new-found word contains 
Many little spots and stains. 


Change it, and the answer runs 
What a baker does with buns. 


Try another ; this will say 
That which means to eat away. 


I. Upper Left-hand Diamond : i. In smolder. 

2. An animal. 3. A weight. 4. Variegated in color. 
5. The claw of a fowl. 6. A number. 7. In smolder. 
• It. Upper Right-hand Diamond: i. In smolder. 
2. To beat or scrape with the forefoot. 3. A Turkish 
title. 4. One who meanly shrinks from danger. 5. A 
large animal. 6. A verb. 7. In smolder. 

III. Lower Left-hand Diamond : 1. In smolder. 
2. Pan of a locomotive. 3. Confines. 4. Moistened. 
5. Underneath. 6. To unite with stitches. 7. In 
smolder. 

IV. Lower Right-hand Diamond: x. In smolder. 
2. A body of water. 3. A humorous name for a negro. 
4. Behaves. 5. Lower. 6. A number. 7. In smolder. 

“JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


WORD-SQUARE. 

i. Useful on an ocean steamer. 2. One of the 
United States. 3. Pomp, show, or festivity. 4. False. 

C. ROSE TROWBRIDGE. 


A. M. P. 


DIAMOND. 


i. In declare. 2. Offered. 3. A support for pictures 
4. Tropical fruits. 5. Denial. .6. Indicated. 7. De 


creed. 8. Gloomy. 9. In declare. 


. 7. De- 
j. a. S. 


SOME CURIOUS CREATURES. 

1. a a a k r. The great black cockatoo of Australia. 

2. E E E e T T. A small, soft-furred South American 
monkey. 

3. o O O O D K. A large South African antelope. 

4. a a K K P o. The Owl-parrot of New Zealand. 

5. UUOOTTKK. A burrowing South American 
rodent. 

6. T T c c A a O O E R. - An eight-armed marine 


creature. 


10. YYEEA A. 
nocturnal habits. 

11. o o O 0 S S. 


7. iillttpera. An edible 
fish common on the southern and 
middle coasts of the United 
States. 

8. OOOKKAALMB. A West 
African ape, allied to the gorilla. 

% 9. T T T R 11AASHO. A 
humming-bird with feathers of 
metallic luster on its neck. 

A quadruped of Madagascar, of 

The dolphin of the river Ganges. 

H. M. A. 
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Join (he first picture to the sec- 
ond picture by n single letter, and 
the result will be the third picture. 
The four letters used in the additions 
will spell a word which describes 
the lowest picture. h. ii. w. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When loud winds chime comes fateful time. 
When up the sun begins to climb. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


CROSS-WORDS. 

1. How Joseph Hill, when he is ill 
And baffles homeopathic skill, 

2. Can gladly touch and even clutch 
A bitter cup, I question much. 

3. The blue cohosh (a simple wash 
That Smith, our surgeon, says is bosh) 

4. Could well be used if he were bruised, 
I' or Jo in- trouble gets confused. 

5. No man or beast should ever feast 
On drugs, or. deadly drugs at least. 

6. There are, ’t.is true, a liarmless few; 

-Yet who can tell what one may do? 

7. The man who tries to live on pics 
May wax enormous in his size. 

anna m. rratt 


Cross-words: i. Ingrain. 2. Sooner than. 3. 
Of large size. 4. To go in. 5. An evil spirit. 6. Ar- 
rays. 7. Places of habitual resort. 8. To emit vapor. 
9. Pertaining to the Salian Franks. 10. Less. 11. 
Approaches. 12. To repair. 13. Fascinating. 14. 
Character. 15. To be drowsy. 16. Ingrain. 

, “JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 
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NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


A • 

2 . 

. 

. 1 1 

3 • • • 

. . . 12 

4 • * • • 

.... 13 

® • % 0 • 

*4 

6 . . . . 

.... 15 

7 . . ■ 

... 16 

‘ 8 . . 

• • 17 

9 - 

. 18 


Cross-words : i. A close-fitting cap. 2. A Euro- 
pean bird. 3. Shines. 4. Motive. 5. A cooling bev- 
erage flavored with the root of a familiar plant. 6. 
Consisting of trochees. 7. Numerous. 8. A genus of 
leguminous trees and shrubs. 9. A support. 

Primals, from 1 to 9, a word that all love ; finals, from 
10 to 18, what we all strive to make it. “ calamus.” 

WORD-SQUARES. 

I. 1. A MitTAL. 2. To travel. 3. Inequality. 4. 
A snug place. 

II. I. A period of time. 2. Otherwise. 3. Re- 
quests. 4. Repose. 

III. 1. Auction. 2. An old word meaning "to 
lose.” 3. An animal. 4. A volcano. 

IV. 1. A KIND of fish. 2. A monster. 3. Weapons. 

4. A table. Florence and celia p. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals and finals each name a famous poet. 
Cross-words: i. A kind of wild goose. 2. To 
wash out. 3. Made of oak. 4. To rouse. 5. Clamor- 
ous. 6. Objects chat arc worshiped. 7. An African. 
8. A deep moan. , J. O. 

RHYMED BEHEADINGS. 

ROUND and round and round I go, 

.Cause of pleasure, cause of woe. 

Take off my head, and lam put 
Wherever you may rest your foot. 

Behead again ; I in the flood, 

A creature not averse to raud. 

Behead once more; your elbow ’d be 
Quite fractured now, except for me. 

Should you cut off my head again 
I still am good for five times ten. 



When the ten objects in the above picture have bee 
right y guessed and arranged in proper order, the: 
initials will reveal a benefactor. 


DIAMOND. 

I. In sailor. 2. Object. 3. Steel or iron covering. 

fr Vr* 5 ’ O ver 2 r °wn with a tiny fungus. 6. A kind 
of fish. 7. In sailor. 


a. M. p. 


“CELERY.” 
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CHARADE. 

My first is full of sweetness, 

Yet fills the thief with dread; 

My last is always silent 
When peevish words are said. 

My whole is seldom written. 

Though recenlly ’t was read. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 

ZIGZAG. 

All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these arc rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name ot a famous general. 

Cross-words: i. Benevolent. 2. An equal. 3. A 
desolate tract of land. 4. A wild animal. 5. A wise 
man. 6. An achievement. 7. Sly. 8. A poet. 9. Parc 
of a ship. 10. Hasty. 11. Grasp. 12. Soon. 13. A 
high wind. 14. A heavenly body. 15. An apartment. 
16. A pledge. $. M . Mt 

FRAMED WORD-SQUARE. 

I 2 

• ’ 5 - * 6 ‘ .* 

w + % » 

♦ » » * 

• 0 

7 ’ * 8 

• • 0 9 

3 ...... 4 

From i to 2, what Shakspcrc says one should not be: 
from 1 to 3, a nostril in the top of the head of a whale ; 
from 2 to 4, to refresh after wearying toil; from 3 to 4, 
to mount by means of ladders; from 1 to 5, a club; from 
2 to 6, to regret ; from 4 to 8, part of the head ; from 3 to 
7, part of the head. 

Included Square : 1. A weed. 2. To declare. 5. 

A kind of fever. 4. A pitcher. 

FLORENCE AND CELIA P. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these are rightly guessed and placed one 
below another, In the order here given, the central let- 
ters, reading downward, will spcli the name of a famous 
locality. 

Cross-Words : 1. A name borne by many kings, z. 

A confession of faith for public use. . 3. Obscure. 4. 
To throw out forcibly and abundantly. 5. A plant from 
which is obtained a substance of great commercial value. 

6. To repel by expressing displeasure. 7. Officers in a 
merchant vessel ranking next below the captain. S. A 
machine for raising and lowering heavy weights. 9. 
Containing sensible moisture. 10. The characteristic 
fluid of any vegetable or animal substance. 11. Two. 

S. H. K. 
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CONCEALED DOUILLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals spell the message here; 

The finals bring us every year. 

CROSS-WORDS. 

1. The brightest joke, half understood, 

: Is often not considered good. 

2. And if ’t was cracked crc we were born, 

We say, “a chestnut” quite in scorn. 

3. Yet many an ancient jest and rhyme 
Are licensed till the end of time. 

4. And if a germ in every iokc 
Infects with joy some solemn folk, . 

5. Should one grow ill, I am quite sure 
He ’d rally with the “chestnut cure.” 

6. For though a joke is weak and frail, 

A cobweb blown before the gale, 

7. T will make dyspepsia hide its head, 

And bundle ague out of bed. 

8. So laugh at icsts worn out and old, 

Though all that glitters is not gold./ 

• ’ • ANM Mt PRATT, 


RIDDLE. 

Pray note first my ubiquity: 

At home in every land. 

Although of great antiquity, 

I *m made each day by hand. 

• 

I cannot run to catch you 
With but one foot, you say; 

In one respect I match you — 

I ’ve my clothes put on each day. 

I am not economical ; 

With maid I take the air, 

But must look rather comical — 

She never combs my hair. 

My head ne’er aches as yours may do, 
Nor can I nod and beck; 

But no one would expect me to, 

Because I have no neck. 

I pray you conic and see. me; 

At home all day I bide; 

But evenings I am dreamy 
And often oc cupied. s. S. PREEN. 




PUZZLES IN' THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
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Douoi.ii; Acrostcc. Primal*, Browning; finals, Tennyson. 
Cross-word*: x. Bram. a. Rinse. 3. Oaken. 4. Waken. 5. 
Noisy. 6. Idols. 7. Negro. 3 . Groan. 

Rhymed Beheadings. Wheel. 

Novel Double Acrostic. From 1 109, Christmas; from 10 to 
j8, festal day. Cross-words: j. Coif. 3. Hoopoe. 3. Radi- 

ales. 4, Inducement, s* Sarsaparilla. 6 . Trochaical. 7. Mani- 
fold, 8. Acacia. 9. Stay. 

Wokd-squaRKS. I. X. Iron. a. Ride. 3. Odds. 4 Nest. 
II. x. Year. a. Else. 3. Asks. 4. Rest. III. x. Sale. a. 
Amic. 3. Lion. 4. Ema. IV. x. Toad. 2. Ogre. 3. Arms. 

4. Desk. 

Riddi.b. A bed. 

Diamond, x. S. a. Aim. 3. Armor. 4. Similar. 5. Moldy. 
6 . Rny. 7. R. 


Illustrated Primal Acrostic. Santa Claus, x. Sword. 2. 
Apples. 3. Nuts. 4. Trumpet. Abacus. 6. Cake. 7. Lute. 

8. Accoidron. 9. Uniform. 10. Slate. 

Charade. Seldom. 

Zigzag.' George Washington. Cross- words : z. Good. 2. 
Peer. 3. Moor. 4. Bear. s. Sage. 6. Feat. 7. Wily. 8. Bard. 

9. Mail. xo. Rash. xi. Grip, a 3. Anon. 13. Gale. x^. Star. 
* 5 - Room. x6. Pawn. 

Framed Word-square. From x to 2, borrower; z to 3, blow- 
hole; a to 4, recreate; 3 to 4, escalade; 1 to 5, bat; a to 6, rue; 4 10 
8, car; 3 to 7, eye. Included square: x. Tare. a. Avow. 3. 
Rose. 4. Ewer. 

Central Acrostic. Mesopotamia. Cross-words; x. James, 
a. Creed. 3. Misty. 4. Spout. 5. Poppy. 6. Frown. 7. Mates. 
8. Crane. 9. Humid, xo. Juice, xx. Twain. 

Concealed Double Acrostic. Primal*, Farewell; final*. De- 
cember. Cross-words: x. Fund. 2. Ache. 3. Relic. 4. Ermine. 

5. William. 6. Ebb. 7. League. 8. Litter. 


A SWA11AX OF BEES. 

Example: Take a bee from to lie in warmth, and 
leave to request. Answer, b-ask. 

1. Take a bee from yeast, and leave pare of the body. 

2. 'Jake a bee from a hand-carriage, and leave a 
weapon. 

3. Take a bee from a fish, and leave a quadruped. 

4. Take a bee from a hunting-dog, and leave a bird. 

5. Take a bee from a wild animal, and leave part of 
the body. 

6 . Take a bee from a hollow, metallic vessel, and 
leave part of a house. 

7. Take a bee from a place of worship, and leave a 
feminine name. 

8. . Take a bee from a note, and leave indisposed. 

9. Take a bee from dim or watery, and leave a very 
unfortunate old man. 

10. Take a bee from a thicket, and leave a common 
garden utensil. 

11. Take a bee from a hoarse cry, and leave a line of 
light. _ 

12. Take a bee from mild, and leave to catch and bring 
to shore. 

13. Take a bee from the strand, and leave every. 

14. Take a bee from extending far and wide, and leave 

a highway. achille poirier. 

CHAltADE. 

My first on a dial you may sec; 

* My last are Oriental tales; 

My whole I hope you will do to me, 

If this attempt to please you fails. 

Mary a. gibson. 


INCOMPLETE RHOMBOID. 

• » ft . 

• ft ft • 

. ft ft . 

. ft ft . 

. ft ft • 

• ft ft • 

• ft ft • 

. ft ft . 

• ft ft . 

. ft ft . 

Reading Across: 1. To encounter. 2. Profound. 
3. A sly look. 4. Humble. 5. A nobleman. 6. Dregs 
of wine. 7. Want. 8. To cal. 9. To think. 10. A 
kind of bird. 

Downward : 1. A thousand. 2. A masculine nick- 
name. 3. A fish. 4. To swarm. 5. The cry of a 
bird. 6. A spool. 7. Sharp. 8. A chain of rocks. 
9. Part of a flower. 10. An animal., n. A river.. 12. 
A pronoun. 13. Five hundred. 

The letters represented by stars are all the same. 

CAR O L Y N WELLS. 

DIAMOND. 

1. Is space. 2. An animal. 3. To dwell. 4. A 
slender point. 5. To draw out. 6. One half of a word 

meaning “chooses by ballot.” 7. In space. m. d. 


WORD -SQUARE. 

I. One who supports a heavy burden. 2. To ex- 
press graiitude. 3. The first half of the name of a famous 
poem. 4. A little ring. 5. A fish. E. B. R. 
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Johnny Showman warned to give an exhibition of 
birds and animals. The only drawback was that he had 
none. But after ransacking the house from garret to 
cellar, he placed on exhibition the twelve articles pictured, 
which, he said, represented his menagerie. What birds 
and animals were shown ? F. H. W. 

WORD-SQUARE PYRAMID. 


♦ •••• 

• • 1 ♦ •••• 

I. UPPER SQUARE: i. A row. 2. An abbreviation 
often seen above a crucifix. 3. Formerly. 4. A 
feminine .name. 

II. Left-hand Square: i. To bum. 2. A small 
animal. 3. Surface. 4- To raise up. - 
III. RiCHT-HAND Square. 1. Capable. 2. A 
color. 3. To soothe. 4. Certain fishes. E. BLANC. 

CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Search well for hidden words to find 
What January brings to mind — 

The first that ushers in the year. 

The first to come, the earliest here. 


WORD-SYNCOX'ATIONS. 

Example: Take principal from stayed, and leave a 
coarse plant. Answer, Rc-mnin-ed, iced. 

1. Take the personification of discord from revolves, 
and leave decays. 

2. Take to be indebted to from bestowed copiously, 
and leave a fragment. 

3. Take novel from renovated, and leave a musical 
instrun^ent. 

4. Take the entire sum from a rude couch, and leave 
to fondle. 

5. Take astern from deceitful, and leave to lament 
audibly. 

6. Take one of a certain tribe of Indians from defiles, 
and leave clips. 

7. Take a pronoun from ecclesiastical societies, and 
leave a famous city. 

8. Take a tavern from trespassing, and leave to utter 
musical sounds. 

9. Take part of a fish from explained, and leave an 
act. 

10. Take to incite from to impoverish, and leave to 
hinder. 

11. Take a common article from heath, and leave to 
•give audience or attention to. 

12. Take consumed from irrigating, and leave to 
torture. 

Each word removed contains the same number of let- 
ters. When these are placed one below another, the 
central letters will spell the name of a January festival. 
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1. “If I be rude,” remarked the dude, 
“’T will shatter the subjunctive mood; 

2. “If I be rough, if I be tough. 

You 'll sec the reason plain enough. 

3. “ I crave excuse for talk so loose; 

'T is slang lends English to abuse. 

4. “ And 't is my aim to scorch the same 

With inextinguishable flame. 

5. “ While standing here in nervous fear, 

Lest faulty syntax strike my car. 


6. “ My heart is sore in thinking o'er 

My gilded ancestry of yore. 

7. “ They could not be aroused to see 

The stir of life in tweedledec. 

8. “ But I confess what none could guess, — 

That one subjunctive, more or less, 

9. “ Has wrung my pride until I cried. 

And took some anti-germicide.” 

ANNA M. PRATT. 



St. Nicholas February 1899 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


0. emSEm )! 1 ?: £ Ape * 3> Alidc - * Spia,k - * Educc - 

A Swarm op Bans. i. Bonn. 2. Barrow. Ba«. 4 . 
I eagle. 5. Bear. 6. Bell. ;. Bethel. 8. Bill. 9 Blear. 
Brake. II. Bray. x 3 . Bland. 13. Beach. x 4 . Broad. 

I NCOM PLkTU RiioMOOiD. Across: x. Meet. 2. Deep. 2. 
Leer. i. Meek. J. Peer. « 5 . Lccs. 7 . Need. 8. Feel, k 
Docm. W. Reed. Downward: x. M. 2. Ed. 3. Eel. 4. Teem. 

See 00 ?;, 6 KC#,U 8 ‘ RCCf - » SCCd XO * ^ »’ 

Illustrated Puzzle. x. Toucans. 2. Gnus. 3. Bat. 
Dodo. s. Tjpir. A Seal. 7 . Kite. 8. Crane. 9 . iLvcr! xi 
Lynx. it. Spoonbill. 12, Boa. 

ZIGZAG. 

All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these arc rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another in the order here given, the zigzag, 

beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
sobriquet of an American general. 

Cross-words: 1. A measure of distance. 2. Unu- 
sual. 3. To await. 4. A state of profound insensibilitv. 
5; Crooked. 6. A heavenly body. 7. A deception. 3 . 
Io couple. 9. A staff. 10. A float. 

“JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


DIAMOND. 

i. In richness. 2. A Greek letter. 3. Devises. 4. 
An English poet. 5. A kind of tape. 6. To observe. 
7. In richness. “JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


WWMOOAIII Pyramid. I i. Tier. 2. INK I. 3,. Er,t. 
Charade. Excuse. 

Night. Ro.-a.o-., 0. Sh- 
“ |J*. Rc-acw-cd. 4 . P-all-cl. 5. Cjvaft-y. <J. PoB-ulc* 

W.a^.^ £ - * De - 4 "' ed - ,0 ' **«■»'• "■ 
'• *** *• Ttank ' L»lta (RookhJ. «. 

Cowmwd Coxtoal AcKosytc. Begin nil. o. I. Fiber. o. 

? Tone. 3 ' £%,.'■ TI ‘ mC ’ * ,n ""- 6 ' ® a " CC ' ?' F “"'- 

CHARADE. 

A word am I of sections four: 

One body I make of many more. 

om £r> ! ny t rl ‘- and learn by this 

yta boi himself my second is; 

/ am my Uiird, and not too late 
10 bring my fourth quite “up to dale.” 

JULIA R OGERS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following names have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, their initials will spell 
the name of a famous place. 

Cross-words : 1. An island belonging to Italv. 2. 
A town of Scotland. 3. A lake of Switzerland. ' 4. A 
city of Japan. 5. A county of Nova Scotia. 6. A lake 
and. river of Canada. 7. A river of British India. S. 
A river of Venezuela. • c 
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ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 


All the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below the 
another, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of a famous American hunter and pioneer. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
A WHIRLIGIG. 



. WKW the pointer is over the correct object, the 
initials of the seven objects (in the order in which they 
arc shown) will spell the name of a famous institution. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

There ’s something that 's honored concealed in this 
rhyme ; 

Mayhap you ’vc one, too, in this late winter-time. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 



I. Upper Left-hand Square; i. Common in 
many schools. 2. Part of a stove. 3. An island of 
Japan. 4. A pretentious, vulgar person. 

II. Upper Right-hand Square:, i. Kitchen uten- 
sils. 2. A sign. 3. A country of South America. 4. 
To rebuff. 

III. Central Square: i. Obstructs. 2. To pro- 
ject. 3. Impolite. 4. A stage of progress. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Square: i. To assemble. 

2. The ending of a prayer. 3. A scriptural name. 4. 
To close sharply. 

V. Lower Right-hand Square: i. A tree. 2. A 

heathen god. 3. Christmas. 4. Certain measures of 
length. FLOYD and jo. 


CROSS-WORDS. 

1. When Robin- a-bobbiu found melons in spots. 

He tied up his shoe-strings in truc-lovcrs’ knots. 

2. And when he caught chestnuts, boiled soft in a trap. 
He put on his halo inside of his cap. 

3. The man or the woman who lost a red hen 
Begged Robin -a-bobbin to find it again. 

4 . He was famed as a hunter, renowned as a sage, 
Till lie shook with a palsy and tottered with age. 

5. Though brave as a lion, lie shuddered with awe 
When he heard the weird voice of his brother-in-law. 

6 . The- frequent defeat of the whole treble clef 
Left him sadder and wiser and partially deaf. 

7. When semitones suffered because of his kin, 

lie was grieved and ashamed and declared it a sin. 

S. So each day, while his musical relative slept, . 

I-Ic we nt to a laundry adjacent and wept. 

M. PRATT. 
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WORD -SQUARES. 

I. i. A mountain chain. 2. A flower. 3. A conti- 
nent. 4. Slender. 

II. 1. A hard substance. 2. Past. 3. Close. 4. 
Falls into error. 

III. 1. A dwelling. 2. A kitchen necessity. . 3. 
Reward. 4. Finishes. 

IV. 1. A horse. 2. An exclamation. 3. Grate. 4. 
To see. 

V. 1. A cupola. 2. Verbal. 3. A common abbre- 
viation. 4. Otherwise. 

AGNES K. BAKER AND STARR LI.OYD. 
KIDDLE. 

Ur and down I rove, 

And oft the sky I seek; 

I have a language known to all, 

Though none have heard mc'spcak. 

T is true I sometimes swim; 

And yet, if you should look, 

I might be cast upon the ground. 

Or fastened to a hook. 

I quickly hide from view 
When danger is about ; 

Don’t meddle with me, lest you feel 
Quite hurt if I *m put out. 

A. M. P, 
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PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

{ Boys' ami G iris' Nanus.) 

1. 1 -2-3 -4-5 -6-7 scolded 1-2-3; “ 4—5—6—? is not 
my name,” he said. 

2. Miss 1-2-3, 4-5 your brother 1-2-3-4-5 going to 
the city to-day ? 

3- “ 1 2_ 3“4-5 for mc > 1-2-3-4-5," said the distressed 
husband to his sick wife. 

4. Oh, Uncle x-2, 3-4-5 formed on the creek last 
night, and 1-2-3-4-5 and I are going to have such fun! 

, 5- >-2-3-4“5“6> you should not 1-2-3 4-5-6 pans in 
that way. 

6. That color is too glaring, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 ; . I prefer 
a 1-2-3— 4 5-6-7, so to speak. 

7. “ Neither child, woman, '1-2-3 4-5~ 6 escaped,” 
read 1-2-3-4-5-6 from the dime novel. 

8. IfyouX-2-3-4 s-6-7-8 very fine, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-S 
it makes good flour. 

9. She said ” 1-2-3 4-5-6” was named x-2-3-4-5-6. ; 

10. Your daughter 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 1-2 3 4-5 -6-7-0 

I am told. • M. E. FLOYD. 



St. Nicholas April 1899 


ANAGRAM. 

An American writer: 

CRANK IN FAR MAPS. 


RIDDLE. 

I have ever been a joy, a fear, and a means of liveli- 
hood to men ; yet putting together ray present and my 
past, I am a pastime of children. I have my share in 
the cares _ of life, and yet I am always in luck; without 
me physics, chemistry, mathematics, and, in fact, all the 
exact sciences would be a meaningless jumble. While 
I am an absolute necessity to princes, the poor man 
never feels the' waut of me. 

Although I have my share of all practical accomplish- 
ments, yet in cooking I have made a mere beginning. 
In sweeping, dusting, and washing I am absolutely no- 
where. 

Now, if you cannot guess what I am, look carefully 
.through your dictionary, though you could find me firs; 
in any good cyclopedia. Janet c. C. 


CHARADE. 

The boy sat by the fireside. 

And stroked poor pussy's second ; 

Why should he /ft?/ .when asked to whole? 

My whole ’s for nothing reckoned. 

E. E. SIBLEY. 

WORD-SQUARES. 

I. i. Paled. 2. Odor. 3. A certain number. 4. 
To correct. 5. A fop. 

II. 1. A flower. 2. Old. 3. Narratives. 4. 

To choose. 5. Reposes. HELEN MURPHY. 

RIDDLE. 

Some fill me, some beat me, 

Soane kill me, soinc cat me ; 

I creep and I fly, and any color is green ; 

And though I ’m a season. 

There ’s quite a good reason 
Why my end or beginning there ’s no man hath seen. 

A. M. P. 
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CENTRAL SYNCOEATIONS 


x. Take the central letter from a word meaning to 
enslave, and leave part of the head. 

2. Take the central letter from mercenary, and leave a 
kind of meat. 

3. Take the central letter from listened, and leave a 
number of animals. 

4. Take the central letter from heals, and leave hints. 

5. Take the central letter from silent, and leave an 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

6. Take the central letter from an under-teacher, and 
leave one who employs. 

7. Take the central letter from a Flemish sloop, and 

leave a South African 
^* nner ' 


I. In element. 2. Termination. 3. A feminine name. 

4. Agreeable sound. 5. Native. 6. Definition. 7. A 
plant. 8. A tropical vegetable. 9. In element. 

“ ALLIL AND ADI.” 


XLLUSTKATED 

ADDITIONS. 

If you add picture 
number 1 to number 
2, you get number 3; 
but if you add num- 
ber 4 to numbers you 
get number 5. When 
you add number 6 to 
number 7 you get 
number 8, but if you 
add number 9 to 
number 7 you get 
number 10. 


/ x - Take the central 

V letter from to chew, 

weapon, and Heave a 

3. Take the central letter from a botanical term, and 
leave an animal. 

4. Take the central letter from a group of the same 
kind, and leave a famous German composer. 

5. Take the central letter from a reason, and leave a 
covering. 

6. Take the central letter from a kind of cloth, and 
leave a legal claim. 

7. Take the central letter from metrical authors, and 
leave kitchen utensils. 

The seven central letters will spell the name of a 
mythological deity. G. u. D. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When you seek for a sign of the spring drawing near 
You will know by this token that April is here. 

CROSS -WORDS. 

X. Should the czar borrow toothpicks and say they wcr< 
rented, 

The world would declare he was slightly demented 

2. And navies would gather from near and from far 
Should foldcrol lodge in the brain of the czar. 

3. Then woe to the seamen who feast on plum-duff 
They might scour the Baltic and not get enough. 

4. Yet sailors have sense; they will not ask for mor- 
If at breakfast and luncli there arc napkins galort 

5. And if they have eggs dropped in milk when they ris* 
Why, albumen is good .or the whites of the eye: 

6. Should the czar use a knife in the place of a tori 
There ’d be rumblings of war in the Bay of New YorJ 

7. But if only he ’s minding his p’s and his q’s. 
The world is delighted to pay for the news. 

8. Though I should add length to this wise dissertatio 
I really could give you no more information. 

ANNA M. l’RATT. 


I. Upper Square: i. Hide. 2. A great 1 
An extended mark. 4. To abound. 

II. Middle Square: i. Tidy. 2. A 
name. 3. A familiar Latin word. 4. Good-by 

III. Lower Square: i. At the apex. 2. 

3. Spheres. 4. A nuisance. J. 
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1. I TOOK to the picnic a melon ’and a pic. 

2. But one tear fell, I only heaved one sigh. 

3* I think that is what I German silver call. 

4. Just hear him pant! He ran after the ball. 

5. It is very comical from my point of view. 

6. What is in that bag? Nuts and raisins too. 

7. Are we a selected few for this special thing? 

8. It must be a very prettv place in spring. 

9 - WJiy should you rebuff a loader so, my dear ? 

10. There seem to be several new authors every year. 

11. Has he epaulets to wear, as well as you? 

12. What a very pretty badge! Red, white, and blue. 

13. Where is my cap ? I gave away my hat. 

14. This purse is morocco; what d’ ye think of that! 

15. You 'll find near the log oats, I think, and hay. 

16. That pretty rose will fade ere the close of day. 

17. Put a new gourd dip or cup in each pack. 

iS. .Shovel, kettle, pot, and pan, why arc you so black? 

19. “Can it be a robber?” in alarm she cried. 

20. There, behind that bush, ye naughty children hide. 

In the above arc animals twenty — 

One in each line ; I think that is plenty. 

E. R. BURNS. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


• * 



I. In New York. 2. An insect. 3. To enrich. 4. 
This day. 5. A country. 6. Jerks. 7. The heavens. 
8. Part of a flower. 9. Preserved. 10. To imbibe 
knowledge, ix. To draw ofT by degrees. 12. A river 
of Africa. 13. At no time. 14. Provision for successive 
relief. 15. A small animal. 16. In New York. 

“JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


DiAMONU. x. E. a. End. 3. Lucia. 4. Euphony. 5. En- 
chorial. 6. Diorism. 7. Aniic. 8. Yam. 9. L. 

Oblique Rectangle. i. E. 2. Am. 3. Endow. 4. To-day. 
5. Wales. 6. Yerks. 7. Skies. 8. Sepal, o. Saved. 10. Learn, 
ix. Drain. 12. Niger. 13. Never. 14. Relay. 15. Rat. 16. Y. 

Riddle. “C."— Charade. Cipher. 

Connected Squares- I. t. Pell. a. Eric. 3. Line. 4. 
Teem. II. x. Neat. 2, Emma. 3. Ainat. 4. Tata. 111 . 1. 
Atop. 2. Tare. 3. Orbs. 4. Pest. 

Doum.u Acrostic. Primal*, Mark Twain; finals. Tom Saw. 

E . Cross-words: x. Marmot, a. Apollo. 3. Redeem. 4. 

nsas. 5. Topeka. 6. Warsaw. 7. Aviary. 8. Icicle. 9. 
Nearer. 


Hidden Animals, x. Camel. 7. Lion. 3. Tiger. 4. Panther. 
5. Calf. 6 . Gnu. 7. Weasel. 8. Beaver. 9. Buffalo. 10. Horse. 
11. Sheep. 12. Badger, ij. Pig. 14. Cow. 15. Goat. 16. 
Deer. 17. Porcupine. 18. Elk. 19. Bear. so. Hyena. 

\\fe>Ri> SQUARES. I. a. Faded. 2. Aroma. 3. Dozen. 4- 
Emend. 5. Dandy. II. 1. Aster. 2. Stale. 3. Talcs. 4. Elect. 
5. Rests. Riddle. Time, thyme. 

Central Svn conations. I. Anarchy. 1. Ch-a-in. 2. Vc-n- 
al. 3. Hc-a-rd. 4. Cu-r-cs. 5. Ta-c-it. 6. Us-h-cr. 7. Bo-y-cr. 
II. Neptune. 1. Mu-n-ch. 2. Sp-c-ar. 3. Sc-p-al. 4. Ba-t-ch. 
5. Ca-u-sc. 6. Li-n-cn. 7. Po-c-ts. 

Anagram. Francis Park man. 


Illustrated Additions, x. Car. 2. Pet. 3. Carpet. 4. Pup. Concealed Central Acrostic. Bluebird. Cross-words : 
s. Puppet. 6. Fishing. 7. Rod. 8. Fishing-rod. 9. Ram. 10. x. Arbor. 2. Rolio. 3. Court. 4. Arena. 5. Album. 6. Feint. 
Ramiod. 7 - Forth. 8. Addle. 


TWENTY TK1S1SS. 

's the most level tree that grows ? 
one will tell all that it knows ? 
one is it that 's made of stone ? 
older thyi most others grown ? 
one will always languish and sigh ? 
one on land do you never spy ? 
only after a fire is found ? 
round the ladies’ necks is wound ? 
has been oft in bottles kept ? 
over the grassy fields has leapt ? 


11. Which tree is never beautiful ? 

12. Which from the sea with a hook con you pull ? 

13. Which is the neatest tree in the land? 

14. And which can you carry in your band ? 

15. Of what trees arc there only two ? 

16. Which will carry your clothes for you? 

17. Which one in every one’s mouth must be ? 

18. And which grows nearest to the sea ? 

19. Which one on your crops a war will wage ? 

20. And which lias been worn on a pilgrimage ? 

L. E. JOHNSON. 
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C ONCE AXED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Come, young and old, while robins sing, 

And- lake the bounty of the spring. 

CROSS-WORDS. 

1. Take endive, radishes, and shallot 
If you would like a salad hot. 

2. Add currant jam — although I question 
If jam is sure to aid digestion. 

3. Three spoonfuls of Cayenne or two. 

Though cook-books say that one will do. 

4. But all your pains will miss the mark 
Unless you stir it in the dark.- 

5. With vinegar and pastry flour 

’T will be a trifle sharp and sour. 

6. With eggs and sugar and all that 
*T is apt to be a trifle flat. 

7. You only need, for home consumption, 

A dish, a stew-pan, and some gumption. 

ANNA M. l'RATT. 
SILVER CROSS PUZZLE. 


SQUARES CONNECTED BY A CENTRAL 
DIAMOND. 


I. Upper Square: i. Sluggish. 2. At no time. 
3. To escape. 4. A projection in a wall. 5. A city in 
which a famous council was held. 

II. Left-hand Square: i. Erroneous. 2. To 
come back. 3. A fine clay used as a pigment. 4. One 
who tends the sick. 5. A color. 

III. Central Diamond: 1. In fable. 2. An in- 
toxicating liquor. 3. Royal. 4. A feminine name. 5. 
A malady to which dogs arc subject. 6. To rest easily. 
7. In fable. 

IV. Right-hand Square: i. A South African 

village. 2. A Jewish title. 3. A fish. 4. The white 
poplar. 5. Cloth made from flax. 

V. Lower Square: i. Snares. 2. Pertaining to 
a branch. 3. To divert. 4. A sticky substance. 5. 
Rain mingled with hail or snow. F. FULTON. 


Cross-words: i. A spherical body. 2. An animal 

(3 letters). 3. Pertaining to the side (7 letters). 4. To 
work. 5. Scolded. 6. Took food (3 letters). 7. Ve- 
hicles not used in summer. 

This reads the same up and down as across. 

H. w. E. 

CONCEALED PROVERB. 

By taking one word from each of the eight lines of the following verse a proverb may be formed. 

M r.CS NICE TO FLOAT IN ASM OPEN BOAT 

L AN ELDERLY OWE EOR CREW . 

IE DOES NT GET ILL HHEN THE 'W HITE 

THE 'HIND HHIES THE HZQZES TTT.T. 
C BOIL CLEAR THROUGH,. 

HAT IS THE LITE FOR THE OWLANDM5E. 
HS HE PIPE AND 'AYE .AYE! "SAYS HE, 
RES NOBODY ROUND BUT JUST HE TMO, 
THAT OHL BY HIMSELF IS AS GOOD AS 
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AN ESCUTCHEON. 


ZIGZAG. 


* 


* 


* 

* 


Cross-words: x. Discontinued for a time. 2. Dis- 
tinguished. 3. A nocturnal animal resembling a mon- 
key. 4. A well-known fish. 5. Ethical. 6. Well 
worn. 7. A Scandinavian poet. 8. Drags by force. 
9. A portable, covered chair. 10. A low-bred, pre- 
suming person. 11. A letter from May. 

The central letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of an annual celebration. CYRIL DEANE. 

WORD-S^UAKKS. 

I. 1. A MARK of affection. 2. Something the poets sing 
about. 3. Killed. 4. Stitches together. 

II. 1. A MASCULINE nickname. 2. Presently. 3. 
The fruit of a certain tree. 4- A joint. 

MARGARET RICH AND D. J. HELL. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these arc rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a popular novelist. 

Cross- words: 1. A wading bird. 2. A color. 3 
Junction. 4. A river in Scotland. 5. To darken. 6 
A dairy necessity. 7. An ethereal fluid which was sup 

r ed to cake the place of blood in the veins of the gods 
The surname of an African explorer. 9. A color 
IO. A variety of quartz. 11. Imposing. 12. A mas 
culisie name. 13. A statement of belief. 

“JACK RYDER." 

DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 

When the following words have been rightly guessed, 
each word may be beheaded twice and a word will 
remain. (Example, b-r-ushcr.) The twenty-seven be- 
headed words will form a four-line stanza. 

I. Doubly behead to fit carefully ; 2, an entrance; 3, 
to defeat; 4,3 hanging candlestick; 5, majestic; 6, to 
demand; 7, containing lime; 8, a worker in stone; 9, 
expressing entrance; 10, conduct; u, expiate; 12, to 
correct; n, to restrain; 14, revision; 15, to withhold 
assent; 10, to declare innocent; 17, to wash; 18, to 
invert; 19, to disturb; 20, a single thing; 21, an infant; 
22, neglected; 23, a precious stone; 24, stifles; 25, to 
make suitable ; 26, large bodies of water; 27, an inlet 
from the Gulf of Mexico. addie s. collom. 



Si. Nicholas June 1899 answers to puzzles in the may,number. 


Word-squares. I. x. Kiss. 2. Isle. 3. Slew. 4. Sews. II. 
x. Jack. 2. Anou. 3. Cone. 4. Knee. 

Twenty T^mes. 1. Plum. _ a. Peach. 3. .Lime. 4. Elder. 5. 
Pine. G, Bay. 7. Ash. 8. Fir. 9. Cock. xo. Yew. xr. Plane, 
x 2. Bass. 13. Spruce. >4. Palm. 15. Pear. 16. Box. 17. Gum. 
iS. Beech. 19. Locust. 20. Sandal. 

Zigzag. H. Rider Haggard. Cross-words: 1. Heron. 2. 
Brown. 3. Union. 4. Clyde. 5. Shade. 6. Churn. 7. Ichor. 
8. Baker. 9. Green. 10. Agate, xx. Grand, xs. Henry. 13. 
Creed. 

An Escutcheon. Memorial Day. Cross-words: x. Intermit- 
ted. 2. Discerned. 3. Lemur. 4. Trout. 5. Moral. 6. Trite. 
7. Skald. 8. Hales. 9. Sedan, xo. Cad. xi. Y. 

Concealed Central Acrostic. Violets, x. Diver. 2. Amiss. 
3. Atone. 4. Tally. 5. Flesh. 6. Withe. 7. Haste. 

KIDDLE. 

I ’M good for nothing with a head, 

I 'm anything without it; 

My talc is told, my story said,— 

That 's all there is about it ! 


Silver Cross Puzzle, x. Globe. 2. Ape. 3. Lateral. 4. 
Operate. 5. Berated. 6. Ate. 7. Sleds. 

Double Beheadings, t. Ad-just. 2. En try. 3. Bc-at. 4. 
Sc-oncc. 5. Gr-and. 6. Cl-aim. 7. Li-my. 8. Ma-son. o, In-to. 
10. Bc-havc. xi. At-or.c. is. Am-end. 13. Re-in. 14. Re-view. 
«S- Yc-to. 16. Ab-solvc. 17.^ Ba the. x8. Re-verse. 19. Mo-lcsc. 
20. Unit. 2t. Ba-bc. 22. Un-donc. 33. Ru-by. 24. Sm-others. 
25. Ad-apt. 26. Sc-as. 27. Ba-you. 

Squares Connected by a Central Diamond. I. x. Inert. 

2. Never. -3. Evade. 4. Redan. 5. Trent. II. 1. Wrong. 2. 
Recur. 3. Ochre. 4. Nurse. 5. Crccn. III. x. E ; 2. Rum. 

3. Regal. 4. Eugenix 5. Mange. 6. Lie. 7. A. IV. x. Kraal. 
2. Rabbi. 3. Ablcn. 4. Abclc. 5. Linen. V. x. Traps. 2. 
Ratnal. 3. Amuse. 4. Paste. 5. Sleet. 

Concealed Proverb. It 's an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

W 0 KD-SQUAR 1 S. 

1. Inexpensive. 2. A European cily. 3. That 
which falls out. 4. An old name for the carLhnut. 5. 
Inconsiderable. “Jersey Quartette." 


A. M. P. 
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DIVIDED WORDS. 

Takk half of the word that describes the first picture 
and add it to half of the word describing the second pic- 
ture; it will make the word that describes the third pic- 
ture. This is true of each line of pictures. f. it. w. 

A SWARM OE DEES. 

SUCH havoc as they made ! They changed a bit of 
cloth to a boast (b-rag) ; they changed (i) a spirituous 
liquor into a bundle of goods; (2) an awkward fellow 
into part of a whale; (3) a numeral into a hard sub- 
stance; (4) a bird into a kitchen utensil; (5) an imple- 
ment for playing tennis into a little shelf; (6) part of 
the head into a wild animal ; (7) drops of water were 
turned into an organ of thought ; (S) a garden tool be- 
came part of a bicycle ; (9) a large farm was changed 
into part of a tree ; (10) a quantity of paper into a fish ; 
(11) final into a gust of wind; (12) a pile of hay into 
burnt clay ; (13) a small stream into a fish ; (14) a ma- 
chine for making cloth into blossom; (15) an intricate 
fastening into a thick piece of wood; (ib) a bird into a 
running stream; (17) an apartment into a useful imple- 
ment; (iS) a dash into another useful implement; (19) 
a dilapidated building into a wild animal; (20) a knave 
into a peculiarity of the Irish speech; (21) a beam of 
light into a harsh noise; and (22) everything was 
changed to a child’s plaything. a. c. banning. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 

• • • ••ft 


* * * * 

* * * * 


• • • • • • • • 

I. Upper Left-hand Square: i. A spiked club. 
2. To confess. 3. Part of an apple. 4. Sheep. 

II. Upper Right-hand Square: 1. To mend. 2. 
To the sheltered side. 3. Quiet. 4. Snares. 

III. Central Square : 1. A measure oflength. 2. 
A step. 3. The highest point. 4. Want. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Square: 1. A sign. 2. 
Part of a horse. 3. Finishes. 4. A cozy home. 

V. Lower Right-hand Square: i. Mud. 2. A 
thought. 3. To mow. 4. Light touches. 

“* 53 -” 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I AM composed of sixty-one letters, and form a couplet 
from Cowper. 

My 11-18-30-2 is a useful article. My 50-29-19-37- 
4-59 is a town of France made famous in 159S. My 21- 
1-43-51 is fine particles. My 42-14-36-58 is the sacred 
bull of the Egyptians. My 10-35-52-26 is a province 
of India. My 53-33-17-8-44-27 are feeble-minded per- 
sons. My 12-20-6-47-24-56-49-41-60 is a scar. My 
9 ~ 57 “ 38 - 0 i -46 is nourishes. My 34-13-40-3 1-22-55 is 
odd. Mv 39-7-25-48-23-32-16 is one of the United 
States. My 54- 15-45-5-28-3 arc holy persons. 

M. 

DIAMONDS. 

I. I. A LETTER. 2. An animal. 3. A country. 4. A 
drink. 5. A letter. 

II. l. A letter. 2. An American author. 3. A 
country. 4. A fish. 5. A letter. 

K. JOHNSTON AND V. D 

RHYMED WORD-SQUARES. 

I. 

To stare in a pitiless way; 

To abandon the sheep gone astray; 

The desert’s scant springs; 

To turn away things; 

To be petulant, fretful alway. 

11. 

The kingdom an emperor rules; 

To invest (’t is defined in the schools); 

To make pleasing and fair; 

A pale, ghastly glare ; 

What one docs when lie tinkers with tools. 

A. M. P. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When flowers are sweet and birds in tunc. 

With perfect days I come in June. 

CROSS-WORDS. 

1. If you 'd contemplate style in birds 
Use gentle, softly uttered words; 

w 

2. And when the morning sky is red 
Rush out of doors with velvet tread. 

3. Your Maltese cat a lesson teaches 
When stealthily she crawls and reaches. 

4. Have salt concealed within your list . 

And then hold up a steady wrist. 

5. Let not your courage now forsake you 
Or sad disasters may o’crlakc you. 

6. And if you capture insects, try 
To shun the wicked Spanish fly. 

7. When martins perch on posts and rails 
Place salt upon their swallowtails. 

8. Your head will ache at once, -I fear, 

To find them far that were so near. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 

CHARADE. 

My last arc celebrated, noted, learned : 

Some will not come for years, and sonic have gone — 
Ah, never to return. And only one, 

We may with truthfulness assert, exists. 

And yet my first can buy them, eat them, too, 

And set them if he choose; and upon one 
Of them he may perhaps send forth my whole; 

Or on it may perhaps inscribe my whole ; 

Or on my whole he may inscribe my last. 

CAROLYN WELLS. 
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WORD-SQUARES. 


I. i. To repeat. 2. Exultant. 3. Some famous 
islands. 4. Particles. 5. A substance useful to bakers. 

II. .L Courage. 2. To go in. 3. To stand as an 
equivalent. 4. Tears. 5. A lock of hair. P. H. 

CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


•T- 11 and Diamond 


1. In coaxed. 


animal. 
5 


. I 


A cluster. 4. Tending 
ains. 6. A pronoun. 7. 


I. Upper Lei 
2. The cry of an 
toward a yellow color. 

In coaxed. 

II. Upper Right-hand Diamond: i. In coaxed. 
2. Stout. 3. Happens. 4. The thick shell which 
covers the tortoise. 5. Lukewarm. 6. Depressed. 
7. In coaxed. 

III. Lower Left-hand Diamond: i. In coaxed. 
2. A slender pole. 3. Pertaining to a certain city. 4. 
Intricate. 5. To delay unnecessarily. 6. A famous 
marshal of France. 7. In coaxed. 

IV. Lower Right-hand Diamond: x. In coaxed. 
2. To hold a session for the consideration of public 
business. 3. Over. 4. Like a sword." 5. A super- 
natural being. 6. To be ill. 7. In coaxed. 

GEORGE S. S. 


CONCEALED NAMES. 

IIow many feminine names arc concealed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs? 

A party of young people were skating on real ice. 

“ Mag, race with me ; I dare you ! ” said one. “There 
is a belt for a prize ; it is red, I think.” 

“ I would win if red became me,” said she, as she 
lent herself to the graceful sport. 

“ I bet he ’ll win,” said many, as a smart, handsome 
man in a gay cap shot ahead. “Is that belt worth a 
franc ? ” Esther asked naively ; “ or would it be at Rice's 
store?” • 

“ I can name no price,” said her rival. “ Do you 
think I am a belt-maker ? ” 

He was already an ell ahead of her, but Mag nestled 
at her side and sang a carol in E-flat to cheer her, while 
Esther whispers : “ Tell all you know that the label in 
Danish on the belt says, ‘ Shame liars.’ ” So none de- 
sire the belt, and the race ends. E. 11. 11. 


OMITTED WORD. 

The same word may be used to fill all the blanks. 

He stood in the of the room, and watched the 

vessels sailing on the . Near by, under the 

shelter of a tree, a fine hot'se, saddled, 

awaited the coming of the master. Far in the distance 

he could discern a stag standing at , while there 

came to him, borne on the breeze, the deep of 

his favorite hound. p. e. todd. 


ILLU.STIt.VTED DIAGONAL. 



All the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the surname of a poet. 


LETTER TUZZLE. 

Y M A Z 
R U G I 
N T; H N 
E C E. E 

FROM the above letters trace out the name of a well- 
known magazine. Start at a certain letter, and move, 
one square at a time, in any direction, except corner- 
wise. H. W. E. 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
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Cross-words: z. A place where ready-made cloth- 
ing is sold. 2. A cruel Roman emperor who was mur- 
dered by Stephanus. 3. A fault-finder. 4. The name 
of a great estate near Asheville, N. C. 5. One who 
follows a leader or party. 6. Sourness of taste, with 
bitterness. 7. Abounding in goods or riches. 8. A very 
great number. 9. Conditional stipulations. 10. Tri- 
umphant. 11. To estrange. 12. To suggest indirectly. 
13. To relinquish a throne. 

Zigzag, from 1 to 2, one of the United States; from 
3 to 4, a fanciful name of that State. 

“MEUM ET TUUM.” 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 

Example : Take the central letter from a country of 
Europe, and leave to revolve. . Answer, Sp-a-in, spin. 

1. Take the central letter from a woman’s name, and 
leave a man’s name. 

2. Take the central letter from a number, and leave a 
pronoun. 

3. Take the central letter from a piece of furniture, 
and leave a story. 

a . Take the central letter from an animal, and leave a 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

The gift of August here concealed 
In country lanes may be revealed. 

CROSS-WORDS. 

1. There was a chap, Tobias Strong, 

Who dug a grave six inches lo.ng. 

2. And then with shears that tailors use 
He cut the buttons from his shoes. 

3. With liquid of acetous taste 

And graham flour he made a paste ; 

4. And added, as they do in shops, 

A little arnica in drops. 

5. Then on his shoes he let it flow 
And soak them well at heel and toe. 

6. (He ’d brought them to the Jersey shore 
From Illinois eight weeks before.) 

7. Now if a moral one would crave, 

’T is with the buttons in the grave. 

8. For man, or bird, or beast, I ween, 

Such button-holes has seldom seen. 

ANNA M. PR AIT. 

5. Take the central letter from a weapon, and leave 
part of a ship. 

6. Take the central letter from departing, and leave a 
Chinese instrument. 

7. Take the central letter from a grain, and leave an 
exclamation. 

8. Take the central letter from an orifice, and leave an 
insect. 

9. Take the central letter from a means of locomo- 
tion, and leave certain coverings. 

All of the removed letters may be found in the word 
“Cherubini.” Katharine. 



SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In the following lines one letter 
is taken from each word and a dif- 
ferent one substituted. 


Thy petting ruins dcscand, 

Lo as unthanking mild 
She storms pansions bend ; 

Is sell-shatched hoofs deft tie pain. 
No pastions crush aid lash amaiust 
She thouchtfu! bind is vail. 

H. W. E. 


At throush in all-tcatchcd room 
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NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 



1. Some people use 1-2-3-4-5-6- 
7-8 in youth, and their manners be- 
come very 1-2-3 4*5 6-7-8. 

2. So 1-2-3 4-5 0-7 the ship bound 
for Manila. My 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 on 
the boy ! 

3. Put down your 1-2-3 4-5-6 ; I 
cannot see that picture of the Span- 
ish I-2-3-4-5-6. 

4. Please 1-2-3 -4-5-6, mama; the 
lien 1-2-3 4*5 6 little chicks. 

5. My wrath 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
when I look at that pretty silk all 
1-2 3-4-5.6-7.8-9. 

6. Who is that old 1-2 -3-4-5 -6? 
Does 1-2 3-4-S-6 ale or beer ? 

7. Pick that 1 -2-3-4; 5-6-7 lessens 
the value of all kinds of 1 -2-3-4- 
5-6-7. 

S. I have lost my 1-2-3; 4 * 5*6 7-8 
and find it; I want to dance a Span- 
ish L2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

9. When we read King 1-2-3-4, 
5-6-7 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 all his speeches. 

to. I discovered 1-2-3 4 * 5 * 6-7 
who were 1-2-3.4-5.6-7 of the big 
nest. MRS. M. IS. FLOYD. 


CONNECTED TRIANGLES. 


AN ANIMAL ACROSTIC. 

When the first seven animals 
have been correctly, named, the 
initials as they stand will spell the 
name 0 f rhe eighth animal ; the final 
letters, rearranged, will spell the 
name of the ninth animal. 

F. H. W. 


DEDUCTIONS 


I. Upper Triangle; 1. Calls 


EXAMPLE: Deduct one letter 

from strikes, transpose the remain- 
ing letters, and form the name of a 
well-known London newspaper. 
Answer, Smites, Times. 

1. Deduct and transpose a kind 
of poplar, and make inclosures for 
animals. 


2. A musical term. 3. A. pronoun. 

4. An exclamation. 5. A letter 
from Russia. 

II. Lower Triangle: i. A 

letter from Russia. 2. A pronoun. 

3. From. 4. A common metal. 

5. Part of a peach. 

From 1 to 2, a small mass of ice. 


2. Deduct and transpose a border, 
and make foliage. 

3. Deduct and transpose cutting 
with a peculiar instrument, and 
make to wave to and fro. 

4. Deduct and transpose to wan- 
der, and make to dim. 

5- Deduct and transpose dis- 
courses on, and make to begin. 

6. Deduct and transpose scents, 
and make vends. 

7. Deduct and transpose to hurry, 
and make inflames. 


8. Deduct and transpose a sea- 
man, and make dens. 

9. Deduct and transpose part of 
a flower, and make comrades. 

The deducted letters will spell 
the name of a tragedy of /Eschylus. 

SAMUEL SYDNEY. 


II. \V. li. 

WORD-SQUARES. 

I. i. To talk. 2. In this place. 
3. An open surface. 4. Rent. 

II. 1. Fervency. 2. Rest. 3. 
Small poisonous snakes. 4. Trial. 

III. 1. A feminine name. 2. 
In bed. 3. To watch carefully. 4. 
A circular motion of water. 

FREDERICK II. ADLER. 
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S QUAKES CONNECTED BY A 
CENTRAL DIAMOND. 



CUBE. 


I 


2 


4 


From i to 2, wholesome; 1 to 3. 
atrocious; 2 to 4, part of a ship; 3 
to 4, indication ; 5 to 6, an aperture: 
5 to 7. a brcaklast dish; 6 to 8, 
breathing with difficulty; 7 to 8, 
going ahead; 1 to 5, a famous 
French novelist ; 6 to 2, a color ; 8 
to 4. fierce ; 3 to 7, part of a ship. 

"Iack Ryder." 
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I. Upper Square: i. Courage. 2. To go in. 
3. To make reparation. 4. Fissures. 5. A lock of 
hair. 

II. Left-hand Square: i. An American general. 
2. A Dutch coin. 3. To revere. 4. Courage. 5. 
Large plants. 

III. Central Diamond: i. In connection. 2. 
A vehicle. 3. A song of praise. 4. Made of clay. 
5. A kind of tea. 6. A meadow. 7. In connection. 

IV. Right-hand Square: 1. An ultimate atom. 2. 
A musical composition. 3. Part of a stairway. 4. 
Pertaining to an area. 5. To waste time in trifling. 

V. Lower Square: i. Without bones. 2. \ 
musical drama. 3. At no time. 4. To rear. 5. Short 

UnCCS ’ .. F. W. K. 

CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

What arc October’s golden days, 

With frosty morns and noontide haze? 

■ CROSS-WORDS. 

1. Along the lane pale asters nod 
To graceful plumes of goldenrod. 

0 » 

2. The tides through marshy inlets flow, 

And in their ebb lush grasses, grow. 

3. The woods their banners have unrolled. 
And gleam a tint of flame and gold. 

4. And through the long, enchanting night, 
The harvest moon sheds silvery light. 

5. We find a message in our dreams 
From elves who caper on its beams. 

6. (There ’s much, the ancient gossips say, 

Of human nature in a fay.) 

7. The ardent heat of summer-time 
Comes when the sun begins to climb, 

8. But lacks the joy, too deep for words— 

The vocal largess of the birds, 

ANNA M. PRATT. 
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A HOLIDAY PUZZLE. 

(GoUl Badge, Sc. Nicholas League Companion.) 

WjIEN the following holidays have been righlly 
guessed and ihe names (of unequal length) written one 
below another, one of the rows of letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell the name of a November holiday. 

Cross-words: i. The sweethearts’ day. 2. The 
celebration of All Saints’. 3. One of the four Greek 
festivals. 4. A holiday that comes in February. 5. 
The name of a queen whose birthday the English cele- 
brate. 6. A legal holiday in December. 7. A legal 
holiday in September. S. A legal holiday in Novem- 
ber. 9. A lovely spring festival, very often celebrated. 
10. The Irish holiday. 11. A legal holiday in January. 

M A BELLE SEITZ. 

NOVEL ACROSTIC. 

Example : Reverse a snare, prefix a letter, and make 
separated. Answer : trap, a-part 

1. Reverse a space of time, prefix a letter, and make 
a weed. 2. Reverse a pronoun, prefix a letter, and 
make to chop. 3. Reverse a tax, prefix a letter, and 
make to distribute. 4. Reverse to perform, prefix a 
letter, and make a movement of the head. 5. Reverse a 
metal, prefix a letter, and make to unite closely. 6. Re- 
verse a feminine name, prefix a letter, and make a sword. 
7. Reverse a near relative, prefix a letter, and make a va- 
cant space. 8. Reverse a title of respect, prefix a letter, 
and make the goddess of the rainbow. 9. Reverse to 
recline, prefix a letter, and make a filmy covering for the 
face. 10. Reverse encountered, prefix a letter, and make 
a paragraph. 11. Reverse melted rock, prefix a letter, 
and make pertaining to the navy. 12. Reverse a snake- 
like fish, prefix a letter, and make mirth. 

The prefixed letters will spell a national holiday. 

WILLARD i>. CHANDLER, jr. (League Member). 


MYTHOLOGICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following names have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters will spell the name of something with- 
out which no Thanksgiving dinner is complete. 

1. The queen of the * under-world.” 2. A hero who 
is famous because of his wanderings. 3. A monster who 
was confined in a labyrinth. 4. A winged horse. 5. 
Another name for the queen of the " under- world.” 6. 
A woman who was changed into a beautiful heifer. 7. 
The oldest councilor of the Greeks before Troy. 8. The 
seven daughters of Atlas. 9. The goddess of the rain- 
bow. 10. The god of love. 

M. BLANCHE PHILLIPS (League Member). 

A NOVEMBER DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

WHEN the following words arc rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the primals reading down- 
ward, and the finals reading downward, will spell what 
every one should have on Thanksgiving day. 

Cross-words: i. To move by leaps. 2. A tropical 
fruit. 3. The East. 4. The Latin word for lords. 5. 
To dismount. 6. A confederacy of Indians who used to 
live in Kansas and Nebraska. 

j. LE ROY BESSEY (League Member). 
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CONCEALED ZIGZAG. 

(Gold Badge, Si. Nicholas League Competition.) 

One woryf is concealed in each line of the following 
verse. When these arc righlly guessed, and placed as 
the diagram shows, the letters indicated by the numbers 
from 1 to 11 will spell something very popular the latter 
part of November. 

1 . 11 . 

. 2 . 10 



Help aged folks who have the gout ; 

Help land-lubbers when they ’re about; 

If you see a cat, don’t run it to death ; 

If you ’re amidst enemies, don’t waste breath, 
But run with your might, avoiding foot-pads. 
And you ’ll surely gel home with other lads. 

SCOTT STERLINC. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, Si. Nicholas League Companion.) 



Each of the twelve small pictures may be described 
by a single word. When these have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name of a fa- 
mous holiday. Designed and drawn by 

MARJORIE CONNOR. 

WORD-SQUARE. 

i. Ax' English poet. 2. A Roman poet. 3. A picket. 
4. A delightful region. 

DOROTHY CARR (League Member). 
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CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

{Silver Badge, Sc. Nicholas League Competition.) 

All the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the central letters will spell something associated 
with Thanksgiving. 

Cross-words: i. A fruit. 2. An expression of 
mirth. 3. Domesticated. 4. Tubes. 5. A joint of 
the body. 6. To pierce acutely. 7. A flower. 8. 
Soaked with moisture. 9. Unbending. 10. Set free. 

WALKER MALLAM ELLIS (age 9). 


A CENTRAL ZIGZAG. 


Cross-words : i. To move at an easy gallop. 2. To 
draw into the lungs. 3. To beat soundly. 4. A loose, 
low shoe. 5. One who deals in money. 6. To drive 
away. 7. Unmarried. 8. Shining. 9. A coarse cloth 
used for sails. 10. Imbibes. 1 1. Obtained. 12. Com- 
mences. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

In woods already sere and dun 
I seem to catch the yellow sun. 

Cross-words : 

“ Well done ! Well done ! ” Miss Neppins said ; 

“This book ’s the best of all I ’vc read. 

“The moral, I ’vc no doubt, is good, 

Although by most not understood. 

"‘The Tale of Twopence in a Tree ’ 

Is so romantic — just like me; 

“ It also scares me blue and white 
If I peruse it. in the night. 

“ The author sets my nerves agog 
When in the street he leads his dog. 

“ As he ’s heroic as a dream, 

The dog might bite — lie would not scream. 

“ He *d merely bow and wave his hand, 

And leave for some antarctic land. 

“ What fun if we could find tQgethcr 
I11 San Fernando zero weather! 

“Then he could write while I ’d peruse 
The columns of the * Wildfire News.’ 

“ My sakes ! some work my thoughts must curb; 
I ’ll learn the universal verb.” 


10. Imbibes. 


12. Com- 


The zigzag, from 1 to 2, a holiday. 

MARION SKNN (League Member). 






St. Nicholas December 1902 

SX 


Chrisinz\s 

RIDDLE • BOX 



NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the initial letters, reading downward, will spell 
the name of a historian and poet ; and another row of 
letters, reading upward, will spell the hero of one of his 
poems. 

Cross-words: I. A fine house. 2. Blamed. 3. A 
tree or shrub bearing cones. 4. A public sale. 5. Not 
tied in bales. 6. Wise. 7. A skilful gymnast. 8. 
One who is fond of yachting. 

AMELIA s. FERGUSON (League Member). 
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HEXAGONAL ZIGZAG. 


UKHEADED ZIGZAG. 



(Cold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

When the following words have been 
beheaded and curtailed, and the remain- 
ing words written one below another, the 
zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter and ending with the lower left- 
hand letter) will spell the most welcome 
day of the year. 

I. Behead and curtail surveys, 
and leave a metal receptacle. 2. 
Behead and curtail not identical, 
and leave a common article. 3. 
Behead and curtail in that place, 
and leave a pronoun. 4. Behead 
and curtail conceit, and leave to 
free. 5. Behead and curtail pale, 
and leave a pronoun. 6. Behead 
and curtail portals, and leave con- 
sumed. 7. Behead and curtail 
minute particles, and leave a mas- 
culine nickname. 8. Behead and 
curtail to chatter, and leave a com- 
mon rodent. 9. Behead and cur- 
tail employing, and leave iniquity. 

T. LAWRASON RICCS. 


Cross-words: i. A pouch. 2. Pertaining to an 
area. 3. A strip of material used in binding up wounds. 
4. A kind of East India herring. 5. A beast of burden. 

From 1 to 5 and from 6 to 10 spelt a name very famil- 
iar to children. CLARENCE A. SOUTHERLAND 

(League Member). 


CHARADE. 

My first is very evil, 

My last is often just; 

My whole a part of grammar - 
You know its rules, I trust. 


A. W. CLARK 


DIAGONAL. 

(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League 
. Competition.) 

When the following words have 
been rightly guessed, the diagonal (be- 
ginning at the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter) 
will spell a plant that is popular at 
Christmas-time. 

Cross-words : x. The state of being 
magnetic. 2. A game. 3. To name. 
4. A ship’s officer. 5. Owners of rented 
houses. 6. Fraternal. 7. The forms 
required by good breeding. 8. The 
American crocodile. 9. To contend in 
words. HOWARD 1IOSMEK. 


STAR PUZZLE 


FROM i to 2, to stain; from 1 to 3, a fish; 
from 4 to 5, level ; from 4 to 3, enemies ; from 
2 to 5, to try. The five inner letters will spell 
the name of common Mexican plants. 

EDSALL RUST. 

Add the same Ictlcr to all of the following words : 

1. Add a letter to to wear, and make tired. 2. 

Add a letter to an oilstone, and make a sweet substance. 

3. Add a letter to a metal, and make sarcasm. 4. Add 
a letter to a fish, and make sheltered from light and 
heat. 5. Add a letter to lofty, and make a reckoning. 

6. Add a letter to chance, and make fortunate. 7. Add 
a letter to a nobleman, and make in good season. 8. 

Add a letter to peruse, and make alert. 

The initial letters will spell the name of a distinguished 
painter. 

A. W. CLARK. 
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1. We made a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-S exploration of the city, 
and paid our 9-10-11-12 when wc came to the end of the 
last 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-S-9-10-11-12. 

2. I shall 1-2-3 l l ie I10te as s00n as I am 4 * 5 - 6 - 7 , al- 
though it isjiot I- 2 - 3 - 4 - 5 - 6-7 for some days yet. 

3. The guide quoted a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7, which said that 
no one should go through the 1 -2-3-4 whose 5-6-7 was 
under the limit. 

4. The rector said that the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-S-9 could not 
be sold at 1-2-3 until his 4-5-6 became of 7-S-9. 

5. This young 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 is not a 1 -2-3-4, but 

a woman, and her action was a chief 5-6-7-8-9-10 in the 
case. 

6. This water is only 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-S. Ask I-2-3-4 
to 5 - 6 - 7-8 it over, olcasc. 

7. The farmer had a 1 -2-3-4 of 5-6-7-8-9, but there 
was not a bit of I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 among it. 

S. I have an 1-2.3-4-5-6-7.8-9 that if 1 ever go to col- 
lege I shall have to pay for my 3-4-5-6- 7-8-9 1-2 manual 
labor. 

DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


If you search through this nonsense for something 
concealed, 

You will find the good cheer of December revealed. 
Cross-words. 

1. When once with my niece I crossed the equator, 

I got her a sweet little young alligator. 

2. And if ever in Florence we happen to linger, 

She shall wear- some red coral on each little finger. 

3. I bought when I tarried at Como large pieces 
Of blue and green lava for ten little nieces. 

4. When later I met the Mikado in Ghent, 

He gave me at parting a Japanese cent ; 

5. And said, “ You will notice, although it looks new, 
*T is soldered in places with mincemeat and glue. 

6. “ But don’t give the cent to your niece if she ’s young 
She may get the white arsenic glue on her tongue. 

7. « And you’ll find her unconsciously lying by spells, 
Till you cannot depend on a thing that she tells.” 

S. From such terrible danger I felt wc must fly. 

So I sent him a sonnet and bade him good-by. 

ANNA M. l'RATT. 


{Cold 


St. Nicholas League 
mpetition.) 


Cross- words : 1. A blossom. 2. A 
masculine name. 3. Yearly. 4. A jewel. 
5. A representation of a person. 6. To 
nuke dear. 7. Positively. S. A feminine 
name. 9. A preparation of maize. 10. 
Revolves. 

From 2 to 2. a poet; from 3 to 4, one of 
his poems. PRISCILLA lee. 



St. Nicholas January 1903 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

When the following words have been rightly guessed and written one be- 
low another in the order named, the diagonals, beginning at the lower left- 
hand letter and ending with the upper right-hand letter, will spell certain 
shcil-fish ; while the diagonals, beginning with the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter, will spell a winter sport. . 

Cross-words: i. Sober. 2. A bird that was the subject of a famous 
poem. 3. Bondage. 4. To disperse. 5. The time during which a court 

meets daily. 6. A severe storm, often accompanied by 
violent rotary winds. 7. An aperture. 

- HOWARD HOSMER (League Member). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 

Diagonal, Mistletoe, i. Magnetism, a. Billiards. 3. Desig- 
nate. 4. Boatswain. 5. Landlords. 6. Brotherly. 7. Etiquette. 
8. Alligator. 9. Altercate. 

Beheaded Zigzag. Christmas. 1. S-can-s. a. O-the-r. 3. 
T-her-e. 4. P-rid-c. 5. A-she-n. 6. C-ate-s. 7. A-tom-s. S. 
P-rat-c. 9. U-sin-g. 

Double Zigzag. From x to a. Longfellow ; 3 to 4, Evangeline, 
r. Flower, a. Oliver. 3. Annual. 4. Garnet, j. Effigy. 6. 
Endear. 7. Flatly. 8. Lucile. 9. Hominy. 10. Wheels. 

Concealed Central Acrostic. Holidays. 1. Other. 2. 
Alone. 3. Molar. 4. Doing. 5. Older. 6. fears. 7. Slyly. 8. 
Mason. 
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THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 

Hexagonal Ziczag. From r to xo. Santa Claus. 1. Sac. 2. 
Areal. 3. Bandage. 4. Trubu. 5. Ass. 

Star Puzzle. From r to 2, blot; 1 to 3, bass; 4 to 5, flat; 4 to 

3, foes; 2 to 5, test. Charade. Syn-tax. 

Additions. Whistler. 1. Weary. 2. Honey. 3. Irony. 4. 
Shady. 5. Tally. 6. Lucky. 7. Early. 8. Ready. 

Novel Double Acrostic. Initials. Macaulay ; fourth row, Ho- 
ratios, x. Mansion, a. Accused. 3. Conifer. 4. Auction. 5. 
UnbaJcd. 6. Learned. 7. Acrobat. 8. Yaclitcr. 

Progressive Numerical Enigmas. r. Thorough-fare. 2. 
Pay-able. 3 - Pass-age. 4. Par-son-age. 5. Male-factor. 6. Luke- 
warm. 7. Load-stone. 8. In-tuition. 


NOVEL CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 



(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

When ihc following words have been beheaded and doubly curtailed, the 
central letters of the' remaining words will spell the name of a famous 
American. 

I. Behead and doubly curtail a dance, and leave the whole. 2. Behead 
and doubly curtail rocks, and leave a measure of weight. 3. Behead and 
doubly curtail a moderate gallop, and leave an insect. 4. Behead and doubly 
curtail wisely, and leave era. 5. Behead and doubly curtail a roof timber, 
and leave astern. 6. Behead and doubly curtail an antenna, and leave a 
snakc-likc fish. 7. Behead and doubly curtail verj-ripe, and leave a measure 
of length. 8. Behead and doubly curtail a tree, and leave sick. 9. Behead 
and doubly curtail pertaining to Scotland, and leave a small bed. 10. Be- 
head and doubly curtail farming implements, and leave to be indebted. 


DONNA J. TODD 


RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Do you think they will do it ? " the poor man asked 
“They 1-2-3 4-5 may not,” said I ; 

But if you want your taxes reduced, 

Just go to thc'i-2-3-4-5 near by." 

ELIZABETH HILL SHERMAN 
(League Member). 


MISSING LETTERS. 

(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

Example : Place a letter in the middle of a tribe and 
make neat. Answer, cl-c-an. 

1. Place a letter in the middle of a wild animal, and 
make to put off. 2. Place a letter in the middle of vis- 
age, and make a low style of comedy. 3. Place a letter 
in the middle ofa broad smile, and make a small measure 
of weight. 4. Place a letter in the middle of abundant, and 
make to chew. 5. Place a letter in the middle of expires, 
and make levees. 6. Place a letter in the middle of 
to fly aloft, and makc*pertaining to the sun. 7. Place a 
letter in a French cook, and make principal. 8. Place a 
letter in small rodents, and make to chop in small pieces. 

The inserted letters will spell the name of a famous 
American. wilmot s. close. 
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SYNCOPATIONS. 

Example: If “I” went away, an assumed name 
would become an exclamation. Answer, Al-i-as, alas. 

If “I" went away, then I. A child would become a 
stable. 2. A commander would become a head cook. 

3. To worship would become to challenge. 4. To raise 
would- become a multitude. 5. A landed proprietor 
would become fat. 6. Corn would become a labyrinth. 
7. Sound would become part of the face. 8. To color 
would become to gasp. 9. To give up would become 
to flutter. 

Example: If “you” went away, a reason would be- 
come a box. Answer, Ca-u-se, case. 

If “ you ” went away, then 1. To grieve would become 
part of the day. 2. A weight would become a body of 
water. 3. A measure would become a kind of plum. 

4. To stimulate would become a flower. 5. A vehicle 

would become to. contend. 6. A goal would become 
innate. 7. A thin stuff would become to stare. S. An 
opening would become an insect. 9. A course would 
become repetition. a. w. clark. 

A CONCEALED POET. 

(Gold Badge, Sc. Nicholas League Competition.) 

One word is concealed in each sentence. 

1. For frivolous thoughts wc must sec elsewhere. 

2. At limes his style will seem marked by great 
abruptness. 

3. Wc can see love for life in all he has written. 

4. In one poem he gives particular pleasure by com- 
paring a mountain with a small animal. 

5. Nature, through his eyes, wc sec as entering fully 
into the life of man. 

6. Me was a famous Boston essayist. 

7. With all its history, the Arno seemed no greater 
to him than the Concord. 

All the concealed words contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter) will spell the name of a famous American. 

WILLIAM ELLIS KKYSOR 
(Winner of a Silver Badge). 


NOVEL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Gold Badge, St- Nicholas League Competition.) 

Chance the central letter of the first word, rearrange 
the remaining letters, and form the second word. Ex- 
ample*. Cl>angc to go in, into a color. Answer, en-t-er, 
green. 

1. Change perspiration to desires. 2. Change shy to 
one devoid of intellect. 3. Change a Greek philosopher 
to a guide. 4. Change a proprietor to a turret. 5. 
Change trials of speed to surfaces. 6. Change balance 
to metrical compositions. 7. Change examples to a 
substance which causes fermentation. 8. Change a 
maxim to a glen. 9. Change to vary to unclouded. 10. 
Change to cut in thin pieces to stuffy. II. Change a 
small rock to severe. 12. Change thick to swiftness. 

The central letters taken out, read downward, and 
those put in, read upward, spell an important public 
document issued in January, 1063. 

MARGARET W. MANDELL. 


CHARADE. 

My second, beheaded, 

Gives first, without doubt; 

For obvious reasons 
Third can’t find it out ! 

Mv second is evil, 

Yet second and third 
Will make, when combined, 

A muscular word. 

As a verb or a number 
My fourth may appear : 

You surely won’t total 
That this is not clear ! 

A. W. CLARK. 

WORD SQUARE. 

I. A luminous body. 2. A large volume. 3. The 
end of a prayer. 4. A tear. 



Alfcf-7p(l 

Wl,ccl> 
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St. Nicholas February 1903 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

Charade. Insinuate, m.sin.you-atc. 


Novel. Central Acrostic. Longfellow. x. B-all-ct. 2. 
S-ton-cs. 3. C-am-cr. 4. S-agc-ly. s- R-afi-er. 6. F-ccl-cr. 7. 
M-clI-ow. 8. W-ill-ow. 9. S-coi-ch. jo. M-ovre-rs. 

Rhymed Numerical Enigma. May-or. 

Doum.K Diagonal. Oyster*, skating, x. Serious. 2. Skylark. 
3. Slavery. 4. Scalier. 5. Session. 6. Cyclone. 7. Opening. 

Novel Transpositions. Emancipation Proclamation. 1. 
Sweat, wants. 2. Timid, idiot. 3. Plato, pilot. 4. Owner, tower. 
5. Races, areas. 6. Poise, poems. 7. Types, yeast. 8. Adage, 
glade. 9. Alter, clear, xo. Slice, close. 11. Stone, stern, 12. 
Dense, speed. 

DIAGONAL. 

ISi/vtr Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

All the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal (beginning with the upper left-hand 
letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell a pretty missive. 

CitOSS-woKDS : 1. The same as the diagonal. 2. A 
devotee of Bacchus. 3. Belonging to allegory. 4. To 
relieve. 5. According to canons. 6. Benefit. 7. A 
song of praise to God. S. Relating to an appeal. 9. 
To make thin or slender. SIMON COHEN (age S). 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

Example : Doubly curtail a piece of cultivated ground, 
rearrange or transpose the remaining letters, and make 
to pull. Answer: gard-en, gard, drag. 

1. Doubly curtail part of a bureau, transpose the re- 
maining letters, and make a division in a hospital. 2. 
Doubly curtail commerce, transpose the remaining let- 
ters, and make skill. 3. Doubly curtail harmony of 
sound, transpose the remaining letters, and make an 
amount. 4. Doubly curtail a title given to foreigners 
of rank in India, transpose the remaining letters, and 
make a common little verb. 5. Doubly curtail a cutting 
implement, transpose the remaining letters, and make a 
black fluid. 6. Doubly curtail income, transpose the 
remaining letters, and make at no time. 7. Doubly cur- 
tail the hours of darkness, transpose the remaining let- 
ters, and make a machine for separating the seeds from 
cotton. 8. Doubly curtail separated, transpose the re- 
maining letters, and make a snare. 9. Doubly curtail 
to countermand, transpose the remaining letters, and 
make above. 10. Doubly curtail a sudden fright, trans- 
pose the remaining letters, and make a short sleep. 

The initial letters of the new words formed will spell 
the name of a famous man whose birthday comes in 
Febru ary. wilmot s. close. 


Word-square, x. Star. 2. Tonic. 3. Amen. 4. Rent. 
Missing Letthrs. Franklin. 1. De-f-cr. 2. Fa-r-cc. 3. 
Gr-a-in. 4. Mu-u-ch. 5. Di-k-cs. 6. So-l-ar. 7. Ch-i-cf. 8. 

Mi-n-cc. 

Syncopations. I. x. Ba-i-rn. a. Ch-i-cf. 3. Dc-i-fy. 4. 

Ho-i-iJ. 5. La-i-rd. 6. Ma-i-xc. 7. No-i-sc. 8. Pa-i-nt. 9. 

Wa-i-vc. II. x. Mo-n-rn. 2. Po-u-nd. 3. Ca-u-gc. 4. Ro-u-.sc. 
S. Co-u-pL 6. Bo-u-rn. 7. Ca-u-zc. 3 . Mo-u-th. 9., Ro-U-tC. 

A Concealed Poet. Emerson, x. Eels. 2. Emma. 3. 

Sect. 4. Spar. 5. Ease. 6. Tone. 7. Nose. 


MAIL- 1 IAG PUZZLE. 



All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter) will spell a time when all watch for the postman. 
All of the words may be formed from the letters tum- 
bling o ut of the mail-bag. 
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MUSICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


HIDDEN TREES. 


I AM composed of cighty-cight letters and am a quo- 
tation from a poem by Celia Thaxter. 

My 64-37-13.32-48-16 was a famous composer of ora- 
torios. My 56-23-51-71-33-5 showed a knowledge of 
whcn only three years old; my $0-3-2-14-50-84. 
68-88 was 3ns first name. My 66-18-S2-7v64.S-45-11.21 
was “ the master of masters. ” My 49-67-28-42-69-16- 
24-65-57-64-47 wrote “ Elijah." My 24-77-64-12-66-60- 
78-39 lias been called “ the Burns of music.” My 2-86- 
65-5*-54 was a very famous pianist. My S0.30-22-41- 
82-26 composed a series of famous operas ; my 16-79- 
64.69-38-S8- 19-20-58 is one of his operas.. My 4-53-40- 
31-51 61-66-1 7 was a favorite German song-writer. My 
70-25-75- 1 5-35-9-7-55-62-36 was the best of violin- 
makers. M y 64-52-6-43-81 was " the father of the sym- 
phony. My 29-2-12-72.85 was the singing-master of 
Mane Antoinette. My 7-50.S7.66- 12- 16-74-80 was a 
famous pianist who died at Cairo less than ten years 
ago. My .15-18-78-83-46 was a celebrated Italian com- 
poser. Mv 59-1-t2-13.27.35 was the famous French 
composer who wrote the opera of 70-34-12-76-63. My 
68-23-33-32-44- 10-7 1 has sung, with success, the princi- 
pal woman s part in this opera. elsie LOCKE. 


REVERSIISLE PUZZLE. 

Example*. Reverse a wanderer and make a noted 
man. Answer: nomad, Damon. 

I. Reverse the stems of certain grains, and make 
small excrescences. 2. Reverse places beloved by 
trout, and make a kind of boat. 3. Reverse halts, and 
make places. 4. Reverse a province of India, and make 
a son of Ishmacl. 5. Reverse glossy,. and make parts 
of vessels. 6. Reverse a carousal, and make a mechani- 
cal power. 7. Reverse skins, and make a state of ob- 
livion. 8. Reverse a general who figured at Marengo, 
and make a place associated with witchcraft. 9. Reverse 
something formerly used by physicians, and make short, 
informal letters. 

When these arc rightly guessed, the central letters, be- 
fore and after reversing, will spell the name of a famous 
man. u NAUM-KE-AG QUARTETTE.” 


Cross-words: i. An ecclesiastical rule. 2. A band 
of singers. 3. 'Hie foundation of an atoll. 4. A seat. 
. Summons. 6. A social class. 7. A beast of burden. 
. A small and secret association. 9. An animai valued 
for its fur. Designed by 

HANNAH T. THOMPSON 

(Winner of a silver badge). 


Example : Find a tree in a low, hoarse voice. An- 
swer : cr-oak. The tree is not always at the end of a 
word; it may be at the beginning or in the middle of a 
word. 

1. Find a tree mentioned in the Bible in to mar.. 2. 
Find a graceful tree, common in the Eastern States, in 
overpowered. 3. Find a tropical tree in the science of 
reading the hand. 4. Find a tree which furnishes 
tough, elastic wood in a beating. 5. Find a coniferous 
tree in to murmur. 6. Find a fruit-tree which has very 
beautiful blossoms in the spring in accused. 7. Find a 
tree which bears a small, sour fruit, similar to a lemon, 
in exalted. 8. Find a common fruit-tree in aspect. 9. 
l*ind a beautiful coniferous tree in to declare solemnly. 

SAMUEL WOHLGEMUTH (League Member). 

DIAGONAL ZIGZAG. 

[CcLl Badge , Si. Nicholas League Companion. ) 

* • • 

2 3 

• 4 5 

• • ® 7 * • « • • 

...89.... 

. . . . 10 11 . . . 

12 13 . . 

• • % . . . 14 15 -. 

16 17 

18 

Cross-words: i. A flower mentioned in " Aux Ital- 
icns.” 2. Largeness of dimensions. 3. A merrymak- 
ing. 4. A collection of shrubs. 5. Coarseness. 6. 
Journeying. 7. Fleets of small vessels. 8. Unneces- 
sary trimmings. 9. The body of persons employed in 
some public service. 10. Sarcastic. 

From 1 to 18, a famous American poet,' essayist, 
scholar, and diplomatist whose birthday comes in Feb- 
ruar y- • DONNA J. TODD. 

NOVEL DOUELE ACROSTIC. 

{Silver Badge, Si. Nicholas League Competition.) 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, one of the rows of letters, reading downward, 
will spell a poet’s name ; another row, reading upward, 
will spell the name of one of his poems. 

Cross-words: 1. To change. 2. A projection. 3. 
A great peninsula in the south of Asia. 4. Nimble. 5. 
Frequently. 6. A shelf of rocks. 7. A celebrated 
Roman naturalist. 8. The god of the Mohammedans. 
9. To explain. 10. A river of Scotland. 

W. N. COUPLAND. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Diagonal. Valentine ^ z. Valentine, a. Bacchanal. A lie* 
Koric. 4 > Alleviate. 5. Canonical. 6. Advantage. 7. Allchiiah. 
8. Appellant. 9. Attenuate. 

Transpositions. Washington, x. Draw-er, ward. a. Tra-dc, art. 
3. Mus ic, sum. 4. Sah ib, has. 5. Kni-fc, ink. 6. Reven-ue. never. 
7. Nig-ht, gin. 8. Part-cd, trap. 9. Rcvo-kc, over. 10. Panne, nap. 

Rbvuksiule Puzzle. Roosevelt, x. Straw, warts, a. Pools, 
sloop. 3. Stops, spots. 4. Assam, massa. 5. Sleek, keels. 6. 
Revel, lever. 7. Peels, sleep. 8. Melas, Salem. 9. Scion, notes. 
Musical Numerical Enigma. 

O lofty voice unfaltering! 

O strong and radiant and divine Mozart, 

Among earth's benefactors crowned a king! 


Mail-bag Puzzle. Christmas, x. Canon. 2. Choir. 3. Coral. 
4. Chair, s- Calls. 6. Caste. 7. Camel. 8. Cabal. 9. Sable. 

Hidden Tubes. _ 1. Dis-fig-urc. 3. Ovcrwh-clm-cd. 3. Palm- 
istry. 4. Thr-ash-ing. 5. Re-pine. 6. lm-pcach-cd. 7. Sub- 
lime. 8. Ap-pear-ance. 9. Af-fir-m. 

Diagonal Ziczag. James Russell Lowell, x. Jessamine. 2. 
Amplitude. 3. Festivity. 4. Shiubbcry. 5. Crossness. 6. Trav- 
eling. 7. Flotillas. 8. Furbelows. 9. Personnel, xo. Satir- 
ical. 

Novel Double Acrostic. Second row, downward, Longfellow; 
fourth row, upward, Evangeline. • l. Alter. 2. Point. 3. India. 
4. Agile, s- Often. 6. Ledge. 7. Pliny. 8. Allah. 9. Solve, 
to. 1 weed. 


BOX l'UZZLE. 

(Cold Dads*, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

1 ... 2 

3 • • • 4 

• : ' 7 . : : s 

5 • • • 6 

• • • • 

9 . . .10 

From i to 2, to delight in; from 3 to 1, a personal 
pronoun ; from 3 to to bum with a hot liquid ; from 4 
to 2, a measure of lime ; from 3 to 5, shadow ; from 4 to 
6, compact ; from 5 to 6 , the after song; from 7 to 8, 
stretched ; from 7 109, a pronoun ; from i> to 10, to raise ; 
from 9 to 10, a decree; from 3 to 7, to repose on a scat; 
from 4 to 8, a river of Scotland ; from 6 to 10, to devour; 
from 5 to 9, before. mack hays. 

DIAMOND. 

1. In honey. 2. Part of a boat. 3. Beneath. 4. 
A festival day. 5. A Scandinavian god. 0 . Pale. 7. In 
honey. h. f. turner (League Member). 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

(Gold Dads*, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

All the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the central letters will spell the subject of a 
March tradition. 

CROSSWORDS: i. Fumed. 2. Freight. 3. Ad- 
vanced. 4. A small rodent. 5. Pertaining to the moor.. 
6. fired. 7. To forerun. S. Spacious. 9. A United 
States coin. ernest axgell. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

I . . 4 
• • • 

• 4 • 

3-2 

Cross-words: x. To grow dim. 2. To dwell. 3. 
Part of a wheel. 4. Certain. 

From 1 to 2, to kindle; from 3 to 4, edge; from 1 to 
2 and from 3 to 4 (eight letters), home. 

ELIZABETH a. CEST (League Member). 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primal* spell the name of an important female 
character in one of Dickens’s novels, and my finals spell 
the name of an important female character in one of 
Scott’s novels. 

Cross-words: i. A place of noise and confusion. 
2. A name mentioned in 1 Chronicles xii. 20. 3. A spring- 
flower. 4. Meeting with good fortune. 5. A name 
mentioned in Judges i. 31. 6. In what place. 7. A 
fluid that supplied the place of blood in the veins of the 
gods. 8. Having comparatively little weight. 9. The 
bottom of a room. 10. Beyond what is usual. 11. An 
inhabitant of Rome. 

CLARA MCKENXEY (League Member). 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

The words described vary in length. When they 
have been rightly guessed and written one below an- 
other, ihe central letters will spell the name of a noted 
siatcsman. 

Cross-words: i. One who scatters seed. 2. Inti- 
mate associates. 3. An article of furniture. 4. An 
edible shell-fish. 5. A door-fastening. 6. Following 
the exact words. 7. A mistake. eaton Edwards. 
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BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

i. Behead and curtail to lament, and leave a pronoun. 

2. Behead and curtail cripples, and leave object. 3. 
Behead and curtail a deep plate, and leave a verb. 4. 
Behead and curtail parts of the body, and leave elevated. 

5. Behead and curtail fairy implements, and leave aeon- 
junction. 6. Behead and curtail is under obligation to, 
and leave a pronoun. 7. Behead and curtail frightened, 
and leave anxiety. 8. Behead and curtail tangles, and 
leave a word expressing refusal. 9. Behead and curtail 
to obstruct, and leave a common article. 10. Behead 
and curtail a thorn, and leave to fasten. 11. Behead 
and curtail a present, and leave a conjunction. 12. Be- 
head and curtail a pitcher, and leave a pronoun. 13. 
Behead and curtail finished, and leave to forfeit. 14. 
Behead and curtail to discover, and leave a preposition. 
15. Behead and curtail matter finer than air, and leave a 
common little word. 16. Behead and curtail supports 
and leave lineage. 17. Behead and curtail a fortified 
place, and leave a conjunctidn. 18. Behead and curtail 
to intimate, and leave within. 19. Behead and curtail 
annoyed, and leave comfort. 20. Behead and curtail 
strikes with fear, and leave a pronoun. 21. Behead 
and curtail to oscillate, and leave to ’triumph. 

The twenty-one little words will form a four-line 
stanza. addie s. collom. 

FALSE COMPARATIVES. 

Example: 

A meadow; an unhappy king; 

A pronoun ; fed by mountain spring. 

Answer, Lea, Lear; me. mere. 

1. A timber sawed ; a guest who pays ; 

A sentence stern ; the flag wc raise. 

2. A medicine; a column grand; . 

To suffer pain ; a piece of land. 

3. A mite; the quality of rue; 

• A rootless plant ; an easy shoe. 

4. Appointment high ; and anger keen ; 

A door; a shoe but seldom seen. 

5. A wager ; something more than good ; 

A rug; a substance, as of wood. 

6. A spice ; a plant with blossoms sweet ; 

A nod ; a leafy, cool retreat. 

7. A rattling noise; a fine repast; 

A wrap; a playful frisking fast. 

8. An animal; to crouch in fear; 

Allow ; a message often dear. 

9. The mail ; an advertising sheet ; 

A boy; a mount for nimble feet. 

- — MARV ELIZABETH STONE. 
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When the above objects have been rightly named and 
written one below another, in the order in which they arc 
numbered, the initial letters will spell the name of a 
famous son of Poseidon. Designed by 

JAMES WHEATON CHAMBERS (League Member). 

TRIPLE CURTAILINGS. 

[Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

THE initials of the words described will spell an an- 
nual holiday. 

1. Triply curtail a specimen and leave a masculine 
nickname. 2. Triply curtail delicate and leave a num- 
ber. 3. Triply curtail dangerous and leave risk. 4. 
Triply curtail molests and leave a feminine name. 5. 
Triply curtail contemplative and leave an idea. 6. 
Triply curtail a house and leave to live. 7. Triply cur- 
tail mental and leave understanding. 8. Triply curtail 
usual and leave habit. 9. Triply curtail relations and 
leave gentle. 10. Triply curtail to call and leave 
amount. 1 1. Triply curtail dire and leave horror. 12. 
Triply curtail to empower and leave a writer. 13. Triply 
curtail submissive and leave to give way. 

MARION E. SENN. 
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UPPER Squares: I. i. To overthrow. 2. A tropical 
plant. 3. To fly aloft. 4. Weird. II. 1. To cry 
aloud. 2. One time. 3. A measure of land. 4. To 
exhale. 

Middle Squares: III. 1. A companion. 2. The 
inhabitant of an Eastern country. 3. A tropical plant. 
4. Black. IV. 1. A period of time. 2. Comfort. 3. 
A continent. 4. To gather. V. 1. To strike with the 
foot. 2. A metal. 3. To arrive: 4. Comprehended. 

Lower Squares. VI. 1. Close. 2. A famous 
mountain. 3. Certain insects. 4. A coarse file. VII. 
1. A place of recreation. 2. In a little while. 3. A 
famous city. 4. A joint of the body. 

WOOD BKiccs (League Member). 



St. Nicholas April 1903 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


Box Puzzle. From 1 co a, cnioy : 3 10 1, she: j 10 4, scald: 4 
10 a, day: 3 ‘V 5 . *hndc; 4 to 6 , dense; 5 10 6, epode; 7 to 8, 


Illustrated Primal Acrostic. Polyphemus. 
1. Parrot. _ a. Octagon. 3. Laces. 4. Yardstick. 
5. Pumpkin. 6. Horse. 7. Elephant. 8. Money. 
9. Umbrella, xo. Spear. 

Beiibadjncs and Curtailings. i. Mourn. 9. 
Maims. 3. Dish. 4. Thighs. 5. Wands. 6. Owes. 


tense; 7 to 9, those; 8 to 10, erect ; 9 to 10, edict; 3 to 7, su; 4 to 
8, Dee; 6 to 10, cat; 5 to 9, ere. 

Diamond, x. H. a. Bow. 3. Below. 4. Holiday. 5. 

Woden. 6. Wan. 7. Y. .Maims. 3. L»islt. 4. Hughs. 5- Wands. 6. Owes. 

lRirut Curtailings. Initials, St. Patrick’s Day. 1. Sam-plc. 7- Scared. 8. Knots. 9. Bar. xo. Spine, it. Gift. 12. Ewer. 13. 

a. Tcu-dcr. 3. Pcril-ous. 4. Ann-oys. 5. Thought-ful. 6. Closed. 14. Find. 15. Ether. x6. Braces. 17. Fort. x8. Hint. 

Rcsidc-ncc. 7. Iiitcllcct-ual. 8. Custom-ary. 9. Kind-red. 10. ~ *** J ** * ** ’ 

Sum-mon. xx. Drcad-ful. xa. Author-ue. 13*. Yicld-ing. 

Double Diagonal. Fireside, x. Fade. a. Bide. 3. Tire. 

4. Sure. 


Double Acrostic. Primal*. Bella Wilfer; finals, Lucy Bertram. 
1. Babel, a. Elihu. 3. Lilac. 4 Lucky. 5. Ahlab. 6. Where. 
7. Ichor. 8. Light. 9. Floor. 10. Extra, xx. Roman. 

CltNTRAL Acrostic. Ground hog. x. Raced, a. Cargo. 3. 
Grown. 4. Mouse. 5. Lunar. 6. Jaded. 7. Usher. 8. Roomy. 
9. Eagle. 

Central Acrostic. Webster. 1. Sower. a. Friends. 3. 
Table. 4. Lobster. 5. Latch. 6. Literal. 7. Error. 


19. Teased, ao. Awes. ax. Swing. 

Connected Word-squares. I. 1. Rase. a. Aloe. 3. Soar. 

a tcry- II. x. Roar. a. Once. 3. Acre. 4. Reek. III. x. 

j - a —l - m# * % i m 


ate. a. Arab. 3. Taro. 4. Ebon. IV. x. Year. 3. Ease, 
a. Asia. 4. Reap. V. 1. Kick. a. Iron. 3. Come. 4. 

Knew. VI. x. Near. a. Etna. 3. Ants. 4. Rasp. YU- «• 
Park. a. Anon. 3. Rome. 4. Knee. 

False Comparatives, x. Board, boarder; ban, banner. 2. 
Til., pillar; ache, acre. 3. Put, hitler; slip, slipper. 4. Rank, 
rancor; rate, gait, gaucr. 5. Bet, better; mat, matter. 6. Clove, 
clover; bow, bower. 7. Dm, dinner; cape, caper. 8. Cow, 
cower; let, letter. 9. Post, po.'lcr; lad, ladder. 


ZIGZAG. 

{Coli Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

All (he words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these have been rightly guessed, and 
written one below another, the zigzag (beginning with 
the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
left-hand letter) will spell a sportive time. 

Cuoss-words : 1. Pertaining to one of the continents. 
2. Dress. 3. Queer. 4. Discourteous. 5. Three of 
one kind. 6. Convictions. 7. A South American river. 
S. A close, dark prison, commonly underground. 9. 
Pleasing to people in general. 10. Roughly. II. 
Persuaded. 12. Peoples. 13. Not so old. 


A CAT-AND-DOG puzzlid. 

Example: My cat takes a pinch to make an herb. 
Answer, cat-nip. 

1. My cat takes a sum to make an animal. 2. My 
dog angles to make a small shark. 3. My cat takes 
part of a Greek chorus and makes a calamity. 4. My 
dog lakes a common abbreviation and makes a tenet. 
5. My cat takes relatives and makes an ament. 6. My 
dog takes a prominent actor and makes Sirius. 7. My 
cat takes a heavy stick of wood and makes a list. 8. 
My dog takes a forest and makes a starry blossom. 

MARGARET twitch ell (League Member). 
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ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When the ten objects in the above picture have been 
rightly guessed, and written one below another, ihc cen- 
tral letters, reading downward, will spell the name of a 
poet who wrote some beautiful verses about the daffodils, 
rhe letters under number ten arc to be rearranged so as 
to form a word. 

A CONCEALED POET. 

{Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

One word is concealed in each sentence. When these 
eight words (all contain the same number of letters) 
have been singly curtailed, eight new words will remain ; 
and when these arc written one below another, the ini- 
tials will spell the title of a famous poem, while the 
finals will spell the name of its author. 

1. Some one said that ht^yct had seven days more. 

2. Although I desist now, I will soon begin again. 

3. The egg soon hatched and out came a ydlow chick. 

4. The wolf, Lobo, ate the poisoned meat. 

5. The Arno flows through sunnv Italy. 

6. I will open the big door for you. 

7. The apple on the table is mine. 

8. If peace would ensue then the bloody war would 

cease. MARION LANE. 


WORD -SQUARE. 

I. A measure. 2. A kind of soft earth. 3. A gar- 
dening implement. 4. Paris of the head. 

ABRAHAM WEINBERG (League Member). 


DIAGONAL. 

All the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of a philosopher. 

Cross-words: x. A pattern. 2. Cleverer. 3. A 
thin plate of metal used in marking. 4. Crying aloud. 
5. A blessing. 6. To name. 7. A fine house. 

marian smith (League Member). 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC AND ZIGZAG. 
{Silver IStulge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


I 



* • 


n 



Cross-words: 1. do permit. 2. Certain- insects. 
3. Want of interest. 4. Malice. 5. Dull. 6. Be- 
fore. 7. A cheat. 8. To long. 

From x to 2, the home of the poet named by the 
letters from 3 to 4. neil a. cameron. 


DIAMOND. 

i. In Suhday. 2. To ask earnestly. 3. A number 
4. A precious stone. 5. In Sunday. 

THEODORE w. Gibson (League Member). 
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NOVEL DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

{Cold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

X 



. 2 


• • • • • * 

4 

Ckoss-wokds: i. Consequence. 2. Delicate. 3. 
Hearken. 4. Pleasing by delicacy or grace. 5. A guide. 
6. A column. 7. To pursue. 8. To sever into two o? 
more parts. 9. Sorrow. 10. Moves with a sudden spring. 

From 1 to 2 a certain spring festival; from 3 to 4, 
flowers that arc often seen at the festival. 

MARION E. SKXN. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of seventy-three letters, and form a 
couplet from a poem by Whittier. 

My 44-63-28-6-18-55-9-39 was the place of a famous 
defeat M y 17-60-2-65.50-47.25-55.64-69-23-34 is a large 
city of the United States. My 73-37-52-4S-38-15-20 is a 
city of Saxony. My 68-51-71-13-36.40-21 is a winter 
sport. My 12-57.33-30-45-21-10 is alien. My 24-8-4- 
49-61-58 is a parent. My 62-34-31-67-3 is the European 
throstle. My 1-42-72-11-35 is to beat. My 59-19-46-26 is 
very small. My 41-5-70-53 is at that time. My 16-43-66-7 
is observed. My 51 -27-29 is knowledge. My 22-14-54.56- 
32 is subject. FRANCIS WOLLE (League Member). 
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PREFACE 


Having devoted a number of years to the 
inventing, manufacturing and sale of many of the 
most popular magical apparatus made in this coun- 
try. I now present to the reader, biographies of the 
two great conjurers known to the world under the 
names of Carl and Alexander Herrmann, both 
equally famous in their specialties. The main por- 
tion of the book is devoted to clear, compact and 
illustrated descriptions of the best tricks performed 
by the two Herrmans. whom I unite under the appel- 
lation of Herrmann the Magician, and by other cel- 
ebrated performers, such as Cazeneuve, Kellar. 
Vanek. Helles. Samuels. Robert-Houdin, etc. 

I call the attention of the reader to the fact 
that several of the tricks herein described are easily 
executed in a private parlor, without cumbersome 
apparatus, thus affording a pleasant pastime for the 
home circle. The book contains, also, a number of 
most curious revelations concerning famous stage 
tricks that have been puzzling the whole world. 


THE AUTHOR 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Preface. ..... 

Introduction: Psychology of the Art of Conjuring. . 
The Conjuring Husband**— a poem, (illustrated.) . 
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Chapter 

I. H er m a n n the Magician; His Birthplace; His Famdy; 
Hr Party Year.; The Career of His famous Brother. 
Cart Hermann (Illustrated.) 

II. The Life and Career of Alexander Herrmann. . 

III . Herrmann's Secrets. . 

1. Hcnmann’s Best Handkerchief Trick. 

2. Handkenhicf Produced From Bare Hands anil Caused 

lo Vanish. 

3 The Vanishing Handkerchief. (Illustrated.) 

4. The Color-Changing Handcrtccrehic f . (Ilkistratcd.) 
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— Robert Houdin. 


Wilcox & Follett o 
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The Last Program of Hcrrman the Great in Chicago. 
January 15. 1896 

Copy of the Last 

PROGRAM OF HERRMANN THE GREAT 
At the Columbia Theatre, Chicago, for the Week Beginning 

January 15, 18% 

Part I — A Thirty Minutes with 

THE INIMITABLE HERRMANN 
All Nature’s laws set aside. Laughter bom of bewilderment 

and marvel. 

Intermission — One Minute Only 
Part I — B 

Herrmann’s New Hypnotic Wonder, 

TRILBY. 

By kind permission of Messrs. A. M. Palmer and 

Paul M. Potter. 

Trilby. . . . Madame Herrmann 

Svrngali. . . Herrmann, The Great 
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Intermission 

Part II. Herrmann’s Original Oriental 

Sensation, 

THE ASIATIC TRUNK MYSTERY. 

Part III Intermission 

Hemnann’s Magic Comedy — A sketch tken from life, 

entitled, 

THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 

CHARACTERS 

Annette, theArtist’s Sweetheart. . Florine 
Barney, a Servant. . . Wm. E. Robinson 

Artist. .... Mme. Herrmann 
Mephisto. . . Herrmann, The Great 

Part IV Intermission 

Mme. Herrmann in her beautiful, bewildering, 
spectacular dance creation: 
a — La Nuit; b — Fleur de Lys. 

Part V — Final. Intermission. 

HERRMANN WTH A BOUQUET OF MYSTIC 

NOVELTIES. 

"The closer you watch the less you see.” 

HERRMANN THE MAGICIAN 

INTRODUCTION 

Psychology of the Art of Conjuring 

(By Dr. Max Dessoir. with special reference to the feats of 
mediums, by H. J. Burlingame.) 

I still remember how I fell when I saw the first mag- 
ical performance. As soon as the doors were opened I 
took my seat and waited a full hour for the moment when 
the curtain would rise in front of this world of wonders. 
And when the performance began, when eggs changed to 
dollars, dollars to pocket handkerchiefs, when bird cages 
disapeared in the air. and empty boxes held numerous 
presents. I felt as if I was living in a land of dreams, far 
away from the earth. 

Now books without number, from the cheap “sell” of 
a ten cent pamphlet to a finely bound and full illustrated 
edition, offer to initiate you into the mysteries 
8 PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING, 

of the black art. But all these books and directions, with 
but few exceptions, say only in what the trick consists, 
not how it is done, without regard to the fact 
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that the most interesting tricks are kept secret by the 
adepts or only revcaVx? i.\ consideration of an extra high 
price. Apparatus and e>planations do not reveal the 
"kernel” of modern magic. If you know how a con- 
jurer causes a dollar to disappear, you know nothing, 
and you will be deceived hundreds of times by this same 
trick; and if you practice it exactly according to direc- 
tions, the chances are that you will have only mediocre 
success in performing it. What makes prestidigitation 
the art of deception, is rot the technical outward appear- 
ance, but the psychologic -.1 kernel. The ingenious use 
of certain soul faculties ./eighs incomparably heavier 
than all dexterity and machinery. To prove this fact 
and to analyze it theoretically is the pride of this article. 
Wc must first however introduce the reader to the society 
with whose doings we wish to make him acquainted. 

The history of jugglery forms an important part in 
the long history of human deception. The first period 
in which the production of seemingly impossible occur- 
rences makes a claim to higher powers, reaches from the 
beginning of the Egyptian priesthood to the beginning of 
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the middle ages. Followers of this seriously deceiving 
tendency are to be found in our days in the spiritualistic 
mediums. To a second period belong the jugglers of the 
middle ages and modem times, for they admit that every- 
th ng is done in a natural way. The third period dates 
fr:m the beginning of our century. For the first time, 
th'j conjurers appear on the stage, they are received in 
society, they exclude all jugglerism from their pro- 
grammes, and work with cards, coins, handkerchiefs and 
other ordinary objects. Of course the jugglers did not 
disappear altogether, but they retired to the villages, and 
had nothing to do with the better class of their pro- 
fessional brothers. Only occasionally was such a nomad 
heard from. One of them was Signer Castelli, who 
travelled through Europe in the ’20s, going by wagon 
;nd using a portable stage. He attracted great attention 
by announcing his intention of devouring a living per- 


son at each performance. The solution of the riddle was 
that the rough fellow would invite a volunteer from 
the audience and having secured one, would begin by 
biting his neck which caused the subject to retire pre- 
cipitately, making the execution of the trick impossible. 

The conjurers of the better class were mostly French 
or Italian, and called themselves physidens or escatno - 
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tcurs. The name of prestidigitateur comes from Jules 
de Rovere. He belonged to the masters of that old 
scn-.'cl, to which belonged also Olivier, Prejean, Brazy, 
Co.-ius, Chalons, Adrien pere, Courtois and Comte, not 
to ircntion Lichtenberg’s famous Pinetti. The most im- 
perial was undoubtedly Comte. A Frenchman from 
head to foot, he did most extraordinary things with rare 
taste and great amiability. All of his illusions, meant 
for small audiences, carried the impress of finest humor. 
For instance, he would assure his audience he was going 
.‘o steal all the ladies present, the gentlemen were a little 
frightened ar.d somewhat amused; Comte reassures them 
th:-c he will do it to their satisfaction; he waves his 
b inds in the air and produces a quantity of the most 
1 saudful roses out of nothing. He continues: “I had 
promised to take away and metamorphose all these 
adies, could I select a more graceful and pleasant form? 
In metamorphosing you all to roses, do I not offer the 
copy to the model? Don’t I take you away to give you 
back yourselves? Tell me, gentlemen, did I not suc- 
ceed?" Then he begins to divide the flowers among 
them; "Here, mademoiselle, is a rose you make blush 
with jealousy.” In front of another pretty girl he 
changes the rose into an ace of hearts, and the gallant 
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wizard says: “Will you please, madam, place your hand 
on ycur heart? you have only one heart, am I not 
right? I beg ycur pardon for this indiscreet question, 
it was necessary, for though you have only one heart, 
you might have them all." Suci gallantries arc told 
about Comte by the hundred. Ai important progress 
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in the development of the art was made by Philippe and 
Torrini. The latter especially possesed such extraor- 
dinary dexterity in handling cards and such an mered&le 
bokhxas of execution that the audience was involuntarily 
carried away to admiration without suspicion. His 
piquet trick stands alone of its kind. In other respects 
also he showed admirable boldness. He was an Italian 
nobleman, who had, by adverse circumstances, been 
driven to take the career of a conjurer, and once while 
staying m Rome, he was invited to give a performance 
before the pope. The day before, he happened lo see in 
a jeweler's window a very valuable watch, which was 
said to be the only one in existence like the celebrated 
watch of the Cardinal X. This one had but jmt arrived 
the day before from Paris. After Torrini had aaeeflalned 
that the cardinal would be present at the performance 
he bought the chronometer for the respectable sum of 
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twelve hundred francs, and made the watchmaker prom- 
ise to keep silent about the matter. 

At the dose of his performance he asked for any 
very costly object, which if possible was the only one 
of its kind in the world. At the pope's order and with 
evident reluctance, the cardinal handed his watch to the 
artist. Torrini took a mortar and pestle and pounded 
the beautiful piece of mechanism into a thousand atoms, 
to the horror of the audience. The cardinal announced 
with a trembling voice that his watch had not been ex- 
changed, as he could recognize it in the pieces. In 
reality the watch had been destroyed. Torrini usedthis 
moment of general excitement to slip the genuine watch 
unobserved into the pocket of the pope’s robe. As scon 
as quietness was restored, he asked the audience to 
name a person who was sure not to be in secret under- 
standing with him. As he expected, everybody pointed 
to Pius VII. “Very well,” continued Torrini, making 
some mysterious motions, “I want to reproduce the watch 
and it shall be found in the pocket of His Holiness.” 
The pope immediately felt in his pocket with signs of 
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incredulity and blushing with excitement took the watch 
from his pocket, which he handed to the cardinal in a 
gTeat hurry as if he was afraid of it, or might bum his 
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fingers with the mysterious thing. One can imagine 
what a sensation this caused in Rome. Torrini never 
repented this expensive but original advertisement. 

A conjurer must be able to show a varied pedigree. 
On his mother’s side he must be a direct descendant 
of the witch of Endor, on his father’s side he must 
descend from the magician Merlin, he must have had 
Zornebogh and Sykorax for god-fathers and count 
Faust’s witch among his cousins. In other words he 
must be born to his profession. The modern wizard 
must possess in a high degree the same quality as a 
physician. He must inspire confidence. The audience 
must believe him when he says he holds an orange in 
his left hand, even if it has passed long before into his 
right hand. The capability to win at the start the sym- 
pathy of the public, in order that the audience without 
exception be willing to follow the intentions of the artist, 
cannot be acquired, and yet the chief help of the pres- 
tidigitator lies in just this mood of the public. It is 
not by dexterity alone that he accomplishes his wonders. 
The word prestidigitation is not well chosen. A good 
conjurer makes the uninitiated believe that he does every- 
thing so skillfully and rapidly that you cannot be de- 
ceived. In reality however he makes the necessary 
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motions with great calmness and slowness. The per- 
fection lies in the art to influence the spectator to such 
an extent that you can do anything before his eyes 
without its being noticed. An expert must of course 
have a natural talent for this second requirement cf his 
profession. We see many amateurs who could have 
achieved good results if only they had not had the fool- 
ish vanity to boast of their “dexterity.” The charm of 
this art docs not He in the power to surprise the spec- 
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tator with ape-like rapidity, but the capability of mak- 
ing him go home with the feeling that he has spent an 
hour in a real world of wonders. The last effect is, 
from an aesthetic point of view, much higher than the 
first, and raises prestidigitation above the level of jug- 
glery. The reason for this is that persons from the best 
circles of society, take to conjuring without hesitation/ 
but would never think of producing juggling tricks. 

The caution for less haste has another reason. The aud- 
ience needs time to see the movements and u»derstand 
their meaning. If for instance in some transformation, 
the second phase takes place without the fcrtf being 
properly announced, say, if in the changing of » orange 
into an apple nobody noticed that the first object * 
really an orange the whole trick is of coiiise a tolnrt. 
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Therefore -the real conjurer must have that perfect repose 
which is not given to everybody. Besides a presence 
which inspires confidence and an imposing address, he 
must have the faculty to surround himself with a mag- 
ical atmosphere in which the spectators believe the most 
Incredible things possible and take the most simple as 
wonderful. In this direction lies the psychological im- 
portance of many little devices which the practical man 
generally uses. For instance he does not ask for the 
needed dollar, but charms it out of the nose of some 
stranger. He does not put his gloves in his pockets 
like ordinary beings, but rubs them away between his 
hands. At last the spectator does not know how to get 
out of such a labyrinth of witchcraft, and is in a frame 
of mind which makes the conjurer’s task an easy one. 

The main secret of all prestidigitateurs, however, lies 
in the power to direct the thoughts of the audience into 
such a groove that a solution of the trick seems for the 
moment the natural result of the artificially underlying 
causes. The public must think the card has been trans- 
formed by a breath; in this way following the train of 
thoughts which lias been suggested by the conjurer in 


all possible ways. Then reason turns up and says: It 
is impossible that a breath can transform an ace of hearts 
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into a jack of spades, and from this logical contradiction 
of two simultaneous ideas, results the unpleasant con- 
sciousness of illusion. Self consciousness is the subject- 
ive condition of this psychological foundation of the con- 
jurer’s art. From the moment he takes the cards in his 
iiands, the artist must believe firmly that he can do as he 
pieces. Every expression must fall from his mouth as 
though it were a real magic sentence, and his own false 
assertions must seem truth -to himself. Only he who 
is convinced convinces. Much depends on the skillful 
fc-ouping of the trick. In this way a comparatively 
s ; ..iple trick may be used profitably as a pedagogic ptep- 
ara'i m for a greater wonder, and thought connections 
can be produced which are very' favorable to rhe success 
of the experiments. 

The most important in the art of performing how- 
ever is the language and the gestures. No niks ran 
be given, but perhaps an example can explain what is 
required. Let us take for instance the vanishing of a 
cWia*-. Directions say: Take the dollar between the 

tnurn’; and middle finger of the left hand, take hold 
of ;; seemingly with the right hand which is then im- 
mediately closed, then you open it and show it empty 
to the audience against their expectations. The whole 
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trick consists in dropping the dollar into the palm 
of the left hand where it remains concealed. This is 
done at the moment you pretend to take hold of it with 
the right hand. One should see this simple -trick per- 
formed by some first-class artist like Prof. Rouclere. 
He lakes the dollar and throws it repeatedly on the 
wooden table top, to prove as he says, that it is a gen- 
uine dollar. In reality he gives every one the impression 
that a thing which makes so much noise cannot disap- 
pear noiselessly, an impression which increases the effect 
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of the trick. Then the clear vibrating sound confuses 
the spectators to such a degree that they follow further 
developments in a sleepy condition. He then takes the 
coin in his left hand, looks closely at the right hand, as 
if it were the most important, and takes hold of the 
dollar. This trick is so convincing that you would be 
willing to swear the right hand held the coin, the posi- 
tion of the fingers adapts them naturally to this supposi- 
tion. As soon as he has taken hold he moves his right 
hand sideways, away from the left hand, the whole body 
follows the movement; the head bent forward, the look in 
his eyes, everything forces the spectator to follow this 
hand. In the meantime the two first fingers of the left 
hand point to the right hand, while the two other fingers 
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hold the coin which is covered by the thumb. By such 
shading and particularly by the constant talking of the 
artist the whole attention is concentrated on the right 
hand, and everybody makes up his mind to pay close 
attention, to see how the dollar will disappear from this 
hand. He makes little backward movements with the 
fingers, by which they move gradually away from the 
palm of the hand, and apparently deeply interested in the 
phenomenon, he says, "see how the dollar grows smaller 
and smaller, there, it has disappeared entirely, melted 
•way." He opens the fingers wide, straightens himself 
up, and the sparkling eyes seem to say, “how queerly 
that disappeared, it is strange 1” 

. How can one be educated to become such a wizard? 
the reader will ask. First of all practice, practice con- 
stantly. You go from the simple tricks to the more diffi- 
cult ones by practicing first the single part, then the 
whole. This first stage, which can be learned from 
teachers and books, contains but few psychologically 
important elements.* As scon as the technical side of a 
trick is mastered to perfection, the student must turn 
to the dramatic, which is the most important as far as 
the effect is concerned. Hence in order to acquire the 
greatest possible naturalness it is better to practice in 
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front of a mirror. In doing so the conjurer must do 
really what he later cm only pretends to do. He must 
observe closely, the positions and motions of his hands, 
and imitate them with great accuracy, that there may be 
no difference between reality and illusion. 

First of all he must become accustomed to following 
with his eyes the hand which seems to fiold the object, 
as it is the surest means to draw the attention of the 
audience in the same direction. From the preceding 
we can see tl>at touch and sight are the most important 
senses in the execution of our art. Methodical cultiva- 
tion is the chief object of the studious prestidigitateur. 
It is a good plan to practice the juggler’s art in order 
to learn the accommodation of motion. In researches in 
so-called Myology vve have had much to do with jug- 
glers, and must admit that the fine sensibility of these 
people for the slightest vacillation of balance and the 
adaptation of their movements are almost incredible. 
A Japanese performer juggled once four differently 
weighted balls in the air, and at the same time read aloud 
from an English paper; he must therefore calculate ex- 
actly what motions to make with his hands, though his 
eyes and attention were occupied in another direction. 
The French conjurer Cazeneuve oossesses an equally 
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wonderful sensibility of touch. He is able to take from 
the top of a pack of cards, by placing his fingers at 
the ends of the cards, any number he wishes at one 
grasp. You ask for six cards, he takes the cards off 
and gives you exactly six, without stopping to look at 
or count them himself. You ask for twenty, he does the 
same, thirteen, thirty, twenty-four, always the same suc- 
cess. What fabulous sensibility is necessary for these 
slight differences in height can best be learned by try- 
ing die same experiment. 

Robert Houdin gives important hints for the de- 
velopment of sight. He had always admired in pian- 
ists the capability of looking over a large number of 
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black dots; he saw that this appreciative observation 
could be carried further if based on intelligence and 
memory. He began a series of exercises which can be 
explained in a few words. Nearly all normal persons 
can give the number of a few objects at a glance, mostly 
five. Whether there are three, four or five coins lying 
together, one. can see without thinking but as the number 
increases a little reflection is necessary. Houdin, with 
his son Emile, undertook to cultivate their perceptions to 
such a degree that they could calculate the number of 
domino stones which were taken at random from a set 
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After some weeks’ practice the maximum had reached 
12. Now he changed the experiments to include objects 
of different kinds. For this purpose they took daily 
walks through the streets together, when they came to a 
show window filled with different articles, they looked in 
attentively, then walking away stopped after going a few 
steps, and made notes of the objects they had seen in that 
short time. At first they only saw four or five distinctly, 
in a few months they had carried it to thirty, the little one 
even sometimes to forty. With the help of this ataonml 
power of perception, Houdin was enabled to do most <rf 
his brilliant tricks, among others the experiment called 
“Second Sight” 

Now-a-days we can easily explain this so-called 
Second Sight,' which in the ‘40’s and W» attracted 
the attention of the whole civilized world. The fatfc 
collected on a table a number of objects, say twenty, 
and turned around for half a minute in such a way 
that the boy could see them, then he Was able to teH 
the number of objects and describe them; what was 
missing could be helped out by an ingenious code of 
signals. This was specially used when the articles were 
wrapped up. In this case Houdin would draw the giver 
into a short conversation, using the time to bore a Bttle 
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hole in the wrapping paper with his thumb nail which he 
kept sharp for that purpose, and to examine the con- 
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tents with the eagle eye of the former mechanic. It is 
astonishing to hear that experiments were made in this 
way which were almost wonders. We arc also told that he 
profited by his studies in another direction. This prac- 
ticing lad given him the faculty of following simultane- 
ously two different idea.: or things; he would think cf 
what he was doing and what he was saying, two very 
different operations with the conjurer. It is a very import- 
ant thing for the artist to make the play ofhis hands quire 
independent of the motions of his body, and to perform 
the trick without moving the parts of the body not in use. 
The fingers must form a mechanism by themselves, 
which works quite independently. Only then is the con- 
jurer able to observe the faces of the spectators with suffix 
cient care to avoid threatening dangers. So armed he 
will be invincible. The practiced artist never fails in 
his tricks. The facility of execution is the only thing 
that depends in a certain way on the public. The ig- 
norant are more difficult to deceive than the educated. 
The former secs in every “tour” a mistrust m his in- 
telligence, an attempt to dupe him, againrt which he 
fights with all his might, while the latter gives himself 
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up willingly to the illusion, as he came for the purpose 
of being deceived. But it is almost incredible what 
“naivete” the best educated often display. We have seen 
a professor who when speaking of the well known link- 
ing ring trick, swore high and low that he had examined 
all eight rings, though in realty he had held but two in 
his hands. The explanation of this lies in the two 
elementary functions of our psychological organism; 
association and imitation. 

The laws of representative reproduction are the lead- 
ing points for the mechanic of consciousness (thought- 
ful mechanic). Modern psychology teaches that when 
representation A, has been simultaneous with representa- 
tion B, or immediately preceded it,B has a tendency to 
return to consciousness as soon as A returns. It is then 
said that B is associated with A. The sight of a knife 
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handle awakens in you immediately the idea of the blade 
always seen with it, and the flash of lightning always 
produces the expectation of a thunderbolt. The simple® 
type of deception consists in that certain expectation* ut 
not fulfilled by unusual outward circumstance*. When I 
can feel with crossed fingers more than one roand ob- 
ject, where there is only one, I can be convinced only 
by seeing that I have but one sphere. The ocpeoence 
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was made a thousand times that what is felt double is 
also double produces in this case an illusion. It happens 
sometimes when you are travelling that early in the 
morning you lift your water pitcher in such a manner 
that it almost flies up to the ceiling; the reason is the 
carelessness of the chambermaid, who has forgotten to 
fill the pitcher. The weight of the pitcher and the re- 
quired exertion are associated together in a peculiar way. 
The reader has surely already seen the puzzling trick 
of breaking several borrowed rings and loading them in 
a pistol, which is then fired at a box, from which are 
taken half a dozen otljers in the innermost. of which are 
found the rings. Without stopping to explain the first 
part of this trick we shall examine the second part. The 
artist places a large box on the table, he unlocks and 
opens it, in it is found a smaller box which is taken out, 
opened and found to contain a third box. When the 
conjurer has shown to the public that 2 came out of 1, 
and 3 out of 2 , he can easily take the last and smallest box 
from the ledge of the table in such a manner as if it came 
out of the next largest box. The observer is fully con- 
vinced of the truth by the reality of the first circumstances 
and never doubts that 4 came out of 3. The psycholog- 
ical foundation of deception lies in the ingenious use 
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of the usual association. The taking of a box, and the 
taking of this box out of another box are two repre- 
sentations, between which the cleverness of the conjurer 
has artificially drawn a close connection. The spectator 
is led to draw a logically correct conclusion from two 


first causes, also in die third case, where the suppositions 
do not take place as in the first and second cases. We 
have herein a new principle in conjuring. It is first, to 
really do that which you want the observer to believe you 
have done. In fact this rule is often followed in reality: 
First, the artist really throws a few dollars into the hat 
before he prevents the others by palming, from follow- 
ing their predecessors; he actually places one card on 
the second pack, before he slides the other four into his 
sleeve. 

The disappearing of an orange in die air is a classi- 
cal illustration of this fact You sit at the head of a 
table, throw an orange about two feet high, catch it with 
one hand and drop this hand below the table top as you 
do so, the orange is again thrown up, and this time about 
4 feet, it is again caught and again the hand goes down 
below the table for a third throw, but the orange this time 
is dropped on your lap and without a moment's hesita- 
tion the third throwing motion is made. Nine-tenth* of 
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the public sec the orange disappear in the air. In this 
simple and instructive experiment there is no covering 
as in the trick of passing the coins into a hat mentioned 
above, and there is no apparatus as in the trick with the 
boxes. Everything depends on the subjective conditions 
of deception not on any outward means. Some small 
tricks are to be understood in the sense of psychological 

measures. Suppose that a coin left in the right hand 

• 

passed seemingly into the left hand. If the conjurer 
would open the left hand immediately and show that the 
coin was not in it, the spectator would easily find the 
proper explanation, namely that the dollar never passed 
into the left hand. But if he waits one or two moments 
before he shows the hand open in order that the specta- 
tors get used to the thought that it holds the coin, and if 
he rubs the palm of the left hand gently with the right 
hand, he not only gives the latter a proper occupation 
but also gives the spectators an impression that the mys- 
terious movement of the right hand is in some way the 
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cause of the disappearance of the coin. One must ex- 
perience how such trifles can deceive sharp and com- 
petent observers. The spectator knows in the abstract 
very well that the rubbing of the palm with the fingers 
of the other hand is no adequate reason for the disappear- 
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a ace of the coin, but as the disappearance k beyond 
a doubt, the mind involuntarily accepts the explanation* 
offered indirectly. 

The really senseless “ruffling" of cards works in the 
same way. Suppose the case when the conjurer puts a 
certain card in a certain place in the pack necessary for 
the trick without the spectator being aware of it. First 
he shows that everything is in its proper place, he ruffles 
the cards and most spectators believe that the transposi- 
tion took place at that moment and will understand less 
about the trick than they would otherwise. This last 
trick can be counted among those belonging to the cate- 
gory of diversion of attention. By awakening interest 
for some unimportant detail, the conjurer concentrate* 
the attention on some false point, or negatively, diverts it 
from the main object, and we all know the senses of an 
inattentive person are pretty dull. The pickpocket is 
psychologist enough to select theatres and exhibitions 
for the field of his exploits, because he is sure that in such 
places people pay little attention to watch and pocket- 
book. Just so the conjurer never reveals in advance the 
full nature of a trick, that the spectator may not know 
where to center his attention. The French conjurer De- 
ere mps gave a similar rule. When causing the disaj>- 
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pearance of some object the conjurer counts one, two, 
three; the object must really disappear before three, not 
at three, because the attention of the public being directed 
to three, they do not ntXice what happens at one or two. 
Personally we have often wondered at our own unpre- 
tentious performances before friends how men of deep 
research can be so blind to what takes place before their 


eyes. The course of thought of the uninitiated never goes 
the natural way. He cannot imagine that the conjurer 
works with such simple means and such boldness. He 
looks for the most complicated hypothesis, or leads every- 
thing back to a favorite performance, as for instance, 
the disappearing of the object up the coat sleeve, which 
is very seldom used in practice. But no matter what he 
does it will always be possible, to divert him for the 
moment so that the coup can be made unnoticed. 

A specially successful method of diversion is founded 
on the human craze for imitation. We are inclined to 
imitate all actions we have witnessed. If we see some- 
body yawn, we yawn also, if we see him laugh, we feel 
a tickling in the comers of our mouth, if we see him turn 
around we have the same wish, if he look .upwards we do 
the same. The conjurer counts on this in many cases. 
He always looks in the direction where he want* the 
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attention of the public, and does everything himself which 
he wants the public to do. If he looks pensively at the 
ceiling, the heads of all present turn with an audible 
movement upwards, and it is a funny sight during this 
to sec how the fingers exchange cards quietly or perform 
some other manipulations. If the trick is in the left hand 
the conjurer turns sharply to the person to his right pre- 
suming correctly that the spectators will make the same 
movement and will not notice what is going on in the left 
hand. In a great number of tricks he must bring a card 
to the top of the pack that has been placed in the middle 
of the pack. Naturally it would be wrong to make the 
necessary movement as soon as he has the card, because 
even the quickest and most skillful execution would be 
noticed by the spectators. On the contrary the conjurer 
holds the pack quietly and after a short pause asks the 
one who drew the card: “You are sure you will recog- 
nize the card again?" As soon as he begins to speak 
everybody will involuntarily look at his face and he can 
then “make the pass" in an easy manner. Every sharp 
short remark will for a moment at least divert the eyes 
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from the hands and direct them to the mouth, according 
to the above mentioned law of imitation. 

Enough of the results of theoretical research for the 
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practice of magic. The relations to scientific psychology 
are numerous and varied. Let us look at the senes of ex- 
periments by Houdin which were based on momentary 
perception and counting of different objects. These ob- 
jects deserve attention because they show a new way 
to class the higher actions of the soul-life numerativdy. 
Psycho-Physics has confined itself till now to the lower 
psychical functions of the senses with the rcactioa in 
motions or judgments. Mr. Ebbinghaus some years ago 
began to put down complicated processes in numbers. 
This searcher examines how many words or syllables a 
person can remember, after hearing them once; further 
how often he must repeat a certain number of words to 
know them, how often he must repeat the same process 
after a few hours or a few days and what practice has 
to do with it The same thought underlies Houdin’s 
series. It treats of the slowly acquired faculty cf giving 
the number of objects after looking at them once with- 
out any conscious addition, in tther words it treats of that 
peculiar faculty of developed beings which can be called 
unconscious counting. According to the French con- 
jurer and to the occasional communications of Mr. Preyer 
and others, the limit of momentary calculation lies be- 
tween 5 and 6, and that would correspond with the bait 
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beyond which we cannnot remember one syllable words 
by hearing them only once. This shows a new possi- 
bility which deserves consideration, to put the mystery 
of our inner life in numbers and dates, 
number a description of the object is asked for, the task 
is complicated in a way which makes the solution much 
more difficult. Then the "interest” comes into play. A 
lady who can scarcely remember four equal objects at 
once can describe accurately the toilet of a lady who 
passed her in a carriage. Therefore the psychologist 
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will be able to do but little with Houdin’s second series. 
The trick to make an orange disappear in the air, looks 
at first to be a positive hallucination. We mention the 
peculiar fact that even in quite normal persons artificial 
representations can be produced which have the char- 
acter of outwardly induced perceptions, without there 
being anything in reality to bring them forth. The ap- 
parition however requires first a preceding attraction 

of the senses which removes it from hallucinations and 

• 

brings it near to the so-called perception of repetition, 
and secondly there is no outward attraction. There is no 
object flying up as substitute for the false conception 
of the orange, but only a mc4ion. But the impression 
on the senses made by the motion is sufficient to pro- 
gs PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. 

duce the repeated picture of the associated object We 
have to deal with an illusion, the subjective interpolating 
of a given object of perception. Mentally and physically 
healthy persons have illusions, especially when fear or 
other feelings excite the imagination. Those who under- 
stand hypnotism know that the concentration of all soul 
faculties on one certain effect will produce this effect 
subjectively. Whilst there are no positive hallucinations 
to be found in the realm of deception, there are enough 
negative hallucinations. A positive hallucination makes 
you see something which does not exist, a negative causes 
you to see where there is something. Who has not hap- 
pened to look for an object which was right before his 
eyes? The impression on the senses exists, is received, 
but not taken into consciousness, and in this way a mo- 
mentary condition of soul-blindness is produced in which 


negative hallucinations are possible. The conjurer pro- 
When besides the duces artificially such abstractions and uses them sys- 
tematically for his purposes. Mr. Moll says very cor- 
rectly that “ the perception of objects can be prevented 
in hypnotized people by suggestion.” Look at die con- 
jurer's hands and pay dose attention, and you will see 
how he conceals objects, makes the pass, and how he 
exchanges cards right before the eyes of the spectators. 
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The conjurer however knows how to attract the attention 
by adroit speeches, so that even those who see the hands 
are not able to explain the transactions. The exchange 
of cards for instance is seen by the spectator, the sense 
is excited , but it does not touch consciousness. Wecould 
go further yet than Moll has done in citing analogies 
between the psychology of hypnotism and of pretidigita- 
tlon. 

In conclusion we will mention a contribution which 
magic gives us for the compression of free wilL The 
well known trick of having a card drawn from a pack and 
to correctly name the card immediately, consists in that 
the spectator believes he is Choosing one himself, while 
the conjurer confines the will and forces it into a certain 
direction, mostly by putting the card to be selected in an 
easy place, or by moving it forward at the moment when 
the fingers of the person reach for it There is probably 
no better illustration foe the determination of all our 
actions; and in playing the cards of the game of life, we 
do not seize haphazard any card but select tixxe which 
some unknown law prescribes for us. 

“Spiritualism is magic.” You often hear this explana- 
tion made by those who do not know, and a number of 
harmless fellows try to prove k by “anti-9piritualist!c 
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demonstrations.” The kernel of the thing is ixX reached 
thereby, as is proved by the ever increasing number of 
the followers of the new doctrine, and by the number of 
scholars who persist in the defense of mediumistic facts 
notwithstanding all exposures. 

The principal reason seems to be the following: In 
our age of natural science, religion and philosophy do not 
offer the masses support enough to gain clearness abcut 
the problem of life. Still the metaphysical need of all 
deeper minds drives them over the materialistic desert; 
spiritualism in the armor of exact science steps in and 
says: “I will prove to you, that there is life after death.” 
Can it be wondered at that such experimental ethics find 


a loud echo in thoughful people, and that a social stir 
takes the place of the seeds of those beliefs which have 
existed at all times and with all nations? 

The circu m spect science is powerless against such 
streams. He who believes with all his heart in spirit- 
ualism cannot be convinced by reasoning; logic always 
succumbs before feeling and humors. It will therefore be 
useless to throw a few drops of water upon the fire of 
the psychological epidemic. 

Side by side with the fanatics of the spirit belief are 
many who consider it their duty to examine with an un- 
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prejudiced mind all remarkable reports and all phenom- 
ena. For those only are meant the following remarks as 
a sort of application of the foregoing explanations. 

We owe our knowledge of mediumistic apparitions 
almost without exception to written reports. In other 
words, we never know what has happened somewhere, 
but c*»ly what certain persons bdieve to have experi- 
enced. 

There is a great difference between the two, as we 
have seen. A person sees an orange disappear In the air, 
without being able to explain the wonder; he believes 
to have examined eight rings, while he cnly had two in 
his hands; he believes to have drawn a card according 
to his own free will, while it was put in his fingers; he 
believes to have held an object continually while it was 
in quite a different place for some minutes. When later 
on he describes these tricks to a third person the latter 
considers them incomprehensible. It is extremely naive 
when the reporters attempt to render exactly the ob- 
jective transactions in describing their subjective obser- 
vations. 

Davey’s experiments are a proof of the reverse. This 
gentleman who is a member of the London Society for 
Psychical Research and was a prestidigstateur from in- 
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dinaiion, acquired by constant practice such a perfection 
m the well known slate writing, that he gave successful 
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performances before numerous people. He never told 
the guests that he had communications from the spirits, 
nor that it was magic; he let everyone think whatever 
he pleased. After the seance, which was given free of 
charge, Mr. Davey requested those present to send him 
on the following day their impressions in writing. He 
published the letters received which sound so extraordin- 
ary that cne could believe in secret forces. 

Writing on slates which were closed and kept care- 
fully secluded; writing on slates which were pressed by 
the witnesses against the lower surface of the table or 
held by them near the table ; answers to questions which 
were written secretly on double slates; correct quota- 
tions from books which bad been chosen at random by 
other witnesses, sometimes only in thought, when the 
books were not even touched by the medium and the 
slates carefully watched; messages in different lan- 
guages unknown to the medium. 

Although self-writing pieces of slate pencil were 
heard and moving pieces of chalk were seen, none of 
the spectators saw the most interesting phenomenon, 
Uarady, the writing of, and by, Mr. Davey. 

PSYCHOLOGY OP CONJURINO. J7 

The sources from which come such exaggerated re- 
ports can be classed in four groups. First: the observer 
interpolates a fact which did not occur, but which be has 
been forced to believe has occurred; be imagines bt 
has examined the slate, when in fact he has not. Second : 
he confuses two like ideas; he says he has examined the 
slates thoroughly when in reality he only did it super- 
ficially or without aknowledge ofthe main points. Third: 
the witness changes the order of events according to a 
very easy deception of memory. In his opinion he ex- 
amined the slates much later than he really did. Fourth 
and last: he overlooks certain details which he has been 
purposely told were of no consequence, he does nrt men- 
tion that the medium asked him once to close the win- 
dow, by which the trick was made possible. You can- 
not remember everything, much less write it down. How 
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difficult it is to write in unobjectionable completeness an 
every day occurrence, how much more difficult to de- 
scribe an event which bears the character of the inex- 
plicable and which, by its skipping appearance, makes a 
constant observation almost impossible. 

Added to this, most people go to the seances expect- 
ing wonders. Mr. Davey has proved by experiments 
that of equally able spectators, those are better capable of 
jg PSYCHOLOGY OP CONJURING. 

seeing through the modus operandi who know that magic 
is at work. It is easy to understand how expectancy, 
the charm of mystery and the crude illusions to the most 
sacred affairs of the heart (by citing dead relations) must 
excite the nerves and impair the sharp eye. Besides the 
medium is specially careful to leave the audience in 
doubt as to the interpretation of what has been seen and 
heard and this psychical condition of the spectators holds 
the key for many otherwise inexplicable events. Every 
rustling passes for a rap, every light reflection for a spirit 
form, every accidental touch for the manifestation from 
higher spheres. The spectator overlooks the natural, 
physical explanation on one side and, on the other, creates 
wonder* out of nothing. He infects others with his ex- 
citement and is in his turn influenced by them. 

The same form which is recognized by a spectator 
in cold blood as the skillfully draped figure of the 
medium, is taken by the audience as the faithful image of 
different persons who in their lifetime had no resem- 
blance whatever. 

An American naturalist tells us he had to put his 
hands to his head when he heard the same puppet ad- 
dressed as “grandmother,” “my sweet Betty,” “papa,” 
“little Rob.” Everybody sees what he expects to see, and 
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what touches his interests most closely. Create a belief 
and the facts will come of themselves. 

When an object disappears or changes its place, the 
spiritualist sees in the fact a sign of supernatural influ- 
ence, like the Papuan who suspects a spirit behind every 
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cannon-ball Because he does not know powder, he 
lacks certain knowledge without which it is impossible 
to judge rightly. 

Common sense alone does not entitle a person to judge 
competently of the safety of fetters; only the man who is 
familiar with the technic of knots and the different ways 
of tying can express an opinion. To decide whether a 
closure is right or not, requires technical knowledge. 
Most people imagine that they can go unprepared to a 
spiritualistic seance and pass a correct opinion on the 
existence or non-existence of prestidigitation. This stand- 
point is as childish as when a layman expresses himself 
on the genuineness of.the seal of the middle-ages or on 
the nature of a nervous affection. 

Let us explain this with an example. 

The conjurer often uses the trick to make an occur- 
rence of greater importance by referring it to a heter- 
ogcneal hearer. The trick to make “any watch a re- 
peater,” consists in that a little watch carried in the pocket 
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makes the sound, and the manipulations with the watch 
are only apparently made. Those who do not know 
this, will hardly think that the harmonica of Monk and 
Home, played by invisible hands can be explained in the 
same way. A constant number in Dr. Monk’s program 
was to put a musical box on the table, to cover it with a 
cigar box and to make it play and stop as desired. Gen- 
eral explanation: “Spirits.” In reality the sounds pro- 
ceeded from a musical box, which concealed by the wide 
trousers was carried above the knee and set in motion by 
being pressed against the table. Here also the old psycho- 
logical rule proves true : “the simpler a trick, the harder 
it is to find it out.” 

A great advantage for the deceiving medium lies in 
the fact that he makes “conditions for his success,” and 
at the worst puts the blame of a failure on the audience 
or on the spirits. We hear that half-darkness is very ad- 
vantageous, because it is ‘positive,' that we must never 
look where something is in its development.and othernice 
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things. Mrs. Sidgvnck, the wife of the well known 
Cambridge professor of philosophy and president of the 
Society for Psychical Research counts five reasons for 
doubt in Shade’s performances; his efforts to divert at- 
ention, his position which always allows him to manip- 
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ulate the slate with his right hand, fhe vague character 
of his communications, the limitation of the spectators to 
two or three and the way he places them, which excludes 
all possibility of their looking under the table. 

She might have added, that according to the observa- 
tion of Seybert’s commission, Slade and other mediums 
with the genuine conjurer’s craftiness, perform the tricks 

before they announce what is going to happen. 

• 

To the accomplished magician and conjurer it is com- 
paratively easy to explain the smallest fractions of spirit- 
ualistic experiences through the psychology of magic. 
I mean to say that they can be traced to deceitful manip- 
ulations, and to the use of known means. In reaching 
this conclusion, diametrically opposite to that cf Dr. 
Dessoir, I am not only expressing my own opinion but 
also that of many persons of many years experience 
in spiritualistic circles. 

. TIIK CONJURING HUSBAND. 

The nicest husband in the 
laqd 

Is one who lives by sleight, 
of- hand. 

At tnorrf, for instance- 
one, two, three 
Coffee and cream are flow- 
ing free; 

And with a few more 
magic thumps, 

He fills the sugar-bowl 
with lumps, 

While sausage, rolls and 
all of that. 

He takes, of course, from his old hat 
Though there may be of wood a dearth. 

He builds a fire upon the hearth; 

And turns a pair of worn-out shoes 
To beef as good as one could choose. 

All else that at a feast would please, 

He from a nightcap takes with ease; 

And without trouble or 
ado. 
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tongue where civilization has so much as made a track, 
have such remarks as that, and much more of the same 
kind, followed the wonderful conjurer, Alexander Herr- 
mann, and the other great ewes of his guild who pre- 
ceded him. There is ever an atmosphere of mystery 
about the magician, and for the most part it is not him- 
self that makes it It is the product of the fame of his 
art, and fame is the babble of tewgues, and that which is 
the echo of thought and talk, print and pictures. 

It is human nature to exaggerate and the love of mys- 
tery is instinctive. In ordinary conversations if we de- 
sire to picture how small anything is we describe it with 
the closest possible approach to the thing we can think 


Himself can roast, or boil 
or stew. 

At noon and evening ’tia 
the same, 

She cares for naught, the 
lucky dame. 

Whate’er is needed foe her 


His magic wand will 
quick produce; 
Fresh toilets in the newest 
style 

Axe ready in a little while, 
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Wraps, gold and jewels; in short, all 
That she may long for, great or small. 

Scarcely has she the wish complete. 

Before he lays it at her feet. 

And yet— yon’ll wonder it should be — 

The two will sometimes disagree, 

£1) And whatsoe'er ha may 

provide, 

rem “ a QDut >** 

|W\ \ 10 •uck case, a a In others, 

Pi* i yj / U His sleight-of-hand will 

J I U help him through; 

r~- -y A- P \ If unendurable grows she, 
'-TVf U I A cloth thrown o’er her— 

All \ I „ one, two, three— 

> j/^And silently she diasp* 
Z-e- ' The household war no 


The following tribute to the memory of Alexander 
Herrmann appeared in the New York Journal, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1896: 

The Magician’s Art. 

Saint Peter ast at the gates of gold, 

And the Winter’s night had gone, 

He waa thin and old, and the earth lay cold 
And black with December dawn. 

But presently over the hills of snow 
A heaven-bound spirit came, 

It paused by the Saint, and bending low 
It whispered a mystic name. 

Saint Peter started. "What , Herrmann, the Great ? 
Then, why do you pause?” said he. 

"Your magic might open the firmest gate 
With never a word from me.” 

"Not so, Saint Peter,” the shade replied, 

"My magic was but of earth; 

It was well enough on the other side 
Bat here it has lost its worth.” 

But the good saint answered, with earnest air, 

M I pray you will have no fear. 

For you practiced another magic there 
That counts as well up here,'* 

"You offered hope to the weary heart 
In Charity's sacred name; 

You brightened the world with a blessed art 
That counts up here the same.” 

Saint Peter mused by the gates alone, 

And his face looked old and thin, 

Aa he thought of the dearth of the art on earth 
That had let the magician in. 

Albert Bigelow Paths. 

Bom, February //, 2843. 

Died, December /y, 1896. 


Birthplace of Alexander Herrmann; hie Family. 
The Career ef hie Famous Brother, 

Carl Herrmann. 


“There he goes!” “That’s him!" “Who?” "Why 
Herrmann, the Great Magician.” "He looks it. Doesn’t 
he?” 

Thousands upon thousands of times in every land and 
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of that is littlek, in reason, and the same coarse is fol- 
lowed in 'the matter of great things. Thus it is that he 
who kills a snake makes it a monstrously large one or 
an infinitesimally small one, as best suits his purposes for 
the occasion, and yet he never thinks that he is doing his 
character for veracity any violence whatever. 

The love of mystery is very si m ilar in its expression 
and it has enabled persons to see ghosts and swear to 
the fact, when every reasonable man knows there is no 
such thing as a ghost 

What man brought up in the country, and especially 
in a country town, does not remember his boyish specu- 
lations as to what mysterious place the circus came from 
and to what mysterious place it went? What strange 
and wonderful people those performers were, in thetr 
flesh-colored tights and the tinsel of their dress. What 
a curious world there was under the great white canopy 
where the vast arena of seats, and the magic circle of 
the sawdust ring had sprung up in a forenoon, actually 
changing the air and aspect of the locality! So strange 
was it all that for days after the show was gone, boys, 
and sometimes their girl companions haunted the de- 
serted ring, and the places where the sideshows and the 
dressing rooms, and even the stables, had been, to muse 
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upon the vanished wonders and mysteries, and to hum 
for little bits of tinsel, or a nail, or anything that might 
have belonged to the “old clown,” or the “active man,” 
or the beautiful lady who rode the arch-necked horse 
so daringly. Finding them, how long they were kept 
as highly prized souvenirs of the great mystery, that 
came out of the horizon in a long and gran'*, procession 
one beautiful morning and disappeared into the unknown 
during the night 

And from that enchanted hour, the fortunate boys who 
had actually seen the circus, would rival each other tell- 
ing other boys who had not seen it, what was done there, 
and stretching to the extreme limit the distance that a 
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vault er had jumped, and increasing the number of horses 
that he had thrown a “summerset” over; lying in each 
other’s faces about it all, and yet without a qualm of 
conscience, far did they not actually believe, themselves, 
that it was so near truth that the little variation made tfo 
difference? And it did not, for it was human nature- 
boy human nature. 

And in this, as in everything rise, the boy is father 
to the man. Not only boys, but men, and not only men, 
but great longs, emperors, philosopher, doctors and 
savants, have been mystified by the magician, and have 

ALEXANDER HERRMANN’S FAMILY. 

showered upoa him fame, fortune and favor, and all for 
the love of mystery— mystery made so much more mys- 
terious by the exaggerations of the narrator. Now-a-days. 
however, notwithstanding the fact that there still exists 
as much as before a love of mystery and a tendency 
to exaggerate, and that the magician wins money and 
applause just the same by his art, magic is no longer a 
secret nor is the conjurer’s calling amyterious profession. 
The magician is applauded for his deftness, for his in- 
genuity, for his scientific attainments and his general 
cleverness, and he becomes famous just as the successful 
physician, the able lawyer, the brilliant writer, the clear 
rtatesman, the bright inventor, and all others who attain 
high places in any respectable and helpful calling. The 
magician is no longer an ignorant charlatan who per- 
forms his tricks in star spangled gown or imposing tur- 
ban, and with the aid of strange and far-fetched words, 
the gyrations of dervishes and the “hocus-pocus" of the 
ancient fakir. 

The magician of to-day appears before his audience 
in the conventional attire of a vell-.'ressed gentleman at 
an evening party and his performances are the results 
of intelligent invention, long study, profound devotion to 
his profession and patient, never-wea rying p ractice. 

ALEXANDER HERRMANN’S FAMILY. S» 

Such a magician was the late Alexander Herrmann, 
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whose life, career and leading professional secrets are re- 
lated in this work, for the first time; a man of whom 
volume after volume might be written, relating his tbou- 
sand-and-one adventures, his good-natured pranks, the 
amusing incidents originated by him, the good deeds 
he performed, urged by his generous nature, and which 
often were without further magical association than the 
happme6S he frequently brought to the needy cr dis- 
tressed. 

Alexander Herrmann came of a race of high class con- 
jurers. The information concerning the family is meagre, 
however, for its fame really dates from the time cf Carl 
Herrmann, the (much) older brother and instructor o! 
Alexander, and the greatest magician of his time. They 
had an uncle who had made some reputation in the art, 
but their father, while accomplished in it, did cot prac- 
tice conjuring as a profession, and was strongly opposed 
!o h;> /ing his sons do so. Carl’s persistence in his chosen 
caree r caused him to be discarded by his parent who Had 
mapped out for him a different life’s occupation. The 
father was a German Jew and a doctor of medicine and 
the mother a pure Breton Frenchwoman; they had six- 
teen children in all, of whom Carl was the oldest of the 
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boys— of whom there were eight,— and Alexander the 
youngest. As stated above, the father, while not giving 
himself up to the profession, often performed before very 
distinguished audiences and was a prime favorite of the 
Sultan of Turkey, who often sent for him and paid him 
princely sums for his entertainments. He was also the 
intimate of Emperor Napoleon, who frequently befriend- 
ed him and at one time presented him with a beautiful 
and costly watch, affectionately and wittily inscribed 
by direction of the great Corsican. This watch de- 
scended to Alexander who carried it until the day of his 
death and it is now in the possession of his widow. 

Carl Herrmann, whose real given nc me was Compars, 
was born in Hanover, January 23d, 1816, though it is 
often said he was bom in Poland. He died at Carlsbad, 


July 8th, 1887, being then in his 72d year. His career 
as a prestidigitateur began in 1848, and he soon earned 
the title of “Prince of Conjurers.” 

While yet a boy Carl accompanied his family to Paris 
and was already intent upon the p -acticc of magic, but 
his father succeeded for a time in keeping the youth’s 
penchant in abeyance. He was ser.t to school at the 
Paris University and studied medicine and then for a 
time lived in great poverty in t!>e Quartier Latin. Event- 
CARL HERRMANN’S CAREER. S3 

tially, however, he shook off all trammels and definitely 
assumed the profession of a magician, which ultimately 
brought him fame and a vast fortune, besides a large 
and wonderful collection of curios and rare antiques from 
all i>arts of the world. Carl Herrmann's tours extended 
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ov :r the whole world, and there was probably 'not a 
single royal court in Europe before which lie did not 
pcri.xm. The unfortunate Sultan. Abdul Aziz, was 
among his warmest admirers, and used to p3y him a 
thousand pounds Turkish for every representation. Dur- 

34 carl iierrmann’s career. 

ing one of these performances, he exhibited two pigeons, 
one white and one black, and managed to place the white 
head on the black pigeon and vice versa. This pleased 
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the Suhan greatly, and he asked Herrmann to try the to its aid the resources of all the sciences, substituting 


same trick with a black and white slave, but the con- 
jurer declared that that was beyond his powers. On 
another occasion he took a rare and valuable watch 
from the Sultan and pretended to throw it into the sea, 
his Majesty, of course, finding it again in his own pocket. 
The Czar Nicholas also bestowed great rivers on Carl 
Herrmann, who, it is said, received a million rubles fer 
one Russian tour. lie was very charitable— this is in- 
deed a family trait— and only a few days before his 
death sent 1,500 francs for the relief of the victims of 
the Opera-Comiquc conflagration which horrified Paris 
in 1887. In Vienna, where he resided, he was very 
popular, and when he celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
a distinguished company assembled in his residence to 
congratulate him. His second wife, who survived him, 
was a Frenchwoman, named Mile. Er-cst, whom he 
met in Gibraltar. His first wife, from vho'.i he was 
divorced, was a Vienna pritna donna, M. ;ime Czillng, 
who is still living and is a teacher of vocal music. She 
is the mother of Herrmann s daughter, the well known 
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opera singer, Blanche Corelli. Shortly after the death of 
Carl Herrmann, a close friend of his wrote to a news- 
paper the following letter concerning him: 

“If the announcement that Herrmann has written his 
memoirs is to be taken literally, the prince of Conjurers 
must have abjured a very singular whim prior to his 
death. He took a c'trious pride in the current report 
that, although conversant even to colloquialism with most 
of the spoken languages of the world, he was unable 
to sign his name, and he certainly did his best to sub- 
stantiate it; few, if \ny, of those who, like myself, liavc 
been intimate with him for many years ever knew him to 
put pen to paper. Should those memoirs appear I ven- 
ture to say that no more remarkable record of experi- 
ences in every phase of mundane affairs will exist. 

“If Robert Houdin was the father o? modern magic, 
elevating it from vulgar juggiery to an art which cal's 


the apparent impossibilities that go with ordinary even- 
ing dress for the clumsy devices of a mock magician’s 
robes and wallet, my dear old friend Herrmann was, 
indeed, no unworthy successor of the famous French- 
man. Not only were his inventions numerous, but his 
variations and elaborations of many of lloudin's feats 
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betrayed an originality little less than startling. Tall 
and singularly spare of figure, nature seemed to have 
cut him out for a conjurer. At a children's perform- 
ance, given with his never-failing generosity, at the 
Colon Theatre in Buenos Ayres for the benefit of -the 
Italian Hospital, I saw him go down amongst the audi- 
ence with a huge bowl of sweetmeats. After he had dis- 
tributed these, he reeled out from a seemingly empty 
basin several hundred yards of paper ribbons, and then, 
rolling these up and tearing them asunder, ‘produced’ 
four Ii\ •? geese! No new principle was involved in this, 
but I mention it as an instance of his immense power of 
concealment about his spare frame. The environment 
of all his .ricks was pre-eminently artistic. His canary 
bird vanished, not like a 'copper up the sleeve,' but with 
a weird shriek, and a cloud of yellow feathers left utter- 
ing to the ground. His tact and audacity were as 
magnificent as his manipulation. After bringing out 
four g’obcs of gold fish (larger than any other conjurer 
has b.*:n able to work with) from a cloth, he would go 
down into he stalls and request spectators to prod his 
sides a.id examine his coat-tail pockets, then produc.ng 
the fifth bowl, which had been lying in the hollow of 
his back. If he had a specialty, it was the management 
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of living animals, but he could never overcome his horror 
of serpents sufficiently to allow him to introduce two 
young boa-constrictors which I tamed for him. Herr- 
mann was a capital palmist, and the ipost dexterous 
and accomplished pickpocket. He would remove a gen- 
tleman’s watch, slip a ring on the chain and replace the 
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watch, while engaged in conversation, or would under- 
take a hat trick before he had been tive minutes in a 
room full of people, and would turn out of it, with the 
most laughable address, something belonging to each 
person present. He made and lost r. hundred fortunes, 
for he was an inveterate and unfortunate speculator. On 
one occasion, I know, he received ten thousand pounds 
for forty performances under certain conditions from a 
company of entrepreneurs. His name has been borrowed 
by many lesser lights of the stage; but he had z brother, 
thirty-one years junior to himself, in the same profes- 
sion. (It was Alexander Herrmann, the subject of this 
book.) 

“The prettiest trick I ever saw was done by Carl 
Herrmann while at lunch with a brother conjurer in 
the hotel at Montevideo. Five peopl: were seated at 
Che table (not his own, be it observed), and there was ap- 
parently an entire absence of any possible preparation. 
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Taking a pear from die dish he told us to mark it One 
of the guests ieft four punctures from his fork in it, 
another dropped a spot of ink on the rind, I pushed an 
American three-cent piece into the soft substance of the 
fruit until it disappeared, next a large slice as cut out 
and eaten. Herrmann then took it and tossco it towards 
the lofty c filing. “Catch it yourselves,” he cried. th • 
I far way whirling in mid-air. It feii into my out- 
stretched hand, prong-marked, h\K-v potted, and with the 
three cent bit still imbedded in ussue— but whole!” 

Alexander Herrmann writing to the London “Fra” 
concerning his brother Carl shortly after the death of 
the latter, said: 

“In your issue of June 11th, which has just reached 
me, I notice a paragraph alluding to the recent death 
at Carlsbad of my brother Carl Herrmann, and giving 
some few particulars of his life and career. The news 
of his death reached me while filling, in this city, (New 
York) the closing engagement of my past season, and 
was ii truth a very great shock to me. Between Carl 
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and myself there always existed a warm and brotherly 
feeling, and I am only too well aware of how much I 
owe to him for any success which may have attended 
my own career. Unfortunately the cablegram announc- 
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ing his death, which appeared in the columns of nearly 
every American paper of importance, merely spoke of 
Professor Herrmann, and I have subsequently found 
that in many parts of this country the idea has gained 
ground that h is I myself who have “joined the great 
majority.” With a view of, in some way, dissipating 
his erroneous impression and also of supplying you with 
a 'cw perhaps not uninteresting details of my brother’s 
an J my c... career, I may, perhaps, be excused from 
trespassing on your space. 

“My brother Carl was born in Hano/cr, our father 
being a native of Berlin and our mother of Hamburg. I 
myself and the sisters who belonged to our family 
were bom in Paris. In 1854, when I had reached 
the age of eight years, my brother had established his 
fame as a conjurer, and was performing at St. Petersburg, 
where I joined him, remaining with him as his assistant 
until 1SC2, in which year, thanks to my brother's teach- 
ing and my own constant practice, I was role to start out 
cn my own account and responsibility. ) die not again 
sec my brother until 18G7, when we met in Vienna. 
While there, we formed a partnership, and determined to 
appear together in America, which wc did, in that same 
year, at the Academy of Music, N ew York. After a 
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long engagement we again separated, my brother having 
determined to make a tour through the Western and 
Southern states, and I myself returning to Europe and 
visiting all the principal European cities. It was during 
this tour that I appeared for over a thousand nights — 
from 1871 until 1874 — at the Egyptian Hall, London. 
We did not again see each other until after a lapse of 
eighteen years when, in 1S85, we met in Paris, in which 
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city I was filling an engagement at the Eden Theatre. 
While together in Paris, an arrangement was filtered into 
b'etween us by which my brother was to confine his 
performances to Europe, myself to America. In pursu- 
ance of this agreement, I returned to America and in 
due course became naturalised, a step rendered neces^ 
sary by my wish to purchase a home in this city, which 
plan I have duly carried out. I am about to sail for 
Europe with my wife 'for a few weeks’ visit, and shall 
return to this country in the early autumn to commence 
my next season, during which I shall visit ; i! the prin- 
cipal cities in the States. I must again apologize for 
trespassing on your valuable space, but trus '.hat some 
of the facts I have related may be of intcrcs: to your 
readers. Yours obediently, 

A Herrmann. 

3." 4, West 15th Street, New York, June 30th, 1387. 
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A more perfect cosmopolitan never lived than Carl 
Herrmann. He was literally at home anywhere as he 
spoke nearly all the leading languages and was familiar 
with the manner and customs of all civilized people. 
Thus it has been said of him that he knew Mexico as 
well as he did his own city of Vienna and was as much 
at home in any village in Spain as in his native country. 
For many years, in the domain of magic, Carl Herrmann 
reigned supreme, in Germany and Austria especially, 2 nd 
there was scarcely a European court where he was not 
a welcome guest. He took much pride in exhibiting 
to bis friends the invitations of potentates, written by 
their own hands, bidding him, in the most flattering 
terms, to come to them. 

Carl was the constant recipient of costly and superb 
gifts from the wealthy and powerful everywhere, and 
from notable people in the city of New York he received 
many handsome souvenirs, among which, in acknowl- 
edgement of a charity performance, was a gold medal 
as large as an ordinary tea saucer. He had a passion for 
making collections o’ rare and curious relies, and these 
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collections he frequently 1 -.st, sometimes by accident and 
sometimes by financial stress. But no sooner was he 
deprived of cne collection than he began to make an- 
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other. Several times he lost his fortune— once in the 
financial panic of 1873— but he would quickly regain 
his wealth and, finally, died a millionaire. 

His charities were proverbial and his life was open, 
free and lionest. He was well informed, was a voluble 
and interesting talker, and although he carried the look 
of c*ie who was not to be cozened, he had a good- 
natured and mild manner that was exceedingly attract- 
ive. A French gentleman and journalist once exclaimed 
upon first seeing Herrmann; “Mcphisto bon Enfant 1" 
(“A good sort of a Mcphisto.”) I think it interesting 
to give liercin the programme of one of Carl Herrmann’s 
last entertainments, as all the tricks on his programme 
were his own inventions and were done without me- 
chanical apparatus or paraphernalia whatever. 
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CASINO AT WIESBADEN. 

Monday evening, July 19, at 8 o'clock. 
Extraordinary Performance of the Celebrate a Prestfd 
igitateur, Prof. C. Herrmann, 
of Vienna. 



1st Part. 


"L Everybody’s Card. 

2. The Canary Islands. 

3. The Chinese Egg. 

4. The Miser. 

5. A Mistake. 

6. The New Creation. 

m ***** • •* 

2nd Part 
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2. The Obedient Cards. 

2. The Flying Watch. 

3. The Omelette. 

4. Quicker than Lightning. 

5. The Ring in Danger. 

6. Catching Fish and no Fish. 
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In tins connection the author deems it proper to in- 
troduce here an extract from the “Reminiscmces of Pro- 
fessor C. Naethke,” a well known writer who speaks at 
some length concerning one of Carl Herrmann’s most 
remarkable achievements in magic. He says: 

“Perhaps no illusion in modern times create 1 such in- 
terest or sensation in the professional world, among phy- 
sicians, chemists, scientists and others as did the “Aerial 
Suspension/' while all amateurs stood and looked on with 
a bewilderment, which dearly betrayed that theycouldnot 
grasp the secret. Of course all efforts were made to keep 
the inside- workings of this production from being made 
public and to keep it out of the hands of people who 
would be likely to betray it. Professor Carl Herrmann, 
of Hanover, who died July 8th, 1887, in Carlsbad, and 
who was one of the most celebrated conjurers of all times, 
was the first performer who introduced the Aerial Sus- 
pension or “Horizontal Floating by the means of Chlo- 
roform” in the Royal Theatre in Berlin. His stage, 
which was his own idea and property, formed a perfectly 
closed and elegantly decorated room without wings or 
flics and with a closed top or roof. There was a door at 
each side through which Herrmann entered or passed 
out Instead of having a large table covered with a 
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drapery reaching to the floor, he used, in the middle of 
the stage, a very elegant, gold-finished, rococo table, and 
on either sid : were placed two very small light stands on 
each one of which was a candelabra with five candles. 
Acrossthcbac'cground was a small shelf on which were 
placed some apparatus and some more candles. The 
stage was covered with a very expensive carpet, which 
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played a most important part in many of his mysterious 
productions. Such strikingly simple arrangements made 
an extraordinary contrast with those of Professors 
such as Becker, Bills and others, who always made an 
imposing show of apparatus. Herrmann was the. first 
one in Berlin to appear in an evening costume made o: 
black velvet, which attracted a great deal of attention 
and gave him the opportunity of making the following 
remarks on his presenting himself upon the stage: 

" 'Being a bom Hanoverian, he was, of course, a Ger- 
man, but in consequence of his long travels and residence 
in foreign countries, principally in the Orient, he had 
forgotten a great deal of the German language and was 
not fluent in it; he would therefore request the spectators 
to pay attention to his hands and not to his language or 
words.* 

“His productions were all entirely new, brilliant and 
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unusual. He did net introduce a single experiment that 
w33 performed by any ether conjurer, and his appear- 
ance and outfit were sc unique that he always created a 
great sensation and the ljouse was sold out In advance, 
night liter night Although all his experiments showed 
an extraordinary genius and skill, they came to a climax 
in his “Horizontal Suspension” and its execution. He 

placed the rod apparently free on the stage, and after die 

• 

illusion was over, he took >the rod and the very young 
child who was his assistant in diis number, and without 
separating them, walked into the parquet with them and 
there placed the rod on what is cailed the 'rundown,* 
which was only about 3 feet wide, and bridged the space 
leading from the footlights across the orchestra to die 
seats in the parquet and formed a direct connection from 
the audience to the stage. The result was an extraordin- 
ary one, and no one has yet penetrated his secret of how 
he placed the rod, supporting the child, in any appar- 
ently desirable spot. That remained his own secret. 

“Chloroform, which was supposed to cause this won- 
derful effect, had then just been discovered and only a 
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very few knew anything about it or its properties fur- 
ther than having heard its name. Knowing tiros zo 
little about the drug, it was generally accepted t kai suzh 
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otherwise inexplicable aerial susupension could be as- 
cribed to the use of chloroform, and this generally ac- 
credited opinion served to make the matter all the more 
interesting and mysterious. 

“Carl Herrmann had already given quite a number of 
performances of this graceful trick, and the public was 
showing an increasing interest in it, when one day the 
following advertisement appeared in the leading news- 
papers: 

“‘Prof. Herrmann is forbidden to execute the Hori- 
zontal Suspension in the Royal Theatre until he lias fur- 
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my manager a certain Julius Markus, who was quite well 
known as a show-man. Markus said: ‘Will you buy 
my Horizontal Suspension? It is the only apparatus of 
the kind in Germany. I got it from the same factory in 
London where Herrmann got his. Herrmann has gone 
out of the country, consequently, there is no opposition 
to you. You can make a barrel of money with it, and 
the apparatus is so strong that you can hang up an ox 
on it. The woman, whom I have used with it, has 
skipped cut and I will have nothing more to do with 
women in that line. I want to go to Hamburg. I can 
not use this apparatus any more, and if you will take 
it off my hands, I will let you have it for $40.00, which 
is dirt cheap. I will go and bring it inside of an hour 
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mslicd sufficient proof that the experiment is not harm- 
ful to the health of the child. (Signed) 

President Royal Police.’ 

“The following day, Prof. Herrmann announced that, 
according to the command of the President of the Royal 
Police, the Horizontal Suspension would not be carried 
out in the next few performances. After some days had 
passed, the following advertisement appeared in the 
papers: 

“As Prof. Herrmann has furnished undoubted proofs 
that the experiment of the Horizontal Suspension is in 
no way injurious to the health of the child, the further 
presentation of same is hereby allowed. (Signed) 
President Royal Police.* 
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“Herrmann could net possibly have conceived a betta 
advertisement in favor of the performance. As a result 
the theatre was full every night and Mr. Herrmann gave 


and you get that $40.00 ready; it is a tremendous bar- 
gain; you can support an ox with it/ 

“The manager knew tliat I had seen this experiment 
introduced by Hermann and asked my opinion of it; 
as I thought it was suitable for our performance, I re- 
plied that it was just the thing for it He then ordered 
Markus to bring the apparatus, but without promising 
to purchase it ‘That is not necessary, my dear fellow,’ 
said Markus, ‘you need not promise that I will go and 
get it anyway/ And off he galloped on his hectic Rosin- 
ante to his travelling wagon, and in about an hour he 
returned with the apparatus under his arm, wrapped up 
in an old apron, carrying both rods, tied to a string, over 
his back like a weapon. ‘Here I am again/ said he. 
‘That was quickly done. I need the money/ With these 
words he entered the room and went to work demon- 
strating l ow to use the apparatus, doing so with such 
ridiculous remarks that he set us all laughing. The 


fifty representations there without a break/’ business was finally closed, and with forty hard dollars 

Mr. Naethke further relates the following interesting Jn bis pxkct, Markus took his departure. Of course 
occurrence about the representation of this same illu- our cext performance it was announced as: 
sion: 

"I was performing with a small theatrical company in 


an interior town in Germany, when there appeared before 
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THE HORIZONTAL SUSPENSION 
by means of Cbloroform. 

“The experiment was carried out successfully, particu- 
larly the chloroform part, but as the ratchet in the arm 
pit of the suspension apparatus made such a racket that 
the noise could be heard all over the hall, a prominent 
spectator called out loudly, ‘What’s this cracking? That 
is not what it is represented to be.’ As instructed to do i:i 
just such a case we began examining the lower part cf 
the rod to attract the attention of the spectators to the 
lower part of it, and, in so far, we succeeded; but the pub- 
lic received the production rather coolly and it did not 
meet with the applause we expected. When we were 
alone, tire manager said to me: *Wc have thrown away 
that $40.00.’ It appeared the same to me, and it ap- 
peared further to me that Julius Markus had come to 
this conclusion earlier in the day. The next question 
was how were we going to stop the racket of this ratchet. 
That was 900n fixed by my lining the slots in the ratchet 
with chamois, with the fortune -e result that it did not 
‘crack’ any more. 

“As the peculiar qualities of chloroform became more 
generally known, we soon saw we would have t r ic!n> 
carl herrmann’s career. v 

duce the line en scene’ in a different manner, partic- 
ularly from the fact that our manager had tilowed 
spectators to stand on the stage during the performance 
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force. ‘May we be allowed to examine the arm on which 

Miss Augusta rests?’ was the next question asked. The 

manager said they could and he tl rew up the wide 

% 

sleeve of the Grecian costume in which the lady was 
dressed; he held concealed in this sleeve the iron arm 
which formed her support and allowed the gentlemen to 
examine the arm of the lady. As nothing was dis- 
covered tlitre, and her pulse was found to be in a perfectly 
normal condition, the gentlemen withdrew, shaking then- 
heads and remarking tiiat the affair was certainly very 
puzzling. Of course after this I protested energetically 
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about having any more visitors on the stage and the 

proceeding was stopped. 

“At the next place where we exhibited the illusion I 
made the most I could of my pretense of using the 
electro magnet by winding the connecting wires around 
the rod and carrying the ends back behind the wings; 
after that our bills read: 

* SUSPENSION 

by means of tho Electro Magnet and Chloroform, 

“Thcq we used to hear the following expression* in 
the audience: Wc can sec the connections all right but 

we do not hear the rolling of the induction apparatus, 
although this room is small.’ A few days later the spec- 
tators heard, with great satisfaction, trie rolling or drum- 
ming of the induction apparatus, which was caused by 


of this illusion. Those who generally appeared were the whirling of a ratchet in the hands of our assistant 
chemists, physicians and apothecaries. One night, dur- behind the scenes. Thus wc succeeded in deceiving 
ing this experiment, one physician said to another, be- the sharpest of professionals. 

hind the wings on the stage: ‘My dear colleague, I do “Of all the people who witnessed it in those early 


not believe in that chloroform business because the drug 
wo, 'Id betray itself by the smell, and I miss that in spite 
of our standing right close to it. It is certainly a secret 
that must depend upon electro magnetism/ I heard this, 
although the w-ords were spoken very low, and it set 
n:? up thinking at once about the electro magnetic 


years in Germany, only one well known individual, 
namely, Fritz Reuter, the celebrated novelist, was the 
one who, at the first glance, succeeded in lighting on the 
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correct explanation, which we gathered from the follow- 
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ing remark made by him after seeing one of our per- 
formances: ‘The Horizontal Suspension has left in me 

a most wonderful aesthetical impression and I admire 

• 

the ingenious mechanism which is the basis of this ex- 
periment.’ I could make no reply to this remark/' 

But few persons are aware of the fact that Queen 
Marie Henrietta of Belgium is one of the cleverest con- 
jurers in Europe. When, in 1882, Carl Herrmann ar- 
i ived at Brussels on his way to the sea baths at Ostend, 
one of the queen’s chamherlain’s called at his hotel and 
inquired if he was the same Herrmann who had formerly 
given sleight-of-hand performances at the palace of the 
queen’s father, the Archduke Palatine of Austria. On 
ascertaining this to be a fact he informed him that her 
majesty would be glad to receive him in private audi- 
ence the next day. The queen received him most kindly, 
and after talking of old times expressed a wish to learn 
sleight-of-hand. Herrmann gladly consented to teach 
her his tricks, and during the following four weeks he 
spent several hours daily s .o initiating her into the mys- 
teries of conjuring. Of course, these lessons took place 
with locked doors, the professor having made a point 
that nobody else should be present beside his royal pupil 
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and himself. The queen displayed a remarkable talent 
in acquiring the art, and many were the tricks she sub- 
sequently practiced for the recreation of her family and 
attendants. 

It has often been said that it had been Carl Herr- 
mann’s early ambition to become a physician, a tact al- 
ready alluded to in these pages, but the preponderance 
of evidence is that in studying medicine he was simply 
making a slight effort to escape his own predilections and 
to conform to the wishes of his father. Soon wearying 
of the struggle and its attendant privations, Carl finally 
resumed the work of a magician ar.d speedily attained 
highest rank. Making but little use of complicated 
apparatus, he depended chiefly upon sleight of hand and 
ad dress, an d the extraordinary skill thus d eveloped w on 
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for him4he title of "first professor of magic in the world.” 
the justice of which no one seemed able to deny. Ir. 
1848 Carl made his first appearance before an English 
speaking audience at the London Adephi, where he pro- 
duced his "second sight” demonstrations, copied in part 
'roi>: Hood in a? Paris. Early in the ’CO’s he made a 
tour of America, meeting with great success, and it was 
at his farewell performance in this country that he intro- 
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doced his brother Alexander as his legitimate successor 
in America. 

Subsequently ha tours extended over the entire dvfl- 
fced world, and he was so great a favorite at the various 
courts that the decorations he received as a mark of 
esteem were sufficiently numerous to fill a trunk. The 
Czar Nicholas was specially kindly to him, and ft is 
said that on one Russian trip he cleared a million rubles. 
Having amassed a large fortune, Carl went Into retire- 
ment in Vienna. At his death he left a large fortune and 
a collected of antiques to his s -:ond wife, a French lady. 
Thus passed from the stage U life the original Herr- 
mann, and bow Herrmann the C*. eat, as Alexander was 
wont to be caUed, is to form the sole subject of this 
narrative. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tbo Lifo end Career of Alexander Herrmann. 

Immediately following the death of Alexander Herr- 
mann which occurred suddenly December 17, 1896, in 
his private car at Great Valley, N. Y., 2 nd was due to 
a heart trouble of long standing, the press of the world 
became crowded with matter concerning him. Innum- 
erable biographical sketches and thousands of anecdotes 
ar.d incidents of his remarkable career were printed 
within a week. His family and his personality was dis- 
cussed. Much that was true and much tb3t was false, 
was given to the public, but it was all done in a kindly 
spirit and largely eulogistic. 

From this mass of documents and from his own per- 
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sonal knowledge, the author has compiled the facts with 
regard to Alexander Herrmann, in a painstaking and 
conscientious way, and from the best possible sources, 
as to reliable details this life-sketch was r.ade. 

There have been a diversity of statements concerning 
the birthplace, parentage and real name of Alexander 
Herrmann, but probably of all these the man’s own stato 
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ment is most to be trusted .and reasonable people would 
prefer to accept it, especially as there never existed any 
cause for his adopting an alias. He lived an honorable 
and innocent Fife and his career has been public property 
as to the facts, ever since lie was a small boy. It has 
been stated that in a law-suit which he once had, it came 
out that his real name was Nieman, and that he had 
been adopted by Carl Herrmann because he was a re- 
markablc tad in Herrmann’s business, and having be- 
come even more proficient than his tutor, adopted the 
family name of Herrmann. Nearly all of the evidence is 
to the cont-ry, however, and a name in a lawsuit, under 
many circumstances, is no more significant than "John 
Doe” or “Richard Roe,” fictitious names that arc as old 
in court as the English Common Lav; itself. Concerning 
his life Alexander Herrmann is said to have made the 
following statement about a year before he died, which 
was printed at that time in a San Francisco newspaper. 
Itisa reiteration of what he hadsaidonthesubjectmany 
times befo"!, and is substantially the statement that was 
made by newspapers and other publications all over the 
world, at the :;mc of his death. He said: 

“I was bom in France on February 11, 1843, but am 
cl German parentage. My father who had practiced 
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medicine in Germany, moved to Paris several years be- 
fore I was born, and became one of the most noted pres- 
tidigitatcurs of his time. He had sixteen children, eight 
of whom were boys. I lived in Paris until I was 10 
years of age, when my eldest brother, Carl Herrmann, 


who had become well known as a magician, kidnapped 
me, taking me to St. Petersburg to teach me his art. 
My father was strongly opposed to this procedure. How- 
ever, I remained with my brother until he took me to 
Vienna. Then my mother came there and insisted on 
my return with her to Paris, where I remained until I 
was 12 years of age, when my brother again took me 
back to Vienna. 

"I showed an inclination for magic from early child- 
hood. The talent was born in me, and developed into a 
passionate fondness and an intense desire to master all 
the intricate mysteries of necromancy and prestidigita- 
tion. While at Vienna I attended college, where I be- 
came possessed of books containing ;• tcoimta of Balsamo 
and others, the perusal of 'which wire of great benefit 
to me in my subsequent career. I .voufd often closet 
myself for hours to master some sleight-of-hand trick 
I had read about or witnessed at a public performance. 

“I remained with my brother until 15 years old. Then 
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I went to Spain, where I made my first appearance be- 
fore Queen Isabella II. Since then I have appeared as 
a magician in nearly every country of the civilized world. 
I came to America in 18G1 and have since made it my 
home. In fact, I am an American citizen, as I was nat- 
uralized in Boston in 187G. I made my American 
debut in conjunction with my brother Carl at the Acad- 
emy of Music, New York, during the season of 18C0-G1. 
We played there for seventy-five nights to large profits. 
My brother and I then made a tour of the world. In 
1867 lie formed a second co-partnership, and made a 
most s iccessful tour of this country, after which my 
brother r burned to Europe. He died in Carlsbad in 
June, 1S87, at the age cf 72. lie had a great gathering 
of friends of his life time on his seventieth birthday, 
which he made the occasion of his professional retire- 
ment. He made and lost several fortunes, but died a 
millionaire. 

"Aft ;r my brother’s retirement I visited the pri ncipal 
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cities -f Em rope and South America, reluming: to the 
United States in 1874. It was during: that tour that I 
began in 1870 art engagement ci one thousand c-..-nsacu- 
tive nights at the Egyptian Hal! in London, i had 
learned in America the value of making .he press an ! 
8o THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER HERRMANN, 
public talk about a public performer. So, shortly after my 
arrival, I set about to devise a genuine sensation. Asking 
two friends to accompany me, I walked one morning 
down Regent street. Getting into a crowd with two 
policemen close behind me I stepped up to a gentle- 
man in front of me 
pocket in a 

purloined the watch of his companion as adroitly as 
possible. The two policemen saw the handkerchief lifted 
and grabbed me as the thief. My two friends offered to 
vouch for me, but just then my second victim discovered 
the loss of his watch and insisted that I must have stolen 
it also. I insisted on the other hand that I had not stolen 
the watch and a search of my person failed to reveal it. 
Then I suggested that the two policemen should search 
themselves. The handkerchief was found in the pocket 
of one of them and the watch in the pocket of the other. 
My friends tried in vain to make the constables look 
upon '.he whole affair as a magician’s joke. They de- 
clared that they were not to be fooled in that way and 
marched nvj off to the police station. There I was rec- 
ognized and set at liberty. I had accomplished my ob- 
ject. The London papers made a sensation of the inci- 
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dent, and the whole town was laughing at the practical 
joke I played on the bobbies. 

“I made several tours in the United States and Canada 
until 1883. Then I went to Brazil and other countries 
of South America. Don Pedro was greatly interested 
in my entertainment, and, on my departure, he presented 
me with the cross of Brazil. From South America I 
made a tour of Russia, which extended through Siberia. 
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My reception in St Petersburg was most flattering. 
While there I was invited to a banquet tendered to the 
Spanish minister. The banquet was attended by the most 
distinguished members of Russian soci^y. In the course 
of the evening they drank my health, ard in giving the 
toast it was suggested that I should henceforth be known 
as ‘Herrmann the Great.’ And that is how I came to 
adopt the title. From Russia I went to London, where 
I repeated my former success. Ir. 1S85, I returned to 
America and have continued to give my entertainments 
here since then, although I made 157,000.00 on my 
foreign tour. My annual tours become more profitable 


profit on each annual tour. But T am not a rich man for 
all that, as I lost nearly everything cn outside investments 
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that did not materialize as satistactorily as magic does.” 
In person Herrmann looked the magician and not- 
withstanding that he was one of the kindest and gentlest 
of men he had much of the facial appearance that fancy 
gives to "the gentleman in black,” his Satanic Majesty, 
the Devil. A newspaper ‘Writer in Chicago, in 1887, 
in a pen picture of the great magician described him 
in this way: 

"Even off the stage, Commandeur A. Herrmann, the 
famous doctor of diablerie, has a mcphistophclian aspect. 
His long, straight nose, his sweeping mustachios, his 
keen black eyes, his pointed imperial, all suggest that 
fascinating and eccentric gentleman with whom our fears 
for the future, Gounod's music, and Bailey’s hyperbolical 
verses have made us familiar. But Herrmann lacks one 
of the most notable cliaracteristics of his Satanic Nibs — 
he has no sneer. Instead, he possesses a very pleasant 
smile indeed, which he flashes on one suddenly, as a boy 
flashes a mirror in the sun, though with less disturbing 
effect But again, in the slenc'cr, nonchalant figure, 
in the flexible, gesticulating fingers, in the frown, in the 
facettousness there is a hint of Faui'.’s argumentative 


and picked a handkerchief out of his 

most clumsy fashion, and at the same time from W year. I get the best terms conceded to any 

star on the read, and make from $35,000 to $93,000 
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friend. Like Mepbistopheles, also, Herrmann is an ex- 
tensive traveller. It is true that he does not fiy from the 
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snowy peaks of inaccessible mountains to the most dis- 
comforting portion of Sheoi in the twinkling of an eye; 
he docs not hold revels on hag-haunted plains one hour 
and the next perch on the point of some glittering star to 
spread discord among the music of the spheres; bat still 
for a man of his age he has gone up and down the face of 
the earth quite a bit, not seeking whom he might devour, 
but merely looking out for good paying houses. In 
short, he has been around the world three times. He 
is a thorough cosmopolitan and makes all countries his 
own. ‘I speak seven languages,' ’ he says, with that 
strong French accent which the reader can imagine more 
easily Than it can be written, and I liave the passport 
to all countries by so doing. I played in Russia r.ot 
long since. Ah, that is the difficult language, yet I 
learned it pretty well. See, the late Emperor, he gave me 
this.* He took a large, elegantly-wrought watch irora 
the dresser. The chain was of heavy twisted stands of 
gol ] and of astonishing weight. 

*' I have jewels from almost every sovereign in Eu- 
rope.’ he went on. I have two crosses fro.-u the iatc 
King ol Spain, one from the King of Belgium, 2 ring 
from the King of Portugal, and another from the Prince 
of Wales: and other jewels giver, me in Au stria, Laly, 
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and Brazil. Mexico? O, yes, I’ve been all over Mexico. 
I liked the people there. They are very enthusiastic. 
President Diaz is a good friend c? mine. He enter- 
tained me most generously, and gee me a:i escort ol 
twenty-five men to travel all over the country with me. 
It was r.ot very safe travelling there hen. All through 
Mexico and the South American countries they greatly 
admired my art. I have just received a letter from 
South America this morning asking me to go to Buencs- 
Ayrss and Montevideo, and offering a very generous 
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sum. They never do anything by halves down there. 
But I shall refuse. Mme. Herrmann is not willing to 
go fer away from home so soon again. We have just 
got us a tome in New York, and madrme would like to 
be somewhere near it. Our home is very interesting. 
We have filled it with curiosities gathered from all parts 
of the world. Wherever I go I collect. Collect what? 
O, everything! Antiquities, jewels, rugs, swords, sad- 
dles, books— whatever there is. I have shawls from 
India, rugs from Persia, bric-a-brac from Japan. Did I 
ever get any of my tricks from Japan? Well, no. The 
Japanese are clever jugglers, but they are not good at 
legerdemain. All of their tricks arc old, and the reports 
cf what they do are greatly exaggerated. I would never 
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think of offering such tricks as theirs to an audience.’ 
Mr. Herrmann spoke of his many friends among the 
actors, :i:d grew enthusiastic over the drama. ‘Salvini’s 
Othello end Booth’s Hamlet -are the most wonderful 
pieces of .cting that the world can see at present,’ he said. 
T know Salvini well— a very simple man! He has no 
vanities that show themselves in private life, and he is as 
gentle as a woman with his friends. His home is a won- 
derful place— so beautiful 1 A palace, infa&and yet, for 
all that, his vray of living is simplicity itself. Another 
of my friends is Patti. Ah, how she likes my witchcraft! 
She is never over laughing at my tricks! A pleasant 
woman she is, too, and so wonderfully well preserved. 
Yes. I know a great many actors in all countries, though 
I do not see much of them, for we are always hurrying 
here auo ihore. And wherever I go Mme.. Herrmann 
gees. We have been married twelve years now and we 
are never apart I. do not believe I could work without 
her now, I am so used to her help. She is quite a woman 
of business toa She ran over to Paris on some important 
business for me the other day and did it better than any- 
one etec could have done. And on the stage she is al- 
most as necessary to the success of the work as I. Do 
I ever fail m my tricks? Why, yes, sometimes, but then 
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I always get out of it some way, and the chances are 
that the audience never knows that I have made a mis- 
take. This new act of mine called the ‘Black Art’ has 
taken a good deal of practicing, and I am working up 
‘The Cocoon’ now. Don’t know what that is? Well, 
I have the stage cleared. Then a square o; tissue paper 
mounted on a wooden frame is brought in. On this 
I draw the picture of a cocoon. Suddenly, through this, 
there bursts a magnificent butterfly (my wife*'., glitter- 
ing in a dazzling butterfly dress made with wings.’ 

“M. Herrmann relates that he began the study of the 
art very young. Indeed, he was in a manner born 
into tlie mystic world of illusions. ‘Come and see me in 
py 'Black Art/ urged the magician, ‘l have everything 
mysterious and dreadful. We have a devil on the stage. 
I cut off my wife’s head. I— in short, I raise the devil. 
Come and sec me. I am sure you will enjoy yourself/ 
And as the reporter left Herrmann was seen in his great 
feat of converting a cigarette into smoke.” 

Herrmann used to say that he lest $100,000 in his 
Broadway house. Herrmann had a theatre haif com- 
pleted in Brooklyn when a part of it collapsed. The 
place was never finished and die small fortune the mag- 
ician put into it v,?.s wiped away. The variety company 
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known as Herrmann’s Transatlantic Vaudeville Com- 
pany was his one paying venture during his managerial 
career, and even that afterwards went to pieces 
Herrmann was married in 1875 to Adelaide Sersey, 
an accomplished ballet dancer, who has added much 
beauty and grace to his entertainments. The Mayor of 
New York performed the marriage ceremony, and it is 
often related how the groom produced a roll of green- 
backs from his Honor’s sleeve to pay the wedding fee. 
He met Miss Sersey, for the first time, on an ocean 
steamer while corning to this country from England. 
There were no children bom of the union. Tire home 
of the couple was a fine old manor house on the dp or 
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Long Island Sound. On the spacious verandas of this 
residence the magician would sit during the summer and 
lazily whiff his cigarette, of which he was very fond. 
He certainly was the most prominent figure in his line 
in this country, and he looked the great necromancer that 
he was. The stores of his wonderful tricks performed 
at odd times and n lv. impromptu manner would fils 
volumes. Once, abvuc three years ago, the wizard was 
a guest at the Whitechapel Club, that rendezvous for 
Chicago Bohemians so well remembered for its strange 
doings. On the night in question a venerable Japan*? • 
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archbishop was also present. In the course of the even- 
ing Herrmann picked up a deck of card'’ and asket 
some cr.c to select one of the pasteboards. This was 
done and proved to be the seven spot of clubs. This 
was shown to the spectators, but not to the magician. 
The card was replaced in the deck, which was shuffled, 
and then scattered about the room. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Herrmann, “if one of you 
will kindly unlace the archbishop's shoe you will find 
,here the card which was drawn from the pack.” 

After a brief protest by the kind-faced ond gentle old 
man he unlaced the shoe and there, to the amazement of 
ail, was found the seven spot of clubs. The look of 
wonder on the face of the. old Japanese prelate afforded 
the wizard much pleasure. 

During the dinner he would insist upon being allowed 
tc poor out his own wine and would throw the bottles 
in the air and chuckle at the amazed expression on the 
waiters’ faces as the bottles disappeared in air. At the 
height of the fun he stooped forward and addressing 
Charles Perkins, president of the club, now dead, “My 
feet are getting cold,” he declared. “You’ve had my 
shoes long enough,” and he reached out his hand and 
removed his shoes from Perkins’ shirt front. It was 
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2 surprising thing. No one could conceive how he had 
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removed die shoes undetected, cr how he palmed them 

in taking them from Perkins. On another occasion, 
during a visit to this same club, Herrmann took two 
packs of cards, and putting them together, announced 
that he intended throwing one of the cards in such an 
accurate manner that it would stick under the woodwork 
lining the upper ceiling. The space into which the thin 
card must be thrown was almost invisible, and the dis- 
tance from where Herrmann stood was perhaps twenty 
feet. After exhausting every card in the two packs but 
one he glanced slyly about him, and then, by a quick, 
deft movement., lodged the card in the little crack, where 
it remaned unrl the club went out of existence. So 
startling were the performances to “Tom/' the chief col- 
ored waiter, * j it his dread of the magician became almost 
pitiful, and to the president he said at last: “Please, 
Mr. Perkins, do git somebody else to wait on dat man. 
I’se afeard cf him. Dat man’s kin to de devil.” Herr- 
mann saw Tom’s distress and gave him two silver dollars 
which the boy tremblingly took and gripped them very 
closely. “Now,”* said Herrmann, “wouldn’t you rather 
have four dollars than to have just two?” 
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“No, sah! no, sah! Dis is enough,” said Tom in much 

alarm. 

“Well I’ll make them four anyhow,” said Hcrrni: ri.. 
and when Tom opened his hand, sure enough he had 
four dollars instead cf two. But Tom went straight tc 
the cashier and got the dollars exchanged for four others 
that Herrmann had not manipulated. 

"I was afeard,” said Tom, "dat he might take er no- 
tion to change ’em into nickels er leather wads, er some- 
thin’ er r inker dat wnrn’t no ’count. An’ dem dollars 
didn't do me no good. I spent 'cm jis as quick cr- I 
could, lessen I mightn’t git a chance to spend ’em at all. : 

At the Chicago Press Club when visiting his news- 
paper friends there, Herrmann frequently changed water 
into wine to the great satisfaction cf those about him 
But he would sometimes change the wine into water and 
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that was no* considered so good a trick. Such feat. 

ns pulling live chickens, rabbits and guinea pigs out of 
ike pockets of his friends were of common occurrence 
with him. So, too, was the one of picking $20 gold 
pieces from the hat bands and shoe tops of his acquaint- 
ances, even while chatting socially on the streets. 

Remenvi, the great Hungarian violinist, was an in- 
timate friend of Herrmann, and the latter often had 
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much good natured fun at the expense of the celebrated 
fiddler. At Sr. Paul. Hcrrmanr dropped in on Rcmonyi 
just as the latter was about 10 p.i-lakc of his midnight 
lunch of limburgcr cheese, pumpernickel and apollinaris 
water. 

4 

“Had your luncheon yet?” asked the magician of 
his friend. 

“No, just going to order it.” 

“Well, never mind doing so. I've got everything 
a!! ready for you,” and without mere ado the magician 
pulled a large and odorous cheese from the coat tail 
pecker oi the violinist, a chunk cl pumpernickel bread 
from Remenyi’s breast pocket an . a bottle of appollin- 
aris from beneath his chair. 

Rcmcnyi fell to and was heartily enjoying the joke, 
as well as the repast, when he was visited by the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, who stated that the other 
guests objected to the herculean odor emitted by the 
cheese. 

“Oh, well, wc can fix that all right,” said Herrmann, 
and by a quick movement he abstracted from the tail 
pocket of the proprietor's coat a large bottle of cologne, 
which he uncorked and placed upon the table. 1 Jie 
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room was as fragrant as a flower garden within a few 
moments. 

Once, in the City of Mexico, he came upon a friend 
drinking a decoction of sherry and egg. 

“Here, take the mother of that egg along with the 
drink,” said the magician, who procured from some un- 
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known region a live chicken, which perched on the’ 
drinker’s shoulder. 

“How do you do those things?" was asked by a wit- 
nessed the trick. “Do you carry those chickens around 
with you?” 

“I do not carry them about with me, as you can see,” 
answered Herrmann, unbuttoning his coat and rolling 
up his sleeves. 

“You are the ones who do the carrying. Sec here,” 
and picking up his friends hat from an adjacent chair, 
he shook out a rabbit, which scampered away. Such 
impromptu tricks as this were Herrmann’s chief delight, 
and he was endowed with the grace that made him a 
friend to all men. His acquaintance extended to every 
class, and lie neve: fo; got a person once met. nor failed 
to recognize in the st-:ct or elsewhere the humblest of 
acquaintances. Ho was a remarkable raconteur, a con- 
tinual cigarette smoker, a brilliant conversationalist, and 
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wherever he might go, a marked personage because of 
the conspicuous Mcphistophclian appearance that, coup- 
led with undoubted abilities as an actor, was of ines- 
timable value in his professional work. 

A huge volume of entertaining stories might easily be 
written concerning his impromptu and private feats of 
conjuring and a few of them will be recounted here be- 
fore proceeding to some illustrations of his wonuertul 
performances on the stage. Herrmann being a man of 
great keenness with a full appreciation of the value of 
advertising, took care that the places he visited had 
reason to remember him. His tricks on citizens, ’.otcl 
clerks, policemen, and others wore always exploited n 
the newspapers, and as a boomer for himself he had 
few equals. His stories, however, had one merit which 
the yarns of the press agent of today seldom have. They 
were invariable accounts of something that had actu- 
ally happened. It wasn't necessary for Herrmann tc 
exploit fakes. He could make stories too easily him- 
self. AN he had to do was to walk into a barren n or 
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into a group of people on the street, ptay a trick on : 
body, and the story was made. But outside of bus ; r ess 
considerations Herrmann loved a joke for its own sake. 
He would frequently go out alone and spend hours in 
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localities where even his mephistopheliar. features were 
ret known, amusing the natives with the most a-ton- 
;shi;.g performances. 

Biil Nye, the humorist, once had a lot of fun with 
Hen maim. Nyc was traveling with James Whitcomb 
Riley at the time, and Herrmann was showing in the 
same town. They stopped at the same hotel and sat 
next to one another at the table. Herrmann didn’t 
know Nyc at all, and the humorist only knew the mag- 
ician by sight. In the middle of a meal, one night, Herr- 
in, un leaned over and separating the lettuce leaves on 
Nye’r plate, disclosed a large diamond ring there. 
“Der- me, how careless,” exclaimed Herrmann, expect- 
ing to sec Nyc start back in surprise. But Nye didn’t 
do a:./ such tiling. Coolly picking up the gem, he re- 
marked: 

“I’m always leaving things like that around. Here, 
waitress, here’s a little present for you,” and he handed 
it to the girl who was waiting on the table. Herrmann 
had to get the proprietor of the hotel out in the kitchen 
before he could get the stone back again, the girl ab- 
solutely refusing to give it tip. Herrmann always en- 
joyed telling the story on himself, and he and Nye were 
great friends up to the time of the latter’s death. 
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In March, 1804, Herrmann gave a. performance one 
Sunday evening, at the Tabor Opera House, Denver, 
for the special entertainment c? l.opis Morrisson, the 
actor. While the two had be.*n friends for 20 years 
they haa never seen each other on the stage. Herrmann 
agreedtoplay Sunday night for Morrisson if Morrisson 
would give ?. special Wednesday matinee for him in re- 
turn. The bargain was made. During Herrmann’s 
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performance he was astounded cn turning around to 
sceMr. Morrisson made up as Mephistcpheles standing 
in the centre of the stage. The applause was tremend- 
ous, Herrmann joining in the mirth occasioned by the 
bringing of the two famous Mephistos together. The 
curtain had to be rung down on account of the uproar. 

A favorite illusion of Herrmann’s was practiced while 
enjoying a social wine-glass with a friend. A health 
would be proposed, and just as the magician would lift 
his glass to his lips, both glass and wine would ab- 
solutely vanish, only to reappear again a moment later 
intact, to the great confusion of every observer. At 
street stands, he would buy apples or oranges and feign 
the most genuine surprise upon finding money inside 
the fruit. The story of Herrmann’s introduction to 
President Ulysses S. Grant is a familiar one, the magi- 
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cian promptly taking a bunch of cigars from the whisk- 
ers of the amazed President. Once Hcrrpiann was the 
guest of the Marquis of Acapuics. The Marquis had 
a taste for partridges, a weakness of which Hcrrmaim 
was aware, so when the conversation drifted around to 
edibles, the old nobleman began to rave about part- 
ridges and express a wish that he had provided some. 

“Oh, we’ll have some anyway,” said Herrmann. 

“I’d like to know where we'll get them,” said die 
nobleman with a laugh; “Uierc’s not such a thing in die 
house.” 

“Nothing easier,” said Ueiimann, rising and picking 
up a hat. “Just this way,” and he dug his hand in die 
hat and brought up a brace of fine birds. 

Adelina Patti, the famous prinxi donna, was a cordial 
friend and ardent admirer of Herrmann, and besides 
being sometimes her guest at Craig-y-Nos they often 
met in the world on their professional tours. Oucc in 
San Francisco, when Patti was taking her departure 
from that city, Herrmann was invited to a seat in her 
carriage while going over 011 the Oakland beat to take 
the East bound train. On board tlie boat, an incident 
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occurred that seemed to have been ready made for the 
magician’s advantage. Arditi, the composer, who was 
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Patti’s musical director, pokvd liis ncud inside the car- 
riage and said: 

“Surely, madame, you ought to be afraid to have that 
inan (pointing to Herrmann) so close to you. Why, he 
will purloin every valuable you have about you.” 

A triumphant light gleamed in the eye of the saturnine 
conjurer as lie smilingly retorted: 

“Madame, I am no thief; but Signor Arditi here is 
the pickpocket, and carries his plunder about with him.” 
Herrmann here quickly placed his hand i.i the lapels of 
Arditi’s coat and withdrew three gold watches, one after 
the other. The trick was done so suddenly and adroitly 
that the composer of “Il Bacio” was fairly dumb- 
founded and seemed extremely crestfallen. The con- 
jurer looked around with a triumphant smile, Mine. 
Patti screamed with laughter, and Nicolini almost 
choked tlw precious Ch«!vahua dog in his merriment. 
Then the assembled crowd gave a rear of applause, and 
Herrmann was the hero of the hour. 

It was a favorite game with Herrmann to surprise 
policemen, and, time and again, did he play tricks on 
bluecoats in many cities. One night, several winters 
ago, he got mixed up in a crowd which was watch- 
ing a street fakir in Union Square, New York. He 
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picked out as victims two young men who seemed to 
be together and were all eyes for the fakir and his wares. 
Then lie waited until a policeman came along and when 
the officer was close by he gently extracted a watch 
from the pocket of ci e of tiie young men, leaving the 
chain dangling from his vest. Having disposed of the 
watch as he saw fit, he reached over and gave the chain 
a yank. Then as the young man discovered his loss 
and looked up, Herrmann pretended to be very much 
confused and started tc edge away. Of cou rse the young 
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man grabbed him, and also, of course, the policeman 
placed the magician under arrest. That was part of 
Herrmann’s program, and he enjoyed the march to the 
station house immensely. Subsequent events showed 
that he was not idle during that time either. At the 
station house a formal charge was preferred against 
Herrmann by the man whose watch was missing. Herr- 
mann was searched from head to foot, but net a trace cf 
the watch was found. The owner of the watch declared 
most emphatically that he had seen Herrmann take his 
property, and he was equally sure that the thief had not 
had time to dispose cf it. Herrmann smiled at this last 
statement, and, addressing the Sergeant at the desk, 
said: 
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“ These men who accuse me seem to be very friendly 
with the policeman. Why, they have actually purloined 
his belongings! I will show the officer that these men 
are not what they pretend to be. Where is your badge 
officer?" The policeman looked down at his ccct, and 
sure enough his badge was gone. lie turned pale, for A 
is a serious thing for a policeman to lose his badge. 

"I will tell you where it is, officer,” went on Herr- 
mann. "This man who accuses me stole your badge. 

I saw him take it." 

"You’re a liar!” promptly exclaimed the complain- 
ant, but Herrmann only smiled and said: "Search him 
and see.” The policeman didn't have to search the 
youth. He began rummaging his own pockets and 
pretty seen, with a look of absolute amazement on his 
face, be hauled out the badge. 

“You see,” said Herrmann; “I told you so. And 
now, officer, see what else is gone. A man who’d steal 
a badge would take anything.” Holding on to the young 
man with one hand, the policeman began searching his 
pockets with the other. Suddenly he hit himself over the 
hip and exclaimed: 

“My pistol’s gone!” 
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*T suspected it,” said Herrmann; “the ether fellow’s 
get that. I’ll bet” 

They didn’t have to search the other fellow, either. 
Ke suddenly hauled the policeman’s pistol out of his 
pocket, looking as surprised as his friend had over the 
discovery cf the badge. 

“And new,” said Herrmann, “this watch business. 
Tliis man says the thief had nc time to dispose of it. You 
have searched me, now search the others.” The police- 
man searched both young men, but found no trace of 
the watch. . 

"Now search yourself,” said Herrmann, and when he 
insisted the officer did so and found the watch in his 
inside coat pocket 

“You see, sir,” exclaimed Herrmann, “I am the only 
honest man among them all.” 

“I see,” said the Sergeant, who had witnessed the 
searchings wiihout comment, “and I’d like your name.” 

“Herrmann, Alexander Herrmann,” said the ma- 
gician. “I’m an honest performer, and — ” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the Sergeant. “You did 
dus pretty well, Mr. Herrmann, but, in future, ycu’d 
better not joke with policemen. You may go.” And 
the magician walked out, leaving the Sergeant to etc- 
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plain matters to the astonished group he left behind. 
Herrmann has worked this trick with variations in a 
dozen different cities. Sometimes he did it for amuse- 
ment and sometimes for the advertisement he got cut of 
it, but always with remarkable effect 

Once in San Francisco, Herrmann’s attention was 
called to an habitue of the Palace Hotel who constantly 
carried about, concealed on his person, a savage bowie 
knife. The man had acquired the habit of feeling at 
short and regular intervals to ascertain it the knife was 
in its place. Herrmann abstracted it deftly from its 
sheath and almost immediately its owner noticed its loss. 
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He looked for it in vain, but casually glancing at a 
mirror saw the reflection of the keen blade sticking 
through his hat where Herrmann had placed it without 
being observed. 

Sometimes, as in the incident mentioned in which 
Bill Nye figured, the magician would get caught in his 
own trap. During an engagement at McVicker’s theatre 
in Chicago, some years ago, he entered the veteran man- 
ager’s office one clay, in a Jovial mood, and the two fell 
into a bantering conversation. Mr. McVickcr had a sil- 
vci Mexican piece of money lying on his desk. Taking it 
up, he handed it to Herrmann and said: “Here, let's see 
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what you can do with this.” Herrmann looked at it tor 
a moment, took it in his fingers, closed his hands, 
snapped his fingers, and opening it showed a $20.00 gold 
piece. “What’s the matter with that?” he asked. “Noth- 
ing, that’s capital,” said Mr. McVickcr, and grabbing 
the $20.00 gold piece he put it in his pocket and Herr- 
mann didn’t get it back cither. 

As a manipulator of cards in every way, except in 
gambling, Herrmann excelled, and even in that way, as 
has been shown, he could beat anybody playing if he re- 
sorted to his magic, but that he never did except for 
amusement, and then he would always return his win- 
nings. 

Speaking to a friend about his street tricks he said. 
“Few people have any idea how much fun a magician 
can have by the exercise of his art for his own amuse- 
ment, so let me tell you a true story of a harmless practi- 
cal joke it enabled me to play the other day. I was 
passing an itinerant vender of pre visions, — an aged col- 
ored woman, — when I stopped and inquired the price o: 
her eggs. 

“ ‘Two fo’ five,’ siic replied, ‘an’ 'ley’s good art* fresh, 
I tell yo’, honey, case I done biled ’em myself.’ 

, “Give me tw o ” I s aid, laying down a nickel Di . 'r V- 
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ing one of the hard boiled eggs with my penknife, I dis- 
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closed a new 25-oent piece. The eyes of the old negress 
and those of the two or three bystanders seemed starting 
from their sockets as I transferred the coin from the egg 
to my vest pocket Breaking open the second egg in 
the same way, I revealed a gold dollar nestling in each 
half of the hard boiled yellc. 

“I’ll take two more of those eggs,” I said, and again I 
found c-uarters and half dollars and transierred them to 
my poeuet as before. 

"Why, Auntie,” said I. “I like those eggs so much 
that I .'-•.ink I’ll take two or three dozen of them. What 
will you v.ll them to me for by the dozen?” 

“‘Bv de dozen 1 Fo’ dc good Lohd’s sake, honey t 
Why, you couldn't buy anodah ob dem eggs fo' all dc 
money yo’s got. I’se gv.-ine right home to smash all 
dem eggs, and ebery cent dcah is in dem done belongs 
to me!* And the last I saw of the good old sou! she was 
hasten ng to her home with an egg-basket on each arm, 
eager!-, intent upon smashing 'dem eggs/ and carrying 
in the bottom of one of those baskets, unawares, a bill 
which 1 had slipped into it, both a> a reward for the 
amusement she had unconsciously afforded me, and to 
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insure her against loss from the destruction of her 'hen 
fruit/ ” 

Now and then it pleased Herrmann to show up the 
falsity of alleged spiritualism, and the trickery resorted 
to by professional show “Mediums.” Illustrative o: this, 
he once appeared before a great audience of intelligent 
and critical people at the Academy of Music in New 
York, and at tire opening of the expose, said : 

“I recognize the fact that there are more things, in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in or.- philosophy, 
and on this occasion I do net propose to bt so imperti- 
nent as to denounce spiritualism as a creed But I hope 
to show how the tricksters of spiritualism impose upon 
the credulity of the public by their pretended perform- 
ance of miraculous things through spiritual aid/' 

He then began his work and his first mov e was to 
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expose spirit and slate writing. He got three men in 
the audience to writs three different sentences on a sheet 
Of paper and then had the writing reed out. They were: 
“Life is short and sweet,” “So is niy love;' and “When 
will the stock market go up?” The reading creried much 
merriment Obeying Herrmann's instrue’jcrs, one of 
the men tore the sheet in half and put one part in his 
pocket Another gentleman folded up the other [ration 
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and, sticking it in Herrmann’s wand, set it on fire. 
While it was burning a district messenger boy carr.e 
down the aisle with a mammoth envelope and handed it 
to Herrmann. It was addressed to Joseph J. O’Dono- 
hue. Hermann sent it into Mr. ©’Donohue’s box. 
Mr. O’Donohue tore it open and found another envelope 
addressed to Commodore Dickson. 

This was thrown back to the Commodore, and he in 
turn found a smaller envelope addressed to Judge Kil- 
breth. Judge Kilbreth tore open his envelope and got a 
tiny note addressed to Herrmann. Herrmann opened 
his epistle and brought out the identical piece ol paper 
that had apparently been burned up by cr*.c of .he men 
in the audience. The two parts were put together by 
Judge Kilbreth ar.d read aloud to the audience. 71k 
people present had followed the action of the conjurer 
closely and were amazed Herrmann, when the applause 
subsided, explained that he had substituted another piece 
of paper for the tom portion and had passed it, without 
being observed, to D’Alvini, who was his associate st 
the time. D’Alvir.i put it into the smallest envelope and 
that was in turn pih into the ethers and sent aiound to 
the messenger boy. 

Nod Herrmann produced two common slates, and, 
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after washing them with a sponge, tied them together 
with a rope, and had a man sitting beside Dr. Lawrence 
hold them over his head. Nine people in the audience 
were given slips of paper to write questions on, and 
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Herrmann promised to have a reply appear on the slates.- 

The slips of paper were folded up by the writers and 

dropped into a lint. A lady was invited to take one cf 

the slips out, and Judge Kilbreth read the question 

aloud. It was: “Who will be the next Democrat' 'c 

candidate for Governor of New York?” A jolly fcliow 

yelled out “Berry Wail,” and everybody laughed. Ti cn 

the Judge was handed the slates, and, untying them, 

read out the message written upon one. It was: “Let us 

say Grace for David B. Hill.” Herrmann explained 

that, instead of allowing the nine questions written by 

the people in the audience to go in the hat, he had 

• 

dropped in nine of his own. They all had the same 
question, and the lady could not help taking out the ;»ne 
lie wanted her to take. There had been a false flap on 
the lower slate, which he had dropped out when t*cy 
were being tied, and the answer was there before :lvj 
questions were written. Herrmann next had five men 
come on the stage and endeavor to hold down a fifty 
pound table upon v.hich he put his hand. One of the 
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men was a reporter. They struggled with the table, but 
it rose up nevertheless and whirled around till one of 
the five, a stout, gray-haired man, was sent sprawling on 
the floor. Then the professor explained that the man 
opposite him at the table was a confederate of his, and 
both of them had hooks up their sleeves. He showed 
the hook and lifted the 'able with it so easily that it 
locked 2S if there must be some hidden power. 

The second part of i'<: entertainment opened with a 
cabinet manifestation. A big black post was brought 
out, which had handcuffs on two sides and ropes at- 
tached to diem. The post was screwed to the bottom 
of the cabinet, and Mme. Herrmann was handcuffed to 
it and her arms tied and the knot sealed by another com- 
mittee of five. The committee were instructed to watch 
around the cabinet to see that there was no outside as- 
sistance, and then Herrmann drew the curtain over the 
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front of the cabinet. In an instant tambourines were 
played inside the csbhet and bells were Heard ringing. 
Within five seconds, r'errnw n drew back the curtain 
and the audience saw h;r u : fe still manacled and tied to 
the pest. The same thing was tried half a dozen times 
with similar results, sometimes the bells and tambourines 
flying out of the io? of the cabinet One o: the commi;- 
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tee asked to be allowed to go into the cabinet. Herr- 
mann acquiesced, but insisted upon blindfolding him. 
A moment later he came out of the cabinet head first 
minus his coat. The coat was around Mme Herrmann, 
her arms being in the sleeves, although her wrists were 
still handcuffed and tied to the post. The man looked 
red in the face and wanted his coat The curtain was 
drawn again end the coat came flying through the top 
of the cabinet Herrmann explained the trick a few 
minutes later, after having the committee examine the 
handcuffs and the seals, and having them vouch that the 
seals were exarriy as they were at first. Mmc. Herr- 
mann pressed a spring at the bottom of the post and the 
handcuffs came out of the post as nice as could be. T "tie 
spring was not noticeable to the naked eye. The man 
who went into the cabinet, Herrmann said, stepped on or 
touched an electric battery, and got such a shock that 
he hardly !::iew what he was doing. When he took his 
coat off M.iie. Herrmann put it on and replaced the 
handcuffs in the f/ost 

The third part was “The Black Art”, so we ! I known 
as part of Herrmann’s regular stage business. The ne- 
cromancer had hands, people, chairs and tables come 
out of the air and capped the climax by cutting his 
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wife’s head off. Then the devil came on and Herrmann 
fell afoul of him; three angels appeared from above in 
robes of snowy white, with beautiful wings. They came 
down and trod the stage, to the wonderment of the audi- 
ence. Part four, the denouement, was rather sensational. 
Dr. Lawrence, who was in a front scat in the orchestra. 


rose up and protested against the sacrilege several times, 
but was squelched by Herrmann with great regularity. 
It was in this scene that Herrmann promised to produce 
oil paintings, just as the notorious Mmc. Diss Debar 
pretended to obtain them from the spirit-world. A gen- 
tlemanintheaudiencecame on the stage aftera dozen or 
more had been invited, and was given by Her mann an 
apparently virgin canvas to hold over his head. The 
magician asked him if he was a Spiritualist. The gentle- 
man replied: 'Tm a certain kind oi a Spiritualist.” His 
florid complexion and carmine-hued proboscis bore tes- 
timony to the fact 

The orchestra played spirit music at: 1 Herrmann 
passed his hand over die canvas while the man had his 
back turned to the audience. He turned around and 
there was an oil painting on the canvas. Herrmann said 
he purchased the picture at Mmc. Dies Debar's studio 
himself and covered it over. The gentleman was next 
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given a 3x3 canvas to hold above his head, and Herr- 
mann turned him around. It was not ten seconds after 
the man put the canvas above his head when the audi- 
ence saw a fine oil painting of Dr. Wolf, the oil being 
still wet. This was accomplished by ie dropping of a 
panel, which consisted of a false canvas. Another pic- 
ture was produced by Herrmann in full view of the 
audience by removing the preparation of China white 
by rubbing his hands over and rolling it up into a ball 
and slipping it up his sleeve. Dr. Lawrence got up and 
howled. Herrmann came down to him and said: “Doc- 
tor, you know how it’s done better than I do. Here are 
the pictures just as Mne. Diss Debar produced them. 

I am doing this to show the public how a man can be 
swindled through tins trick. If I can’t do by trickery 
what you claim to do by spirit power I’ll retire from the 
business." 

Herrmann then said that to show the people dial oil 
paintings could be -roduced legitimately within fifteen 
minutes. Matt Morgan Lad volunteered to paint the por- 
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trait of any one in the audience within that time. After 
introducing Mr. Morgan, lie asked who wanted to sit 
for his portrait. The gay boys in the audience howled 
for Berry Wall, while voices from the gallery demanded 
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Mrs. McGuinness’s pig and oilier pleasant pictures. The 
bulk of the audience shouted ''Grover Cleveland*' and 
"Our Next President.” Finally Richard H. Ncwcombe. 
who was in Use box nearest Mr. Morgan, consented to 
sit for his picture, and the artist went to work. In a 
little more than thirteen minutes the canvas bore a fine 
picture of the lawyer in oil. In many respects it was 
superior to the spook pictures in the Marsh collcc’ion. 

While Mr. Morgan was at work Herrmann was ex- 
plaining how the spirit pictures are produced, o w ind 
up the show, Herrmann said he would bring out a few 
spirits of his own. The house was darkened and the 
spirits appeared. Some played musical instruments, 
while others talked to friends they had left on earth. 
The orchestra played “Johnny Get Your Gun,” ar.d one 
of the male spirits danced to the tunc. The sight of the 
alleged spark dancing around, wobbling its head and 
going through all sorts of contortions in company with 
the music set the audience wild. The lights bei g again 
turned on, Herrmann said he hoped he had rff ended 
no one by what he had done, and, on the coni; ary, he 
believed he was doing his duty as an American citizen 
in exposing these frauds. He was cheered io the echo. 

Notwithstanding that Herrmann was o' foreign birth 
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and education and was much in other lands at intervals 
during his entire life, he was very enthusiastic in his 
Americanism. He had an education of excellent breadth 
and was a most proficient linguist He was highly 
versed in physics and in chemistry. He was also a Free 
Mason of high rank and a member of the Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks as well as of several other 
fraternal associations. Making fortunes easily, he spent 
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money lavishly and much more for the pleasure of others 
than himself. While on its tour, the itinerant Herrmann 
family consisted of Madame, Monsieur the Occult, and 
Fidget the impossible, the latter member being a shiv- 
ery Dr.ndie Dinmont dog of impressionistic proportions 
and scattered nervous forces. At home, there was more 
of the curious family, including bow-legged ducks, blue 
monkeys, strutting pigeons, ambling geese and birds 
of strange feather "on speaking terms with cats of 
haughty mien. Mme. Herrmann always traveled with 
her husband and she was with him at the time of hia 
dc;.-h. The two appeared on the stage together, — Herr- 
mann, as the master of magic, the inscrutable Mcphisto, 
weird and uncanny, while his wife, with her fresh 
beauty, served as a foil to’ her husband’s supernatural 
appearance. At a wave from her husband's hand, or a 
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shot from his pistol, she disappeared and reappeared in 
the most unexpected places and the two were the 
wonder and delight of the rising generation as well as 
of the older theatre patrons. There arc probably but few 
men who have been on the stage during this generation 
who have been more talked about than lias Herrmann. 
Siories of every improbable sort were circulated about 
his prowess and the practical jokes he had played on 
every one, from the late Czar of Russia to the gambling 
shark that infests the railroad trains. And no one who 
lias ever attended one of Herrmann's entertainments and 
watched things vanish and spring from nothing ever 
thought of doubting the most improvable of these anec- 
dotes. Herrmann was particularly fond of children and 
his entertainments were never complete without some 
trick or illusion intended particularly to mystify and 
amuse the youngsters in the audience. He loved to go to 
public institutions where children were cared for and 
to give impromptu entertainments for t'ncir pleasure, 
showering among them sweetmeats I;' the tricks with 
which he astonished and delighted them. 

Herrmann made his last public appearance in Roc a- 
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ester and spent there the last day of his life, Wednesday, 
December 10, 1896. This last engagement of the wizard 
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was marked by deeds of kindness and charity on his part 
that his sudden death made conspicuous. Arriving there 
Thursday afternoon, his first act was to pay a visit to 
the State Industrial School and to give an entertainment 
to the young inmates. He was not content to do “a few 
sleight-of-hand tricks,” as the superintendent suggested, 
but insisted upon sending to the theatre for his appara- 
tus and giving a really first-rate entertainment He 
closed it by inviting the boys and girls to attend his 
Wednesday matinee. Considering the number of the 
guests and the size of Herrmann’s Rochester audience, 
this was no inexpensive kindness. Naturally this visit 
and invitation were great events in the s bool, and made 
the magician the hero of the inmates. When the news of 
his sudden death reached Rochester Thursday afternoon 
there were no more sincere mourners than the young- 
sters of the State Industrial School. The morning exer- 
cises Friday were turned into a sort of impromptu me- 
morial service for one whom all th: children thought 
of as a good friend of theirs. 

Wednesday afternoon Herrmann supplemented this 
act of kin ness by another. An unsuccessful attempt to 
revive "Our American Cousin” had been made by a 
traveling company at one of the local theatres. The en- 
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gagement was a "frost,” and several members of the com- 
pany were stranded without a cent to pay their hotel 
bills or their fares home. Herrmann happened to hear 
of their straits, and, without solicitation, paid the bills 
of the whole party, provided them with railway tickets 
and pocket money, and sail them on their way rejoicing. 
Tin's was done without any ostentation, and it became 
known to the public by siieer accident. The two inci- 
dents made a strong impression on the public mind and 
a local newspaper voiced the sentiment in 2 n editorial 
remark iliac ::o man could make a much better record for 
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his last day on earth than that made by the good-hearted 
wizard who had given his final hours of life to visiting 
those who were in prison, comforting those who were in 
affliction and helping the helpless. On the evening of 
his last day Herrmann attended, after his performance a! 
the Lyceum theatre, Rochester, a banquet tendered him 
by the Gene -cc Valley Club. lie was in high spirits and 
entertained I is friends until a late hour with his anec 
dotes and tricks A party accompanied him to his car 
and saw him s.art on his journey to Bradford, Pa., 
where he was to have appeared the following night. In 
the morning, however, an attendant found him ill in his 
stateroom of the private car. Assistance v;as summoned 
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and physicians were telegraphed to meet the train at 
Salamanca, but Alexander Herrmann was dead when 
that city was reached. His last words were addressed to 
Mmc. Herrmann. 

"I guess that I’m not to get over this,” he said. Take 
the company back to New York. Be sure about that." 

The body was taken to New York city and on Sunday 
day, December 20, the funeral services were held at the 
Masonic Temple in the presence of an immense gather- 
ing of friends and admirers. Rabbi Silverman, of the 
Temple Emanu El, made an address, and nu sonic exer- 
cises were performed by Munn Lodge, cf which the dead 
magician was a member. Sittings were rcsenvl for the 
Lambs, the Elks, the Phoenix Gub, and other organiza- 
tions with which Herrmann was affiliated. The pall bear- 
ers were Jacob Hess, Henry Dazian, Diaries Henry But- 
ler, Maurice Grau, Samuel Carpenter, Henry Rosener, 
Michael Coleman, Charles C. Delmonico, Prank W. 
Sanger, A1 Hayman, William H. Crane, Julius Cahn 
and James H. Meade. The ushers were D. H. Schuh- 
mann, H. A. Rock wood, Jacob Nunnr.rnac-er. Harry 
Mann, Thomas Shea, T. Charles Davis, Fred C. Whit- 
ney, Andrew A. McCormick, Max HSrsch, Henry E» 
Drxcy, Joseph E. Brooks. Will 71. McConnell. Louis 
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Aldrich and Fred Rullmann. The interment was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

There was a strange fascination in the personality of 
Herrmann, a certain magnetism that impressed r.ot only 
his audiences but these with whom he came into contact 
socially. Much of his success was due to this unusual 
endowment, in addition ?o which he was gifted with an 
absolute genius for the magic art. 

In nearly every gre it city of the civilized world Herr- 
mann had a host of personal friends who deeply 
mourned him and who will sorrowfully miss his annual 
visits, and the breeze 1 of good humor that came with 
him, one of the greatest of mortal magicians, who has 
gone to solve the mysteries of the Life Beyond. 

CHAPTER XIL 
HERRMANN'S SECRETS. 

Alexander Herrmann, in his tricks, looked the typical 
Mephistophclcs. Instead of the usual evening dress 
adopted by the majority of modern conjurers, he always 
appeared in court dress, with knee breeches, low waist- 
coat and court slippers. The conjurer's coat is provided 
with two special pockets placed in the skirts of the coat 
and \nown as "profondcs.” He also has two small 
pockets ("pochettes") in his trousers near the hips. In 
the upper part of the coat, in each side, is a pocket cut 
down perpendicularly. These are called "loading" 
pockets. This constitutes the details of the performer's 
dress. As an invaluable assistant, he carries a iittie wand 
in his hand. 

Let us look for a moment at his stage, the setting ox 
wi ich consists of a handsomely ornamented center table, 
with two neat side tables and usually a couple c: chairs. 
Each of these little tables has a small shelf behind it and 
contains traps in the table top through which any small 
object can be caused to vanish. 
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If the reader desires to emulate Herrmann in some of 
his best tricks he must be able to palm a coin or small 
object or force a person to draw any card he desires to 
have drawn from the pack. If unable to do the latter, 
he must resort to prepared packs of cards, generally 
called "forcers”, which contain either all one kind of 
cards cr are divided into three, four or five sets of five, 
eight cr ten eards each. In using cards such as these, 
of course the performer will make sure that the persons 
drawing the cards will select the card intended for them. 
If it is necessary to give these <ards for examination, 
they can be easily exchanged for another pack of the 
same kind. 

I will now proceed to give. 5:; detail, a description of 
the most famous tricks performed by Alexander Herr- 
mann, with all such indications that will allow anyone to 
successfully perform them— after sufficient practice and 
with the necessary paraphernalia. 

No. 1. Herrmann’s Dost Handkerchief Trick. 

One of Herrmann’s favorite rucks he often called 
“The Transformed Handkerchief’ and sometimes "Lc 
Mouchoir Serpent” from a fancied resemblance to a 

BEST HANDKERCHIEF TRICK, 
snake which the handkerchief is made to take at one 
stage of the trick. The performer comes forward and 
requests the lean of a lady’s handkerchief. While one is 
being produced, he brings out a lemon from some spec- 
tator’s beard or hair, which he tosses across the stage to 
his assistant. He held this lemon palmed in his hand as 
he came forward. The inside of the lemon had been 
scooped out and then a duplicate or rather a dummy 
handkerchief had been placed inside of it. Of course 
this lemon is never given for examination. As he turns 
to less it to his assistant he takes a little bundle of small 
pieces e: cambric, each piece about four niches square, 
from one of iris numerous pockets. He conceals these 
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pieces in his hand, and taking the borrowed handker- 
chief, he rolls it up into a ball between his hands and 
apparently hands it to someone to hold (in reality he sub- 
stitutes the pieces of cambric). Ke turns and takes a 
step or two towards his table, meanwhile slipping the 
borrowed handkerchief into another pocket. Then sud- 
denly turning to the person, exclaims: “My dear sir, 
what are you doing ? I never told you to do that. You 
arc ruining the handl.ci chief.” The innocent assistant 
look.- up in amassment and is told to open his hand and 
the handkerchief, and, to his astonishment, he finds the 
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handkerchief in pieces. After tantalizing him for a few 
moments, the performer takes the pieces back, rolls them 
together in his hands, drops one on the floor, and in the 
act of stooping down to pick it up, exchanges the little 
pieces in his pocket or under his vest for a long piece 
of cambric about four or five feet long, rolled into a small 
roll, which he now hands to the gentleman to hold, tell- 
ing him to rub his hands together gently and “tin t sew 
the pieces together.’' But the person no sooner starts to 
do this than the performer says: “Stop, stop; .'X that 
way. You will spoil it all. You are making matters 
worse. Now open it again.” He does so and fi ads it in 
a long strip. The performer takes this and offers it to 
the owner of the handkerchief, who naturally refuses to 
accept it in this condition. He then loads the long strip 
into his pistol, or ratltcr blunderbuss, and looking 
around for a target, spies the lemon and shoots at that. 
Taking a knife, he picks up the lemon and cuts all 
around it, throwing tiie rind carelessly on the boor, and 
takes the handkerchief from the lemon which is sup- 
posed to be the original one. He offers this to the .Ay, 
but stops ‘and says: “Ah! excuse me, madam, you pre- 
fer a little scent on it; I have some here." Stepping to 
his table he picks up a plate and a small sccifi bottle. 

*22 BEST HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. 

He puts the plate on a little stand near the footlights and 
drops the dummy handkerchief on it. Then, while fac- 
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ing the audience, he pours some scent on it, and as soon 
as he does so, his assistant, who has a lighted candle in 
his hand, sets fire to the handkerchief which blazes up 
brightly at cncc, the blue flame showing the scent was 
alcohol. Now arises a make-believe quarrel between 
the conjurer 2 nd his assistant for such stupidity. Finally 
he offers the handkerchief in this condition to the owner 
who, of course, refuses to accept it. He then usually 
says: “Well, I will wrap it up in paper for you.” He 
steps one side or to the tabic and gets two pieces of 
paper. Taking the ashes from the plate he rolls them up 
in the papers, which lie hursts open at almost the same 
instant, and inside finds the original ’kerchief unin- 
jured’, which is at cnee returned to the owner, the ashes 
having vanished. These papers are prepared like a bag, 
one cf them consisting of a double paper pasted togtthcr 
like a bag around three of its sides only. In this bag 
or sack thus .t rmed lire professor places the original 
handkerchief winch he took from his pocket as he 
stepped to the table or behind the scenes for the paper. 
The handkerchief thus lies between two thicknesses of 
paper and when this is rolled up and torn open from the 
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outside the 'kerchief may be removed without disturb- 
ing the ashes of the duplicate one which remain inside 
the paper. This was one of Herrmann’s best tricks, as 
it displayed his skill in palming to the greatest advan- 
tage. There arc very few amateurs who care to attempt 
this trick, as i; requires more sleight-of-hand ability 
tlian the majority of them possess. 

No. 2. Handkerchief Produced from Dare Hands 
and then Caused to Vanish. 

This is the latest trick in the manipulation of hand- 
kerchiefs and is now used by nearly all conjurers. It 
consists principally of an imitation finger which is hol- 
low, made of brass in the shape of a finger and painted 
flesh color. The brass on the upper and lower side at 
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the lower end, extends out a little to enable the finger to 
be placed in between two of the other fingers of either 
hand and remain in that position. In performing this 
trick three silk handkerchiefs of different tolors arc used, 
usually reel, white and blue; also a large white linen 
handkerchief, and what is known as a 'handkerchief 
vanishcr.” This handkerchief var.isher is a small tin 
or brass tube, about 1 inch in diameter and about 2 
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inches long. One end is closed in conical shape with a 
small hole through this end. An elastic cord is passed 
through this hole and the end remaining on the inside of 
the tube is tied in a big knot to prevent the elastic from 
slipping through the tube. This clastic is from 10 to 12 
inches long. The other end is attached to the back of 
the conjuror’s vest near the collar, and the tube is then 
brought around and placed upright in the right vest 
pocket. Some performers pref.-r to have the clastic cord 
conic* down the right sleeve and of such length that the 
little tube is about two or three inches inside the mouth 
of the ccat sleeve. When concealed there the perfornr.r 
can reach it with his fingers by resting his hand upon 
his hip, which will bring the vanishcr down to his finger 
tips where he can take hold of it without its being no- 
ticed. 

A further preparation consists in having an opening in 
the outside scam of the trousers on the right leg about 
half way between the hip and knee. In this opening is 
fastened a small pocket. A small black button is i> 
tached to two of the handkerchiefs by a short piece c-f 
black thread. These two handkerchiefs arc then rolled 
up and inserted in this small pocket in such a way that 
the small button hangs down outside the pocket. T here 
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is another pocket, exactly the same, in the left trouser 
leg. In this pocket three duplicate silk handkerchiefs 
of the same color are placed. These are all tied together 
with a piece of thread, in a little ball, and a small button 
is attached to this. When ready to commence the trick. 


turn up the sleeves and then place the false or imitation 
finger between the middle fingers cf the right hand. In 
this finger you must have previously inserted one of the 
silk handkerchiefs. Now begin gesticulating, moving the 
hands about easily and *.arelessly and the additional fin- 
ger will nert be noticed. Show there is nothing in tbo 
hands,displaying back and front of each hand.andtl.cn 
place them together with the back of the left hand to- 
wards the audience. This hides the imitation finger 
which you now reverse and slowly produce from ir the 
handkerchief. Lay this handkerchief on the back of a 
chair, and as you do so, drop the finger on a little .shelf 
attached to the back of the chair. Now take up thewhitc 
handkerchief, wave it i: front of you, and as your hands 
pass by the little button attached to the handkerchief i.i 
the trousers, take hold <-f it and pull it out, at the same 
time twisting this bundle o* handkerchiefs up inside the 
white handkerchief which you slowly unroll, producing 
the silk handkerchiefs from it. Now to cause those to 
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vanish, roll them up, one at a time, and either drop them 
on the shelf o( the table as you pick up your wand, or 
get down the vanishcr into your hand, that is concealed 
in your sleeve, and holding it between the hands, stand- 
ing sideways to the audience, work the handkerchiefs 
up into it slowly, and, at the proper time, let go of it and 
it will fly up the sleeve or in under your coat without 
the spectators being able to sec it. Call attention to the 
disappearance of the handkerchiefs and stale you will 
reproduce them. Shaking the large handkerchief out, 
you catch hold of the button hanging outside the little 
pocket in the left trouser leg. Pull this out under cover 
iu the white handkerchief and wrap the bundle thus pro- 
duced in the white handkerchief the same as you did be- 
fore, which you soon unroll, showing tha i you have re- 
produced them all after they had v«ni lied. 

Ko. 3. The Vanishing HandkorcbieL 
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To cause any handkerchief to disappear while it is 
held in the hand is a very interesting trick and is used by 
many modern professionals. Among those who prob- 
ably used tricks of this kind the most arc Prof. Buatier, 
tiie Hungarian conjurer, who appeared in New York 
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City some time ago, and the American conjurer. Prof. 
Harry Kellar. Herrmann was also an expert at 
it. The apparatus used in this performance is 
either a small metal cup somewhat like an egg in 

shape and about one inch long 
and f inch * n diameter, with 
one end of it cut off; or a little 
cloth sack or bag can be used 
no. v. THE VAN1SIIKR. instca j G f t | ic mc tal cup. If the 

latter is used it must be painted flesh color which should 
also be the color of the sack or bag. Through the sides 
near the opening arc two small holes through which is 
•>asM-d.»vr:ythin piece of copper wire or a vcryfincsilk 
thread, or what is still Lett*, a piece of very *Jt » fine 
catgut, the ends of which arc fastened together on the 
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be empty (Fig. 8) 





PIC. 8. THE VANISHING HANDKERCHIEF. 

No person would imagine for a moment tliat the 
handkerchief is hanging from the left thumb on the back 
of the hand. At the proper time this is allowed to drop 
off into any suitable receptacle, unseen by the audience, 
and a duplicate handkerchief can be made to appear in 
seme other place, thus making it sccra as though you 
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had with bare hands caused the handkerchief to vanish, 
only to make it rc-appcar somewhere else. 

No. 4 . TLo Cclor Chunking Handkerchief. 


inside of the cup or sack, leaving a loop about two inches 
long on the outside (Fig. 7). Slipping llic thumb of the 
left hand through the loop thus made you can hold the 
cup or sack in the palm of the land. Use a handkerchief 
about 12 or 15 inches square, and holding one corner be- 
tween the palms of the hands, allow the balance of the 
handkerchief (o hang over the hand. Moving tin: lands 
upward and downward yon, in the meantime, push the 
handk erchief into this little cup. V/hen it is all pushed 
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in, turn your right side to the audience and with the 
right hand work the cup over onto the back of the left 
hand where it will hang down suspended by the loop 
over the thumb and be invisible to the a..dierce, the 
right hand concealing the appearance of it behind the 
back of the left hand. When it is hanging on the back 
of it, however, exhibit both palms outward, without 
lowering them to the audience, and they will appear tc 


To make a handkirchief change color while passing 
through the hand is another pretty handkerchief trick 
and one that is not known to many professionals al- 
though it is by no means new. 

The apparatus used is somewhat similar to that des- 
cribed ir. the last trick. A small pink silk sack is used 
uid the edges of 1 gummed around the sides cf a small 
hcJIcv/ cylinder, something like a tiny barrel, in such a 


handkerchiefs are necessary, one blue and one red. Be- 
fore introducing the trick one of the handkerchiefs is 
rolled up and put into the little sack inside the cup, but 
a loose comer cf the handkerchief is left out. As you 
are about ready to introduce the trick the little barrel is 
palmed, with the handkerchief concealed in it, and tak- 
ing the other colored handkerchie f in year hand, and 


1r.3nr.er that the cuter or full end of the sack can be 
pushed into the ba-rel or cut again. Two small silk 
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shaking it out to shew the audience there is nothing pe- 
culiar about it, you state it wii! change into any color 

r-o COLOR CHANGING HANDKERCHIEF. 

they may mention. Of course several prominent colors 
will be named and you must make the selection yourself. 
Placing the ' *0 hands together with the visible hand- 
kerchief hang’ )g over them as in the preceding trick, 
you work the arms up and down, gradually pushing the 
handkerchief ii. at die top oi the little barrel with the left 
thumb, and with the right thumb bent under you grad- 
ually work out the corresponding portion of the other 
handkerchief. Hence it appears to the audience that as 
the one handkerchief disappears in at the top ct the 
hands it comes out below of a different color. Con- 
tinue this motion until the first handkerchief is safely 
pushed into the bag of the little barrel, which, when fully 
in assists the withdrawal of the other handkerchief, and 
seizing it with .he left hand yon pull it out entirely away 
from the right, at the same time palming the little barrel 
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his har.es from above. Simultaneously, however, the 
fabric re-appears hanging down beneath the hands, but 
it has changed color, being now a lively green. The 
hands are opened and found otherwise empty. 

The trick is effected by the aid of a special piece of 
apparatus, consisting of a thin tube of thin brass, ja- 
panned black, two inches in length and one quarter in 
diameter (Fig. 0). It is open at each end and is pivoted 
at tl»c center between the arms of a wire fork, so that 
either end can be turned outward at pleasure. Inside 
this is adapted a little black silk bag, of the same diam- 
eter as the tube, but only half its depth. The edges 
cf this bag are attached to the center of the tube so that 
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its closed end can be pushed to either end of the tube at 

pleasure. 

The fork is attached to a piece of elastic ccrd of such 
:t length that when the opposite end is looped over the 
pirfcimcr’s rear trouser button on the right side, the 


with the other handkerchief in the right hand, and as 
the opportunity offers, dropping it into your pocket 
The audience will marvel how in simply pushing the 
handkerchief down through the hands it changes color. 
The main point of this trick is to draw the one out from 
below just as fast as you cause the one at the top to dis- 
appear; practicing two or three times will regulate this 
exactly. 

METHOD OF CHANGING COLOR. X31 

No. 5. Another Method of Making a Silk Hand- 
kerchief Change Color. 

This is also a very neat trick and necessities two 



tube can just be brought out 
(but no more) through the left 
armhole of the vest. In order 
that it may be readily and se- 
cretly get-at-able when re- 
quired, an ordinary dress hook 
should be sewed point down- 
wards to the lower edge of the 
vest, on the left side, just where 
2 cloth front joins the cotton 
back. The tube being drawn 
down, and the cord slipped 
under the hook; the “fake” 


pieces of apparatus. 


is instantly get-at-able, while the downward pressure at 


Taking up one of the red silk handkerchief previ- cnce releases it and leaves it free (but for the pull cf the 
ouslv produced, the performer remarks that for his pan elastic) in the hand that graops it. It is prepared fer 
he prefers green and that lie will try to change it to that the trick by pushing a green silk handkerchief into one 
color. Taking it by one corner between his hands, the ent j > which we will call “b”, of the tube, hereby forcing 
remainder i nging down over his fingers, he waves the the little bag t o the opposite end, which we will call “c.” 
haii.ii-.vrrbi--: about, gradually drawing u p the slack into! 
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The tube is then reversed so that the end “c” is outer- 
most, and lastly, the cord is hitched under the little hook. 

When he desires to show the trick, the performer, as 
he picks up the visible handkerchief frorr the table with 
his right hand, gets the tube into the opposite hand. 
Then standing with his left side to the spectators, in 
which position the elastic is hidden frcr:.> view by the 
arm, he begins to work the visible handkerchief into the 
end of the tube. This forces out the green one from the 
opposite end, changing, apparently, the one into the 
ether. When the red handkerchief is fairly housed and 
the green one fully produced, he makes a slight forward 
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laid over it, with its center just over the opening of the 
ball. A circular rubbing movement of the opposite 
hand upon this part of the handkerchief causes it to 
work itself gradually into the ball, the center going in 
first, and the comers being the last to disappear. When 
the last corner has found its way inside, the hands are 
ope red, and the ball is exhibited in the right hand, the 
opening being next the palm, and therefore invisible. 

To give a proper finish to the trick the operator 
should be provided with a duplicate ball, similar in ap- 
pearance, but solid. This should be hidden under the 
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vest, or in a convenient pocket. While the eyes of the 


movement of the hands, and at the same time releases 
the tube which instantly flies, drawn by the elastic, under 
the coat and uo to the armpit. 


SJo. •£. Ch.ins'ta'j a Handkerchief Into a Billiard 

Ball. 


There sjc several ways of changing a handkerchief 
into a billiard ball, but the following is probably one cf 
the best, and Herrmann used it most cleverly. 

Remarking confidentially to his audience that the 
worst of the magical handkerchiefs is that under the 
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slightest friction they turn into something else, he took 
one of them, (a red one preferred) spread it over the 
palm of the left hand, and rubbed its center with a cir- 
cular movement with the palm of the right hand. 
After a few moments the handkerchief disappeared 
and in its place was seen a fair-sized billiard ball, red, 
of course, to correspond with the color of the handker- 
chief. 

The secret here lies mainly in the billiard ball, which 
is hollow, with an opening about an inch in diameter, 
or a little more, in one of its sides. This ball, placed be- 
fore; and in a convenient pocket, or elsewhere liandy, is 
secret?:' gotten into the left hand, and the handkerchief 


company are all drawn to the ball just produced in the 
right hand, it is an easy matter to get this ball secretly 
into the left hand. The performer now makes the 
movement oi transferring the ball shown to the left 
hand, but in reality palms it in the right, and shows the 
one already in the left hand, which is then handed for 
examination. 

If the performer considers this iasl achievement be- 
yond his powers, his l>est plan is to price the ball just 
shown at once on the table (hole downwards or to the 
rear) and proceed briskly to some other 'cat. 

% 

l.'o. T. Making a Solid Billiard Bull Vanish from 

a Glass of Water. 

This is a very neat addition to all Billiard Ball tricks 
and has been known for some time tc but few profes- 
sionals 

The solid ball last shown may be used for the purpose 
of another very effective trick. The additional apparatus 
consists (B ig. 10) of a dear glass-shell exactly covering 
one half -f the ball, and a tumbler with or without 2 
foot, but of such size and sh ape as to accommodate the 
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ball comfortably in its lower portion. The performer 
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plains to the company that this ball, though apparently 

solid, is not so in reality, being in fact merely a silk 
handkerchief materialized into that form. To show how 
unsubstantial it really is, he proposes to p .ace ii I*: a 
glass of water, when it will be found to disappear. He 
fills the glass two-thirds full accordingly, ana lisv e s it 
standing on the table. As it will be necessary to cover it 
for a moment, he asks the loan of a lady’s handkerchief. 
While this is being procured he takes the opportunity 
to slip the glass shell (which may be “vested," as already 
described) over the bail. The shell, being transparent, 
shows the color of the ball through it and is not notice- 
able at a very short distance. When the handkerchiJ is 
handed to him he throws it over the ball, which must 
have the shell uppermost, and then, with the opposite 
hand, takes hold of (apparently) the ball through the 
handkerchief. As a matter of fact, however, he lifts the 
glass si ell only within the handkerchief, the bail itcelf 
remaining, unknown to the spectators, in the hand 
which first held it, end being dropped into a pocket at 
the first opportunity. Meanwhile, the handkerchief 
drapes itself around the glass shell, looking exactly to 
the eye as if the ball was still beneath it. Molding it b 
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necessary, its mere disappearance ly ing a sufficiently 
effective termination to the trick. 


X®. R. The Multiplying- Billiard Balls. 


VANISHING BILLIARD BALL I $7 

this fashion, the performer brings the handkerchief over 

the glass, and drops the supposed ball into the water. 
All, as they believe, hear it fall in, but what really falls 

in is of course merely the glass shell, which, as soon as 

it reaches the bottom, turns over, and adapts its own 
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convexity to the concavity of the tumbler. In this condi- 
tion it is quite invisible, being disguised by the pattern 
on the tumbler. Tlie handkerchief being now removed 
the ball is found to have vanished. 

If the performer has any knowledge of skight of hand, 
he may proceed to produce the iost bail (which in that 
case he retains palmed in the hand) from a lady's muff or 
a gentleman’s beard. This is, however, by no means 


During the last few years rrickft with billiard balk 
have become quite popular with the majority of con- 
jurers and especially so with amateurs. 

The balls made for the purpose usually go in sets 
consisting of one solid ball and two half shells of zinc or 
brass, enameled like ivory, which arc- hinged together on 
one side. These hollow hemispheres fold over arid in- 
close the solid ball: hence, according to the position in 
which it is held in the hand the operator can show one, 
two or three balls, i. e.. the wo shells are shown to the 
audience wit h the rounded side towards them. With only 
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ordinary skill it is easy to show first one ball, then two, 
— the two half shells, — then three, — the two half shells 
and the solid ball. Letting the top solid ball fall behind 
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the shells, a change is made from three to two, and clos- 
ing fhe shell, which is from two to one, or an instant 
change can be made of from three to one by letting die 
solid ball fall behind the half shells which are immedi- 
ately closed over it. 

A marked Improvement in billiard belt tricks is that ot 
making them apparently change color at will. This is 
known as 

3 ?o. The Ohamoleon Billiard Ball. 

Have three balls, one red and one parti-colorcd. 
These parti- colored balls are made with a groove around 
the center of each, for the thumb and forefinger to fit its, 
and each side of different color. Have one of the parti- 
coloredballr.inoneofthe “profondcs” pockets. Ilavcthc 
Oliver one filmed in the right hand, one half of this ball 
being red. Pass the solid red ball for examination, and as 
you take it b.’C-- in the left band from the audience you 
bring up the right hand which contains the parti-col- 
©red ball. Place this ball in the kft Isaml, which yon 
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close very quickly, and at the same time pass the hand 
containing the red ball into your pocket, of course leav- 
ing the ball there. Nov/ bring the hand cut of the 
pocket quickly as if desirous of having them see you 
make this motion, saying at the same time: "Ladies 

and gentlemen, I shall now command the ball to ” 

Stop and look around and say: “I beg pardon, I 
thought some gentleman said I put the ball in my 
pocket. Now I assure you such is not the case as you 
all observe the ball is still here.” Then you hold the 
ball in your hand, inclosed by the thumb and forefinge* 
in such a manner that the audience secs only the red 

side. Continuing so "I can assure you, ladies and 

gentlemen, I have no intention of making it vanish. I 
was merely about to command the ball to change its 
color, and, like the chameleon, take a fresh one.” As ycu 
are talking thus you turn the ball around in your hand 
as you rub it with your fingers. TT.cn show the ether 
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side which they see is of a different color, and while 
their attention is attracted by this change in color, you 
have an opportunity to get the sccoi-u parti-colored bai- 
from your prc'onde, with which yet; now make u skill- 
ful substitution of the balls while pretending to vub them 
very hard, placing the ball just used in your 51 Reside 

SAMUELS* CHAMELEON BILLIARD BALL. yn 
pocket, then showing one-half of the third brill which 
you again cause to change color by turning i'r r-OV.nd Li 
your hands as above mentioned. 

lio. 20. Samuel*^ Improved Chameleon 

Ball. 

• 

A valuable improvement in Chameleon Billiard Bails 
was brought out some time ago by Prof. Samuels, a 
very skillful si right of hand performer. Anyone with a 
fancy for trlclcs 0; this kind car: easily prqrare ihis and 
become expc :* with c dy ? ur.?M amount of practice. 
Procure a hollow rubber ba;*, cut it into exact hemi- 
spheres, paint die outside of both portions red, to corre- 
spond with the adLnary red billiard ball, which is given 
for examination. Then paint the inside of one of these 
rubber shells white and the inside of the other light blue. 
These shells, when desired, are turned inside out by 
pressing on the convex sice. Do not tum these, however, 
but fit in these shells a solid narti-colored ball and then 
you have cr. apparently red boll in your hand. 
Pk ce your hand over this :nd slip off one of the rubber 
eh?’’.; which tum quickly to the other side and replace 
it over the parj-cofcred ball; then show it has changed 
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coior. After this has been done slip off the other shell In 
like manner. Replace it and again show the different 
color. While doing this you can tel! the audience, while 
generally rubbing the ball, that it might fly away and 
you have to keep applying magnetic pressure to it. 
While rubbis % it, get both covers of! oi the - ">\ ball, 
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place one inside of the other and keep them palmed in 
the left hand. Fix the parti-colored ball in position for 
the next change and keep rubbing it with he lingers of 
the left hand. While all eyes arc upon ti c newly cov- 
ered ball, pocket the shells in the left pr uonde pocket, 
ana by quick movement you can again ch'..ige the color 
of the ball by simply turning it around in the hand. You 
either conclude the trick here or else, while every eye is 
watching the last color, take anther shell covered ball 
from your pocket, made similar to the one just described 
with the difference, however, that the outside shell shall 
correspond in color to the last color sec* by the audi- 
ence and the inside of the shells and the ; st solid n-rti- 
coloicd ball slut 1 ! have each *». proportion of; : entirely 
different tint to that previously seen. By :I s j< cans and 
with this simple and good improvement -ot less than 
.on different colors can be shown with apparently one 
.—although in reality two — mechanical balls. 

RISING CARDS. ! *W 

No. 11. Rising Cords. 

Among the beet effects in card tricks arc those tricks 
where cards having been previously selected, by any 
members of the audience, are placed in either a glass of 
some kir d or a card holder, and then rise up o:»: of 
the holder on command. 

Pro! Herrmaini was particularly expert in introduc- 
ing this trick. He had several combr.iatlous in c unr Ac- 
tion with it. Sor.iclimes he used a bouquet (-.vliich v. “- 
be explained ftrMier on), sometimes he used a •• » •» * 
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other as called *. I ' doing this trick two packs of cas us 
arc necessary. C. <* of these packs of cards is prepared as 
follows: Use a piece of fine black thread. Attach one end 
of i; to the top o: any card and place one of the cards to 

I44 RISING CARDS. 

be drawn next to k with the silk thread under the bottom 
cf the card. Next to the latter card place any card, lead- 
ing the thread up over the top of it and down its back. 
Then on the thread place another one of the three cards 
that is to rise. Lead the thread under die bottom of it 
and up over the back. Then another indifferentcardon 
top of the thread and so on until the last of the throe 
cards arc arranged with the bottom of ench one lying 
on, or resting against, the thread as per illustration 
(Fig. 11) 



PIC II. RISING CARDS. 


Now place these six cards in the center of one of the 
packs, which we will call pack No. 1, with the thread 
projecting from the top. To the end of this thread you 
have previously fastened a bent black pin. Place this 
prepared pack of caiJs on you r tabic bdtind a handker- 
chief or book. Nov allow die audience to draw thr.fi 
similar cards from pack No. 2, either forcing them onto 

RISING CARDS. *46 


at other timraa:. vail card holder, suspended!.; ib ui-by 
means A ribbons,— the principle the trick die 

same »n cadi case. The following Ls probably die b-st 
mvJiod for a smaii stage or parlor: 

Any ordinary glass tliat will hold a pack o / cards 
will do. The cards, of course, are examined by the audi- 
ence and then three cards are selected and returnee io 
the pack, which is then sharked, a; tor which it is placed 
in the glass a i l '.he selected "a: Js rise, one aftfc* he 


the persons or using a forcing pack of cards. Have the 
drawn cards returned to the pack and the pack shuf- 
fled. Return to the table with this pack, to pick up the 
empty glass from your table. As you do so you drop 
pack No. 2 on 'die table, behind the handkerchief or 
book, and pick up pack No. 1, which you place in the 
glass after calling attention to its being em pty. Now, 
standing behind the table, !t is an easy matter for you to 
attach tlie bent pin, to which the thread is tied, to your 



I 
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vest or your c cat. Then taking up your wand in .cur 
right hand, you ask the ladies or gentlemen to 
their cards and they will rise at your command. A t 
tj’.o first card drawn, which was the card arr i'gcd 
on the thread, and when the name of 1 :: gv/en tr you, 




FIG. u. CARD USING FROM A OUASS. 
BOUQUET AND RISING CARDS. 



you call for it to rise from the glass, and as you do so you 
press slightly with the wand on the silk thread in front 
of you, which causes the first card from the hack of the 
pack to rise (Fig. 12.) When the card has risen to its 
full length, take it out and show it to the audience, call- 
ing their attention to it, and then proceed to the edier 
two in the same manner. 

It makes a very good effect to have the last card to 
arise be a Queen, and when you call for it, it does not 
rise. This gives you an opportunity to say: “Oh, yes, we 
should exercise a little more courtesy when addressing 
a lady! I forgot that this was the Queer, of Hearts, to 
whom we should always say 'please.’ ‘Now, madam the 
Queen of Hearts, will you please rise?’ and you s«x, 
ladies and gentlemen, she comes up quickly.” 

When the three cards have made their appearance, 
you step to the front of the table and take out all the 
cards, pulling the thread off from the card to which it 
was fastened and let it drop. You can then hand the 
glass and pack for examination. 

No. 12. The Bouquet and the Rising Cards. 
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One of Herrmann's many masterpieces was that 
known as “The Obliging Bouquet.” A bouquet of real 
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flowers »s handed to a lady in the audience and three or 
four cards arc chosen from a pack. These cards are made 
to disappear, when, one by one, they are seen to rise 
from the bouquet which is still held by the lady. This 
trick requires such an amount of skill and daring that 
few persons care to attempt it. A little tin case is used of 
a size to hold eight cards. It is painted green and is open 
at one end. This case fits inside the bouquet. The cards 
to appear from the bouquet are arranged as described in 
the preceding trick and then placed in the case. When 
the case with the cards thus prepared is placed inside the 
bouquet, the first card to rise lies against the thread, the 
end of which hangs down outside the bouquet. When 
thctrickis to be performed tin performer hasduplicatcs 
of the cards in the case and by skillfully manipulating 
them causes some cf the spectators to draw them from 
the pack. He then hands the bouquet to some lady near 
the footlights, requesting her to hold it up in her hand 
so ail in see it. Then collecting the drawn cards he pre- 
tends to pass them into the bouquet (really palming 
them only u vanish into one of his numerous pockets.) 
Then taking hold of the bouquet again, he requests the 
«ulv to liold it up a little higher. This gives him an 
opportu nity to get hold of the silk thread. He then asks 
I<8 BOUQUET AND RISING CARDS, 

the first card to rise, and by waving his hand, which 
holds his wand and conceals the thread, he pulls a little 
on it and the card comes up slowly. As it comes up to 
full length he takes it out and asks the next one to appear 

and continues in this manner until all have appeared. He 
then takes the bouquet and stepping back to his table, 

drops out the little tin case, asks another person if the 

flowers are not genuine and returns and presents the 

bouquet to the lady with his compliments. As each card 
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PIC. U. A CARD OUT OK A BOUQUET. 


THE MAGIC CARD BOTTLE. 149 

rises and the thread becomes longer, a step backwards 
is necessary to take up the slack. (Fig. 13 ) 

No. 18. Tlio Magic Card Bottle. 

The following is a very interesting and effective trick 
either for the parlor or stage. Bore a small hole in a 
flint glass bottle a little distance from the bottom. If you 
wish to have wine in the bottle you can stop up the ho?;' 
with wax until enough wine has been poured out d the 
bottle to bring the wine inside below the level of the 
hole. Take a piece of thread of the same color as the bot- 
tle and pass one end through this hole and out at the 
mouth of the bottle. Bring this upper end down along- 
side the bottle and attach it to the middle of a card, say 
the Queen of Hearts. Place this card under the bottom of 
the bottle, to be held there unseen. The ether end of the 
thread comesoutof lower hole and leads off to anassirt- 
ant. Now have some one in the audience draw a Quern 
of Hearts. Have it replaced in pack and pack sh;. f - 
fied .Then you show the Queen cf Spades which you lay 
on the tabic and stand tlie rest cf the cares up agamsi 
the bottle. In doing so you move the bottle slightly and 
mix with there c?rds the card that is attached to the 


150 CARD PRINTED ON HANDKERCHIEF. 

thread. Now set the Queen of Spades on top of die bot- 
tle and say: “To spare her royal limbs from fatigue, she 
must feign lay down on the flat of her imperial back; 
she cannot stand upright on top of the bottle.” “All! who 
spoke? Oh! did somebody say the Queen of Hearts? 
You do not understand why, after having been selected 
by the audience, the other Queen should have stood, 
— I beg pardon,- — you mean lain over all their heads. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, may the wrong per- 
sonage contest that exalted position with her rival?” 
You then wave your wand, and after st/uggling a little, 
the Queen of Hearts flies to the top cf the bottle and is 
then taken off the thread and handed to the person -to 
identify. Ycur assistant causes this effect by pulling the 
'bread easily and slowly as you wave your wand. 

No. 14. Card Printed on a Handkerchief l>y a 

Pistol Shot. 

Borrow a Handkerchief and place it o t the table. Ask 
ft person to select a card from the pack, which card you 
take, tear to pieces and load in pistol; tl ow .he hand- 
kerchief in the air or let some 021 c do it for you, shoot at 
it. and the card in the pistol will be found printed on the 
handkerchief. 

CARD TO DISAPPEAR AND REAPPEAR. 151 

Secret: Have the figures of a card printed in relief on 
a small beard or rubber stamp; rub the figures of this 
with powdered vermillion if the card is red; if black, take 
soot or blacked cork. Some parties paint the figures 
with the same colors dissolved in water, but you must 
be very quick in doing this trick on account of the short 
time that these colors keep moist. 'The safest way is to 
put oil colors on these spots which would not spoil the 
handkerchief. The board thus prepared is placed on your 
table behind seme object or sunk in flush with the table 
top. When you place the handkerchief on the table to 
fold it up, you simply press it on this stamp; ‘.he rest is 
clear; throw up handkerchief and shoot; then untold it 
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to show the card which, of course, was a forced one. 

No. 15. Any Card Thought of Disappears to Re- 
appear Elsewhere. 

Ask a y person to think of a card, then dea! out the 
pack in three oaoks or heaps on the table, putting one 
card on each pile alternately to the end of the pack. You 
ask the person who thought of the card to tel! you in 
which pile it is; you take the pile indicated and put the 
two others underneath it. Do this three times in succes- 

rS a BCTTLS AND THE FLAG. 

shn, always putting the pile indicated on top of the 
others. The third time the card is or. top, that is, it is the 
first of the pack indicated. When you take up the cards 
quickly the audience docs not notice where the one 
thought of goes, and does not imagine that you know it 
already. Then instead of naming the card, palm it off and 
let the pack be shuffled; while they arc doing so put 
your palmed card in your pocket. Then tell the person 
who has the pock to hold it tightly between his fingers 
arid you say: “Sir, I know not only the card and can 
name it, but I will make it disappear from the pack.” 
Tap on the pack with your wand, ordering the card to 
leave it and pass into your pocket. After it has born 
named, you show it, or by putting it into a card box 
which you fetch while they are shuffling the cards and 
rust show empty, then hand to some person to hold, you 
can on taking it from him, show die card thought of in- 
side the box, or can make any other ending you see fit. 

No. 16. The Bottle and .the Flag. 

A very pretty trick is sometimes called “All Nations 
ir o;ie Bottle.” This was also a favorite of Herrmann's. 
A small stand with a top only or.e inch thick is placed 
BOTTLE AND THE FLAG. 153 

in the center of the stage near the footlights. On this is 
placed a black bottle and two glasses. Two gentlemen 
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are invited from the audience to join the performer in a 
social glass of wine or beer. They take seats one on each 
side of the little stand and a glass is handed to each one. 
They are asked vrhat they would like to have. It docs not 
matter what they ask for, the liquor is all of one kind in 
the bottle and a little is poured cut into each glass. They 
are then served with a drink ar.d, of course, announce 
their appreciation of it- Then replacing the bottle in the 
center of the little table top the professor asks what fls:j 
shall be taken out of the bottle. Anyone can call for th:- 
flag of any nation and the professor then strikes the bot- 
tle with his wand and holding his fingers on top of the 
bottle, takes out of it a small silk flag, rolled up, which 
he immediately unrolls and shows to the audience. He 
then pours more liquor out of the same bottle for the 
gentlemen. This he continues until a very large number 
of flags have been produced, occasionally treating i is 
company to an additional drink from the bottle. Ibis 
trick, so pretty in effect, is very easily executed. V t 
table or stand has only one leg, a center pillar. This ii 
hollow and is placed on die F^igc over a small hole ih the 
floor, up which a little rod can be shoved. The bottl e ha s 

f <4 KING AND BOTTLE TRICK. 

a hollow tube running down through the center of it 
open at die bottom and top, and when placed on top of 
the stand the hole in the bottom of it must be directly 
over the hole in the top of the table. The assistant under- 
neath the stage has a large number of small silk flags 
tightly rolled up. As soon as he hears the professor call 
for a flag he takes the one desired and puts it on the end 
of a long slender rod. and when lie hears the rap of the 
wand on v.c bottle, which is the signal tor him that the 
finger of me professor is at the top of the boule to catch 
die fi2g. he shoves she slick up through the floor, 
through ihc leg of the table and info the bottle, and when 
he feels the resistance of it striking file fingers at the 
:uouih of the bottle, he pulls down the stick and the pro- 
fessor lakes exit the flag and shows it to the audience, 
i I err man:: sometimes made the trick more efrcctive bv 
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ha vim? a confederate in the audience call for a Chinese 

Hag which few people think of, much less see. This gave 
him a cl : nee to ask the person if lie would know a Chi- 
nese flag wh he saw it. lie would, of course, produce 
one from .he : >otiie immediately. 

No. X7. Herrmann** Ring- and Bottle Trice. 

This was for sonic time ;i crrer.t favorite with Prof. 

RING AND BOTTLE TRICK. *55 

Herrmann, and it is a very entertaining trick fer the par- 
lor or stage. 

F irst procure a bottle with the bottom knocked out, 
an implement which > <vu can easily make with any sharp 
look Then paint the inside of the bottle black. Get a small 
tube, the shape of the upper half and neck o: the bottle, 
which will look like an inverted iunnel. Have this filled 
with one or two glasses of wine. Ka&en this rp in the 
neck of the bottle, which, can easily be done by Having 
a thread tied around the top n i- and coming ;p outside 
of the Iconic and then ti« <l around the hot 'e. Have a 
round piece of black cardboard to fit the lx.v'om of the 
bottle. Procure three little bouquets ci real :T vrs with 
a ribbon tied to cadi. Have all these in Use hands o! your 
assistant. Have a small piece of paper screwed up in*... a 
little bundle as though containing some rings. Have this 
lying on your table, covered with another piece of sim- 
ilar paper. Now borrow three rings, and picking up the 
papers on the table together, wrap the three -mgs up m 
the top piece of paper. Exchange this for "die piece oi 
paper already wrapped up as you go to ! .r*v. i- r • into a 
glass on the table, but stop before you. *•• d:; . :sk the 
assistant for your pistol, and as he hat : r to you. you 
take it with the same band in which you held the bor- 

JS5 ECTTLE AND THE FLAG, 

rowed rings, wrapped in a piece of paper, which he 
takes from you as he hands you the pistol. As soon as 
he receives them he walks off and ties them onto the 
small bouquets by the ribbons attached thereto, and puts 
these three bouquets into the bottle, fastening the card- 
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board cover on the bottom, then bringing the bottle for- 
ward on a tray with a couple of glasses. The performer 
in the meantime has leaded the piece of paper, supposed 
to contain the rings, into his pistol, killing time with 
proper talk until the assistant appears. He then shoots a: 
the bottle, from which he first pours some wine, and 
hands it out for consumption. Of course the spectator 
"de-claret gin-u-vvine.” He then breaks the bottle and 
finds in it the rings attached to the bouquets and re- 
stores them to their original owners with his compli- 
ments. 

In tricks like these it is generally more effective to 
have somebody else do the shooting a i this will gv c 
the performer a chan e to occupy more time in work- 
ing up the trick an.; to show how skillful he is in devi»- 
:ng the proper patter or talk to accompany it. For in- 
stance, if he secures the aid of a young gentleman to 
assist him in doing the sbooiing^xn i, lie can say to him: 
"Now I Wish you to dtrr.carlui9 on* of your aims in 

FAMOUS RABBIT TRICK. IS? 

life,” and after he has done so it will give the performer 
an opportunity to make such remarks as: “Arc you not 
tickled to death to think you are still alive?” 

No. ie. Tho Famous Rob bit Trick. 

Another favorite trick of Herrmann’s was the Rabbit 

Trick. Tliis probably created as much laughter as any 
perfoimance in his repertoire. He first borrowed a silk 
.( end then suddenly turning around, swung it in the 
air and took a rabbit out of it. He generally placed this 
one on he floor, stooping down to do so, and as soon as 
he stcod upright he found snothe.- rabbit in the hat, thus 
having two . ' i :cse were in his coat pockets and in turn- 
ing around it v as cor prat: c.y easy to drop one into 
the hat without being noticed. The second one was 
dropped into the hat when in the ac * stooping down 
to place the first ere on the floor. T*. ... sudden produc- 
tion of two live rabbits from < borrowed hat always ere- 
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ated a ripple of laughter wr.ich he intensified by sud- 
denly pointing to a person ir. ;lv* audience and asking 
him if he would like to swii'.w the rabbit. The party 
addressed might or might not make a reply and Herr- 
mann would say: "Weli. you think I can’t make you 

v A.'lC'Ji k. v .U2IT Ikl-JK. 

do it; l will show \ at; : I will rub one rabbit into the 
other and you swallow one. You don't bviievt ii. Yow 
icok out!" Stepping back m the table and plicu • d o 
rabbits on it, beside each other, he would, wliil. j>n. -.sl- 
ing co rub one into the other, push cue through a ..ci: 
in the top of the. table; then siring Ins pistol r. ’ t-ic. « g 
up the remaining rabbit by the tars, he would ml at- 
tention to the apparently increased sine of iht rabbit, 
which all ui them shew when held up ir. this manner. 
Then suddenly dropping :i, he would rush peli-mcii a* 
the gentleman spoken to before and sci/e him by .he 
collar. The party would object and there would ; a 
*i\ cly time between them for a few moments, F; .-iliy 
pulling him up onto his feet mid running hi - '.und » /.vn 
into the gentlemans coat, Hermann would pull . -t a 
rabbit to the intense amusement o f all the spectators. 
This rabbit was necessarily like the other cue a «i was 
put in the inside po ke! of the gentleman who would 
take a certain seat before the performance began. Tins 
person was usually one oi his company, I* : - secretary or 
his property man, but sometimes outside help was called 
in to hold the docile bunny. 

A brother professional once played a severe practical 
joke on Herrmann i:i this trick. It was at Rochester 


FA .MO'JS RA C :< ! V 7 1; I CK 
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'.oina year." ago and sin gentleman hippcr.cc to occupy 
the sent next to tht cGnf'.der ;ie who held the rabbi: in 
his coat. Our friend vs • long ii. discovering it, ar.u 
coring; co show Hc.rma.iri a trick he ka.i net seen, 
prevailed upon his ne*r*hb»' *.o go out wit:; him a: the 
ihesl intern lii-i-in ''io see a man.'” the abbu trick ap- 
pearing i*:er on the picyra-nine. Our tri'.nd found the 
confciifratc ftijoyed a glass of dark !i<;i.e r and him 
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writs <-uite . number of then; until he was in such a con- 
dition a ry scor. that he cot: id rot reluri to ids seat. 
Herman;: went or. win. ‘he programme, going through 
.vi*; rabbit trick »:p to t ; i. time when lie bad rubbed 
on: into the oiivr, and th-.n rushing down !o die seat 
where the man dun: id ha’"-* sat with the duplicate rab- 
bit. discovered h? had di:-.* pcared. This ci course threw 
* •fcrnn.'tiin into c furious rage, and picking up his pistol 
hr fired >: a- the floor s- - .ml rimes, saying he wished he 
;nd »bc m.n there who had played him that mean trick 
»nd he v vr..d ’‘do him up.” The audience enjoyed his 

discomfiture and :: is ncc diets to sav be never found out 
• * 

who i hi one was that had spoiled the trick. 

During one of kb reccr.: performances Herrmann 
was again left ;ri the lurch' by one o! his assistants, an 
old employee at that. One o f bis tricks .cas to borrow a 

Ito TWENTY DOLLAR BILL TRICK. 

twenty dollar bill and have the number of it noted by a 
gentleman present. He would then make a few passes 
and the bill would disappear only to reappear in the 
hands of the sable assistant who would bring it forward, 
he being off the stage at the time the bill was being man- 
ipulated by the professor. The. disappearance of the 
money had always been very successful, but he had 
never U ;» able to make both bill and *’cero disappear 
successfully as he did tiiat lime. He had a full hofcsc 
and the trick was performed as usual, the bill sliovvn and 
the number put down. Then taking it in his hands it 
soon disappeared. This was easy so far; the trouble came 

when he attempted to make it reappear. He began call- 
ing for his sable assistant who was known on the stage 
as Gumbo, but Gumbo came not. The professor waited 
a few moments, killing time by doing some fancy shuf- 
fling of cards; still the negro came not The professor 
began to get uneasy. The two minutes became three, 
then five passed, and it was ten minutes; still no Gumbo 
although repeatedly called for. Then getting excited 
Herrmann excused himself and rushed off the stage in 
search of his assistant. He found that Gumbo had totally 
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disappeared and with him the money. Returning to the 

sAcv me professor paid back twenty dollars to the gen- 
MULTI PLYING COINS. l6i 

tlcnian from whom lie had borrowed die bill and then 
went on with his programme. Although he afterwards 
invoked the aid bf several detectives to aid him in com- 
pleting the trick and returning the money and negro, 
lie could not find either. 

No. It). The Multiplying Coins. 

A very old trick called ‘The M- '* iplying Coins” 
Herrmann placed in his programme under the name of 
“The Detroit Banker.” In doing this trick he l»orrowed 
a hat and by skillful palming pretended to catch a num- 
ber of coins which he threw into the hat, one at a lime, 
lie placed the coins in the hat when he borrowed it. 
After he hud apparently secured quite a number he 
brought out a large nickel plated oblong tray or server, 
lie held this in one hand and had a spectator count out 
onto the plate fifteen of the coins. He then requested the 
person to hold his hands together and he would pour the 
coins from the plate hack into his hands. This he did 
and then asked the person to hand him live of the coins. 
This being done, Herrmann took the five coins into ins 
right hand and pretended to pass them into his left — in 
p'fhi v palming them in his right hand and soon dropped 
162 MULTIPLYING COINS. 

them unobserved into his right pocket. The person was 
asked how many coins he had at first : the reply was fif- 
teen. “Correct,” said Herrmann, “and how n.my did 
you give me?" The answer was five. "Very weii,” re- 
plied the professor, "then you have ten left. Phrase count 
them out onto the plate, or.e at a time, so all car see.” 
This was done, and to the surprise of all. fifteen coins 
were counted out, — the original number. This simple 
trick was worked by the plate having a hollow space in 
the bottom of it, open at one end. Five coins were placed 
in this space, and when the coins were poured into the 
person’s hands of course these coins fell out with the 
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others from the plate which was held down low. (Fig. 



no. 14. THE MULTIPLYING COINS. 


14.) This would put twenty coins into his hand and after 
he had handed back live to the performer, he thought 
he had only ten left, but had fifteen. 

FLOWER PRODUCTION. 

50. 20. aerrraann’s Flower Production. 

This also was one o' Herrmann’s most effective tricks 
— the producing <:i a urge number of flowers from a 
paj>cr cone which was repeatedly shown empty. Tills 
was net the invention o' Herrmann as many people sup- 
posed. It was invented by Buaticr some ten years ago 
and since then lias been in the repertoire of nearly every 
conjurer, some ci whom have elaborated i l to a far 
greater extent tlian did Herrmann, although his manner 
of producing it was very clever ar.d the immense num- 
ber of flowers he produced made it very interesting. The 
solution of the trick is almost as simple as it \i effective. 
The flowers are made of very fine tissue paper in as- 
sorted colors. Each has a small spring in the center 
which causes it to open in the shape of a rose or tulip as 
scon as this spring is released. In ordinary use twenty- 
five to fifty are put together in one small package and 
fastened by a band of paper around tliem, or by little 
metal holders the same size and color as the outside leaf 
of the flower. Usually three of these packets are pro- 
duced, one placed in the profor.de on each side and one 
just inside a small wicker work basket, lying against the 
side. The performer shows a large piece of ordinary 
lf ; 4 FLOWER PRODUCTION. 

pa^-er and rolls it into the shape of a cone and places it 
on the table with the mouth towards the audience. He 
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then, with his right hand, picks up tne work-basket, 
with the fingeis on the inside ot the basket, inclosing the 
packet of ifcwc'i lying there. He immediately transfers 
the basket to th' left liand. showing the basket empty. 
As he decs so li : palms the little packet of dowers in his 
right hand, with which he now picks up the ccne by 
slipping the lingers inside the mouth of the cone, with 
the thumb outside, and taking hold of the pcintcd end of 
the cone with his left hand. At the moment he dees this 
he drops the palmed packet in the cone from the right 
hand. This packet of flowers falls tc the bottom of the 
cone, which is now pressed together tight by the lef. 
hand. This allows him to show the cone empty. Now 
standing with hr? left side to the audience, the cone ir, 
Ids left hand, he shakes the flowers out of it into the 
basket. As he i s doing this his right hand slips into the 
right profor.de and palms the little packet of Bowers in 
tnat pocket. As soon as he has shaken the first packet of 
flowers out of the ccne. lie raises it up. mouth towards 
the audience, to show it is empty. As lie does so. he puts 
his right hand at the mouth of the ccne, with his fingers 
inside and thumb outside. This leaves the palmed packet 
FLOWER PRODUCTION. X65 

of flowers Just inside the cone, where it drops as scon as 
he removes l>is right hand. The performer now takes 
hold oi the lower cr pointed end of the cone with his 
right hand, and turning his right side to the audience, 
shakes these flowers cut cf the cone into the basket. J%s 
he is doing this his lef* hand drops into the left proforn e 
and palms the little packet of flowers concealed the. e, 
which he introduces into the cone in precisely the rime 
manner as he did the second packet in the right hand 
as mentioned above. 

In introducing it in this manner one hundred and 
fifty flowers are generally used, fifty in each packet. 
Herrmann, however, used a somewhat different method 
in producing the flowers. He generally produced :he 
first hundred as above described and poured them .ate 
the basket, which he had placed on one of the r'd*» 


tables and moved to the center front cf the stage, ho 
standing behind it, holding the ccne in his right hand, 
and while pouring them out into the basket, he picked 
up with his left hand a packet of flowers from the shelf 
on ihc little table, and introduced these into the ccne 
when he had placed his hand at the top of it to show it 
empty or while pretending to pull the flowers out d t Ls 
cone into the basket. 

166 FLOWERS ON EMPTY PLATE. 

No. SI* Flower Production on an Empty Plato. 

This is a very effective trick to produce a large bou- 
quet of real or artificial flowers on any ordinary plate 
without covering. Take any ordinary china, glass or 
metal plate and have a tiny hole drilled through the 
center of it. Make up any kind of a bouquet that will lie 
tolerably flat Attach a strong silk cord to the lower cen- 
ter part of the bouquet. Pass the free end 01 this cord 
through the hole in the plate, from the top of the plate 
down. Carry the cord up the right sleeve, across the 
back, and down to the left wrist, where you tic it around 
the wrist or forearm. Adjust this cord to such a length 
that when the arms arc extended in front rf you, the 
bouquet will lie flat on the plate. Now contract the arms 
and pull the bouquet up under the arm, under the coat, 
or just under the armpit outside of the coat, where you 
can hold it by pressure of the arm, holding the plate in 
front of you. and waving it around slightly to show it is 
empty. Now if vou suddenly extend the art- quickly and 
forcibly, the bouquet will instantlv flv to th' center of the 
plate, and a strong pull will break the fhread. T.ic bou- 
qtiet can then be handed out for examinnti-v , and, if it 
consists of real flowers, they can be distributed to the 
audience. 

GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 167 

No. 22. The Great Shooting Trick. 

This is a very simple trick, but, at the same time, there 
h always danger in introducing it. It is one of the oldest 
tricks known and has made the fame of more than one 
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conjurer. There arc many different ways of intro- 
ducing it. 

In the novel method which Herrmann employed 
it depended entirely upon the cartridges containing 
the solid buliets being changed for cartridges containing 
imitation builds. These imitation builds are generally 
made of wax, fomierl like a bullet, and coated witli 
plumbago. Herrmann made a grea* sensation with his 
trick by having a file of soldiers in fnil uniform era the 
stage. The officer in command of them would examine 
each gun and allow others to inspect them, after which 
he would return them to the soldiers who stood up in 
line. The officer would then take the cartridges which 
would be handed an for examination and ii desired 
they could be niauced f'-r identification afterwards. He 
would then collect .;tes- cartridges on a ptote and hand 
onctocach soldier. On command, they would load their 
rides and step out in line. The performer, in the mean- 
time. taking a plate in his hand, wot, hi step to the «hc r 
X68 GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 

side of the stage, holding the plate in front of him. On 
command from the officer, the soldiers would fire and 
the performer would catch the bullets on the plate and 
hand them out for examination. When executed in this 
manner, the officer is the confederate, and while return- 
ing to the stage he changes the solid cartridges for the 
dummies, and these arc the ones the soldiers hold up to 
view and afterwards load into their rill 16 . The officer 
steps off the siage for a plate, leaving the loaded cart- 
ridges in the hands of an assistant who quickly extracts 
the real bullets and hands them to the performer who 
holds them concealed in his hand behind the plate on 
which he drops them as the rifles arc discharged. 

Practically speaking, this is a foolhardy experiment 
and has resulted in the death or more than one person. A 
slip can occur at any time by the person handling the 
cartridges not changing a sufficient number, or getting 
them mixed, and it lias been known that even tie sol- 
diers would substitute a real cartridge for a dummy — 
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death being the result. 

In this manner a sad catastrophe chrffcred the latter 
years of the conjurer De Linsky, who enjoyev. a consid- 
erable repute cn the continent at the beginning of the 
present century. On the lOih of November. 1820. he 
GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 169 

gave a performance at Arnstadt, in the presence of the 
family of Prince Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, and 
wished to bring it off with as much eclat as possible. Six 
soldiers were introduced, who were to fire with ball cart- 
ridges at the young wife of the conjurer, having pre- 
viously rehearsed their pan, and been instructed to bite 
off the bullet when biting the cartridge, and retain it in 
the mouth. 

This was trusting too much to untrained subordinates, 
and the result justified the apprehensions of Madame De 
Linsky, who is said to have been unwilling to perform 
the part assigned to her in the trick, and to have given 
way reluctantly to the persuasion of her husband. 

The soldiers drawn up in line in the presence of the 
spectators presented their muskets at Madame De Lin- 
sky and fired. 

For a moment she remained standing, but almost in- 
stantly sank down, exclaiming, “Dear husband, I am 

shot- 

One of the soldiers had not bitten off the bullet, and 
it had passe-* through the abdomen of '.he unfortunate 
woman, who ■-* vtr spoke after she fell, and died on the 
second day alter the accident. Many of the spectators 
fainted when they saw her fall, and the catastrophe gave 
170 GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 

a shock to De Linsky which, for a time, impaired his 
reason. He had recently lost a child, and his unfortun- 
ate wife was expecting soon to become a mother again 
when this terrible event deprived her of life. 

During the '60’s many conjurers were introducing in 
tlieir performances the “Bullet Proof Artist”, and many 
of them created quite a sensation. One particularly, 
Prof. Epstein, of Germany, drew full houses with this 
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attraction. 

The fear and anxiety for the magician’s life, as well 
a* curiosity to see how the shot was fired at him, with- 
er.; doing any injury, attracted the public to these per- 
formances. 

The magician realizing that to keep curiosity alive 
would be the means of pecuniary success to him. pro- 
ceeded to utilize his knowledge to the best advantage, 
and in this he succeeded. But the secret of the trick 
had finally become known and this had caused it to 
Use much of its attraction. 

While at a watering place, Prof. Epstein was taken 
fvk and it was soon rumored that he had been acci- 
dentally shot during one of his performances, and that 
his case was almost hopeless. 

A great deal oi sympathy was entertained for him, 

GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 17 * 

especially by those who had witnessed his performances. 
Everybody talked about the accident and expressed sor- 
row for the unfortunate professor. He was mentioned 
as being a very skillful performer, etc.; in a few days 
the papers published, as quasi-official, the fact that 
Prof. Epstein had been accidentally shot during one of 
his interesting exhibitions. 

It is unnecessary to state that this \va; only an advertis- 
ing scheme to attract public attention. At first it worked 
like a charm; in those days people were unaccustomed 
to the. exaggerations of the press. When it was reported 
that the professor’s recovery was expected in the near 
future, friends, to show their sympathy, commenced 
making preparations for his reappearance. Tlie Casino 
was not large enough to accommodate the spectators, 
and instead of one performance, three had to be given. 

Epstein thought it advisable not to exhibit the shoot- 
ing trick on this occasion, and the hero (?) of the evening 
entertained and amused his appreciative audience with 
other experiments of his skill. 

When the magician made his ^.ipe&ance at other 
places, though, things were difierert; trie public grew 
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suspicious, felt itself deceived and did not quite believe 
in the resurrection of a magician who had beer. shot. 
, 7 2 GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 

From that time Prof. Epstein was "dead to the world.” 
An easy manner of introducing the shooting trick, is 
by the use of an old-fashioned genuine muzzle-loading 
pistol. When presented in this way the audience knows 
the pistol is genuine and has no special preparation, 
and if you ask people to come up and load it with powder 
and ball, you surely convince them, and yet this is most 
easily managed. Kamouchi, the lady magician, intro- 
duces it in this manner, which is the one that has been 
used for a great many years. It is r- recssary that the 
bullets be about two sizes smaller than the barrel of the 
pistol. The ram rod is of cither iron or steel, about 6 
or 8 inches long, and tapers slightly a*, each end. A 
small piece of meta! tube, polished or painted to rc- 
s?mble the ram rod and closed ait one end, is made to 
fit tightly uj>o»i either aid of the ram rod and also to 
fit loosely in tiic barrel oi the pistol. This little tube is 
concealed by you where you can go at it easily and 
quickly. Have your powder and bull- s handy. Allow 
the pistol and ram rod to be passed t ) the audience for 
examination. When they have cxair.t.wi ; <, request a 
person to assist you in loading it. KauJ nim the bul- 
lets and request him lo have one of them selected and 
marked in order to identify it. Allow two or 
GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 173 

three people to mark this builct, and while they 
are doing this you get the little tube in your right hand, 
between the fingers, and holding the pistol in the left 
band, carelessly place the muzzle in the right hand. 
This movement will allow you to slip the tube into the 
barrel of the pistol, the closed end going in first. We 
should have ’-emarked that before doing this you allow 
the person to put a small charge of powder in the pistol. 
The bulk now having been marked, allow the person 
to take the pistol, handing it to him in an upright posi- 
tion, and .rop the bullet in it. Then hand him a small 
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piece of paper to serve as wadding which he insens hi 
the barrel. Then hand the ram red to him tc push it 
down with, which he docs. The bullet, of course, has 
fallen into the small tube followed by the little piece cf 
paper, and as the rain rod is shoved into the pistol tube, 
it is pushed down tight into the tube containing the 
bullet and the tube becomes attached to it and is pulled 
out with i!ie ram rod. Before the person lias finished 
this loading it is better to have die performer take this 
pistol and ra n rod from hint and continue to ram it 
down once or twice, finally drawing out the red with 
the right hand. Slip this hand down to the end to cover 
the tube. He can now throw this to one side, off the 

, 74 GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 

stage to an assistant, who picks it up, and removes the 
tube to get possession of the bullet, or the performer 
can carry the ram rod off with him as lie goes to bring 
on a plate or get a l>ox of caps. The moment he is 
behind the scenes the tube is removed and the bullet 
extracted. The performer then returns to the stage with 
a plate of cap' and hands one to the person holding the 
pistol to attach to the nipple, asking him as this is being 
done if lie ij good shot and has plenty of nerve. You 
then step to one side with the plate, holding the bullet 
concealed under it by your fingers, and tell him, when 
you count three tosiioot directly at you. You hold the 
bullet between die first and second fingers, against the 
rim of the plate, which you hold up perpendicularly for 
the person to fire at. When you have counted one. two, 
three, he fires. You release the bullet quickly, turning 
the plate into a horizontal position, when the bullet will 
be heard to strike the plate. You then hand the bullet 
for identification. There is no particular danger in pro- 
ducing the trick in this manner, but on no account 
should the petfa mer drop the bullet on the plate before 
he hears the report of the pistol, as was done once by 
Kamouchi, in New York city, who caught the bullet in 
her mor'h and let it fall onto the plate. In this instance 
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she let it fall onto the plate when she heard the report of 
a pistol which had been fired by a person in the audi- 
ence, the one in the hands of her assistant i*ot having 
been fired off. This, of course, left her in a very em- 
barrassing position. 

The latest method of introducing the shooting trick 
is that of using a revolver with five or six chambers, 
allowing any person from the audience to empty this 
revolver at the performer who catches bullet in 
succession. This is also easy of execution and quite 
simple from the fact that very few persons think two 
revolvers are used in it; in fact, one revolver is used, but 
two chambers are used, one of which is empty and is 
shown around with flic revolver. A duplicate chamber 
has already been loaded with dummy cartridges, made 
like an ordinary cartridge, but the bull.ts arc merely 
wax lips that have beer, cast in a small mould and coated 
with plumbago to look like an ordinary revolver bullet. 
Tlicse arc concealed in one of the poclce::. of the per- 
former. When tlie empty chamber i;as b*ren examined 
and also the cartridges, a gcnt:emar. ;s selected to load it. 
The performer then takes it to hand to the gentleman 
holding the revolver *o insert in same, and as he does 
this he must exchange this chamber for the cne he has 
176 RICE AND ORANGE TRICK, 

containing the imitation bullets. The performer retires 
a moment to secure possession of the bullets and to 
bring a plate and is then ready to have the revolver 
fired at him, with the usual result of catching all the 
bullets in rapid succession. 

&<»• 23 * Herrmann’s Itice, Couo and Orange 

Trick. 

This was one of Herrmann’s favorite tricks and is a 
• cry pleasing one inasmuch as it seems to be left to the 
choice oi the spectators how the trick shall be per- 
for led. 
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The performer shows two metal ccncs and a hand- 

some vase with a bag or box ci rice. He allows 3 
cursory examination of the vase, removes its cover and 
pours the rice into it; then places ibis vase upon the table 
or a chair. Stepping; down among; the audience, ap- 
; arently for the purpose of ljcrrowing a £i;H hat. he 
suddenly produces ;.n orange from a gentleman's whis- 
•f-.rs, generally with the remark: "Thank you; just what 
I nxd for the trick." Returning to the stage he places 
the hat on a chair and the orange on one cs his tables. 
The two cones arc or. the table, and stepping behind 
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this lie draws attention to them and asks the audience 
which one they will select, the right or left. He takes 
the one selected and places it upon the hat. He says 
he will put the other 0 : 1 c over the orange, showing it to 
be empty and handing it out for examination if need be. 
Then addressing the audience he states that he will cause 
the rice to pass under the cone tpon the hat, and the 
orange, whicli is under the second cone, to pass into 
the vase in place of the rice, ll- raises the second cone 
and puts the orange tinder it, • ut apparently do - not, 
for as he turns around he makes a feint of putting i: in 
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totally disappeared. This is really a very old trick, the 
changes depending entirely upon the mechanism of the 
apparatus. The vase is made of brass and nickle-plated. 
Inside of the vase is a wire rod working on a piston or 
spiral spring, the pressure being downward. Figure 15 

explains the construction of the vase. 
/ -/»k The lower end of the rod is attached 
to a meta * P* atc A at the base of the 
If / vase. The upper end is attached to a 
! \ B / plate somewhat concave in shape, 
VcW which is about one inch in diameter, 
(IK and forms the bottom of the vase, see 
B. There is a double space, — C, C, — 
F orance tkic£ D and around the vase which forms 
a cavity sufficiently large to hold the rice which falls into 
this space as soon as the plate B is raised by the pres- 
sure of the fingers at A. The cones are made of brass, 
nh '.de-platcd, about eight or nine inches high and about 
four or four and one half inches in diameter at the 
base. One is perfectly hollow with no special prepara- 
tion. The other one (Figure 1C) is divided into two 
parts by a hinged flap whicli is round and just fits in 
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his coat tail pocket. Pretending to hear a murmur he flC atiy at about half way of the cone, hinged on one side 
faces the audience and says he wo rld not deceive them c f a and caught by an ordinary catch at the opposite 
that way, and lifting the cone, shows the orange under s id e> 3 . This catch is in connection with a small stud 
it. Then reconsidering the matter lie says lie will not or button on the outside of the cone, which, on being 
use the cone at all, but will place the orange on the table pressed, will allow the flap to fall down, 
and not cover it with anything. After doing this he To work the trick the upper part of this cone is filled 
orders the rice to pass from the vase under the other with rice and the flap secured by '.he catch. Then an 
cone which he had placed ».pci the hat, which cone he orange is placed inside of the vase. The cones are 
raises at once, showing a large pile ' ‘ nee on the crown placed upon the table or upon the i~oor, the prepared one 
of the hat. He then puts his h'i. If around the orange being 0I1 the right 0 f the performer 

and apparently picks it up and holds his hands as who comes fonvard, and taking up 

though they contain the orange. Ke mbs his hands to- 'M the vase, removes its cover and pours 

gether over the top of the vase into which he* says he vM A the rice into it on top of the 

178 Rice and orange trick. kj g|| orange which it will thoroughly 

is passing the orange. He then removes the cover of conceal. Then placing on the cover 

the vase and shows the orange in it, the rice having orange trick, he presses the piston in the base 
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of the vase with his fingers which causes the flap 

in the bottom of the vase to rise and the rice 
to fall into the space beneath, which it docs very 
rapidly. This vase is then placed upon a table or chair. 
The performer then goes down amidst the audience, 
holding an orange palmed m the hand, which he ha d 
taken from the shelf cn the table or from one of his 
pockets, and while he is borrowing a hat he suddenly 

iQo RICE AND ORANGE TRICK, 

produces this orange from some person’s whiskers. 
Returning to the stage he places die hat on the side 
table and the orange near it. Then standing behind the 
cones he asks the audience which they select, the one 
cm right or the one or. the left. Whichever it is he takes 
the one on his right as that of their choice and puts it 
upon the crown of the borrowed hat, at the same time 
pressing the catch which causes the dap to fall and the 
rice to pour out upon the hat. Leaving die cone there 
he returns to the other table ami .akes up the second 
con*' which he places over the orange. When lie ha3 
done this Un addresses the audience telling them that lie 
will cause tli ice to pass from the vase to the cone and 
the orange into the vase. Then lifting the ccnc covering 
the orange he apparently takes it and makes a Lint of 
putting it into his pocket, replacing the cone. Pretend- 
ing to hear a murmur to the effect that the orange had 
been taken from the cone, he says: “I would not de- 
ceive you in this manner”, and 1 ting the cone shows 
the orange still beneath it, — then adds: "I will not 
cover the orange with the cone, bv' pl;.;e it here on the 
table where you can all sec it.” Haring shown the cone 
tobe hollow he steps to one side. Apparentlypickingup 
the orange, he pushes it into a t rap in the table. He walks 
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over to the vase, and rubbing his hands together finally 
shows them empty. He then removes the cover of the 
vase and shows the rice has disappeared. He pours out 
the orange, and stepping to the cone on the hat he lifts 
it up and out pours the rice. 
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No. 24. Herrmann's Kling XCIang Trick. 

This was one of Herrmann's favorite *ricks and he 
always professed to expose it on the stage, but the fact 
is he did not expose it completely. I* is a very clever 
trick, although considered one of the ‘‘Old Timers." It 
consists cA making an egg. placed in a glass, change 
places will? a silk handkerchief, the egg appearing in 
the jverformcr’s hand instead o: i:t til? glass and the 
handkerchief disappearing from the performer’s hand 
and appearing in the glass. (Tig- 1?). 

Tne necessary requisites are two small silk handker- 
chiefs exactly alike. Then a larger silk handkerchief, 
an ord: lary glass goblet, a hollow metal egg, painted 
white. with small hole cist out cf the side of it. and a 
blown shell. In place of the blown egg shell per- 
formers generally use a solid wooden egg, there being 
no danger of breakage. This egg shell, or wooden egg, 
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whichever is used, is attached to a short piece of silk 
thread the other end of which is sewed to the center of 
the largest handkerchief in order that when this hand- 
kerchief is lifted up by any two corners, the egg is also 
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lifted up and remains hidden behind the handkerchief. 
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Vhc performer uses any person to assist him, gener- 
ally taking one from the audience. One cf the small 
silk aandkcrchicfs lies on your table, conceding the 
hollow egg. The other small silk handkerchief must be 
iierrmanx’s kling klaxg trick. 183 

rolled up and palmed in your left hand. The large silk 
handkerchief, 10 which is attached the egg, is lying on 
your table with the egg on top of it in full view of the 
spectators. Pick these two up together, the handker- 
chief in the right hand, the egg in the left hand in which 
is palmed the small silk handkerchief; call attention to 
the egg and the large handkerchief, but do not hoid 
your hands far enough apart to allow them to sec that 
it is attached by a thread. Step to the person who is 
assisting you and to whom you have previously handed 
an empty glass goblet. Tel! him to hold it up a little 
higher and you will place the egg in the glass, which 
you do, at the same time letting he palmed small silk 
handkerchief fall in die glass first with the egg 0,1 lop 
of it and at once cover the glass with the large handker* 
chicf. Do all this simultaneously. Then tel! him to 
shake the glass a little and lie will hear the "Kling 
ICIang” of the egg in it against the sides of the glass. 
Now proceed to your table anJ pick up the small shk 
handkerchief lying there, pid mg up the hollow egg 
with it. Wave this handkcrchie'. about slowly, and 
placing your hands together, gradually work the silk 
handkerchief, by means of your fingers, through the 
hole into the hollow egg. every iew seconds asking t be 
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gentleman to "Kling Klang” or shake the goblet so the 
egg can be heard in it. When you have worked the 
handkerchief fully into the egg, hold the egg up in vour 
fingers to the audience, showing that the handkerchief 
has disappeared and is replaced by the egg. Then, 
stepping over to your assistant, take hold of the large 
handkerchief in the middle, over the glass, and lift it up, 
when the egg will come away with it, bing concealed 
inside the folds of the handkerchief, exposing to view the 
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duplicate silk handkerchief in the g/.ss, which, of 
course, the audience takes to be the one they have seen 
disappear from your hands. 

No. 25. Herrmann’s Fish Bowl Production. 
The production of glass bowls of water and gold fish 
trom under a handkerchief or shaw! is one of the most 
entertaining tricks in the repertoire of any amateur or 
professional conjurer. Perhaps Prof. Herrmann was 
asked more often how he did that trick thin anything 
he ever did and yet it is one of the oldest tricks known 
and was introduced in England over a century ago by 
conjurers in Chinese costume, this costume affording 
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better facilitcs for concealing the bowls than the modern 
costume docs. In effect the trick is as follows: 

The performer appears in evening dress and from sev- 
eral handkerchiefs he produces several howls of water 
with or without gold fish as he may elect. 

These bowls are generally about seven inches in dia- 
meter and two inches deep. They are filled with water 
and when the performer has gold fish these are, of 
course, added. t\ strong rubber cover, specially made 
for this purpose, is stretched over the top of each bowl. 
The performer usually has pockets in the back of his 
vest, one on each side and on the inside of the front of 
his vest. Each pocket contains one bowl. More lrowls 
can he carried in the coat tail pockets and in die upper 
breast or loading pockets of the coat, hut very few per- 
formers care to produce more than th ce or four bow's. 
A large handkerchief is taken, shaken about to show 
there is no preparation about it and then thrown over 
the left arm. Under cover of this the howl is taken out 
cf the pocket with either hand, whichever is the most 
convenie.* t for the performer. Holding the bowl 
under cover of the handkerchief in one hand, he 
removes the handkerchief with the other hand, taking 
hold of the edge of the bowl from the outside through 
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the handkerchief, nipping into the edge of the rubber 
cover and pulling it off inside the handkerchief. He then 
immediately throws both aside and shows the bowl filled 
with water. Picking up another handkerchief he pro 
duces the second bowl in the same manner. Prof. Herr- 
mann generally produced two or three bowls and wound 
up the trick by producing the last bowl with an orna- 
mental metal foot to it, the bowl standing about six 
inches high on this foot. This foot is in three pieces which 
fold up against the sloping sides of the bowl and remain 
in that position until taken from the pocket when the 
three pieces drop down together. and by means of a catch 
in their center, fasten securely, but there is always danger 
of these feet catching in the clothing of the performer. 
Carl Herrmann was particularly expert in this trick and 
would come down among the audience and allow gen- 
tlemen to feel his arms and under his coat to show that 
he had nothing concealed there. Then taking a very 
large handkerchief he would let two gentlemen hold it 
up against his breast ard from it would produce an ex- 
tra large bowl, probablv larger than that produced by 
any other performer. IT : carried this bowl concealed 
under the front of his vest where it was stippos d to form 
part of his anatomy. When it is r.rt ccr.v • nt to pro 
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cure the regular rubber covers anybody can make their 
own covers by buying at any rubber store sheets of thin 
rubber, such as dentists use, and fastening them with a 
strong rubber band on any ordinary glass bowl. Small 
bowls should be used at first until the performer becomes 

skillful in handling them. 

No. *0. Cstonsuve’* Card in cn Orc-uge. 

When the celebrated French conjurer. Comrnandcur 
Cazencuve, toured this country, years ago, he introduced 
a number of popular iricks with oranges and other 
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fruits. One of his neatest effects was the finding of a 
card, which had been selected by one of the audience, 
inside one of two oranges. When introducing this trick 
he would bring forward two oranges, handing them to 
ladies for inspection, saying that he would do a trick for 
them only. lie then allowed a lady to draw a card which 
was torn and placed in his pistol. One of (he orange*, 
was selected and r.her shooting at It he would take a frvi. 
knife and cut the orange into two halves and the previ- 
ously selected card, or a card of the same kind in minia- 
ture would be found in the orange. 

Take any orange and cut out the black or stem part 

,88 THE FLYING CAGE. 

of it very neatly with an ordinary pen knife, and then 

with a pen holder or small stick make a hole through 

to the opposite side of the orange, being careful not to 

cut the skin. Use a small card, or, if necessary, split 

the card in two in order to roll it up into a small tube, 

which you push into the hole in the orange. Then put 

in the little piece cr plug of the orange that was cut out 

and rub n liulc burnt cork around the cut edges and it 
• 

will not be noticed. After the orange has been exam- 
ined cut through the renter of it and take out the ca-'>. 
and show* it. Of course the cards that the ladies draw 
must be forced cards or drawn from the pack of forcing 
cards. Prepare both oranges alike. 

No. 27. The Flying* Cage. 

This celebrated trick, which still creates most pro- 
found amazement, has made the reputation 01 more 
than one conjurer. (Fig. 18.) The cage is o? b.'iss 
or nickel plated wire and contains a live canary. WKlc 
held in the hands of rite performer it instantly van- 
ishes, leaving no trace behind. 

""ds cage, be it known, while apparently quite sub- 
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stantial, is really of the most flimsy construction. 
(Fig. 19.) A!1 of its joints are hinged, the corner 

pieces and cross bars being attached together by hav- 
ing the ends sewed loosely round each other. Set this 

cage upon a table and it will fall tint of its own weight. 
Hold one end and pull upon the other and it may be 

elongated to twice its normal length. When the oper- 
ator holds the cage before his audience, therefore, he 
must hold it firmly and steadily with both haods. 
Passing up one sleeve of the operator, across his hack 
and down the other sleeve, is a strong cord. (Fig. 20 .) 
One end is fastened to his left wrist, the other 10 one 
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THE FLYING CAGE. 


THE FLYING CAGE. I 91 

0 

corner of the cage by his right hand. When he says 
“Presto” and waves his arms towards the ceiling the 
string is drawn tight, and, the distance between his 
hands when his arms are outstretched being so much 
greater than when his arms are held closely by his 


FIG. ». THK FLYING CAGE. 

sice, either the string n ust break or one end of h mus* 
fly up his sleeve. The letter is precisely what hap' 
pens, and while tile eye of the spectators arc looking 
toward the top lights, rhe cage collapsing when the 
operator's hands arc withdrawn from its support, flat- 
tens out, elongates and follows the end of the string 
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FIG. 19. THE FLYING CAGE. 





No. 28. Cli ronolog leal Catastrophe ami Candle of 

Mophisto. 
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“My next experiment will he one of the very latest 
suggestions. For its success I shall need the loan of 
some gentleman. Will someone kindly step on the 
stage? You, sir? Very well, come on, I shall not de- 
tain you any longer than is necessary, — just a matter of 
three or four hours; — quite a consolation, I presume. 
I have a piece of paper here which you will please in- 
spect, madam. You arc satisfied there is no deception 
about it? Please write a question or a few words on it, — 
no matter what. Now I wish some gentleman would 
lend me his watch. Thank you, — a very nice one. I 
•>» he careful of it. (Ketmn stage and give watch 
193 to gentleman to hold.) Will you please hold ibis lime- 
up the operator’s sleeve, lodging between his elbow pi** f or a moment? Now, madam, have you those few 
ami shoulder. (Fig. 21, 22. Xf.) It tlmr, secretes it- y UKS written? Thank you. Now, I wish io call your 

attention to tnc fact that I use no mechanism whatever 
in this illusion. (You have a piece of paper palmed 
in hand.) Here 1 have a cleft stick. (Show it.) Please 
examine it minutely. It appears to be an ordinary piece 
of white wood, but it has a charm in it which I cannot 
describe. I have reason to believe it grew in another 
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world, as it is known to all magicians as Charon’s Rod 
and it is quite possible ilpat it grew on the banks of the 
river Styx. Now, madam, please tear the paper you 
have written on in two pieces, and fold those up. Yes, 
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self very quickly, and the audience is greatly mystified 

thereat. (Fig. 21.) The bird? It does not leave the 

cage. It, too, goes up the operator’s sleeve The 
wires of which the best cages arc made are thin and 

clastic and give sufficiently to avoid squeezing the bird 

to death. In the old style cages the bars were rigid 

and a bird’s life was the forfeit for every production 

of the illusion, unless a stuffed bird was used, which 

was generally done. 

i^j CANDLE OF MEPHISTO. 
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so; now fold them up once more. Allow me — . (Take 

and fold them tip and exchange as you do so with 
die palmed paper and have slick returned.) Now, 
please place in this envelope and place the envelope 
in the cleft portion of this stick. (Return to stage 
s:vl give it to the gentleman to hold in exchange for 
watch. Drop watch in a small double bag, one pocket 
having no bottom, the other containing a dummy watch. 
Il falls into left hand. Palm off the watch and hand the 
bag to him to tie up. Pochette watch ; hold dummy in 
bag up to car and say:) “Excuse me, sir, but was your 
watch in good order when you gave it to me? It was? 
Weil.it has stopped now; something is wrong; you had 
Letter have it. (Let it drop.) Now something is wrong; 
that’s too bad; (Up to car.) what! it’s all right; it’s 
going now; no, stopped again; better shake it a little; 
the works need oiling. (Hammer violently.) Well, I 
guess I pounded it too much. What is done cannot be 
underdone,— no, undone, I mean; you must not leave 
withoulr. time-piece if 1 have to give you a sun dial ora 

CANDLE OF MEPHISTO. 

tower clock. ( Fold up and lay pared in fail view.) Now, 
sir, have you held the envelope all the while? Well, you 
should not have done so ; it was the stick you should 
have held. (The man says he held the stick.) Oh! all 
right then. Madam, will you please held :.iib? (Give 
stick to lady.) And you. sir, please hold .his mighty 
implement of Vulcan. (Give him a hammer.) Here 
are two candles, both lit as you see ; take care they don’t 
light out. Will some person please select one of these 
candles? One moment, please. I ask you to choose 
one because I wish to command the note, or rather the 
pieccsof it in yonder envelope, to instantiy vanish and fly 
into either of the candles you choose; choose either one, 
please, lids one, — very well. — this is in truth a (s) 
candle (cus) affair or rather experiment. This is the 
one then. (Extinguish both.) Now, sir, (to gentleman) 
please step up here, take this knife and cut tin's candle in 
six pieces as even in size as possible. It ’s dene; now 
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select any one of the pieces. This one? Very well. 
(Have piece containing paper palmed in right hand, take 
selected one in left, make tourniquet pass and show your 
piece.) Now, sir, please take the hammer and break this 
package; (Bang on parcel supposed to contain watch.) 
Open it, give it to me, please ; now be seated a moment. 
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Are you feeling well? You look pale; will you try a little 
medicine? One of my patent doses? It won’t hurt you, 
— just open ycur mouth and swallow the remains of the 
watch. (Mike tourniquet pass in left hand in which 
have the borrowed watch.) Here you go, — look out! 
(Throw at him.— a motion.) How was it, tasteless? 
(Pat him on back and fasten watch there by bent hook.) 
Perhaps you swallowed it too far down; see if it is be- 
hind yen.” (Gentleman turns around and watch is seen. 
Return it and excuse gentleman. When you go for the 
candles put paper in piece of a hollow candle and seal 
ovcrthcflameofonc ;thcn vest or pochette it. First have 
question writtc;. make a change and leave it in full 

view; go for candles, fake piece as above; borrow watch, 
have it put in faked bag (one inside the ether), tic and 
seal; wrap empty one in paper and give to gentleman to 
hold, drop one containing watch on shelf of chair and go 
cn as above.) 

No. 29. Mind Heading by Impression. 

Have a figuring block with carbon paper between the 
sheets. Commence: “Ladies and gentlemen, in introduc- 
ing my next experiment I wish to call your attention to 
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the psychological affinities existing between kindred 
minds, but first I would like to have any gentleman or 
lady write a question on a slip of paper. Will you kindly 
do so? Here is a pencil. Write any question you please, 
— very plainly. Thank you. Just tear it off, fold it up 
and put it in ycur pocket. Keep your mind fixed ori 
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what you have written.” You take the figuring block 

back and toss it to your assistant who takes out the copy, 
writes the answer to it on the same kind and size of 
paper and puts it with the copy in a double envelope and 
holds ready “To better illustrate what I mean by psy- 
chological affinities, I might instance what Goethe, the 
celebrated German poet, ;jIIs in his “Elective Affinities” 
of two renowned philosophers who had a high regard 
for each other. The time arrived when they were to 
part, each going to foreign lands, but they first agreed 
that when they found themselves thinking intently cf 
each other they would make a memorandum of it and 
afterwards compare notes. They did this and both found 
that when their thoughts of each other were most vivid 
they were both thinking Oi each other at the same time. 
No doubt many of you have experienced the same thing 
when, 'in the days of your youth.* you were enjoy- 
ing the sweet delights of ‘Love’s young dream*. Now 
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in this experiment I am not obliged, like all poor con- 
jurers, to borrow something, and as that reminds me of 
a funny story, I must tell it to you: 

“There was a certain Mrs. Murphy who was always 
borrowing and who sent her boy Jack over to Mrs. 
O’Brien’s to borrow some tea, sugar and a plate of 
butter. Mrs. O’Brien was very busy and had no in- 
clination to lend to neighbors who never returned any- 
thing they borrowed ; at the same .ime she did not care 
offend them. Til be glad to accommodate yces/shc 
said politely, ‘but I'm in a hurry and haven't the toime 
:o wait on ye; I’ve other fish to fry jist now.’ The boy 
returned to his mother and reported that Mrs. O'Brien 
was too busy to attend to him and had other fish to fry, 
etc. ‘An’ why didn't ye wait,’ asked his mother breath- 
Icssly, ‘go back and tell Mrs. O'Brien you’re in no 
huiry and your mother will be obliged to her for a plate 
of fried fish.’ 

“But ‘Let us return to cur mutton.’ as the Frenchmen 
vty. To continue our experiment I must have a few 
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envelopes.” Go tor them, get a faked one and a plain 
cn: from assistant who tells you question and answer. 
Show faked one empty and put slip of blank paper in it, 
seal it and put it in a second envelope and then hand to a 
200 MIND READING — CARDS AND QUESTIONS, 

gentleman from the audience to hold. Have a black- 
board handy, ask two gentlemen to come on the stage 
and have them face each other. Do a pretended mind 
rcadingact and write the question on the board and the 
answer at the same time. Now have the first gentleman 
burn up the question and rub ashes cn the envelope. 
Open the envelope and find the original question and 
answer therein. Have it identified by the writer and 
dismiss them. 

No. 30. Mind Reading. Curds nnd Questions, 

A communication is written on a small thin card or 
paper and then sealed up in an envelope, the performer 
not 1 raiding either the cards or envelope. The performer 
now takes a blank card or envelope, hands them for in- 
spection, has it scaled by one of the audience and holds 
it between the hands of one of in* company. T1 ic per- 
former now requests both perso is, the one holding the 
communication and the one h< Iding the envelope con- 
taining the blank card, to face cjch other and to look- 
each other in the face intently. The performer now com- 
mences to scan their faces as though trying to read their 
thoughts, especially the one holding the question. After 
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considerable by-play such as holding the hand of one to 
the forehead, etc., he slowly commences to read the con- 
tents of the sealed letter which is still held by one of 
the audience and as he reads it he writes it on a black- 
board. He now writes a suitable answer on the black- 
board, requesting the person holding the blank to im- 
press the answer firmly on his mind. The performer 
now asks that the envelope be opened and contents read; 
they correspond with the one on the blackboard and 
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there is an answer on the blank card, in black ink, corre- 
sponding to die answer on the blackboard. The ques- 
tion is now burnt up by the one holding it and the ashes 
rubbed over the surface of the blank card. The answer 
is also burnt and the ashes rubbed ever the same card 
the ashes of the question were. The card is then split 
in two and on the inside of one halt will be found the 
answer and on the other half the exact handwriting of 
the question. 

This trick is good and dumbfounds an audience, es- 
pecially in pri-ate circles. City of a stationer a book 
containing t-acing paper, i. e., between each leaf there is 
a black (car* on) sheet of paper. When the first page is 
written the impression is sent through the black paper 
onto the next page or sheet: or you can make it by 

201 SriRIT CALCULATOR. 

spreading a thin solution of gum arabic over a sheet of 
paper and then some lamp-black over that. Take a 
board about six inches square, place it on a piece of 
white paper, the black next to it and over all a white 
piece. This is the board to hold the card on while writ- 
ing. When the card is written the board is car .Icssly 
tossed onto the stage and it is carried off by an assistant 
who tears off the paper coverings and removes tl;« dupli- 
cate of the question. He cuts it out of the large sheet 
the same size as the card, takes a blank card r.:.d writes 
an answer in ink on it. He then pastes both cards to- 
gether and this is the card which is aftenvirds split 
He now takes another blank card and writes the answer 
on it with sympathetic ink, the heat of the liana being 
sufficient to bring it out 

No, 31. Spirit Calculator. 

A number of pieces ci paper are taken b ; . the per- 
former and are shown to the audience as all !>•< nk. One 
of them is given to someone in the audience |o fcfci up 
and place iti the pocket. Another piece is passed around 
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among the audience and several persons arc asked to 
write three figures each upon it. It matters not what 
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figures they put down, when the total is summed up it 
will amount to a number which will be found cm the 
blank paper in the first gentleman's pocket 

Explanation: Hand a piece of blank paper to a gen- 

tleman to fold up and put in an envelope and tell him to 
put it in his pocket. Have a similar piece oi paper 
palmed with the number 1495 on it. Take the blank slip 
from the gentleman, tell him he docs not fold it properly, 
and fold it yourself, at the same time dexterously chang- 
ing it for the palmed paper which you place in the cm 
velopc and give to the gentleman to put in his pocket. 
Now have another piece of paper prepared on which a 
scries of numbers are written the total of which amounts 
to 1495, thus: 

140 

147 

323 

654 

231 

1495 

Hava this paper pibnied in the other hand. Now give 
a similar piece of (blank) paper to the audience, telling 
several of them to write three numbers each on it. Then 
204 HEAVY WEIGHTS FROM A HAT 

take this back from the audience, exchange it for the 
one palmed which give to some other gentleman to add 
up. He does so and of course it amounts to 1195. Ask 
the first gentleman to open the envelope. When he does 
so he finds the paper inside with 1195 thereon. As a 
finale another blank paper is handed to some one else, 
while the trick is going on, and is changed in the same 
way as the other, — in process of folding, — for one hav- 
; ng 14 marked on it which one you place in another 
.•nvelope, the audience thinking it is a blank card (or 
paper). Give it to a gentleman to place in his pocket 
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me same as you gave the envelope to the first gentleman. 
The paper on which is written 1495 is now given to 
someone else in the audience and lie is requested to 
erase either the first two or tiic last two figures. If he 
should erase the last two it would leave 14; if the first two 
it would leave 95 which he is asked to add. also making 
14 which corresponds with the figures on the piece et 
paper in the pocket of the gentleman before referred to. 

No. S3. Heavy Weights from a Hat. 

Herrmann was noted for his ability to produce large 
quantities of different articles from a hat and especially 
heavy cannon halls. One of the modern additions to 
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the hat trick is the production of three heavy 25-pound 
weights. These weights are in size and shape the ex- 
act counterpart of the 25-pound weights usually em- 
ployed by scale men to test the bearing capacity of 
scales. (Fig. 25.) They are made of heavy tin, each 



side cut out separately an.' soldered together to form 
a square. The top part i.. als:- separate and soldered 
onto the rest. Another piece is soldered onto the top 
piece. This piece has a large oval ring attached to it. 
This ring is made of thin tubing bent round in the 
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proper shape to show an apparently solid handle. The 
bottom of each side is turned slightly inward to form 
a i-inch lip. A flap is attached to one of the lower 
sides and foids up inside. This flap is also made of 
*in and is so arranged as to fall down, thus apparently 
showing a solid bottom. These weights are all Jap- 
anned black inside and out, the figures '’25" appearing 
on the face in any appropriate color, the idea being to 
make them exactly the same as an ordinary 25-pound 
weight. No. 2 fits inside of No 1 and No. 3 fits in- 
side of No. 2. Weight No. 3 ca t be loaded with small 
articles for production from the hat, such as baby 
clothes, flowers, etc. The ring o* handle on top of 
each weight must be folded down flat before they arc 
placed one inside of the other. The flap at the bottom 
of the weight opens inwardly, permitting each weight 
to be placed one inside of the other, and when being 
produced from the hat these flaps fall into their place 
at the bottom, the lip around th< inner edge prevent- 
ing the flap from falling outwardly. The weights, 
when placed one inside of the ot.ier. .'re placed on the 
shelf of the side table upon which the hat is placed for 
a moment. Tn the act of moving the table to one side 
tbc weights arc loaded into the hat. The production 
FITTING A BOWL OF WATER. 207 

of the small articles then follows, ending with the pro- 
duction of the weights. Figure 25 shows weights 
packed one inside of the other and also shows the flap 
by the dotted lines. v 

No. 33. How to Lift a Bowl Full of Water With 
the Hand in til© Water. 

Show a bowl empty and pour a pitcher full of water 
into it. In this pitcher of water there is concealed a 
little iake that fails cut with the water into the bowl. 
This little fake is made of sole leather, the edges of it 
painted white and a disc of white oil or enameled cloth 
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on top of it. There is a ’lock for the finger to catch onto. 
This hook is a flat piece of brass spring extending up 
from the center of it and is about § inches wide, with a 
piece of brass soldered in the middle £ inch thick, 
and with a threaded hole to admit the screw which se- 
cures the countersunk washer to the leather. The hcck 
for the finger is painted flesh color. This docs not take 
tip much room, docs not rattle in the pitcher and is not 
easily seen. After it is in the bow! simply insert a hand 
in the water, catch the fingers onto the hook, press it 
down in the center of the bowl, then lift it up and you 
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can carry it around with the hand in the water and 
allow the people to look into the bowl. 

No. S4. The Magi’s Wand. 


thread should be long enough >to reach under each arm 
when the arms are extended in front of the body, and 
still be slack enough so that the wand can be held in 



This very clever trick was invented by a young Amer- 
ican conjurer, and in the course of time, a few years ago, 
the secret of it was sent to Europe where it met with 
considerable approval, especially in France, some of the 
conjurers using it very often, and writers on magical 
tricks quoting it as a French invention, which has been 
the case with a good many other tricks first invented on 
this side of the water. 

Select a piece of hollow brass rod, or any other ma- 
terial will do for that matter, which should be about 
f inch in diameter and 1G or 18 inches long. Two small 
balls made of brass or any ether ornamental material of 
about one inch in diameter are made to screw one on 
each end of the rod c; they can be made to merely slip 
closely over the end of the wand. A very small hole 
must be drilled through each ball, only large enough to 
allow a fine silk thread 'o pass through (Fig. 2 G.) 

To prepare the trick for exhibition take a fine needle, 
thread it with a long piece of fine black silk thread; pass 
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the needle through the balls clear through the wand and 
attach a bent black pin to each end of the thread. The 
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the Iiand in a perfectly natural position like the bato-.. ol 
an orchestra leader. The bent pins at the ends of fue 
thread are attached to any convenient part of the coat, 
preferably near the arm pits. The performer pretends 
2XO FLOATING HAT, WAND AND TABLE. 

to magnetize or mesmerize the wand by parsing his 
hands over it, gradually extending the arms from the 
body and allowing the thread to go in between the sec- 
ond and third fingers of each hand, gradually separating 
the hands at the same time and bringing them closer to 
the body, when the wand will remain suspended in Hie 
air, on the thread, at a distance from the hands. It can 
then be held in a horizontal or vertical position and the 
performer can move about without any danger of the 
thread being seen. The wand can be passed for cxa?.u- 
nation at any time by simply breaking the thread 
without attracting attention, and if the wand is properiy 
and nicely made, it will bear minute inspection without 
anvene discovering the secret. 
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No. 35. The Floating Hat, Wand and Table. 

This combination of three excellent tricks is very 
easily executed. The performer shows a small bkek 
wand or ruler, which lie allows the audience :o examine, 
and as soon as it is returned to him it sticks to the prim 
of his hand or the extended fingers without falling or; 
and without any visible attachment to his hand or fin- 
gers. He then borrows a stiff hat and when he places his 
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hand on the top of it, it clings to his hand. He walks 
around among the audience with the hat in this position 
and allows any person to take it from his hand, they be- 
ing unable to discover how it clings to the palm of the 
hand. He then introduces a small stand or table, and 
showing his hands to be without preparation, places 
them on the center of the table, and lifting it up sways 
it about, clinging to the palm of his hand. Both table 
top and hands can be c' amined and nothing can be dis- 
covered. This lifting of the table has been used for 
some years as an anti-spiritualistic effect. For some 
time, Prof. Herrmann used to explain this trick during 
the performance of it and allow a person from the audi- 
ence todc the trick, but he soon found that nothing was 
gained by doing that and he dropped the explanation. 

There are several ways of managing the floating 
wand. One is by a slight attachment held between the 
fingers, which fits ever the wand like a little clamp, and 
it can then be held » position, but probably the best 
manner is to have a ling loop of fine black thread 
thrown around the neck of the performer, or it can be 
attached to a button or button hole of the coat cr vest. 
After showing the wand or cane (which should always 
be black), the performer, when it is returned to him, 
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i 

passes it through the loop and the wand is held in a 
supported position by the fingers pressing against it. 
This is easily executed, and with a little practice can be 
made quite interesting, as it can be passed from one 
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hand to the other and at any time handed out for ex- 
amination. 

In the bat lifting, the performer wears a ring in which 
a little notch has been cut about 1-16 or £ of an inch 
deep, — say one half the thickness of the ring. The per- 
former has a long oiack pin in the lapel of his coat, 
and as the hat is exte ;ded to him, his hand secures this 
pin, and in passing the hat from the left and into the 
right hand, he pushes t?;’_ pin through the center of the 
crown of the hat, and as he turns to go to the stage, his 
left hand bends over or clutches the sharp end of the 
pin inside the hat. Then placing his right hand on the 
hat, and pretending to mesmerize it with a few mesmeric 
passes with the left band, he takes care to engage the 
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head of the pin in the slot in the ring, and he gradually 
lifts the hat up and waves his hand about, passing his 
left hand ever and around the hat to show that no 
threads arc used. Then walking down to the audience, 
he waves the hat, still apparently attached to his hand, 
dose to the faces of the spectators, Snaily allowing the 
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owner to remove the hat from his hand, and as he 
does, he pulls the pin out of the hat and with his 
thumb lie pushes the pin out of the slot in the ring 
and lets it drop on the floor. 

He can then show there was nothing on his hands, 
first turning the ring a iittie with his thumb in order that 
the slot in the ring be concealed between the fingers. 

In the table lifting, any ordinary tabic or stand 
may be used. It is only necessary to drive oi.-: or two 
strong black pins into the top of the tabic, 1(2 ring the 
head of the pin or pins projecting about 1-1 G c* an inch 
above the table top. One ring on one hand will lift a 
small table. A ring on each hand will enable the per- 
former tolifta large and heavier table. If the table topis 
ofadark color it is not necessary to have any covcroirit 
because the black pin cannot be seen. Attention is called 
to the table being an ordinary one without preparation. 
The hands are passed over it as though mcsnrrizing it. 
and as one end or side oi it is being raised by pressure 
of the hand, the slot in the ring is slipped i:i rnuhr the 
head of the pin. The performer con now proceed d lift 
and swing the table about. When the table is towered 
to the floor, the pin is pulled out in the same manneras 
it is from the hat. a little jerk being sufficient, and the 

T’lE artist’s dream. 2:5 

pin dropped on the floor by being pulled out of the slot 

above mentioned. Some performers, to show that the 
table was not in any way prepared, place a borrowed silk 
handkerchief over the top of the table, and smoothing 
it out, press hard enough on it to force the pin licad 
through and then proceed as above described. 
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In introducing this Prof. Kellar was went to 
wind up the trick by using an ordinary wood seat 
kitchen chair having a pin in the seat of it and 
also one driven hi the under side of the scat. The chair 
could thus be picked up with the right hand on the seat 
of the chair, and -/bile held suspended in the air, the left 
hand could be placed underneath the seat of the chair 
and the chair held suspended with the opposite side 
down attached to the left hand. 

These arc three tricks that can be easily executed, and 
when well presented always attract considerable atten- 
tion and speculation as to how they are done. 

No. :»C. The Artist’s Dream. 

This wonderful and charming illusion is meeting with 
."rent success in England. A large frame with a curtain 
in front rests on a three step platform on the stage. 

216 TIIE ARTIST’S DREAM. 

The artist pushes aside the curtain, removes canvas 
with picture of lady on it from frame, turns canvas and 
frame around to show that no 0:1c is concealed any- 
where alx>ut the frame and canvas. The canvas is 
then replaced in the frame, the curtain drawn in front 
of frame and the artist, seating himself on a chair, ap- 
parently goes to sleep and dreams that the picture 
came to life. While in pretended dream, the curtain 
opens and a living lady steps from the frame; the art- 
ist awakens and sees her; they exchange a few words, 
then she goes back into the frame: the artist says, 
"Has mv model come to life or have I dreamed it?” 
He goes to the frame, opens the curtain and there 
finds only his painted canvas, the lady having van- 
ished. 

The canvas with the painting on it is on a separate 
frame or stretcher which is very heavy, the top piece of 
tliis frame is hollow and contains a roller on which the 
canvas rolls up. On the back ohiiestre’cher on c-ach side 
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ha handle, these handles are apparently placed thereto* 

“tiie artist to lift the frame in and out by. But they 
serve another purpose which will be stated below. At 
the top corners of the stretcher are fastened two wires 
which lead up to the flics, over a pulley and then down 
THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 217 

behind the screens to the assistant; when the wires are 
slack the stretcher may be turned around just the same 
as if they were not there. The large frame is on rollers 
and may be turned around to show that there is nothing 
concealed in or behind it. After showing framcandback 
and front of canvas, the artist sets the canvas back into 
the frame. When the canvas stands on the floor in josi- 
tion to replace, the lady cotr.cs up through trap door 
behind the canvas which conceals the movement, she 
takes one of the handles referred to above in each hand 
and places her feet on the lower part of the stretcher 
which projects enough for her to get a passable footing. 
The artist now raises the canvas back into the frame. 
The wires attached to ihe stretcher arc pulled by an 
assistant, this makes the lifting of the stretcher with the 
lady on it easy enough. Now all the lady has to do is 
tounfastenthccanvasand let it roll upintothcstrctchcr: 
she now steps out on tiie stage from under the curtain. 
After she goes back she lowers the canvas and hooks it 
The artist then pushes aside the curtain and finds only 
the painted canvas. 
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al g THE VANISHING LADY. 

No. 37. The Vanishing Lady. 

In recent years one of Herrmann’s many master- 
pieces was the illusion known as the “Vanishing 
Lady,” a full view of which is given as a frontispiece 
to this book. This brilliant trick created more talk 
and speculation than has any other trick of the past 

decade. In Herrmann’s hands it proved a strong at- 
traction as he could introduce it on a brightly illumin- 
ated stage or in his representation of Black Art. 

The ordinary manner of working the trick of he 
vanishing lady is to have a chair made so that the sc; t 
lets down backwards or sideways on spring hinges 
that throw it hack into position, after the person has 
gone through. (Hg. *?f>.) .V little lever on the side 
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of the chair underneath keeps the scat solidly in posi- 
tion. The back of the chair is either upholstered, or 
of thick double cane, in order that it can not be seen 
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through. Hanging down the back is a wire fran® 
which can be thrown ud over the back ok the chair, to 

320 THE VANISHING LADY. 

represent the head of the person when it is covered 
with cloth. When this cover is removed the frame is 
thrown back behind the chair back. In some chairs 
this must be done with the hand, in others it is done by 
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stepping ot: a lever at the back of one of the hind legs 
of the chair, which works a wire or a string stapled up 
the back of the chair, and thus throws back the frame- 
work of the head and shoulders. A newspaper is cut 
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to fit the trap in the stage, and laid on the floor, the 
other uncut half of it is pulled over to the front and 
chair placed on the cut part, which is cut around only 
three sides of it. 

Lady seats herself on the chair ,and the performer 
covers her with a large silk covering, that conceals her 
and chair completely (Fig. 30); at the moment of cov- 
ering she lets the framework come up over her head, 
and pulls the lever under the chair, at the same time 
rising slightly to let her own weight off the chair, and 
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the seat goes down with the trap (Fig. 31), she with it 
through the trap, which is shut at once, die performer 
in the meantime standing or holding on the silk cov- 
ering to prevent it being blown up by the wind from 
trap. At the proper moment he takes the cover oil 
2 nd the lady has disappeared to come on smiling from 
the side. 


No. 38. The Spiritualistic : aefc. 

This trick has been used by a great r 'an , so-called 
mediums in their spiritualistic performances, and of late 
lias been used more and more by conjurers. There arc 
several methods of performing it. We will mentio n two 

~- 2 THE SPIRITUALISE I- -»ACK. 

of the best known. Prof. Herrmann used it when he did 
his Trunk Mystery, which will be described later on. 
This trick is equally as good for the stage as for the 

parlor. 

A large sack, made of cheap muslin, is handed out for 
examination. When it is roUirncd an assistant is placed 
in it. The mouth of the sack is gathered up around his 
head and securely tied and scaled. A screen is placed in 
front of him and in a few moments tl.e assistant comes 
from behind the same, carrying the bag with him with 
the seal unbroken and everything intact. 

The secret of this is that them are two sacks. One is 
examined by the audience and found to be perfectly 
sound; the other is secreted up the back of the assistant's 
coat, mouth upwards. When the first sack is relumed 
it is held open and tlv assistant steps into it. When the 
assistant gets into it he takes the one from underneath 
his coat, and gathering up the mouth as if to tie it to- 
gether. passes it up through the mouth of die sack in 
which he is, and as the performer is drawing it together 
to be tied, he takes hold of this inner sack and gathers 
the mouth of the outer sack around it, leaving the mouth 
of the inner sack protruding, holding the hands about 
the folds cf the outer sack to hide this from view, or as 
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TIIE SPIRITUALISTIC SACK. 223 

generally managed, ties a handkerchief around the sacks 
at tins point, which prevents the junction of the sacks 
being seen. Now the mouth of the sack (really the inner 
sack) is securely lied with strong cord and sealed with 
wax. Then a screen Is placed in front of the jxrson in 
the sack. All lie has to do is to pull the sides of the outer 
sack down and push forth the second sack, making 
hisexit. llccilhcr conceals the first sack under Ins coat 
or throws it behind the scenes and comes forward carry- 
ing the second sack, which is the one the audience or 
the committee sealed and to which they now give their 
testimony that it has not been disturbed. 

The second method, which is not so generally known, 
is the following: 

The performer uses an ordinary sack of cotton or 
burlap. The bottom of it has been taken out entirely; 
the sack turned inside out and the seams sewed up with 
longstilches with a strong cord which lias a large knot 
alonccii<l,(hcolhcrcmlbciug left looscinlhcscnm. The 
bag is then turned back into position. When the con- 
jurer wants to ;:vt out ol it. i.o simply pulls out the cord, 
taking hold of the knot, and the bottom of the sack then 
falls out. The sack can be examined without fear of 
detection. 

224 DECAPITATION BY VANEK. 

No. 30. Decapitation by Vanck. 

A San Francisco writer gives the following descrip- 
tion of the decapitation introduced by Vanck: 

“The first illusion of this sort seen here was that 
Shown by a man calling himself Professor Vanck. He 
was a German and spoke very little English, while in tl»e 
decapitation act he appeared in an Oriental costume and 
siioke none at all. The hall was darkened, a strain of 
weird music was wrung out of the piano, which in t!>ose 
days “went with the hall,’ and to its rhythm the magician 
marched slowly on to the stage, accompanied by a pale- 
f-ced youth. The attendant laid himself upon a table 
in the center of the stage, and was there sent to sleep by 
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being subjected to mesmeric passes. The magician then 

drew a small box from the recesses of his robes, and 
from it took a pinch of powder, which he sprinkled on 
the youth’s face and neck. A cloth was then arranged 
about the victim’s neck, and everything being ready, 
Vanek drew a scimetar, or tulwar, sent it hissing 
through the air, and with one sweep drew the blade 
across the youth’s neck, separating it from the body. 
'Fhe head was lifted up with the blood streaming from it, 
and placed upon a salver to be banded around for the 
company to examine. 

DECAPITATION BY VANEK. 22 5 

“The examination was not superficial nor liasty, peo- 
ple being invited to put their fingers in the open mouth 
and move the closed eyelids. The ghastly death’s head 
was then taken back and joined to the body, the magic 
powder being once more brought into requisition, and 
the subject, being awakened, sat up, looked dreamily 
around and backed off the stage. 


-0 



►TO. 3/. DECAPITATION BY VANEK. 


“The explanation is as follows: The table was really 
a long hollow box, covered on die top and sides with 
black cloth and with the interior painted black. I11 the 
top of the tabic, and under where the head and shoulders 
of the youth would lie. was a trap-door, which gave way 
under pressure and swung downward like a door, and 
which was closed by a spring as soon as the pressure 
was removed. Everything being black it will be clear 

226 DECAPITATION BY VANEK. 

to the reader that it might be opened or closed without 
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any one in the audience being the wiser. 

“Before the trick W2S introduced the trap was de- 
pressed and a rubber head placed in the cavity of the 
table. This head was a work of art It had all the 
lividity of death, was fitted with real teeth, real hair, glass 
eyes, a flexible tongue, movable eyelids, and was soft 
and clammy to the touch, The assistant was Vanek’s 



nc. jj. dbcapttation by vanes. 


son, and the head, made by a celebrated French artist, 
was a striking likeness of the lad. The head was placed 
on a plate on the table, having for companion objects a 
lump of ice to give the head the requisite elemminess, 
and a sponge dipped in ‘property’ blood. The 'subject* 
for the experiment having been laid on the table, the 
magician, standing with his back to the audience, seized 
his son by the hair with his left hand, and as the scinrtar 

DECAPITATION BY HERRMANN. *rj 

went whizzing through the air, pressed down the trap 
unlit his son’s head was ‘below the level of the top of the 
table and brought the sponge and rubber head up to 
take the place of the living. The scimetar was then 
drawn across the victim’s neck— only just above it— and 
the rubber head was held aloft with the blood dripping 
front the pressed sponge. The head then boldly 
passed about, the magician shrewdly counting upcm the 
darkness of the room and the aversion of the audience 
to handling dead things as sufficient guarantees against 
detection. The rest of the trick amply consisted of 
putting the head back in the table, banging the victim’s 
head up to the proper level and removing the cloth 
which bad conveniently hidden the line of Reflection in 
the neck and the slight sinking of the shoulders. It wili 
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be seen from this explanation that the trick was ample 

enough, but like ail simple tricks it was very effective, 
and in this particular instance was realistically hor- 
rible.” 

Ko* tO. Decapitation by Heir mama. 

For a number of years the masterpieces of Alexander 
Hermann have been his two decapitations. The first 

*a8 DFCAPITATION BY HERRMANN. 

one he generally used in his magical sketch where a coun- 
tryman with “a sorter buzzing” in his head has it cured 
by cutting off the offending member. The subject takes 
a scat in a high back, upholstered chair. The long back 
of the chair is thickly padded and has two silk cords 
running crosswise on it, one from the inner edge of 
either arm up to the top corner of the opposite side, thus 



FIC. 34. DECAPITATION BY HERRMANN. 


making a broad X. The subject being seated in a chair, 
a large helmet or “receiver” is placed on his head. This 
helmet is of any bright metal, has a vizor in front, and 
is open at the back. After it is placed over his head the 
vizor is lifted to show that the head is there, butinreality 
a dummy head is seen, made up to represent the subject. 
As the performer doses the vizor he tilts the helmet for- 

DECAPITATION BY HERRMANN. 129 

ward a little, while the subject at the same moment draws 
his head out of it and presses it back ag_in$t the back 
of the chair, which gives way under the pressure and a 
triangular space opens, (the two sides of which 


are 
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formed by the lower portion of the X in the padding, the 
base being on a line with the chair arm, where this 
swinging portion of the back is hinged on. On this flap, 


swings on a pivot and is kept closed by means of a 
spring. Tbe effect of the trick is generally as follows: 
The coojncer is pot in a bag, which is then tied to- 
gether and securely sealed. The bag, with its contents, 
is placed in the trank, usually resting on two chairs or 
trestles. The trunk is generally fastened with 

THE INDIAN MAIL. 23J 

two good locks and is aiso tied round with any 
quantity of rope desired. (Fig. 36.) The screen 
is usually placed in front and behind It, and spec- 
tators can stand on each side of the screen to 
show that no person can escape behind them. In 
a few moments the conjurer claps his hands and at 
this signal the screen in front is removed and the audi- 


the opening of which is conceded by the receiver and 
a towel placed in front of it to hide the blood ( ?), rests 
the head of the subject. The * nxiver is now removed 
and placed on a small cabinet, rhe towel being left at 
the neck of the subject in the chair. In a moment the 
receiver is removed from the top of the cabinet, and 

THE INDIAN MAIL. 

the head is seen resting there; it moves and speaks, and 
is the head of another person made up to represent the 
first one, and who sits behind the mirror in the cabinet, 
and pops his head up through a hole in the top of it as 
soon as the receiver i9 placed there. This cabinet is 
shaped like a safe, and contains several apparently deep 
shelves. '.Ui reality the shelves are shallow, a mirror of 
proper size being placed in it, in such a position as to 
leave afc'at four-fifths of the cabinet vacant 











Mh 



ence see the conjurer standing by the side of the trunk, 
outside of the sack, with the rope# and scab of tbe trunk 
intact Again the screen is placed in from of ifae con- 
jurer and in a few moments a stifled voice aslc» that the 
screen or curtain be removed, which on being 1 cd.\ it 
is found that the operator has returned to the inside 
of the trunk and bag, neither of which chow the ap- 
pearance' of having been opened. The spectators are 


No. 41. Thr> Indian Malt 

This astonishing trick has made the fortune of many 
a conjurer and has been exhibited in many ways, some 
of them very complicated; some necessitating the use of 
a trap in the floor of the stage and a trunk made with 
great accuracy in order that the secret door or opening 
in it may be invisible. This door or opening usually 
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allowed to untie the ropes, break the seals, unfasten 
the locks, and lift out the conjurer in the bag. (Fig. 37.) 

The arrangement of the trunk or box, which can also 
be used, is not complicated. The bottom of it must be 
arranged in the following manner. Supposing that the 
bottom is about 4 i feet long, it should be divided into 
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three parts or three boards, each of which is about H feet 



PIG. 37. PERFORMER OUTSIDE OF STILL CLOSED TRUNK. 


long. Then at each end, to right and left, that is A 
ami B (Fig. 38) arc securely fastened by nails driven in 
on three sides. This will leave a space of 1J feet be 
tween them in the bottom of the trunk. On the inner 
side of these end pieces, that is, towards the middle of 
the trunk, the sides are grooved, and in between these 

THE INDIAN MAIL. jjj 

slides the center piece (c), which is tongued and fits ex- 
actly into the grooves on each side. Dummy nails are 
in the bottom of this, along the end, which makes it 
look as though it was nailed to the bottom sides of the 
trunk as it should appear. To get in or out the conjurer 
simply sticks the point of a knife or a nail into a small 
bole at one end of this middle board and slides it out. 
Of course the ropes which encompass the trunk must 
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FIC. 3 S. THE INDIAN MAIL. 


not interfere with the sliding in or out of this board. 
One, two, or three trunks can also be made to work on 
this same principle each one fitting inside of the other. 
Sonic conjurers take the trouble to sew the bag up again 
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after they re-enter it, but this is a di f acu4 as well as a 
useless task for the bag is never fully examined a sec- 
ond time. The audience simply believe that the conjurer 
comcsoutofit when he only goes through it. Ofcourse 

934 MODERN BLACK ART. 

h is unnecessary to add that the operator geL> out of the 
bag while the trunk is being tied, locked and sealed. 

No. 42. Modem Black Art. 

This modem effect, in the repertoire of a conjurer, is 
one of the best and most brilliant magical effects that 
have been introduced for many years. It was first in- 
troduced by a gentleman in Berlin, who has had better 
success with it than any of his followers, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that he introduced more original and 
sensational features in it than any of his imitators. 

The next one to introduce it was the Hungarian con- 
jurer, Buarier, who took out a paten! in England on 
some appliances used in it. and he produced it at Egyp- 
tian HaH, London, with the. assistance of the well-known 
firm of Maskelyne & Cooke, Illusionists. From there 
it soon came across tl»e water to Boston and New York 
and has been introduced on a good many stages in the 
United States, but no performer who has as yet pro- 
duced it, except, perhaps, the Great Herrmann, has 
endowed it with all the attraction: :.iat can be used 
m it 

The natnc ‘'Black Art" not only shows that it be&nga 

MODERN BLACK ART. 237 

tomagic.but expresses it perfectly, as cverythingabout 
it is black except the articles which appear, and these 
are white. The stage setting of this act is entirely black; 
the walls, floors and ceiling of the stage are all draped 
with black velvet, and not a spot of color is to be seen. 
Around the sides and across the top is a row of brilliant 
lights, with reflectors throwing the light into the fr.es 
of the audience. As soon as the curtain has gone up the 
performer makes his appearance suddenly and myneri- 
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ously, and it seems hard to understand where lie came 
from. lie is dressed in a robe of white silk or cassis :>cre, 
— generally in the eastern style with the robe held to- 
gether at the waist by a belt or sash. Some performers 
merely adopt an evening dress costume of white satin. 

The performer, after making his opening remarks, 
discovers that his magic wand is missing. Raising his 
hand, he calls for the spirits to produce the same, and ihe 
wand is immediately seen in the upraised hand. He then 
orders two small tables to appear and they are sud- 
denly seen standing, one on each side cf the stage. .Tow, 
at his command, the spirits send him two vases which 
appear one on each table. The conjurer shews that .hey 
arc empty, and requesting the loan of a watch for a few 
moments, he drops the watch into one of the vases, which 
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is immediately raised and turned towards the audience 
in order that the watch may be plainly seen in it. The 
vase is then returned to the table. The conjurer moves 
across the stage to the other vase, into which he thrusts 
hishand and draws forth the watch which he returns to 
the owner with thanks. Now he can again show the 
vases empty, and if desired, he will produce coffee and 
cake from either one of the vases after first pouring into 
one sugar and into the other cream. When he is ready 
to produce the sugar and coffee from them he asks for 
the silver service, and behold! there star/ds at his side a 
table with a complete silver tea or coffee service. The 
conjurer serves the coffee to the specta\<rs, or it is 
handed out by his assistant. While the assistant i6 doing 
this another assistant can appear with a tray of cakes 
or bonbons tfiat are also produced from the vases that 
held the coffee or the sugar, the vases being shown 
empty after each production. After the refreshments arc 
served the performer produces from the -.’ones doves and 
rabbits atid throws them in the a»r, when *fcev instantly 
vanish. He can Ihcn introduce a large basket or ham- 
per, and securing a child from the audience, he places it 
in the basket, ties the ©over securely, and taking one or 
more sharp swords, which have been handed to the audi- 

MODP.RN BLACK ART. *.“*9 

encc for examination, lie thrusts them through the basket 
in ail directions. This action is accompanied by screams 
that seem to come from the child in the basket. The 
swords are brought forth covered with what appears to 
be blood. The cover is removed and the child lifted out 
smiling, not even having been scratched. 

The performer now taking a shawl, swings it in the 
air, and produces from it a lady. The lady asks for a 
chair, which request is immediately granted by the per- 
former waving his wand and the chair immediately ap- 
pears. She seats herself, and the performer, swinging 
a large kr.fe, immediately decapitates the lady. 

Carrying her head across the stage, lie places it on 
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a pedestal which makes its appearance on the other side. 

The head moves and speaks and the headless trunk is 
also seen to move. In a few moments the conjurer raises 
the head and carrying: it back across the stage, replaces 
it on the body, when the lady arises, bows her acknowl- 
edgment. and instantly disappears. 

AH these startling- effects are very easily executed. 
The stage being draped entirely in black and lighted 
only by the reflectors on the side and front, the center 
and back of the stage cannot be seen by the audience. 
The articles to appear are placed behind black screens 

340 MODERN BLACK ART. 

or are covered with black velvet. It is only necessary to 
remove the cover or pull the screen quickly to one side, 
when the objects appear or vanish as may be desired. 
The conjurer, his assistant and the objects, all being in 
white, show out of the blackness in bold relief. During 
the performance the attendants or assistants of the con- 
jurer arc, of course, invisible to the spectators and move 
freely about the stage. They arc completely enveloped 
in black velvet, wear black gloves, and have over th.T 
head and neck a large black hood with little openings for 
the eyes, but even the eyes are covered with fine black 
veiling, preventingthe lustre of the pupils being noticed 
by the audience, but allowing them to see well. These 
assistants carry black cylinders, which they place in the 
vases, and in these are placed the watches, sugar and 
other things that are to appear or disappear. If they are 
todisappear the black cylinder is removed with its con- 
tents and carried to the other side of the stage and pla:*d 
in the vase there. Thus it is that in the first trick usu.lly 
performed of causing the watch to disappear from ;ne 
vase and appear in the other, as soon as the conjurer has 
placed the watch in the vase, his invisible assistant re- 
moves it, and stepping noiselessly across the stage, places 
it in the other vase from which it is produced a few 
MODERN BLACK ART. 24I 

seconds later. The coffee trick is performed in the same 
manner. After the vases have been shown empty, the in- 
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visible assistant drops a black cylinder into each vase. 
The sugar and other things are poured into these and not 
rnio the vases. These are then quickly removed by his 
assistant and replaced by others containing the coffee, 
cream and whatever else is necessary. The production 

oil the doves or rabbits is in the same manner, — merely 

• 

rfc^noving the cover or letting them fall out of a black 
S«2ck. The production <.f the tables, chairs or lady is 
caused by the removal of the black velvet screen. In 
this manner of introducing the Indian Basket trick, the 
basket in which the child ir «i laced contains a large piece 
of biaek velvet, which the assistant wraps around the 
child, completely enveloping her, in order that she may 
be removed Ixforc site cover is tied on. She can then be 
ctsily lifted out and carried away from the basket behind 
the screen. While the assistant is carrying her away, 
the attention of the an >icncc is attracted by allowing 
rh^rtu to examine the sv\ ords . 

Tlte blood that appears is a colored preparation, con- 
c -alcd in the handles of 1 '-e swords, which are arranged 
tc open by the pressure of a spring, allowing the liquid 
to run down the blade of the sword. 

MODERN BLACK ART. 

In the decapitation the lady wears a form or dot*6le 
costume made over her own. Her inside costume is all 
of black, and as she sits down she slips out of the double 
or outside costume and slips through or behind a Ufick 
screen which extends across the stage and is just the 
heigh: of her neck. Pier head is held over this screen 
by the performer and thus he apparently carries the head 
across t! e stage to place it on the other pedestal, while the 
lady really walks along with him, but behind the screen, 
ar.d : pedestal on which the head is placed is cut out 
in at. oval shape at the back to allow her to rest her 
head apparently cm the top of it. 

Proh Herrmann always executed this very cleverly 
when using his wife as his subject. 

Of course the assistants in black must be very care- 
ful not to pass between the lights and the performer or 
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between the performer and the tables or chairs. With 
a little ingenuity it will be readily seen what marvel- 
ous effects can be introduced by means of this Modern 
Blatk Art. 

Frof. Bancroft was introducing, in bis perform- 
ances. L:ack Art on precisely the same style as recently 
shewn by Prof. Herrmann. In it he introduces an il- 
lusion of changing a lady to a lion. He calls for a shawl 

THE ESCAPE FROM SING SING. *4$ 

and one appears in his hand. He waves it in the air and 
from under cover of it produces a lady dressed in white. 
They come down to the footlights and then retire to the 
centre of the stage, where he covers her over with the 
shawl, which he immediately removes and the lady has 
disappeared, and at the same moment the black screens 
are pulled open, showing in place of the lady a large 
cage containing a live lion. On this same principle 
European performers have produced the appearance and 
disappearance of a horse and rider, but such large effects 
as these do not meet with success bc ausc the distance 
for the screens to travel is so great that ihe illusion is not 
perfect enough. It cannot be worked quickly enough to 
prevent the audience f rom seeing that the change « 
caused by merely removing a cover or a screen. 

No. 43 . The Escape from Sing Sing. 

For this illusion you have two cages, each 7 fee- 
high, 4 feet wide and 4 feet deep. Eavh c-tge rests on 4 
legs which elevate them eight inche> ab'-vc the stage 
floor. The sides and the door have dark red curtains and 
the back has a curtain of the same color as the stage is 
draped with; usually a dark grey to represent a cts! 

244 THE ESCAPE FROM SING SING. 

The sides, front and back of the cages also have woooen 
rods running up and down. These are blackened so as 
to look like iron, they are about half an inch thick and 
are set in the framework of the cage about 4 inches apart 
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Three or four of these rods are loose at the back and can 
be moved so the prisoner can come through. Each cage 
has a small shelf at the back for the assistant to stand on. 
To work this illusion you require two men dressed alike 
as prisoners and one dressed as a policeman or guard. 
When the stage curtains go up, the cages arc standing 
well back on the stage. Cage number 1 has all curtains 
up and the performer walks behind this when entertain- 
ing. Number 2 lias back curtain down and as it is of 
the same color as the stage background, the audience do 
not sec it nor do they see the guard who stands on the 
shelf behind it. Now prisoner number 1 rattles 
chains in the wings and comes running on the stage. 
Pe former stops him at the point of a revolver and 
puts him in cage number 2, closes the door and pulls 
down the curtains. Soon a voice is heard calling, "let 
me oat"; the performer opens the door; the prisoner 
has gone and there stands the guard. At this mo- 
ment the prisoner comes running in through the audi- 
ence to the stage. Performer and guard seize him and 

THE ENCHANTED ORGAN. 245 

put him in cage number 1 ; then close doors and draw 
blinds of both cages. Fire pistol. Open cage door and 
blinds of both cages and behold the prisoner is seen in 
cage number 2. You see that when the performer puts 
the prisoner in cage number 2, he removes the back 
bars, lets down the curtain and changes place with the 
policeman, who raises the curtain, puts back bars and 
then calls to be let out. The other prisoner then 
rushes in through the audience. Now when they put 
him in cage number 1, he gets behind the curtain and 
the prisoner in cage number 2 ccmcs into the cage and 
leaves the back curtain up. 

No. 44 . The Enchanted Organ or the 

Unexpected Supper. 

This very interesting trick is of modern invention 
and when properly introduced by a clever performer, 
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produces a very agreeable and satisfactory effect upon 
the audience, particularly upon .hose who are invited 
to partake of the articles produced ir the trick. 

When the curtain arises two chairs or trestles, a 
short distance apart, arc seen upon the stage. A large 
sheet of glass rests on t!ie top of them, and six metal 
*45 THE ENCHANTED ORGAN. 

cylinders, each about 15 inches high and 5 inchi. hi 
diameter, are upon the glass in a row. (Fig. 40:/ 

Upon entering, the performer tells the following 
story: 

In returning from his journey around the world he 
had visited the island of St. Helena, where an Italian 



PIO. 40 . THE ENCHANTED ORGAN 

ship, had been wrecked and only one of the crew had 
beci' saied. This man had been an organ builder by 
trauc a d had managed to save some organ pipe?, 
which he had with him. He had been engaged to 
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passed his wand over the pipe;. and immediately pro- 
duced from them many beautiful ar- 
ticles. After he had taught the poor 
man how' to do this, he had cut the 
pipes through endwise and had pre- 
sented Half o r each to the organ 
builder ir. order that he might never 
more know want. 

The performer then introduces the 
trick, passes the pipes to the audi- 
ence for examination, and then places 
them as before upright on :he glass plate. He then 
invites two persons to dine i: his tabic and proceeds to 
set it with the following, which he takes out of the 
cylinders while his sleeves are rolled up: A tabic 
cloth, napkins, plates, knives, forks, some fresh egge. 
a loaf of bread, a roasted duck, two bottles of wine, 

248 THE ENCHANTED ORGAN. 

one of brandy, two glasses, a whisky glass, a vase o(* 
flowers, etc. 

The tubes are made of metal, numbered, and all fit 
one over the other. They are all of the same heigh* 
and stand or. the glass plate in the order shown. The 
tubes Xo. 2, 3, 4, 5 and C contain false insides or 
cylinders, made of tin without bottoms. Ail the arti- 
cles arc hung in the cylinders by small flat hooks at- 
tached to the article, the upper end of which fits over 
th.- top rim of the cylinder as shown in the illustration. 
The performer shows tube Xo. 1 empty, lifts up tube 
X i. 2 with its false cvliuder and places it over No. I, 
leaving the inside of Xo. 2 remaining in Xo. 1. Pie 


make an organ for a foreign city, but the shipwreck 

the enchanted organ. *47 again lifts up and off tube Xo. 2 and shows it empty, 

had brought his journey to a sudden and unexpected proceeds with all of the other tubes in this same 
close and disappointed his hopes. The performer en- manner, remarking as lie dees so that each tube fits 
deavored to comfort him and assured him that he over the other 1 hus out of the tube just shown 
would never be in want as long as he kept the pipes empty he can take or produce any quantity of articles 
with him, for these pipes, in addition to the soft har- af er he has placed over it the following tube, which is 
momous tones concealed ill them, contained all that tc be taken off first and placed alongside. When one 
a human heart could desire. To prove this he had t_Le i * empty he can proceed with the next in the 
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same manner. (Fig. 11.) Shows the flat hook for 
suspending the articles, and .also the manner in which 
bottles and glasses arc hung in the cylinders. 
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No. 45. The Mystery of She. 

This illusion, the first one based on the character o? 
"She” in Rider Haggard's well-known work, was first 
introduced in London. It vs much the same in prin- 
ciple as the well-known Sphinx or Talking Head 
which was invented many years ago. 

An ordinary platform on four legs is placed on the 
stage, and around the platform is placed a three-fold 
screen. On the platform is ‘hen placed a small orna- 
mental brass table and a bowl. Some incense is thrown 
into the bowl and set on fire As die smoke arises, the 
performer stretches a silk curtain or flag acres? the from 
opening of the screen and dr.;; ; it almost instantly on 
the floor, when a lady, dressed in white, is seen behind 
the stand. She moves about and speaks. The performer 
again stretches the curtain between the front ends of the 
screen and almost instantly lets it fall, wi* n it will l>c 
seen the lady has disappeared. Any committee can go 
on the stage before and after the performance of the il- 
lusion without discovering tb? secret of it. 

Tiie platform is about one foot high and the screen, 
which is placed around it, res:.- n die floor. 'Hie screen, 
the carpeting on the floor and the platform are all of 
one color. There is a trap in the center of the platform 
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which is placed directly over the trap in the stage. As 
soon as the screen is put around the platform the assist- 
ants beneath the stage open the trap and shove up two 
mirrors which are joined together at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. These mirrors are shoved up against the bottom 
of the platform and cannot be seen by the audience be- 
cause they reflect the sides of the screen which are of 
the same color as the floor and back ground. V.'hen 
ready to appear the lady stands on a lifting trap beneath 


the stage 2 nd is shoved quickly through the trap in the 
stage, through the trap in the platform, making her 
appearance on the same. This can be done ir. a few 
seconds. Of course she disappears in the same mar ner 
and the mirrors are drawn down underneath the stage, 
giving opportunity for examination of the platfor m and 
screen. The carpet on the stage and platform is of varie- 
gated pattern, which prevents the openings of the traps 
being seen. 

No. 46. Modern Metempsychosis. 

This wonderful illusion is also known as V/aJk-Vs 
Illusion and is similar to or identical with the Blue rtcum 
of Prof. Harry KcUar. I* was patent in England 2 nd 
the United States in 1879, by John Henry Pepper and 
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James John Walker of London. The apparatus was 
really the invention of Mr. Walker who first introduced 
it at the Royal Polytechnic Institution in London in 
1879. It met with instantaneous success and was prob- 
ably praised by the press more than any illusion of 
modern times. For awhile, owing to ihc unfortunate 
affairs of Mr. Walker, the presentation of the illusion 
was not pushed to *yy great extent, but a few years ago 

it was taken up again by him and produced in the proper 

1 

manner. Some three or four years before Prof. Herr- 
mann died it was rumored that he had purchased or 
would purchase .he Walker Illusion, but Mr. Walker’s 
price at that time was something like $ 2,500 and the 
patent only having a few years to run, no performer in 
this country felt like investing so much money in it. 
With this illusion the following effects can be per- 
formed : 

No. 1. Living forms walk bodily out of blank space 
and step to the foot lights, afterwards changing into 
other shapes an: final! v vanishing in the thin air. 

No. 2. A ghost gradually becomes visible and de- 
velops into a living person, walking about the stage. 
Then slowly or quickly, as may be desired, returns to 
its former ghostly state. 
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No. 3. Any solid substance may be gradually 
changed into any other solid substance. 

No. 4. Impalpable images can be materialized or the 
reverse. 

No. 5. A woman can be visible and gradually meta- 
morphosed into a man or the reverse. 

The patent states that the object of the invention is by 
a peculiar arrangement of apparatus to render an actor 
or object gradually visible or invisible at will, and also 
to substitute for an object in sight of the audience the 
image of another similar object hidden from direct vision, 
without the audience being aware that any such substi- 
tution has been made. For this purpose there v. em- 
ployed a large plate of glass which is transparent at one 
end and more and more densely silvered in passing from 
tliis towards the other end. This plate is mounted so that 
it can at pleasure be placed diagonally across the stage 
or platform. As it advances, the glass gradually ob- 
scures the view of the actor cr object in front which 
it passes and substitutes the reflection of an • bjc:t in 
front cf the glass, but suitably concealed from the direct 
view of the audience. When two objects or set-* of ob- 
jects tints successively presented to view are properly 
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placed and sufficiently alike, the audience will be un- 
aware that any change has been made. 

Figure No. 42 represents a plan view of an arrange- 
ment such as described above. A. is the stage of either 
a lecture room or theatre; B.B. are the scats for the 
audience in front of the stage. C. is a small room 10 or 
12 feet square and 8 feet high. This will be sufficiently 
large, although, of course, it can be of any size. If 
deemed advisable, one or two steps may be placed in 
front of it, in which case the room or chamber must be 
raised a little off the stage. D. is a vertical mirror pass- 
ing diagonally a.ross the chamber, C. dividing it into 
two parts which arc exact counterparts of each other. 
The mirror “D" is so arranged that it can be rapidly and 
no*s:le6sly withdrawn whenever desired, which can be 
done by running it in guides and upon rollers to a posi- 
tion D where it is hidden by a screen or part of the stage 
scene, which limits the view of the audience in this di- 
rection or the mirror can be raised and lowered verti- 
cally. It is not i:cessary for the mirror to pass entirely 
across the cbaml-;r C. If the chamber is of large size it 
can pass only par'.’y across it. In consequence of the 
exect correspondence of the two parts of the chamber C, 
that in front and that b ehind the mir ror, the a udience will 
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observe no change in appearance when the mirror is 
passed across. The front of the chamber is in some cases 
partly closed at C X, either permanently or whenever 
required. This is done in order to hide from direct view 
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any object which may be at or about the position C. I. 

The illusion may be performed in various ways, for 
instance, an object may, in sight of the audience, be 
passed from the stage to the position C 2 and there be 
changed to some other. This is done by providing be- 
forehand a dummy at C 1 closely resembling the object 
at C. 2. Then when the object is in its place the mirror 
is passed across without causing any apparent change, 
but when hidden is changed for another object resem- 
bling the first. The mirror is then withdrawn : nd the 
audience may then be shown, in any convenient way, 
that the object now before them diilcrs from that which 
they saw at first. In many cases it is preferable not to 
use an ordinary mirror at D, but one of graduated opac- 
ity. This may be produced by removing the silver from 
the glass in lines, or if the glass be silvered 1;* chemical 
deposition, causing the silver to be deposited :pc:. it in 
lines. Near one side of the glass the lines arc made fine 
and open and progressively in passing towards the other 
side they become broader and closer until the corn- 
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pldcly Silvered surface is reached. Other means may 
also be used for obtaining a graduated opacity and re- 
flecting power. In order that the edge of '.lie glass mirror 
rnav not be observed as the mirror is moved across the 
chamber C, the forward edge of the mirror D is in sonic 
cases formed in steps, say about onc-cighlh inch in 
depth, in place of having it with a square or straight end 
or edge. The edge will thus, as it were, be broken up into 
a number of comparatively narrow edges, each one of 
vviiicii is practically invisible at the distance from which 
the spectators view it. The objects at Cl and C2 may be 
alternately illuminated by any suitable bright light, at the 
same time the glass D is pushed forward into the cham- 
ber which will cause one object to dissolve into the 
other like the dissolving view effects in the magic lan- 
tern. 

This is a very attractive illusion and can be used in 
scenic productions where a gas light effect is required. 
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The only objection to it is the expense and danger of 
transporting such a large glass. 

% 

No. 47. Tlio Circat Flight of Objects. 

This trick is one that is seldom introduced by modem 
professors, although effects of this kind were used in the 
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first half of this century by nearly all the leading con- 
jurers to make themselves more prominent and increase 
their fame. Pinctti, Robert Houdin and other modern 
conjurers have not hesitated to use tricks of this char- 
acter requiring confederates. Prof. Herrmann probably 
used more confederates in his performances than any 

modern conjurer. This was particularly noticed at the 

• 

time he played his engagements at Paris, and on that 
account he incurred the displeasure of all the French 
conjurers. The trick was generally introduced In this 
manner : 

The performer borrows a wrap or hat from a lady or 
a gentleman in the audience. Let us suppose lie borrows 
a hat. lie wraps this up in a large handkerchief, places 
it on one of his side tables, and covers it with a vase or a 
cone. He then announces that he will cause the hat to 
disappear, to be found in the theatre, in the town hall, 
or any place in the town where wanted, and in order to 
avoid all dispute, chance alone shall decide where it is to 
be found. Any spectator who desires to do soistnerefore 
asked to write a destination on a piece of paper which is 
handed to him. All the papers arc then folded and col- 
lected in a little bag or sack, and to prevent a thought of 
collusion, a child is allowed to dra w one of these papers 
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frem the bag. Carriages are at the door ready to take 
the committee to find the hat that is to disappear and be 
found at the place named cn the paper which isdrawnby 
the child. The per former returns to t \ ta table, shows the 
hat once mere, then wraps it up a second ti ne and cov- 
ers it as before. Taking the wand, he rap:, on the cone 
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or vase and commands the hat to go to the place men- 
tioned on the paper drawn from the bag by the child. 
The performer thenliftstheccneorvasecoveringthebat, 
but nothing appears to be gene. The audience still see 
the package lying there. They usually begin to murmur, 
and as the performer appears undecided what to do, the 
murmuring increases and the noise beco ies general. 
Evidently the magician has failed in his trick. He acts 
awkwardly and seems to be in a “fix." Th: audicice, as 
a rule, laugh at his embarrassment, some applaudn'g, 
some hissing. Finally stepping forward with a good 
conscience, he stretches forth his arms tocalm thestorm, 
and obtaining silence, he asks in what way he has dis- 
pleased his audience. This gives him an opportunity to 
have a little fun with a confederate placed among the 
audience, who tells the performer to put his question to 
the package on the table. He asks why. The man in 
the audience replies : “To reproach it, of course, for still 
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being there/' “But it is in nobody's way." “Weil, did you 
net promise to send it to the place written cn the paper?" 
“Yes, w’’ei! V announced this I said I would make the 
hat disappear, but I did net say I would do the same 
with the handkerchief around it." Then grasping the 
handkerchief the performer shakes it to show it is 
empty and the hat has gene on its way as premised. The 
audience then, of course, applaud in good faith, and usu- 
ally a committee of the most inquisitive are appointed to 
start cut in search of the hat and see if it is roll; in the 
place selected, which, of course, is always found to be the 
case. 

The inventor of this manner of working the trick tcib 
a very good joke on himself. He first made an agree- 
ment with a servant of one of the leading merchants cf 
the town where he was performing to place a lady’s hat 

in his mas r’s-bed. The servant was induced to do this, 

• • 

believing it was only an innocent joke and being further 
xncliHed by the receipt of a five dollar bill from the magi- 
cian. This merchant was a wid ower, very fond of sport 


and considered somewhat c: a ladies’ man. A stylish con- 
federate cf the magician sat in one of the first boxes on 
the night of the performance with a bonnet on exactly 
like the one which had been concealed in the bed of the 
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gentleman. When the performer asked for a hat or a bon- 
net, the ladies were !a no great hurry to hand theirs over, 
but the confederate, however, took hers off andhandedit 
to the performer with an amiable smile. The bonnet was 
folded in the handkerchief, the parcel being tied rather 
tight and placed on a trap in a table standing next to the 
side scene of the stage and was then covered up with an 
empty cone. The assistant behind the scene opened a trap 
in the same, -vat his hand through, opened the trap in the 
table, took out the package, and substituted another one, 
wrapped up In the same manner with the same kind of a 
handkerchief, and held in the same shape or position by 
two pieces of \ ery fine bent wire laid crosswise. Then 
the performer announced what he intended to do with the 
bonnet and asked the audience to write the name of a 
place on a few square pieces of paper which he distrib- 
uted. When the names of the places were written and the 
papers rolled up they were all pul together in one pocket 
of a small c ;/ub!e sack; the other pocket in the sack con- 
tained a number of small rolls of paper on, each one oi 
which was th: same inscription, namely, — in Mr. 
Blank’s bed When the sack was ready a child drew one 
from this pocket. A c ommi tte e was immediately sent in a 
carriage to the merchants bouse, and, sure enough, in 
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his bed was found the bonnet, of course an exact dupli- 
cate of the one the lady had handed to him from the box. 
This trick made such an impression on a large portly 
gentleman who was on the committee, that on perceiving 
it in the gentleman’s bed, he immediately fainted. 

I?o. 46 . The Cocoon, 

The most ingenius illusion introduced of kite years was 
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certainly that of the Cocoon, and its perfection is due, in 
a great measure, to the mechanical skill of Mr. Maske- 
lync, of London. This has been and is still a leading fea- 
ture with all prominent conjurers. A patent for the same 
was taken out in England, but not in this country. Sev- 
eral explanations of it have been given from r.me to time 
in the press, but none of them have been correct. The 
true explanation of it is as follows. 

The performer stretches a ribbon across the 
stage, looping it over a hook at each side. To 
each end of the ribbon is attached a small bag 
filled with sand, which has previous!) been exam- 
ined by the audience. He then calls their attention to a 
framework of light wood or cardboard about three or 
four feet square and a foc< deep. There is no cover to it, 
and the bottom is formed by a kirge piece of plain paper 
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stretched over it. After this is also examined it is placed 
in the center of the stage, the ribbon is pulled down at 
about the middle of it and is fastened to cue or two becks 
in the top part of the frame, which is lifted up. The sacks 
at the ends of the ribbon apparently keep it suspended 
horizontally in the air, some distance above the floor. The 
performer draws on the paper a sketch of the silk-worm. 



and as soon as he wares his wand the paper bursts ana a 
large, bright, silk cocoon is seen in the frame. A stool is 
placed underneath it, he v.arac lowered by slacking ttp 
the ribbons, and as soon as it touches the stool it bursts. 
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and from the inside of the cocoon appears a charming 
woman dressed in the costume of a butterfly. 

t 212 cocoon. 363 

The cocoon is made of fine silk and is stretched over 
an oval, or rather round, framework of iron. It is large 
enough taallow a person to sit in it Turkish fashion, and 
opens cn one side. This cocoon is hung on two fine wires, 
on the other ends of which are fastened the proper coun- 
terweights to balance the woman and the frames. These 
wires lead up through the stage to the flie6 andover roll- 
ers or pulleys to the counterweights. After the performer 
has placed the ribbon in position he places the \rame- 
work on which the paper is stretched in (he middle of 
the stage on the carpet, and while he is pulling the rib- 
bon down to fasten it, the assistant below opens a trap in 
the stage floor, and a ficp cut in the carpet, and pushes 
up tire cocoon which contains the woman and which the 
performer fastens hi the framework. Now he has only to 
touch his hand to the framework and his assistants pull 
down the counterweights, thereby raising the framework 
and the ribbon, which now apparently supports ak. The 
rest is clear. Ax die proper signal the lady fcur,:s the 
paper and the assistants lower ail onto t!ie stool, ard thf 
trick is done. Some performers use 2 windlass to vvinJ 
up the wires. When proper wires arc used on a brightly 
Illuminated stage, they arc absolutely invisible. 
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X7o. 49. Silonft Thought Transmission. 

One of the most mysterious and entertaining feats of 
late years has been the act, known under the above title, 
in which a person, preferably a lady, is blindfolded by 
the performer. She remains on the stage while the per- 
former goes amidst the audience and when anything is 
handed or shown tc him he merely glances at it, then 
pants his finger at the lad / medium on the stage when 
she immediately describes what he has seen althoueu he 
does not sped: a single word. Any request whispered in 
his ear is immediately carried out by the lady without a 
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word being spoken by cither of them. When property : n- 
troduced, this act is a perfect one of its kind 2 nd cannot 
be duplicated except by people who have an understand- 
ing of this kind of business, and even then they could 
not duplicate it without much ingenuity in devisingthe 
silent code of signals which is used. Especially does this 
stem miraculous when it is considered that the l Ay is 
apparently thoroughly blind-folded. 

The blind-folding is a "blind.” Any handkcrchiT can 
be used. It is folded over in the ordinary manner in i 
placed directly over the eyes and partly on the forehead 
of the lady; then tkd at the back of her head a9 is usually 
done in such cases. If the lady wrinkles her forehead two 
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or three times, the handkerchief will rise sufficiently for 
her to see the performer in the audience, provided she 
inclines her head backward which she must do as though 
she was listening intently to something he was about to 
say. She, being on the stage, is elevated several fat above 
him, making it easy for her to sec his movements. This 
is the main point, and an ordinary blind-fold in this man- 
ner, with any handkerchief, by any person, will not pre- 
vent her from seeing him, provided he does not go too 
far away from her or above her range of vision. 

The next important part is the signals by means cf 
which he is able to communicate with her. These each 
person can, when he understands the act, arrange to his 
or her own liking. For convenience, we arrange in sets 
the most common articles that a performer is liable to 
meet with, — ten numbers or articles in a set, and we 
give particulars of ten cr more sets, thus making one 
hundred articles and nv;re of the most common kind gen- 
erally met with. Durir.r the ordinary performance, net 
more than from twenty- five to thirty-five articles or re- 
quests will be made. It in v. ell though for performers to 
extend the sets which they commit to memory to com- 
prise about two hun dred or three hundred articles. 

265 SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. 

Now that we have the first principle explained in the 
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blind-folding, and the second in how the articles are 
learned, we will take up the manner of communicating 
the number of the code and article. This is done by a 
code of signals. 

When not communicating a signal, the performer 
stands with his right hand hanging at his right side 
and with his left hand and forearm resting behind 
him, a natural position. 

Signals. — -The first signals are made by raking 
the right hand and pointing directly at the medium ; this 
movement must be made in as many different ways as 
you have sets of objects, or you can have 2 certain num- 
ber of these gestures for a certain number of sets and an 
additional number of sets may be used, the numbers of 
which can be communicated by a signal given by the 
left hand, which is the hand that communicates the 
number or name of the article in each set. 

For instance: — Let us look first at the manner in 
which the signals arc made by the right hand to com- 
municate the number cf the set. The forward move.-netr: 
of the right hand can be made in many ways and Second 
Sight Artists will no doubt be able to arrange or modify 
these signals to suit themselves. 
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For Set No. 1 : — Face the medium, your left hand at 
your back, raise the right hand up to a level with 
your head and point with forefinger extended- directly 
at the medium, the other three fingers and thumb re- 
maining closed. She sees at a glance this position and 
knows it means Set No. 1. 

Set No. 2: — Repeat the motion for No. 1, viz: Face 
the medium, your left hand at your back, raise the 
right hand up to level with your head and point with 
forefinger extended directly at medium, with the dif- 
ference that for i*et No. 2 you take one step forward 
simultaneously as you make the motion. This is set 2 . 

Set No. 3: — Repeat' No. 1, namely: Face the ir.e- 
ditm, your left hand at your back, raise the right hand 
up to a level with yoar head 2 nd point with forefinger 
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extended directly at medium, but take one step for- 
ward — first — before making the motion. 

Set No. 4: — Extend the right hand away from the 
right side about Ifi inches — about one-eighth of a circle, 
then bring it fon.ard and up in front of your head and 
above it, the same ha.«d and fingers held in same posi- 
tion as for No. 3, viz.: Forefinger extended directiy 
at the medium and the other three fingers and thumb 
remaining closed. 
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Set No. 5.' — Same as No. 4, viz.: Extend your right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, de- 
scribing one-eighth of a circle, then bring it forward 
and up in front of your head and above it, but take one 
step forward— simultaneously — as you make the mo- 
tion. 

Set No. C:— Repeat No. 4 by extending your ri.fht 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches de- 
scribing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring it for- 
ward and up in front of your head and above it. but 
talcing one ctep forward — first — before making the 
motion. 

Set No. 7: — Extend your right hand 2w ay from U.e 
right side and bring up on a level \/ith your shoulder, 
thus describing one-fourth of a circle, then swing 
your right hand around in front of your head. 

Set No. 8: — Repeat No. 7 by extending right hand 
away from the right side and bring up on a level with 
your shoulder, thus describing one-fourth of a circle, 
then swing right hand around in front of your heac, but 
taking one step forward— simultaneously — while i:.tht 
act of raising the hand and pointing at medium. 

Set No. 9:— Repeat No. 7 by extending right hand 
away from the right side and bring up on a level with 
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your shoulder, thus describing one-fourth of 2 circle, 
then swing right hand around in front of your head, but 
taking cue step forward— first — before making the 
motion. 
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Set No. 13: — Raiseyourrighthand upward alongand 
close to your body till forearm and hand is resting on a 
level with your waist line, then throw or point it directly 
out in front of you while standing still. 

Set No. 11: — Repeat No. 10 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body till forearm 
and hand arc resting on a level with your waist line, 
but taking one step forward — simultaneously — as you 
throw or point your hand at medium. 

Set No. 12: — Repeat No. 10 by raising you right 
hand upward along and close tolRie body till forearm 
and hand arc resting on a level with your waist line, 
but taking one step forward — first — before pointing at 
the medium. 

SetNo.13:— Raise your right hand upward alongand 
close to your body till it reaches your check, then throw 
or point it out in front, of ) ou, while standing still. 

Set No. 14: — Repeat No. 13 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body till it 
reaches your cheek, then throw or point it directly out 
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in front of you, but taking one step fonvard — simulta- 
neously— as you point at the medium. 

Set No. 15:— Repeat No. 13 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body until it 
reaches your cheek, then take one step forward — first 
—before pointing at the medium. 

Set No. 16: — Repeat No. 1 by facing the medium, 
your left hand at your back, raise the right hand up to 
a level with your head and point at medium, but with 
the addition that your hand is open and held with palm 
downwards, finger anc thumb fully extended. 

Set No. 17: — Repeat No. 2 by facing the medium, 
left hand at your back, raise right hand up to a level 
with your head, extend arm toward medium, palm 
down and hand open, while at the same time taking 
one step forward — simultaneously — as you make the 
motion. 
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Set. No. 18: — Repeat No. 3 by facing the medium, 
your left hand at you;* back, raise right up to a level 
with your head, extend your arm, hand open and palm 
downward, but take one <tep forward — first — be'torc 
pointing at the medium, with your open .hand. 

Set No. 19: — Repeat No. 4 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, de- 
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scribing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring it for- 
ward and up in front of your head and above it, your 
hand open and palm downwards, pointing at the me- 
dium. 

Set No. 20:— Repeat No. 19 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, describ- 
ing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring it forward 
and up in front of your head and above it, with your 
hand open and palm downwards, but taking one ,!ep 
forward— simultaneously— as you point at the me- 
dium. 

Set Nc. 21 .'—Repeat No. 19 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, describ- 
ing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring it forward 
and up in front of your head and above it, take 
one step forward — first — before pointing at the me- 
dium. 

Set No. 22:— Repeat No. 7 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side and bringing it up : n a 
level with your shoulder, thus describing one-fourth a 
circle, then swing your right hand around in from of 
your head, hand open and palm downwards. 

Set fto. 23:— Repeat No. 22 by extending your 
right hand away from the right side and bring same 
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up on a level with your shoulder, thus describing one- 
fourth of a circle, then swing your right h2nd around 
in front of your head, hand open and palm downwards, 
but taking one step forward — simultaneously — as you 
point at your medium. • 
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Set No. 24:— Repeat No. 22 by extending your 
right hand away from the right side and bring it up 
on a level with your shoulder, riius describing one- 
fourth of a circle, then swing hand around in front of 
your head, hand open and pain; downwards, but tak- 
ing one step forward — first — before pointing at the 
medium. 

Set No. 25 -.—Repeat No. 10 by n/singyourrighthand 
upward along and close to your body till forearm and 
hand are resting on a level with your waist line, then 
throw or point it directly out in front of you while 
standing still, yotir hand open and palm downwards. 

Set No. 26:— Repeat No. 25 by raising right hand 
upward along and close to you;* body till forearm and 
hand are resting on a level win your waist line, then 
throw or point it directly out in .ten; of you, with hand 
open and palm downwards, but taking one step for- 
ward— simultaneously— as you point at the medium. 

Set No. 27:— Repeat No. 25 by raising your right 
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hand upward along and close to your body till fore- 
arm and hand is resting on a level with your waist line, 
hand open and palm downwards, but take one step 
forward — first — before you throw or point your hand 
directly out in front of you ct the medium. 

Set Na 28: — Repeat No. 13 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body till it reaches 
your cheek, then with hand open and palm down- 
wards. throw or point it directly out in front of you while 
standing still. 

5 X No. 29:— Repeat Na 28 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body till it reaches 
your cheek, then with hand open and palm down- 
wards, take one step forward — simultaneously — as you 
throw or point your hand directly out in front of you 
at your medium. 

Set Na 30: — Repeat Na 28 by raising your right 
hand upwards along and dose to your body till it reaches 
your cheek, then take one step forward— first— and 
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with h?nd open and palm downwards, throw or point 
yon hand out in front of you directly at your medium. 

The* above signals give thirty sets, that number gener- 
ally being sufficient 

Having mastered this easy beginning, v;e have now to 
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learn the signals to be given by the left hand in conjunc- 
tion with above signals. We only need ten signals ex- 
pressing the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 0, the 
cipher meaning 10 . 

Number one of each set, left hand hanging down along 
the left side in its natural position. 

Number 2, left hand at bottom front of dress coat on a 
line with the bottom of the vest, hand dosed over edge of 
coot. 

Number 3, left hand in same position as in Number 2, 
viz., holding bottom front of dress coat, but about three 
inches higher up, say on a Icvd with middle button of 
vest (performer supposed to be wearing a three button 
low cut vest.) 

Number 4, same position as in Number 8. namely, 

hand enclosing front left side edge of coat, but three or 

more inches higher on coat, being just above the level or 

% 

line of top button of vest. 

Number 5, with left hand enclose bottom front of 
dress coat on a line with th; bet’om of the vest, hand 
dosed over edge of coat, but grasping the right flap of 
the coat at about -the bottom. 

Number 6, repeat Number 5 by grasping with the 
left hand the right flap of front edge of dress coat about 
SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. #75 

three inches or more above bottom, say on a level with 
the middle button of your vest. 

Number 7, repeat Number 5 by grasping with the 
left hand the front right edge of dress coat, but hold edge 
about three or more inches higher, being about on a 
level with the top button of your low cut vest. 

Number 8, left arm and hand akimbo, hand resting on 
hip, or the outside of dress coat. 
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i lumber 9, left arm and hand akimbo, hand resting on 
hip, but with the front and left side of coat pushed be- 
hind the left arm and hand which is resting on the hip. 

Number 0, or (10) left hand extending down along toe 
side vith thumb in trousers side pocket, hand in front of 
tail of coat. 

These signals are all that is necessary to learn except 
for very complicated tests and for things not in the sets, 
execution of which will be explained further on. 

As far as possible performer should always use the 
center aisle to work in. The medium walks about the 
st:ge, facing the audience all the time, and if the per- 
former goes into a side aisle, she walks to that 6lde 
of the stage in order tliat she may have a front view of 
the performer while he is giving the signals. 
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As far as possible the performer takes requests from 
persons occupying end seats or second or third scats 
from the aisle. He should always be in front of the per- 
son for whom the medium is about to describe some- 
thing. Then this person cannot see him make any motion 
with his left hand. 

The tests should be done as rapidly and as quickly 
as possible, not giving persons a chance to press you 
for detailed descriptions until you are thoroughly 
"well up” in the act 

If your lady medium has difficulty in memorizing the 
majority of the sets, you can have them engraved or 
printed in small characters on any suitable material and 
fastened on her fan or ‘he sides of her fan, which she 
carries and moves about in her hands. Thus if she for- 
got a certain number of a certain set she could see it by 
glancing down along her nose while holding the fan in a 
line with it 

The sets are arranged in an appropriate manner nam- 
ing such articles is naturally come together. This is 
dene for convenienc? in .vemorizing. 

It is, of course, understood that the performer first 
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gives with his right hand the signal for the number of Set He. 5. Articles of Wearing Apparel, 
the set and follows this immediately, without changing l. Cap. 4. Dress. 8. Cape. 

SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. *7? 2. ClCttk. 5. Hat. 9. Shawl. 

his position, with the number of the article of the set, 3 * Coat. 6. Hood. 10. Vest. 


given with the left hand. 

Set No. 1. Articles of We&r, Ornaments. 

1. Bracelet. 4. Chaim 8. Ring. 

2. Breast pin. 5. Ear ring. 9. Scarf pin. 

3. Chain. 6. Hair pin. 0. Watch. 

7. Necklace. 

Sot No. 2. Articles of Wear, Ornaments. 

1. A. O. U. W. Emblem 

2. Masonic Emblem. 

3. Musical Emblem. 

4. National Union Emblem 

5. Ornamental Emblem. 

0. Odd Fellows Emblem. 

7. Knights of Pythias Emblem. 

8. Royal Arcanum Emblem 

9. Stud. 

10. Society Emblem. 
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Sot No. 3. Articles of Wear. 

1. Boot 6. Sleeve button. 

2. Button. 7. Shoe. 

3. Cane. 8. Umbrella. 

4. Muff. 9. Umbrella cover. 

5. Parasol. 10. Whip. 

Set No. 4. Articles of Wear. 

3. Bag. 4. Cuff. 8. Necktie. 

2. Belt 5. Fan. 9. Ribbon. 

3. Collar. 6. Glove. 10. Veil. 

7. Handkerchief. 


7. Muffler. 

Set No. 6. Articles of Sight, 

1. Compass. 6. Opera glass. 

2. Ey.e glas >. 7. Opera glass case. 

3. Eye grass case. 8. Spectacles. 

4. Magnet. 9. Spectacle case. 

5. Magnifying glass. 10. Telescope. 
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Set No. 7. Pocket Articles. 

1. Bunch keys. 4. Memo. ba>k. 8. Key ring. 

2. Card case. 5. Playing card. 9. Knife. 

3. Comb. 6. Purse. 10. Visiting card. 

7. Key. 

Set No. 8. Pocket Articles. 

1. Bill. 4. Letter. 8. Pocket hook. 

2. Book. 5. Newspaper. 9. Programme. 

3. Envelope. 6. Paper. 10. Shoe Ming. 

7. Pamphlet 

Set No. S'. Pocket Articles. 

1. Capsule. 6. Old coin. 

2. Chalk. 7. Prescription. 

3. Fish hook. 8. R. R. ticket 

4. Money order. 9. Street car ticket 

5. Pass. 10. Theatre ticket. 

Sot No. £Cr. Pocket Articles. 

1. Bullet. 6. Revolver. 

2. Cartridge. 7. Shot. 

3. Horn. 8. Surgical instrument. 

5. Musical Instrument. C>. Tuning foik. 

5. Powder. 19. Telegram. 

280 
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Set No. 11. Pocket Articles. 
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1. Buttonhook. 4. Eraser. 8. Rubber. 

2. Cork. 5. Pen. 9. Tablet 

3. Cork screw. 6. Pen holder. 20. Tweezers. 

7. Pencil. 

Set No. 12. Fruits. 

1. Apple. 4. Cake. 8. Pear. 

2. Banana. 5. Lemon. 9. Peach. 

8. Candy. 6. Nut. 10. Pop com. 

7. Orange. 

Set No. 13. Fruits. 


2. Pipe rack. 

7. 

Tobacco pouch. 

3. Snuff. 

8. 


4. Snuff box. 

9. 


5. Tobacco. 

10. 



Set Ko. 2®. Sundries. 

1 Buckie. 

4. Lock. 

8. Screw. 

2. Ccri 

5. Measure. 

9. Tack. 

3. Hinge. 

6. Nail. 

7. Rule. 

10. Tod. 


1. Apricots. 4. Grapes. 8. Raspberries. 

2. Cantaloupe. 5. Plums. 9. Currants. 

8. Cherries. 6. Water melon. 10. Gooseberries. 

7. Strawberries. 

Sot No. 14. Liquors. 

1. Ale. 4. Gin. 8. Water. 

2. Beer. 5. Lemonade. 9. Wine. 

3. Cordial. 6. Milk. 10. Whiskey. 
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Set Ko. 20. Miscellaneous. 

1. Brush. 4. Pin. 8. Thimble, 

2. Looking glass. 5. Scissors. 9. Tooth pick. 

3. Needle. 6. Shears.' 10. Thread. 

7. Spool. 

Set No. 21. Kieoellr.nooufl. 


7. Rum. 


1. Bottle. 4. Doll. 8. Plate. 


>i'et No. 15. Liqnors. 

1. Angelica. 4. Mixed drink. 8. Sherry. 

2. Champagne- 5. Muskatellc. 9. Tokay. 

3. Claret 6. Port wine. 10. Cocktail. 

7. Rhine wine. 


2. Bouquet 5. Flag. 9. Soap. 

3. Cup. 6. Fork. 10. Toy. 

7. Flower. 

Set No. 2 2. Miscellaneous. 
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Sot No. 13. Money. 


1. Album. 

2. Basket. 

3. Calendar. 


4. Clothes pin. 

5. Crutch. 

6. Ink stand. 

7. Napkin. 


8. Package. 

9. Picture, 
10. Spoon. 


Set No. 23. Watches. 


1. Bank note. 

2. Bend. 

3. Check. 

4. Currency. 

5. Copper. 

Set No. 17. 

1. Cigar. 

2. Cigar case. 

3. Cigar holder. 

4. Cigar cutter. 

5. Cigarette. 

Sot No. 18. 


6. Deed. 

7. Gold. 

8. Nickel. 

9. Postage stamps. 
10. Silver. 

Srcoker*8 Set. 

8. Cigarette case. 

7. Cigarette holder. 

8. Cigarette paper. 

9. Match. 

10. Match box. 

Smoker's Set. 

0. Tobacco box. 


1. American Watch Co. 

2. Ducbcr Witch Co. 

3. Tobias Watch Co 

4. Swiss Watch Co. 


6. Elgin Watch Co. 

7. English Watch Ca 


8 

9. 

5. Springfield Watch Co. 10. Waltham Watch Co. 
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Set No. 24. Fabric. 

1. Chamois. 

2. Cotton. 


1. Pipe. 


4. Lace. 

5. Linen. 


8/ Wool. 
9 
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3. Fur. 6. Leather. 10 

7. Silk. 

Set No. 25. Tb© Setting:. 

1. Amethyst. 4. Garnet. 8. Sapphire. 

2. Diamond 5. Opal. 9. Topaz. 

3. Emerald. 6. Pearl. 10. Turquoise. 

7. Ruby. 

Set No. 2 C. Material. 

1. Bone. 4. Coal. 8. Marble. 

2. Bronze. 5. Glass. 9. Stone. 

3. China. 6. Ivory. 10. WoaL 

7. Lava. 

Sot No. 27. Mobile. 

1. Brass. 4. Iron. 8. Steel 

2. Copper. 5. Lead. 9. Tin. 

3. Gold. 6. Nickel 10. Zinc. 

7. Silver. 
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Set No. 28. Of What 

1. Animal. 4. Drawing. 8. Lady. 

• 9 

2. Boy. 5. Gentleman. 9. Landscape. 

3. Chad. 6. GirL 10. Sketch. 

7. Group. 

Sot No. 20. Countries. 

1. America. 4. France. 8. MexirA 

2. Canada. 5. Foreign. 9. Russia. 

3. England. 6. Germany. 10. Spain, 

7. Italy. 

Sot Xo. SO. Colors. 

1. Black. 4. Green. 8. White. 

2. Blue. 5. Grey. 9. Yellow. 

3. Brown. 6. Purple. 10. Drab. 


7. Red. 

Descriptive Set. 

1. Colors. 3‘. Fabric. 6. Of What. 

2. C ountri es. 4. Material. 7. Setting. 

5. Metals. 
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Signal to tell your medium that you are about to give 
number of a Descriptive set; smoothing back your hair 
with your left hand. 

Sets numbers 24-25-26-27-28-29 and 30 are used 
only for fuller description of the articles presented to you, 
but you can avoid giving fuller details if you desire, by 
rapidly proceeding to the next experiment 

The Descriptive Set we keep separate and have same 
numbered from 1 to 7 and anything in any of these seven 
sets must be signaled ;o your medium by the left hand, 
after you have given the number in the set of the article 
and while the right hind is still pointing at her. 

To let her know that vou are about to give her a sig- 
nal for a further description of the article, you, after giv- 
ing her the number of the article in the set, raise your 
left hand and brush your hair back, which notifies her to 
look for the next signal you are about to give her, which 
will be one of these seven sets. Then drop left hand for 
an instant to your s'de and immediately, give her the sig- 
nal for the number ;n the set. 

For instance: Yc-v desire to have her describe a Gold 
watch made by the Elgin Watch Co. With your right 
hand you have given her signal for set No. 23, while 
holding this hand in position, with the left hand you sig- 
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nal Na 6 in set 23 to her, she immediately rays: “A 
watch made by the Elgin Watch Co.” 

While she is saying this you turn your head, meaning 
you are about to give her the set number for the metal 
which is No. 27, which you signal to her, following ft 
immediately with the number 3, which means G: !d, and 
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she says farther, “it is a Gold Watch.” 

Set of K umbers. 

1. Hundreds. 4. Hundreds of thousands. 

2. Thousands. 5. Millions. 

3. Tens of thousands. 

Signal for the set, meaning, “I am communicating 
numbers.” Touch your Collar or Neck-tie with your left 
hand. 

Suppose you wish to communicate to her the number 
of a Bank note 2,367,405; when you have given the sig- 
nal for this set with your left hand as above de scribed, 
you give your signal for No. 5 in this set which 's Mil- 
lions, then communicate to her the regular number two, 
and she says 2 millions, you go right ahead giving the 
Nos. 3-G-7-4-0-5 and she continue* calling Three hun- 
dred sixty-seven thousand, four hundred and five. Thus 
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you see all her answers must be slow, and in descrip- 
tions of articles, naming them first and describing them 
afterwards. 

The following set can be omitted if your medium does 
not care to sing, dance, whistle or laugh : 

1. Annie Laurie. 6. Sweet Marie. 

2. America. * 7. Paradise Alley. 

3. Dance. . 8. Sit Down. 

Home, Sweet Home. 9. Sidewalks of New ’York 
5. laugh. 10. Whistle. 

Above set for you to use when your medium is re- 
quested to sing a verse o' a song, dance, whistle, sit- 
down, etc., etc., as may suit yurself. In communicating 
to .your medium that you are about to give her a number 
in above mentioned set, point at your medium with your 
left hand, using forefinger, and having the ether three 
fingers and thumb closed; on seeing this she knows you 
mean that for the set of songs. 
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1. Tie knot in person’s ban. kerchief. 

2. Take watch out of gentleman’s pocket and place 
in another’s. 

3. Write down time by gentleman's watch. 
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4. Write any number selected, on a card. 

5. Take a cane or umbrella and put in hands of an- 
other person. 

6. Find any certain thing in a person’s pocket. 

7. Take any certain thing from a person’s pocket and 
give to another, or place in another’s pocket. 

8. Remove any certain ornament or article of wear 
from one person and place on another. 

9. Write autograph on program person holds. 

10. Give time shown by this watch. 

In signaling to your medium that you are about to 
communicate a number contained in the set of Actions, 
extend your left liand towards your medium with hand 
open and palm downwards, then proceed to give the 
number in the set. 

In above set, when it is necessary for your medium 
to remove a certain object from a person’s pocket, you 
should see that the questioner has everything else re- 
moved from that pocket but that one particular object, 
then it .s easy for her to get it, end the pocket you desig- 
nate by placing your left hand on the corresponding 
pocket on your own person; do this while standing in 
front of the person and, as she comes towards you, step 
back and touch the person, then step back till she is 
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through, or go and stand in front of the person to whom 
the article is to be conveyed. 

In tests of this kind always use persons occupying 
end scats. 

% 

If an article of wear is to be removed, touch that arti- 
cle on your own person as she comes towards you, and 
proceed as above described. 

The above sets are sufficient for all ordinary perform- 


Set of Actions. 


ances. 
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Do not let a person think long before givinr you a 
test, then go to some one else and a good many requests 
you ignore entirely, not doing too many at one per- 
formance. 

Where odd things are offered not in any of your sets, 
and you feel you must give them, you must have re- 
course to a spelling code which you arrange in the fol- 
lowing manner. Number the alphabet as follows: The 
first ten letters A to J are numbered 1 to 10 consecu- 
tively, the second ten letters from K to T are nu.i bead 
from 1 to 10 consecutively, and from U to Z are -um- 
bered 1 to 6, this makes two divisions of 10 each and 
1 of 0. Learn thoroughly the letter represented by each 
number. 
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Letters. 


1st Set. 

2nd Set. 

3rd Set. 

1. A. 

1. K. 

1. U. 

2. B. 

2. L. 

2. V. 

3. C. 

3. M. 

3. W. 

4. D. 

4. N. 

4. X. 

5. E. 

5. O. 

5. Y. 

6. F. 

G. P. 

6. Z. 

7. G. 

7. Q. 


8. Ii. 

8. R. 


9. I. 

9. S. 


10. J. 

10. T. 



The signal “I am spelling,” is the signal for set No. 1 
with the addition that your head is turned to the right, 
presenting the left side of your face to your medium. 
You then proceed to give the numbers for the letters 
with your left ban* 1 . 

When you arc s\ellug a word by giving the number 
in the first set of lexers (firs: set of 10 letters), keep your 
face turned to the right. 

When you are giving a number for a letter in the 
second set. face your medium, when giving a number 
for a letter in the third set turn your face to the left 
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A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 291 

In presenting the above act to your audience, you 

should make some remark to the effect that Miss , 

your medium, will while blindfolded be able to describe 
anything shown to you while amidst the audience, or 
she will do any reasonable act desired of her, such as 
finding or moving objects in the audience, whistle, sing 
any popular song without your speaking a word to her 
and without any means of communication. 

Any person can blindfold her, — pause here a moment, 
— and as usually no one offers quickly to do this, you 
take out your handkerchief and do it yourself, ktiing 
the audience see how you fold the handkerchief, which 
you do in the usual manner. 

Xo. GO. A Comody of Errors. 

Necessaries: Two umbrellas, long gloves, cards, a 
chair at right entrance, parcel paper, handkerchief van- 
ishcr and shears on side table. Yanishcr up left sleeve, 
handkerchief palmed, small glove under left ves:, pig 
glove right vest or in pochette, shred hatulkcrchb r at.d 
strip handkerchief. Assistant on the alert. Commence: 
“For my next combination I shall need some assist- 
ance. Yes, if you wish, come right up: please be seated. 
Do not get nervous but make yourself at home. I pre- 
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sume you are an expert conjurer. Ah I I thought so, 
your having such a knowledge of the black art will be 
of much assistance to me. Will some lady or gentleman 
please lend me a handkerchief, a white one, please? 
Thank you, this will do. (Make exch'.nge, hold it up in 
left handi hand him dummy handkerchief in his right 
hand, get rid of borrowed one to assistant behind back 
of cliair.) Now please hold it up high in full view of 
our audience. (Assistant behind tells gentleman to take 
up shears and cut handkerchief in strips quickly. As- 
sistant has dummy umbrella ready and open and at first 
opportunity ties handkerchief to ribs.) The reason I do 
not use my own handkerchief for this trick is simply be- 
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cause I do not perform this illusion myself, but my ad- 
mirable assistant, whom you sec seated before you does 
it all. Will some lady or gentleman please lend me 
a pair of kid gloves? These will do. Thank you. (Hold 
them at arm’s length, take paper from table and wrap 
them up, making change f^r dummy parcel, as you do 
so, from table or vest. By th : s time a laugh from the 
audience. Walk forward, '.aif surprised, without look- 
ing at gentleman. After a while iook around and find 
him with cut handkerchief. As you look around pull 
down vanisher, start back and let wrapped-up handker* 
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chief up sleeve if not already exchanged on table.) Sir, 
what have you been doing? As a joke this is funny, but 
this is by no means a joke. (Hold it up.) Do you want 
our entertainment to end abruptly? Please hold these 
gloves up high and give me the shears. It was cruel for 
you to cut up a lady’s handkerchief. (Turn to audience.) 
This young man has destroyed my illusion. I fur I 
cannot do as I desired. (Eye gentleman suspiciously.) 
You had better not cut up those gloves too. l you 
accept this handkerchief thus? No? Well, I did not 
think you would, — perhaps you wish it in one piece. 
Well, sir, (Take gloves from him and pass them to as- 
sistant behind chair.) Please make this into one p:.ce. 
What! you can’t do it? There is no such word as “can’t”; 
let tne see what I can do. (Roll up, palm off and get 
long strip in hand.) Now take hold of this corner and 
we will sew it up; here goes! (Pull out and walk off 
with your end.) Here it is, madam, as you derired, in 
one piece. (Assistant tells gentleman on chair .o open 
parcel you left with him. He docs so and there i: laugh- 
ter.) Pray accept it. What! not have it? Why I 
thought you wanted it in one piece. Oh! of course you 
do not want it in one strip. I ought to have known 
better. (Roll up and lay on table in full view.) I will 
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leave it here for the present. Now, sir, please let me have 
thegloves. (Heoffersyou small ones.) No, no, not those, 
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not yours, the lady’s gloves I gave you. What! these 
the same pair, this is strange. (Get down large glove.) 
Surely, madam, you did not give me these. I thought 
not. They were somewhat larger, were they not? I 
thought so. They were somewhat larger? Suppose I 
make these a little larger? I think I can. What size 
do you wear, — about 6|? (Rub violently.) Yes, they 
are growing. (Thrust small ones in larger ones.) Ah! 
yes, ucrc they arc (unroll) but this is 13s. Oh! yes, if 
you cut it in two it will make a pair of G|. Will that do? 
No? Weil, they must go with the handkerchief. (Lay 
on table with handkerchief.) But I must not delay the 
programme — I mean the performance. (Introduce 
cards.) Please select one. sir (or madam). Thank you. 
Please write something on if that you may afterwards 
identify it. Please return to the pack. (I-ook at gcntlc- 
ina , turn half around, make pass and palm card and 
I land out to be shuffled, putting card in right pochette.) 
Now, sir, please hold them in view of audience. No, not 
that way. (Go behind chair and assistant gels card out 
of your pocket) this way, — so. Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I wish to call your attention to '.be faot that you 
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noticed me give the cards instantly to tin’s gentleman to 
hold, — (while walking, or rather talking across the 
stage, stumble against the umbrella lying on the floor 
near the chair.) Well, well, here is the very thing I was 
looking for. I thought I had lost it. I lose so many of 
them; the old story, you know. (Open it out.) I can 
never keep an umbrella over a week. I have bad this 
one almost a week, but have lost it three times already. 
You see this is a very cheap one. When I lose one like 
this I don't miss it so much as I would a silk one. I 
must tell you what a time I had buying this one. I 
bought it at Siegel, Cooper & Co's. (Lay down um- 
brella half open, and openly place nil articles in paper in 
it and bring over right hand, taking in left a newspaper.) 
On entering I saw a bright-eyed young lady behind the 
counter. I said: “Please give me an umbrella.” She 
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smiled and said : "Yes, sir, what shade do you require?" 
Well, now it was a warm day. “Why, now, my good 
girl,” I said, “I require the shade of the umbrella of 
course.” “I mean,” she said, “what shade do you 
want?” “Why,” said I, “I rcpect the umbrella to 
give me the shade I want.” I .bought I heard 
her mutter angrily under !v.r breath that the 
Lunatic Asylum was what I wanted, but 1 am not 
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certain, as she hurried oft quickly to get several, 
but on her return she said it was the color of the 
umbrella she had asked me about. Of course I apol- 
ogized and bought this one. (We should here ex- 
plain first you gather up shreds of handkerchief, long 
gloves, wrap them in paper, go over to gentleman, take 
pack of cards and make a change behind chair, leaving 
paper parcel and taking another like it in which is 
wrapped the covering of an umbrella. This you give 
to boy to put in pocket or you make a diange while 
wrapi ing up on table. Then go and get a newspaper, 
trip 1 p against umbrella, taking it in hand, and giving 
the newspaper to the boy, you make a change of um- 
brellas with assistant behind chair.) I presume, sir, you 
find this rather monotonous and would like to read the 
evening news. Place the cards on this plate and phcc 
this package in your coat pocket. Now button up your 
coat. Talking of umbrellas reminds me of a funny story 
©r a funny piece of business that occurred to me a few 
days jgo, while coming from New York. I had an ex- 
quisite silk umbrella (leave fake umbrella by chair) 
which I h«'d, as usual, left behind in the train. As I was 
walking up town some hours afterwards I saw a sign in 
a shop window with the startling announcement: 
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Umbrellas Recovered in Two Hours. 

“I’m in luck” I thought. As I looked at my watch 
I saw it was four hours since I had left the train. I en- 
tered the shop and noticed a rusty individual smoking a 
pipe. I said: “My dear sir, you are my best friend. 
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Have you got my umbrella?” “Vat is?” he replied 
gruffly. “My umbrella,” I said. “Vat for von vos it?” 
“For keeping off the rain,” I said. “Ugh,” he said, “no 
humbugs; vatsort of von vas idt, deschribe idt?” “Oh!” 
I said, quickly, “a dark green silk, paragon frame with 
silver buckle on it in which was engraved the simple 
word, Bamberg.” “Veil,” said he, "ve shall see.” And 
he left the shop, returning almost instartly, saying: “No, 
zur, dere is no ombrella like dot here.” “How is that?” 
I excleimed. “You vas sure it vas here you lefd idt?” 
(Assistant tells gentleman to open parcel.) “No,” I said, 
“certainly not; I left it in the cars.” “Veil, vat for you 
comes here mit your humbugs? You bedder clear oudt 
right away. How do you cgspect vc coodt haf idt?” 
“See here, my good friend,” T urge:, “do you not have 
a sign in your window 'Umbrellas recovered in two 
hours’? I lost mine over four hours ago, — why you — ” 
And he gave vent to a long loud laugh as he blurted out: 
“Dot ish not vat idt meens; idt ish ombrellas recovered 
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m two hours." (Audience laughing. You look at gtm- 
tleman with cover cf umbrella open, then look at emtk 
and then at umbrella and exclaim:) “Here, what in the 
world have you been doing?” (Open umbrella to find all 
pendant, call attention to card, rush off gentleman, 
feeling much obliged for his valuable assistance.) On 
opening the umbrella there are the bare ribs. Hanging 

to then*, are restored handkerchief, ami glove? stuck in 

• + 

slit in top cr end is the card. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF HYPNOTISM. 

Hypnotism, under various -names, at differ- 
ent periods in its history, has been involved 
in such superstition and wild speculation, that 
even those most interested in the development 
of human knowledge have hesitated to asso- 
ciate themselves with a subject that seems to 
present such a mass of riddles. 

It has been employed by nearly all the 
quacks and charlatans and imposters, who 
have endeavored to render it of use to them- 
selves. The great mass of mankind know ab- 
solutely nothing of the hypnotic state, and it 
is a well-known tendency of human nature to 
ascribe what they do not understand to the 
supernatural. Hence hypnotism and its prac- 
tice fell into disrepute. 

Some of the early investigators were earnest 
in their efforts, but many others used hyp- 
notism simply as an aid to their own schemes, 
and purposely imposed on the public. 

As the history of hypnotism is so mixed up 
with fraud, it seems essential that the person 
who would have a clear idea of what hypno- 
tism is, and what it is not. should know some- 
thing of its history. 

It would appear that in all ages the claim 
was made that diseases could be cured by the 
touch of the hand of certain persons who were 
supposed to communicate a healing virtue to 
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the sufferer. It is also known that among the 
Chaldeans, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Llindos, the Egyptians and the Greeks, many 
of the priests effected cures and threw people 
into deep sleeps in the shades of the temples. 
At this time these influences were held to be 
supernatural, and they probably added to the 
power of the priesthood. 

In the British Museum there is a bas-relief 
from a tomb in Thebes, representing a man 
standing with his hand uplifted. It has been 
claimed by some that he is about to make a 
pass over his subject. The Goddess of Isis is 
sometimes represented in the same position. 
An account in an ancient manuscript of the 
methods practiced in Egypt prior to 1500 B. 
O., in the cure of disease, speaks of the laying 
of the hands on the head as a part of the treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Vincent in his book on hypnotism says: 

“How far the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans knew of the seieniifie import of 
these phenomena and how much they knew 
seems impossible to decide. We have but the 
bare record of a number of isolated facts; 
there seems to be no evidence of any common 
method or principle. It is not improbable, 
since many of the phenomena were connected 
with the oracles or with the most learned phy- 
sicians, that the people either never took the 
trouble to look for any explanation, or attrib- 
uted the results to supernatural agency. The 
first traces of any system appear towards the 
end of the Middle Ages, and this system grew 
out of the doctrines of astrology. Some of the 
most famous meu of the day were at work on 
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the subject, and notwithstanding the strange 
.doctrines advocated in most of their writings 
the student who ventures on them will find 
his time by no means lost.” 

The belief at this time was of a universal 
magnetic force and by this force many of 
these phenomena were to be explained. Even 
at this early date, 1500 B. C., one of the teach- 
ers sought to prove that sickness and disease 
were curable by means of the magnetism exist- 
ing in each person. 

The tendency of to day is to disbelieve en- 
tirely in these old magnetic theories, and no 
doubt many of the beliefs were exceedingly 
wild and their method entirely unscientific, 
and yet we are to-day practically ignorant of 
the nature of the force which governs the 
nervous system. 

We know that if we take a body of a human 
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being or an animal which has recently died 
and stimulate the nerves by means of a gal- 
vanic battery, the muscles of the dead animal 
will contract violently. It has been said that 
the dead man will sometimes spring upon his 
knees, move his head, roll his eyes and chatter 
his teeth. We see that electricity certainly 
has an immense force on the nervous system, 
and the difference between electricity and 
magnetism is not so great. 

In the middle of the seventeenth centnry 
there appeared in England several persons 
who claimed to have the power of curing 
diseases by stroking with the hand. One nota- 
ble case was that of Valentine Greatrakes, of 
Ireland, who was born in 1028, and who had 
the supposed power of curing the king’s evil, 
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or scrofula. The cures were witnessed and at- 
tested to by many of the most distinguished 
scientists and theologians of the day, and 
thousands of people docked to him from all 
parts of England for relief. 

It is a law of the human mind that these mar- 
velous happenings, especially when they imply 
some mysterious or supernatural intlueuce of 
one person over another, attract attention and 
take such a llrm hold of the imagination that 
belief in them at times assumes the intensity 
of an epidemic. There have been several in- 
stances since the time of Greatrakes, at short 
intervals, when men have arisen and led the 
public captive to their will. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century 
a Homan Catholic priest conceived the idea 
that nearly all diseases arose from demoniacal 
possession and could only be cured by the 
casting out of the devils. The method used 
by this priest was undoubtedly similar to that 
used by Mesmer, except he believed that his 
power was altogether supernatural. A brief 
description of his method might be interest 
ing. He ushered his patient into a semi-dark 
room and, coming out from behind the cur- 
tain with outstretched hands, holding the cru- 
cifix in one, he looked sharply at the patient 
and spoke to him in Latin. In many cases 
the patient would fall into an unconscious con- 
dition and while in that condition the priest 
would command the devils to leave him, and 
when he came to himself he would be cured. 

Friedrich Anton Mesmer, a man of extra- 
ordinary talents, whose influence is still felt, 
was born on the banks of the Rhine in 1734. 
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He studied medicine at Vienna, and there ob- 
tained his doctor's degree and commenced 
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practice. He chose for his thesis on taking 
bis degree, “The Influence of the Planets on 
the Human Body.” He was much interested 
in astrology, and imagined that the stars ex- 
erted an influence over all human beings. He 
at first thought the force which they exerted 
was electricity, but afterwards was convinced 
that it was magnetism, and from this it was 
only a short step to suppose stroking diseased 
bodies with magnets might produce a cure. 

Mesmer beheld some cures performed by a 
Jesuit father, which were supposed to be due 
to the influence of magnetism, which was im- 
parted to the patients from steel plates or 
magnets prepared for the purpose, and saw 
that these cures were genuine. According to 
some accounts he afterward met Gassner, the 
priest already spoken of, and observed that he 
effected cures without the use of magnets. 
Another report says that one day Mesmer was 
bleeding a patient and was getting his mag- 
nets to cure the wound, when he accidentally 
passed his hand over the scar and found that 
this had the effect which had hitherto been 
possessed by the magnets. Whichever of these 
accounts be true, Mesmer was led to discard 
the use of the magnets and depend entirely 
upon the passes. He claimed that a magnetic 
force existed throughout the entire universe 
and especially in the nervous systems of men. 

In 1775 Mesmer sent a circular letter to the 
leading academies of Europe, in which he 
claimed the existence of an animal magnetism 
by means of which men could mentally influ- 
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ence each other. He endeavored to show the 
difference between the magnetism of metals 
and this influence which he called animal mag- 
netism. 

Of course the reports of Mesmer’s cures be- 
came noised about. A director of one of the 
academies of science said he had been cured 
of paralysis, and many other testimonials of 
Mesmer’s power were given. He at first cured 
only by contact, but later claimed that iron, 
wood, etc., were capable of receiving the neces- 
sary magnetism. 

Vienna was greatly aroused by his cures, 
but he also excited considerable enmity. . For 
some reason, probably on account of the hos- 
tility exhibited to him on the part of the med- 
ical faculties, he left Vienna in 1778, and went 
to Paris. 

In a short time the excitable French people 
were in a tumult over the extraordinary effects 
of what was now known as Mesmerism. Mes- 
mer made many converts, and created many 
enemies. The medical faculty of Paris was 
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indignant, and called him a charlatan, but the 
people crowded to his doors. The French 
Government offered him twenty thousand 
francs for his secret, but he refused to accept 
the offer. He received, however, large sums 
of money from his private patients. 

Mesmer understood the necessity of stimu- 
lating the imagination of his patients, and in 
order to do this his consulting apartments 
were dimly lighted and hung with mirrors. 
Occasionally strains of sweet music broke the 
profound silence. Sweet odors were wafted 
through the room, and the patients sat around 
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what was known as a baquet, which was 
placed in the centre of the room. A descrip- 
tion of this baquet has been given by another 
writer as follows: 

“In the centre of a large room stood an oak 
tub, four or five feet in diameter and one foot 
deep; it was closed by a lid made in two 
pieces and enclosed in another tub or bucket. 
At the bottom of the tub a number of bottles 
were laid in convergent rows, so that the neck 
of each bottle was turned toward the centre. 
Other bottles filled with magnetised water 
tightly corked down, were laid in divergent 
rows with their necks turned outwards. Sev- 
eral rows were thus piled up, and the appar- 
atus was then said to be ‘at high pressure.* 
The tub was filled with water, to which was 
sometimes added powdered glass and iron fil- 
ings. 

“There were also some dry tubs; that is, pre- 
pared in the same manner, but without any 
additional water. The lid was perforated to 
allow of the passage of movable bent iron 
rods, which could be applied to the different 
parts of the patients’ bodies. A long rope 
was also fastened to a ring in the lid, and the 
patients placed this loosely round their limbB. 
No diseases offensive to the sight, such as 
sores, wens, or deformities, were healed. 

“The patients drew near to each other, 
touching hands, arms, knees or feet. The 
handsomest, youngest and most robust mag- 
netisers held also an iron rod, with which they 
touched the dilatory or refractory patients. 
The rods and ropes had all undergone a prep- 
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aration, ana in a very short space of time the 
patients felt the magnetic influence. 

“The women, being the most easily affected, 
were almost at once seized with fits of yawn- 
ing and stretching, their eyes closed, their legs 
gave way, and they seemed to suffocate. In 
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vain did musical glasses and harmonies re- 
sound, the piano and voices re-echo, these sup- 
posed aids only seemed to increase the pa- 
tients’ convnisive movements. Sardonic 
laughter, piteous moans and torrents of tears 
burst forth on all sides. The bodies were 
thrown back in spasmodic jerks, the respira- 
tions sounded like death rattles, the most ter- 
rifying symptoms w’ere exhibited. Then sud- 
denly the actors of this strange scene would 
frantically or rapturously rush toward each 
other, either rejoicing and embracing or thrust- 
ing away their neighbors with every appear- 
ance of horror. 

“Another room was padded and presented 
a different spectacle. There, women beat their 
heads against the padded walls or rolled on 
the cushion-covered floor in fits of suffocation. 
In the midst of this panting, quivering throng, 
Mesmer, dressed in a lilac coat, moved about, 
extending a magic wand toward the least suf- 
fering, halting in front of the most violently 
excited and gazing steadily into their eyes, 
while he held both their hands in his, bring- 
ing the middle fingers in immediate contact, to 
establish the communication. At another mo- 
ment he would, by n motion of open hands and 
extended fingers, operate with the ‘great cur- 
rent,* erossing and uncrossing his arms with 
wonderful rapidity to make the final passes.” 
‘ 13 

In 1779 Mesmer published a paper in which 
he claimed that he had discovered a principle 
which would cure any disease. Mesmer’s suc- 
cess in Paris was very great. So numerous 
were the demands upon him that he was not 
able to attend to all the cases himself, but 
employed assistants. There seems no doubt 
that the crises spoken of were nothing but 
hysterioal attacks, brought about by the cir- 
cumstances. The peculiar condition and the 
excitement were sufficient to bring about this 
state in some, and after these became influ- 
enced the rest were easily affected by imita- 
tion. 

Mesmer purchased a large house, where be 
established four baquets. He reserved one of 
these exclusively for the use of the poor, and 
treated them without charge. This, however, 
was not sufficient, and he magnetised a tree, 
to which thousands of sick people came and 
connected themselves with it in the hope of 
being cured, and although it was efficacious in 
a few cases, it was not as successful by any 
means as his personal treatment. 

In 1784 several scientific commissions in 
France examining the question reported 
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against the existence of animal magnetism, 
and one of the members of the commission 
filed a minority report The report of the 
Academy of Science, which was signed by our 
own Ben Franklin among others, said: 

“The commissioners have ascertained that 
the animal magnetic fluid is not perceptible 
by any of the senses; that it has no action, 
either on themselves or on the patients sub- 
jected to it. They are convinced that pressure 
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and contact effect changes which are rarely 
favorable to the animal system, and which 
injuriously affect the imagination. Finally, 
they have demonstrated by decisive experi- 
ments that imagination, apart from magnet- 
ism, produces convulsions, and that magnet- 
ism without imagination produces nothing. 

“They have come to the uuanimous conclu- 
sion with respect to the existence and 
utility of magnetism, that there is 
nothing to prove the existence of this 
animal fluid; that this fluid, since it is non- 
existent, has no beneficial effects; that the 
violent effects observed in patients under pub- 
lic treatment are due to contact, to the excite- 
ment of imagination, and to the mechanical 
imitation which involuntarily impels us to re- 
peat that which strikes our senses. At the 
same time they are compelled to add, since it 
is an important observation, that the contact 
and repeated excitement of the imagination 
which produced the crises may become hurtful; 
that the spectacle of these crises is likewise 
dangerous, on account of the imitative faculty, 
which is a law of nature, and consequently 
that all treatment in public in which magnet- 
ism is employed must in the end be productive 
of evil results.” 

It will be seen from this report that the 
commission did not deny the great effects 
which were produced by imagination. All it 
denied was that there was a force which re- 
sembled true magnetism. After these reports 
Mesmer decided to leave Paris and return to 
Germany, where he died in 1815. 

Mesmer left many disciples, the most dis- 
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tfnguished of whom was the Marquis de Puy- 
segur. He showed that many of the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism might be caused by gen- 
tle manipulation which causes sleep, and with- 
out any of the violent means employed by 
Mesmer. 

In Germany animal magnetism was employ- 
ed to some extent, especially in the early part 
of this century uj> to 1820: but after that time 
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belief in magnetism began to decline. The 
cause of this, according to Moll, was the rise 
of the exact natural sciences. 

In England, in spite of two or three cele- 
brated physicians, magnetism gained no 
footing. 

In thiB country some experiments were 
made, and many adherents to the belief had 
been gained, especially in New Orleans, which 
for a long time was its chief centre. 

We now pass from the history of mesmer- 
ism to that of hypnotism. In 1841 Dr. James 
Braid, a Scotch surgeon, then residing in Man- 
chester. made his first investigations into the 
subject. In that year Monsieur Lafontaine, a 
French or Swiss magnetiser, was giving ex- 
hibitions in Manchester. Dr. Braid attended 
one of these performances with the express 
object of endeavoring to discover the means 
by which the tricks were performed. At this 
exhibition he saw nothing to change his 
opinion that the results were produced by 
trickery. He attended another seance, how- 
ever, six days later, and at that time noticed 
that one subject was not able to open . his 
eyes. He considered that here he had found 
something tangible, and as a surgeon was 
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nnxious to discover its physiological cause, 
and the following evening believed he had 
done so. He was convinced it was caused 
by the tiring of the nerves and be experiment- 
ed by means of this method on his family and 
friends. 

The first experiments are said to have been 
conducted by Dr. Braid one evening at supper. 
He first bad a friend look at the neck of a wine 
bottle intently, and be says that in three min- 
utes the eyelids closed, tears flowed down the 
checks, the head dropped and with a deep sigh 
his friend fell into a profound sleep. He then 
experimented with Mrs. Braid, who fixed her 
eyes on an ornament of the porcelain sugar 
basin. In two and a half minutes her eyelids 
closed, her chest heaved, she fell back and Dr. 
Braid awoke her. 

After some further experiments he express- 
ed his opinion that the phenomena he ob- 
served were not caused by magnetism or in 
any way by bis influence over the patient, but 
they were due to the patient’s own mental 
condition. In order to discriminate this con- 
dition from the mass of speculation and super- 
stition which had come in existence under the 
term animal magnetism, he invented the name 
neuro-liypnotism (nerve sleep). The word 
neuro was soon afterward dropped and the 
word hvnnotism camp into general nsu* The 
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form was used by Dr. Braid to indicate “a 
peculiar condition of the nervous system, in- 
duced bv n fixed and abstracted attention of 
the mental and visual eye to one object, not 
of an exciting: nature.” 

Dr. Braid endeavored to make use of hyp- 
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notiam in the treatment of diseases and in his 
writings gives examples of what he considers 
to be a number of cures. The public in Eng- 
land, however, were not prepared to accept his 
views, and he was unable to obtain recogni- 
tion in the British Association. 

Dr. Braid demonstrated two things; first, 
that the assumption of any such force as a 
magnetic Quid, mesmeric influence or any other 
unknown agency was entirely unnecessary; 
second, that the state was a super normal phy- 
siological one, induced by a physical or ap- 
preciable action on the nervous system. He 
found that it was a great help, if not absolutely 
necessary, for the subject to concentrate his 
thought as well as his vision; in other words, 
that expectant attention was an important 
factor. 

In France extracts from Braid’s writings 
were published, and in 1869 Professor Azam, 
of the medical faculty at Bordeaux, repeated 
some of his experiments, and reported the re- 
sults to Broca in Paris. Broca was much im- 
pressed by the subject and brought it up be- 
fore the Academy, and several surgical oper- 
ations were performed while the patients were 
in a hypnotic sleep. 

Liebault made himself familiar with the 
phenomena of hypnotism and animal magnet- 
ism. He endeavored to disprove the exist- 
ence of the latter, and has been called the 
founder of suggestion in medicine. In 1866 
he published his book, which is even to-day 
well worth reading. At the time, however, his 
ideas were laughed at and remained but little 
known. 
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In 1878 Charcot, one of the best known neu- 
rologists in France, began his public classes, 
and under his influence some hospital investi- 
gations were undertaken, but still the subjeot 
was but comparatively little known. 

It was not, however, until the school of 
Nancy, under the leadership of Professor Bern- 
heim (who had studied the question with Lie* 
bault and had accepted the latter’s views) in- 
vestigated the question that it took a real po- 
sition in the science of medicine. Nancy be- 
came the headquarters of the leading French 
hypnotists. The disputation and controver- 
cics hpfwppn thp ar-hnnl nf Nuu/vp an /1 
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Salpetriere (Dr. Charcot’s school) became 
more and more intense, and although it is not 
yet entirely settled, Charcot’s school became 
more and more discredited, until their views 
were hardly accepted outside of Paris, and at 
the present time the school of Nancy is vic- 
torious. ]9 

CHAPTER II. 

WHAT IS HYPNOTISM? 

As we have tried to show in an earlier chap- 
ter, hypnotism has been largely in the hands 
of charlatans and those who used it for their 
own benefit. Many of them endeavored pur- 
posely to create erroneous ideas concerning 
hypnotism. The more mysterious a thing can 
be made the more if will appeal to the imag- 
ination of many people. There is widely prev- 
alent today among those who know nothing 
of the subject a belief that hypnotism is the 
controling of a weaker mind by a stronger; 
that the person who is hypnotised is under 
the control of the hypnotiBer, who exercises an 
influence over him similar to the spell placed 
over her victim by a witch. 

The first thing to be done in endeavoring to 
understand hypnotism is to exclude from 
our mind the idea that it is something mys- 
terious or marvelous. Hypnotism does not 
depend on the power or the influence which a 
man possesses, and by which he can influence 
someone else. 

The essential thing in hypnosis is that the 
individual who is hypnotised accepts sugges- 
tion from others more easily than be does in 
his normal condition. Hypnotism might be 
defined as a peculiar mental condition in which 
the individual’s susceptibility to suggestion is 
greatly increased; sleep is generally present, 
although hypnosis may exiBt without sleep. 
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We will now endeavor, by a description of 
a number of typical cases, to obtain a dear 
idea of the phenomena of hypnotism. We 
are not at present concerned with any theories, 
but are Bimply trying to understand the con- 
dition itself. 

Let a man stand with his feet together, his 
eyes closed, and think what it would feel like 
to fall oyer backward, try to keep his whole 
mind on the sensation of falling. If he keeps 
his mind on this idea of falling and does not 
resist, in a short time there is a decided ten- 
dency to fall backward. Sometimes the indi- 
vidual will fall backward with his eyes closed 
and be almost asleep. At other timeB there 
will simply be a tendency to fall, and as he 
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starts to go backward the movement will 
arouse him. In this case we Bee the effect of 
the suggestion of falling. The subject is not 
asleep and has not lost consciousness. 

Take a young man, place him on a chair, let 
him clasp his hands together and look the oper- 
ator in the eye. The operator says to him em- 
phatically and slowly: “Your hands are get- 
ting stuck fast together, you can feel your 
arms getting rigid, your hands are stuck so 
fast you cannot take them apart, the more you 
try the tighter they become stuck together. 
You can’t get them apart. Try hard. You 
can’t possibly do it.” 

Before trying this experiment it is wise to 
tell the subject that you want him to try to 
believe what you tell him. When you tell him 
his hands are stuck fast together he should 
try to believe it, and when you tell him to try 
to take them apart he should try Just as hard 
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to take them apart. If you can get the sub- 
ject into this condition of mind and be careful 
to keep his eyes fastened on yours, in at least 
fifty per cent, of cases the hands will be stuck 
tightly together, and the subject will be un- 
able to pull them apart. Here again the sub- 
ject is not asleep, has not lost consciousness, 
and the influence is but momentary. 

Place another subject in a chair in the most 
comfortable position, giving him a bright ob- 
ject at which to stare. Soon the eyelids will 
grow heavy, he will try in vain to keep his eyes 
open. His hand, which held the object at 
w hich he is gazing, drops to his knee, and he 
has fallen asleep, and yet it is not a uatural 
sleep, or rather, it differs from a natural sleep 
in some important particulars. You can con- 
verse with him and find that he seems to be 
conscious, and yet if you tell him his hand is 
stuck fast to his knee and he cannot raise it, 
he does not seem able to do so. When you 
blow on bis eyes and tell him to wake up. he 
seems to be in exactly the condition he was 
before he began staring at the object. 

Take another subject and after you have 
put him to sleep suggest to him that when he 
opens his eyes he will see in front of him a 
dashing stream, with beautiful flowers on the 
hanks, and that he will go fishing in the stream. 
As he opens his eyes point to the carpet in 
front of him and repeat to him, if necessary, 
that here is a stream of water. He may 
awaken, but in many cases he will see the 
stream, and be willing to go fishing. If he 
does this you can get him to do almost any- 
thing simply by suggesting it to him. 
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The following experiment has been tried in 
the operating room: A person who has been 
frequently hypnotised is about to undergo an 
operation. It is necessary to amputate the 
right arm. The physician places him in as 
comfortable a position as possible and pro- 
ceeds to put him in a hypnotic sleep. When he 
is asleep the suggestion is made repeatedly 
that he can feel no pain, that he is absolutely 
without feeling and that he will know noth- 
ing whatever of what is done. When he is in 
the proper state a surgeon performs the oper- 
ation. After the bandaging is completed the 
subject is awakened. He has felt no pain and 
does not remember that the operation took 
place, and probably will not be convinced of 
it until he is shown the stump of his arm. 

One more experiment will probably com- 
plete this list and will give us a fair idea of 
the various types and degrees of hypnotism. 
Put a man to sleep as before. When you are 
sure that he is thoroughly asleep tell him that 
after awhile you are going to arouse him, that 
when he is awake he will feel perfectly well, 
that he will experience no evil effects, and will 
be able to walk and talk; in fact he will not 
be hypnotised at all. Suggest to him that 
after he is awoke, say in five or ten minutes, 
you will do something, for instance, take out 
your watch and look at the time. You tell 
him that when you do this he will go and open 
the window, but he won’t know why he did it. 

Impress this idea on him by repetition, and 
if he is willing to converse with you make him 
sny that he understands just what you hove 
told him, then awaken him. Let him talk 
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with anyone in the room, being careful that 
nothing is said abont your suggestion. After 
awhile take out your watch. He may be con- 
fused, possibly pass his hand over his forehead; 
finally he will go to the window and open it. 
If you ask him why he did it, he may say he 
did not feel well, or the room was too warm or 
some other excuse. Yet he seems to be in a 
perfectly normal condition, but he has done 
what you told him to and does not seem to 
know why he did it. This condition is known 
as the post-hypnotic state. 

From these few experiments we see that 
hypnotism may assume a variety of phases. 
It may cause a man’s hands to be stuck to- 
gether for a moment, or he may when hyp- 
notised do all sorts of ridiculous things and 
have no knowledge whatever afterwards of 
what he has done. His arm may be made 
stiff, his body may be made so rigid that the 
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head can be put on one chair and the feet on 
another, and two or three persons sit on the 
unsupported body, seemingly without any in- 
jury to the individual and without any con- 
scious muscular effort on his part. We have 
given these few illustrations just to show what 
the effects of hypnotism are. 

Now let us consider for a moment who can 
be hypnotised. Some experimentalists claim 
that all sane people can be. It is certain that 
the percentage of those who can be influenced 
is very large. 

Dr. Wetterstrand in Sweden found only 17 
persons whom he could not hypnotise out of 
718 patients. Bernheim and Forel agree that 
the hospital surgeon who cannot hypnotise at 
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least 80 per cent, of his patients is of no value. 

Dr. Liebault out of 1012 patients found only 
27 that he was not able to hypnotise. He pub- 
lishes a table giving the results he obtained in 
his experiments, which is as follows: 

Drowsiness 33 

Light Sleep 100 

Deep Sleep 460 

Profound Sleep 230 

Light Somnambulism 31 

Deep Somnambulism 31 

Unaffected 27 


Total 1012 

Mr. Vincent in his book on hypnotism says: 
“My own experience, such as it is, has proved 
to me that susceptibility to hypnotism is a 
sign rather of a fine than a poor intellect. 
With the educated and refined my experiences 
have been uniformly more successful. On 
referring to my notes I find that among the 
members of the University of Oxford, England, 
I have succeeded in hypnotising 96 per cent, 
of those tried.” 

These subjects were not all hypnotised on 
the first attempt, of course. Frequently sev- 
eral trials are necessary before the subject can 
assume the necessary mental attitude, for one 
of the first real difficulties in the way of the 
hypnotist lies in securing a proper mental con- 
dition on the part of the subject.) The man 
who sits down with an amnsed expression ami 
an “I don’t-believe-you-can-hypnotise-me” smile 
on his face is not likely to be readily influenced. 

In the table of Dr. Liebault which we gave 
above you will notice the number of people 
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who are put into a state of somnambulism is 
small. Most people can be influenced by hyp- 
notism to some extent. Manv can be put to 


sleep; but the proportion who can be made to 
act out the suggestions given them by the oper- 
ator is very much less. 

There is an idea prevalent that a person who 
can be hypnotised is weak-minded. We have 
endeavored to show from the above state- 
ments, especially that of Mr. Vincent, that this 
idea is entirely erroneous. There is no reason 
whatever why the weak-minded person should 
make a better subject than a strong-minded 
one. The question of will power has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the ease with which 
a person can be hypnotised. 

In order to be hypnotised the subject must 
possess a certain power of attention. He 
must keep his mind steadily on one idea. Some 
people do this much better than others, and 
it is certainly not the weak-minded man who 
does it the best. The prevalent idea that 
hypnotism is the influence of a stronger over 
a weaker will is absolutely without foundation. 

Hypnotism depends more largely on the will- 
ingness of the subject than on what is done 
by the operator. Nine-tenths of the work in 
hypnotising is done by the subject. The oper- 
ator tells the subject what to do, the subject 
does it; the operator at the proper time makes 
suggestions, that is all. 

It is not possible for the operator to exert 
any special influence over the subject. No 
man can be hypnotised unless he is willing to 
do as he is told. 

In my own experience I have taken some of 
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my best subjects and requested them to make 
up their minds not to do as I told them, and 
have worked with them from twenty to thirty 
minutes without success. Yet these same sub- 
jects, when they did as they were told, or, in 
other words, when they were willing to be hyp- 
notised, could be influenced in less than one 
minute. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THEORIES REGARDING HYPNOTISM. 

It may be said that there have been three 
great schools of belief regarding hypnotism. 
The first, that of Mesmer; the second, that of 
the school of Salpetriere, in Paris, founded and 
controlled by Dr. Charcot; and the third, that 
of the school of Nancy, under the direction of 
Drs. Liebault and Bernheim. 

The theory of Mesmer has been disproven 
time and time again. It is practically as follows: 
A kind of magnetism, known as animal mag- 
netism, pervades the entire animal creation. 
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This force, or fluid, or whatever it may be, can, 
under certain circumstances, be transferred 
from one individual to another. Some men 
possess more of this force than others, and by 
means of magnetism the man with the stronger 
force is able to overcome the weaker one. 

Notwithstanding it has been shown again 
and again that all the phenomena of hypnosis 
can be produced without any mesmeric or mag- 
netic force, we find this theory to-day still be- 
lieved by many people. It is true that most 
of those who believe it have not studied the 
subject; but it has become popularized and is 
still the belief of the masses. 

In speaking of the three theories, we have 
not referred to Braid, and yet there can be no 
doubt that Braid has explained hypnosis and 
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made possible the two modern schools, the 
Salpetriere and the Nancy. Braid proved, as 
we have stated previously, that there was no 
necessity for believing in the existence of any 
magnetic fluid. He showed that by tiring 
some of the nerves a physical condition was 
brought about in which the individual was 
more ready to accept suggestion than he was 
in normal life. 

Let us now consider Charcot’s theory, which 
is that of the school of Salpetriere. Accord- 
ing to this school, hypnosis is an artificially 
produced morbid condition, and is found only 
in the hysterical. In the experiments of this 
school women seem to be more easily hyp- 
notisable than men, and there appears to be 
danger of provoking hysteria in trying to 
hypnotise. 

According to Charcot hypnosis can be pro- 
duced by purely physical means, such as pres- 
sure on certain parts of the body, and an indi- 
vidual may be hypnotised without his knowl- 
edge or consent. 

This school lays great stress on its division 
of hypnotic phenomena into three stages, the 
cataleptic, the lethargic and the somnambulic. 
Charcot believes that the cataleptic stage may 
be produced by a sudden loud noise, or may 
be brought about by opening the subject's eyes 
when he is in a lethargic condition and forcing 
him to look at a bright light. A patient in 
this stage will retain every position which 
may be given to the limbs, but the experi- 
menter can easily change the position. There 
is no stiffness, no rigidity, and yet there is no 
voluntary change. 
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The lethargic stage may be brought about 
primarily by the fixing of the attention, or if 
an individual is in the cataleptic condition he 
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may be made lethargic by closing the eyes. 
The subject here is unconscious and is not eas 
ily susceptible to influences from without. 
Limbs will fall from their own weight and he 
is in a condition very similar to a natural sleep. 

The somnambulic state may be brought 
about in some persons by means of fixed atten- 
tion, and, it is claimed, may be induced in all by 
rubbing the crown of the head of a subject in 
the lethargic or cataleptic stages. The eyes in 
this condition are closed, or half closed, and 
the subject will act in many cases in response 
to suggestions given him. 

These three stages, which are described at 
length by the school of Salpetriere, and upon 
which much stress is laid, do not seem to occur 
spontaneously in the experiments in the other 
schools. 

The belief of this school has been strongly 
attacked by the adherents of the school of 
Nancy, who call attention to the fact that the 
data of the Salpetriere is very insufficient, 
that according to the statement of its own 
founders and supporters they have only had 
a dozen cases of true hypnosis in ten years, and 
a very large proportion of their experiments 
have been conducted upon one person. 

Many of the beliefs of this school are not 
accepted by the adherents of the school of 
Nancy. 

Bernheim, who is the head of the school of 
Nancy, believes that in hypnosis the whole 
nervous force is concentrated on a single idea. 
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The attention may be changed from one point 
to another in accordance with suggestions 
from the operator, but though the point of 
attention may bo altered the concentration 
exists. The school of Nancy believe practi- 
cally that suggestion explains everything. 
They claim that hypnosis is produced by sug- 
gestion only, and that hypnotism is best pro 
duced in persons of sound health and strength. 

Let us consider one or two points on which 
the schools differ. The Salpetriere claims that 
hypnosis is morbid and can only be produced 
in the hysterical. There seems to be no doubt 
that this statement is incorrect. In a previous 
chapter we have shown that a great proportion 
of sane people can be hypnotised. The demon- 
strator of physiology at Cambridge, England, 
endeavored to hypnotise 170 men, nearly all of 
whom were undergraduates. He was success- 
ful on the first attempt in about 80 per cent. 
No second trial was made, so that these figures 
undoubtedly understate the true number that 
were hypnotisable. 
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Braid said that he found the nervous and hys- 
terical the most difficult to hypnotise, and Lie- 
ban It finds that soldiers and sailors make the 
best subjects. 

Dr. Moll believes that every mentally healthy 
man is hypnotisable, and Forel makes the state- 
ment: “If we take a pathological condition of 
the organism as necessary for hypnosis we shall 
be obliged to conclude that nearly everybody 
is not quite right in the head. Intelligent peo- 
ple, and those with strong wills, are more easily 
hypnotisable than the dull, the stupid or the 
weak willed.” 
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Charcot states that hypnosis can be induced 
by purely mechanical means. The school of 
Nancy says this is not true. Here there is 
more ground for doubt. In my own experience 
1 have never been able to hypnotise a person 
by purely mechanical means, and yet Braid 
claims that in his early experiments he once in- 
structed one of his employes to watch carefully 
a certain part of a mechanical apparatus. He 
returned shortly afterwards and found the man 
in a hypnotic sleep. Braid believed that in this 
case there was no suggestion and no expecta- 
tion on the part of the man that he was to be 
hypnotised. 

The school of Salpetriere says that hyp- 
notism has but little value from a therapeutic 
standpoint. In considering this statement we 
must remember that their experiments have 
been tried on only a few subjects, and have 
been conducted almost solely for the purpose 
of experiment. Against this there is the posi- 
tive evidence of many, many thousands of cases 
where hypnotism has apparently relieved and 
oured. 

The Salpetriere sayB that hypnotism is dan- 
gerous, that it sometimes induces hysteria. 
Again we must remember that the methods 
they employ are violent and startling in many 
cases, and are such as would be likely to bring 
about a hysterical condition. The followers of 
the Nancy school, all of them, declare emphat- 
ically that they have never observed a single 
case of mental or bodily harm caused by hyp- 
nosis, but they have seen many cases of illness 
relieved or cured by it. 

There is no doubt but that the school of 
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Nancy is triumphant to day, w-ith possibly one 
exception. Many believe it is, under some 
circumstances, possible to produce hypnosis by 
purely mechanical means; that a man who will 
intently look at an object will naturally pass 
into a condition where he will be more likely 
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to accept suggestion than he would in normal 
life. If we admit this, we can accept the belief 
of the school of Nancy in every other respect. 
Suggestion does explain all there is in hypno- 
tism*, providing you admit that the individual 
may be brought into the condition where this 
suggestion becomes most powerful by purely 
mechanical means, without any suggestion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUGGESTION. 

The word which best explains hypnotism is 
suggestion. A man who is hypnotised is more 
pliable to suggestion than one who is not. In 
that fact lies all the value and all the danger 
of hypnotism. Few of us realize how large a 
part suggestion plays in our ordinary normal 
life. We would probably be well within the 
bounds of truth if we should say that at least 
50 per cent, of children can be made to believe 
a thing to be true when it is not. 

A series of experiments were conducted by 
Dr. Small, of Clark University, on the school 
children of Worcester, Mass. His experiments 
were conducted upon students, not only in the 
_ imary, but up to and including those in the 
high school. 

One day Dr. Small came into the school and 
gave the children a talk on flowers. He told 
them of the sweet odor of flowers, and bow this 
sweetodor is taken out of flowers and put into 
what is known as perfume. He asked how 
many of them had ever smelt perfume, and told 
them that he had some with him and was going 
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to spray it about the room ; that as soon as they 
wore sure they detected the odor to raise thei'r 
hands. 

He made one or two generous sprays around 
flic room, and in tin* lowest class ninetv per 
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cent, of the children detected the odor; in all 
the classes an average of over seventy per cent 
could smell the flowers. In reality the spray- 
ing was done with pure distilled water. 

Another experiment tried by Dr. Small was 
even more interesting. He dissolved some 
quinine in water and some Bugar in water and, 
calling two children up in front of the class, 
put a drop of the quinine solution on the tongue 
of the one and a drop of the sugar solution on 
the tongue of the other. The children of the 
class had a good view of their faces and could 
see the expressions. 

He then went around the class and put a 
drop first of what he said was sugafr solution 
and then of the supposed quinine solution on 
the tongue of each child. In reality he used 
nothing but distilled water, yet nearly all the 
children tasted the sugar, and the effects of the 
so-called quinine solution were quite remark- 
able. One child was noticed a half hour after- 
wards wiping out his mouth to get rid of the 
bitter taste. A few were sick the next day 
on account of the quinine, and in some cases 
their parents came to school to see what the 
doctor was giving their children. In reality it 
was only one drop of distilled water. 

We smile at this, and say they were only 
children. But is not the force of suggestion 
frequently shown in adult life? Have you ever 
coughed in church and noticed how your cough 
influenced others? Have you ever yawned in 
a room full of people, or in a crowded car, and 
noticed how others followed your example? 

Are not women greatly influenced by sugges- 
tion? A few years ago how lovely were the 
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enormous puffed sleeves; to-day they are “per 
fectly horrid ” Women honestly believed them 
to be beautiful in the one case, and think them 
very ugly now. 

Did you ever hear of a case like this? One 
morning a man gets up not feeling very well. 

It is true he has been working very hard, has 
not been able to take his meals regularly and 
has been up many nights with the baby; but 
he forgets all this, he only knows that he does 
not feel well. He sees an advertisement in the 
paper which describes his condition and sug- 
gests a remedy. He goes to the drug store, 
purchases a bottle, and his peace of mind is 
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gone. He reads all the advertisements he 
finds. He takes every patent medicine under 
the heavens and at last becomes a confirmed 
hypochondriac. 

Children are exceedingly imitative and fol- 
low suggestions without pausing to consider 
whether they are wise ones or not. Children 
are influenced by suggestions from their class 
mates, in their surroundings, and from theii 
teachers. We have not paid enough attention 
to this side of the child's life. Suggestion from 
imitation manifests itself in various forms. I 
give below a few examples, and most of them 
have been suggested by the investigations of 
Dr. Small: 

A girl of ten says: “I had a cross-eyed school- 
mate. I thought it must be nice to look in two 
directions at once, and practiced trying to look 
that way, until my eyes were seriously injured.” 

One little girl in school had a spasmodic 
cough. Her laughter always ended in a fit of 
coughing. In a short time the majority of the 
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children in the room began to cough in the 
same way, and did not seem to be able to 
help it 

•A teacher said: “One morning when I was 
twelve a boy appeared in the reading class for 
the first time. He stuttered frightfully. I took 
it up that day and for fifteen years afterwards 
I did not speak a perfect sentence.” 

In a certaiu school where the girls were from 
twelve to fifteen years old, a girl fainted and 
four others fainted from pure sympathy. 

“One day last fall when I was teaching,” 
says a New England young lady, “I wore the 
culis of my shirt waist tied with ribbons in- 
stead of using cuff buttous. The next day 
the girls fastened their cuffs with ribbons. 
When there were no eyelets in the cuffs they 
either tied or pinned the ribbons on.. The fad 
kept spreading, the bows getting larger and the 
hanging ends getting longer until it was quite 
amusing. The age of the girls was from twelve 
to thirteen years.” 

In a certain school one of the large girls had 
sore eyes and wore glasses. Within a week 
eight or ten others were wearing glasses. 

“One day,” says the narrator of this incident, 
“I was with a person who kept saying his 
throat was sore, and my throat began to get 
sore, too.” 

Recently about thirty children at Port Jer- 
vis, aged seven to ten, decided to give a “liv- 
ing Picture Entertainment” in the barn. The 
admission was five pins. Several mothers de- 
cided to attend. "When the curtain rang up the 
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parents were horrified to find their children 
standing on the stage entirely node. 
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In normal life the child and the adult are 
more or less subject to the suggestion of others. 
We are influenced by what others do and by 
their opinions. We think we control our own 
movements, and yet our actions are largely de- 
termined by what others think. 

Notwithstanding all this we are sure that we 
have the power to resist these suggestions if 
we will. 

Have you ever been acqnainted with an ab- 
sent-minded man? What is the difficulty? He 
is either so deeply engaged in some train of 
thought that he does not recognize impressions 
that come to him from without, or if he does 
receive them lie does not interpret them cor- 
rectly. 

The story is related of the German mathema- 
tician Gauss that one day he was engaged in a 
very difficult problem when the maid came and 
said: '‘Professor, your wife is sick.” He seemed 
to hear her and said, “All right,” and then 
turned around and went on with his work. In 
a short time the* servant returned and said: 
“Your wife is sick, she wants you to come at 
once.” He said, “Yes, yes; I’ll be there,” and 
went on with his work. His wife continued to 
grow worse, and the maid came back the third 
time and said in great excitement: “Professor, 
yon must come at once; your wife is dying” 
Be very calmly looked up from his work and 
said: “All right; tell her to wait till I come.” 
The impression had been received, but was not 
properly interpreted. He knew something was 
being said to him, but did not realize what 
it was. 

It is said of Dr. Robert Hamilton, a well- 
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known professor at Aberdeen, that he was so 
absent-minded that he would go to his class 
on dark mornings with one of his own black 
stockings on one leg and one of his wife’s white 
ones on the other. Once he ran up againBt a 
cow in the road, and taking off his hat he 
apologized to her, called her madam and 
hoped she was not hurt. It is said that he 
would spend an entire recitation hour in re- 
moving the hats of the young men from the 
table in front of him, where they had placed 
them, and where they would replace them as 
soon as he laid them aside. 

In these cases the impressions from without 
were interpreted in accordance with an idea 
in the mind. The act was, in a measure, caused 


by self suggestion. 

Do you ever dream? Do you ever walk in 
your sleep? If you do, you act out suggestions 
which force themselves upon you in some way, 
without stopping to consider whether they are 
sensible or not. You have probably noticed 
the extreme vividness of ideas which present 
themselves in dreams. You can all remember 
how bright was the light, how terror-striking 
the alarm, how fearful the fire, how oppressive 
the weight on your chest, how strangling the 
hand on your throat. In other words, how the 
one idea controlled your entire being. In a 
dream one minute you seem to be in your home 
in America, the next moment you are in the 
wilds of Africa, but the sudden change creates 
no surprise. 

In the dream the suggestion may come to you 
because of a late supper, extreme weight of bed 
olothing, your arm being in a cramped posi- 
tion, or any one of a multitude of other oauses; 
the thing to be noticed is that you are influ- 
enced by the suggestion, no matter what it is, 
without considering whether it is true or not 

Is not this condition very similar to that of 
a man who is hypnotised? In the dream state 
the suggestions, it is true, may come from many 
sources; in the hypnotised state the sugges- 
tions come almost entirely from the words of 
the operator. 

Let us then try to remember that suggestion 
is an influence to be considered in our normal 
life, but that in our normal life it is reacted 
upon by our common sense and will. In ab- 
sent-mindedness the suggestions are largely 
self-suggestions. Id dreams the suggestions 
come largely from physical causes and seem 
to exercise supreme control. In hypnotism the 
suggestions are given by the operator, and in 
many cases exercise very great control. 



A Feir Subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 

Is hypnotism dangerous? Many people un- 
doubtedly believe it is. It is almost impossible 
to convince such persons that the intelligence 
is not weakened and the brain power of the 
subject is not destroyed by hypnosis. There is 
absolutely no testimony to support this view. 
The idea is entirely due to the ignorance of the 
people who advance it. The belief is opposed 
by the statement of nearly every man who 
knows anything about the subject. 

It is dilticult to convince people that hypno- 
tism is simply a state very similar to ordinary 
sleep, in which the individual is more willing 
to accept suggestion than in his normal life. 
Professor James says that “Hypnotism has 
many affinities with ordinary sleep, it is prob- 
able, in fact, that we all pass through it tran- 
siently whenever we fall asleep; and one might 
most naturally describe the usual relation of 
operator and subject by saying that the former 
keeps the latter suspended between waking 
and Bleeping by talking to him enough to keep 
his slumber from growing profound, and yet 
not in such a way as to wake him up. A hyp- 
notised patient, left to himself, will either 
fall sound asleep or wake up entirely. The 
difficulty in hypnotising refractory persons is 
that of catching them at the right moment of 
transition and making it permanent.” 
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Hypnosis is not something unreal or mys- 
terious, and yet it is very difficult to convince 
people of this fact. 

A few men of science have attacked hypno- 
tism, but in nearly every case they have been 
men who knew very little or nothing about the 
subject from an experimental point of view. 

One physician who has opposed itB use says 
that after thirty years of observation he knew 
at least one case in which, after apparent bene- 
fit from hypnotic treatment, mental instabil- 
ity passed into iusanity. Mr. Vincent, in speak- 
ing of this, says that because in one case a 
man mentally unstable finally became insane 
does not seem a very crushing indictment, and 
even the learned doctor himself does not tell 
us that this final state was in consequence of, 
but only that it was subsequent to, hypnotism. 

Let us now consider the opinions of those 
men who have had most to do with hypnotism. 
Dr. Bernheim said, after having induced hyp- 
notism over ten thousand times: “I have never 
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seen aDy harm produced by sleep induced ac- 
cording to this method.” Another French phy- 
sician, Dr. Liebanlt, after using hypnotism in 
his practice for over thirty years, says he 
cannot recall a single case in which he regrets 
having employed it. 

Dr. Hamilton Osgood says: “I have seen 
many neuroses cured. I have never seen one 
caused by suggestion. I have seen the intelli- 
gence restored ; I have never seen the mind en- 
feebled by suggestion.” 

Not only do many people think the mind 
may be enfeebled and the will weakened by 
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means of hypnosis, but it seems impossible to 
eradicate from their minds the idea that the 
subject may not awaken after being put into a 
hypnotic sleep. This beliei has no more foun- 
dation than the other. Any man who js prop- 
erly qualified and who has had experience 
knows better than this. In most cases a sub- 
ject can be thoroughly aroused iu a few sec- 
onds. Very rarely is there any difficulty in 
awakening the subject when the state has been 
induced properly. Even where there is diffi- 
culty, aud the patient cannot be aroused in- 
stantly, if permitted to go into a natural sleep 
he will awaken from this as he would from 
any ordinary sleep. 

Can a man be hypnotised against his will? 
The statement that he can is the great bulwark 
on which the opponents of hypnotism make 
their stand. This statement is without ques- 
tion an erroneous one. A man cannot be hyp- 
notised without his consent; by this we mean 
without his willingness to do as the operator 
requests him. It may be possible that in rare 
instances a man who has been hypnotised night 
after night for years may be more willing to 
give his consent than when he first began, and 
it is even possible that if the hypnosis should 
be caused in the same way for such a great 
number of times he would become so accus- 
tomed to being hypnotised in this way that he 
might become hypnotised without desiring to 
be. But for all' practical purposes the state- 
ment made a moment ago that no man can be 
hypnotised without his consent is true. 

It seems to be a perfectly safe statement that 
in itself hypnotism is no more dangerous than 
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is ordinary sleep. A man may be injured while 
he is hypnotised, just as harm may be done to 
a person while asleep. A person may be made 
to do things when hypnotised he would prefer 
not to do. 1 know of a case where a traveling 
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hypnotist put his subject to sleep and left him 
in a store window, offering a reward to anyone 
who could awaken him. A number of people 
tried, and finally the driver of an ice wagon 
succeeded in partially arousing the man by 
breaking one of his ribs. The man was in- 
jured while hypnotised, but not by the hypno- 
tism itself. 1 think an examination of the evi- 
dence will show nearly all the cases of reported 
injury through hypnosis are of this description. 

If a man has been hypnotised repeatedly by 
the same operator, who has produced the same 
illusions time after time, it is within the bounds 
of possibility that these illusions may become 
to him real, and his mind in this respect par- 
tially unbalanced. I have never known of such 
a case, nor have I ever heard of one upon any 
competent testimony. We all know, however, 
that habits are formed by repetition, and we 
may argue that it is possible to form a habit 
in hypnosis just as it is in normal life. Al- 
though this line of argument may not be cor- 
rect, it is probably wiser not to permit one’s 
self to be hypnotised and rehypnotised by the 
same person and allow him to perform the same 
experiments and create the same illusions day 
after day and week after week. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HYPNOTISM FOR SCIENTIFIC PRACTICE 

In order to gain a clear comprehension of 
hypnotism and its differentiation from animal 
magnetism, we must recognize two facts: 
First, that there are some persons who can 
exercise a personal influence over others, eith- 
er direct or through contact, and at times 
even from a distance; and, secondly, the fact 
that particular psychical states can be induced 
in human beings by certain physical process- 
es. We do not mean this in the sense that the 
physical is separated from the mental, ns. of 
course, the reader will recognize the absurd- 
ity of such a position, but we mean that the 
effects produced are immediately connected 
with physical phenomena and the action is not 
what we term mental. In order to give the 
reader an idea of the phenomena of hypno- 
tism we think it well to describe a few exper- 
iments. The student will in this way more 
readily understand, than through, any num- 
ber of general definitions. Experiment No. 1. 
This is a young man of 20 years of age. I re- 
quest the patient to seat himself and give him 
a button, telling him to fix his eyes upon it; 

In three minutes his eyelids fall, even though 
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he tries in vain to open them. His hands 
which until now grasped the button, drop up- 
on his knees. I assure him that it is impos- 
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Bible for him to open his eyes; he immediately 
endeavors to do so. I say to him your hands 
are immovable upon your knees, you cannot 
possible raise them; I continue to converse 
with him; he is conscious; I raise one of his 
arms; I let it fall, upon which I blow upon 
his eyes which open at once and he awakeB to 
perfect self-consciousness. He remembers all 
I have said. 

The result of this experiment was he could 
not open his eyes, and that he afterward felt 
a certain degree of fatigue. Second experi- 
ment This is a woman of 40: 

I raise my hands and move them down- 
ward with palms toward her from the top of 
her head to the pit of her stomach; I do not 
touch her; I hold my hands about four or five 
inches from her; as my hands reach the low- 
est part of the stroke I carry them with a 
wide sweep, first with outspread anus, theD 
quite near the subject’s head. I repeat these 
movements from above downwards close to 
the body for ten minutes. The subject soon 
breathes heavily with closed eyes. I a3k her to 
raise her arms; she raises them slightly, but 
they fall heavily; she says she is tired; I for- 
bid her to open her eyes, she attempts to do 
so, but fails. I lift her right arm, it remains 
in the air, even though I have let go. ' I com- 
mand her to drop her arm, she does so, I lift 
it again, it remains in the air, upon which I 
request her to drop it, declaring at the same 
time that she is unable to do so; she trieB, 
but fails to do it. She cannot pronounce her 
own name directly I assure her she is dumb. 
She only makes movements with her mouth 
without sound. I assure her she can speak 
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she does so. I say you hear music, she shakes 
her head. I repeat positively, “Listen, now 
you hear it,” she smilingly assents. I now 
awaken her by passes from below, upward 
over the surface, still turning the back of m^, 
band towards her. She at once recovers en- 
tire self control. 

This shows that not only the eyes close 
during hypnosis, but that different move- 
ments become impossible, when forbidden by 
the operator. . 

Third experiment. This is a boy whom I 
have hypnotised several times. He is about 16 
years of age: 

I request him to look me straight in the 
eyes. After he has done this for a short 
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time I take him by the hand and draw him 
along with me, then I let go, but our eyes 
remain fixed on each other. Then 1 slowly 
lift my right arm, the boy does the same, then 
I lift my left arm, the boy does the same. I 
make him understand by a gesture that he 
must kneel, he gradually drops to his knees, 
he then tries to rise, but does not succeed, so 
long as my eyes are upon his. Finally I cease 
to look at him, the charm is at once broken. 
Wc see here a youth whose actions become 
imitations while his eyes remain wide open 
and fixed upon mine. 

Fourth experiment. Mr. G — , age 50, seats 
himself. I tell him that he must try to sleep, 
and say: “Think of nothing, except that you 
are to go to sleep.” After some seconds I 
continue: “Your eyelids are dropping; you 
are becoming fatigued, you feel tired all over, 
your arms are going to sleep, your legs are 
heavy, a desire to sleep is stealing over your 
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whole body, now vour eyes close, your head 
Is dull, your thoughts indistinct, you cannot 
resist, your eyes are closed. Sleep 1” After 
the eyelidB are closed I ask him if he can open 
them. He tries to do so, but is unable; he is 
fast asleep. I say: “Do you hear the canary 
singing?” “Yes.” “Now you hear music.” 
“Of course.” Upon this I take a black cloth 
and put it into his hands. . “You feel this 
dog quite plainly? Now you can open your 
eves, you will see the dog clearly; then 
you will go to sleep again and not 
waken until I tell you.” He opens 
his eyes, looks at the imaginary dog, smiles, 
and strokes it. I take the cloth out of his 
hand and place it on the floor. He stands up 
and reaches for it. Although he is in my 
room I tell him he is in the Zoological Gar- 
den. He believes it and sees trees and is in- 
terested in imaginary animals, etc. 

In this case G— is thrown into the hypnot- 
ic state by arousing in his mind an image of 
sleep. He obeys my orders implicity and is 
en rapport with me and subject to the action 
of my mind and will. 1 now call to him: 
“Wake up!” He awakens at once, but when 
questioned remembered nothing except hav- 
ing been asleep. 

The reader can readily understand that if 
these suggestions are accepted by the patient 
under such circumstances, that any other sug- 
gestions would be accepted as implicitly. As 
for instance, in treating him for disease, you 
would say to him: You are now in perfect 

health, you have no disease or infirmity of 
any character. Health is universal, my dear 
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brother. If health is true, disease must be 
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false, therefore, you must be perfectly well* 
you are in perfect health. There is nothing 
but perfect health, that which contradicts 
this must necessarily be false. You are now 
living in the clear recognition of the harmon- 
ious action of natural law, you are in perfect 
harmony with your surroundings, you are 
therefore en rapport with the infinite source 
of all life — harmony and love. All else is but 
the distorted shadow ol a dream. You shall 
henceforth live in peace and harmony and 
shall live in the enjoyment of health and hap- 
piness and love. 

Let this beautiful truth be ever present in 
your heart and mind as your ideal of that 
which Is yours for the holding, recognizing, 
dear brother, that every thought or seeming 
condition which contradicts good health is 
but a compromise upon your postulate that 
health is true and real and which will only 
lead you farther away from your true self 
and highest ideals into the field of compro- 
mise and sophistry with great resultant in- 
jury. 

Remember, brother, that you are well, that 
you are a part of the great all of health, af- 
fection and happiness. Be peaceful, resting In 
the arms of infinite love, be calm and you 
shall be powerful, because only in calmness 
rests power. Peace, peace, peace! 

This is a good general treatment for any 
character of disease. A person in the hypnot- 
ic state is called a hypnotic, or subject. A hyp- 
notist is a man who hypnotises, generally for 
scientific purposes. A liypnotiser is a man 
who makes hypnotism a profession. The dif- 
ferent commands which are given in the ex- 
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pertinents described are called persuasions or 
suggestions, and if the suggestion is effective 
:t is said, from a hypnotic standpoint, that 
the £ubject is under the influence of the sug- 
gestion. 

The mental method to induce hypnosis is 
by giving a particular direction to the sub- 
ject’s imagination. The method may be modi- 
fied or increased to suit special cases, as in- 
dividuality plays au important part in mental 
states, and what would succeed with one 
might not with another. The hypnotist would 
have to be guided by his own judgment, 
fonnded on experience as to the character of 
the suggestions to be used. I have seen per- 
sons who could only be hypnotised when I 
touched their foreheads, and others who 
would more readily fall asleep by touching 
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the hands or soles of the foot. I believe it es- 
sential that the subject should fix the eye 
steadily on some bright object, better to have 
it polished, something about the size of a sil- 
ver dime. In other cases more satisfactory 
results will be obtained when the subject 
looks steadily into the eye of the hypnotist. 

It is claimed by some writers that it is pos- 
sible to hypnotise a person in the dark. This 
at present is an open question, the fact re- 
mains that the subject yields much more 
readily to hypnotic influence, especially in the 
beginning of the treatment through the eye. 
The passes of the hands are generally useful, 
though not necessarily in ali cases essential. 
As stated, the intelligent operator will soon be 
guided aright in his choice of treatment by 
the general character of his patient as to the 
best methods to pursue. Most persons who 
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have already been under the influence of hyp- 
notism are more easily hypnotised each suc- 
ceeding time. In many cases some advantage- 
ous artifice is brought forward by the opera- 
tor. I have known a person to promptly re- 
spond to hypnotic power by seizing the finger 
of the subject and pressing the knees closely 
together. We have cases on record of a per- 
son remaining three days in a perfect hyp- 
notic sleep. 

An instrument has been made which deter- 
mines whether a person is hypnotisable; it is 
known as a hypnoscope. It consist of an iron 
magnet in the form of a ring, which is put 
upon his finger. Hypnotisable persons are 
supposed lo experience certain peculiar sen- 
sations in the skin, with twitching of the mus- 
cles, while with the unhypnotisablethis is not 
noticed. The ability to* give the thoughts a 
certain direction is partly natural and partly 
habit, and often a power of the will. It seems 
strange, but children under three years of age 
cannot be hypnotised at all and even up to 
eight years of age they can be hypnotised 
only slowly and with difficulty. Although 
ohildren are easily influenced*, their thoughts 
cannot be centered upon one object or subject 
like hypnotism. Old people are more easily 
hypnotised, and it makes no particular differ- 
ence as to sex. It is a mistake to suppose 
that woman is more readily hypnotised than 
man. There are those who claim that every- 
one is hypnotisable, if only the attempt is of 
sufficient duration. I have made 30 or more 
attempts with some persons without success, 
out by longer efforts the desired result might 
pave been attained. In many cases the pa- 
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tient resists the suggestion through persuad- 
ing himself that he is not hypnotisable. It is 
therefore wise to obtain the consent and con- 
fidence of the subject rather than to arouse 
the resistance of bis will in the beginning of 
the treatment. Convince him that you are 
about to help him, and that under no circum- 
stances would you do him an injury. The in- 
fluence of one person over another depends 
npon the individuality of both. We find the 
same in life in the relation of teacher to pu- 
pil, and in the reciprocal relations of friends 
or lovers. Calm presence of mind is essential 
to the successful hypnotist. To hypnotise a 
subject for hours at a time demands perse- 
verence, very much more patience is neces- 
sary than for writing medical perscriptions. 
But we claim that much more beneficent re* 
suits are obtained, without the ill effects 
common to the long continued use of drugs. 

That it is advisable to gain the confidence 
and acquiesence of the patient is borne out 
by the fact that the patient who goes to the 
doctor to be hypnotised is much more readily 
affected than others. Delusion and hallucina- 
tion are defined as follows: The first is the 
conception of an object where there is noth- 
ing; the second is the false interpretation of 
an existing object, as for instance, a cat is 
taken for a dog and a knock on the window 
for the explosion of powder. If the dog is seen 
where there is nothing, we call it a hallucin- 
ation. 

A chair on which a certain person is often 
seated may call up the image of that person. 
This is hallucination. 

It is not astonishing that objections have 
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been made to the use of suggestion for the 
cure of disease. Progress in every branch of 
science has only been made through sustain- 
ed effort. This is also true as applied to all 
medical schools. We have hypnotised a pa- 
tient and opened a boil, the patient remain- 
ing immovable and suffering no pain what- 
ever. At times the object of the treatment 
can be most easily obtained in n round-about 
way, as, for instance, a person may be weaned 
from tobacco, not from direct command, but 
by suggesting to the subject that the aroma 
is very unpleasant. In other cases I have 
found it an excellent plan to mentally place 
the subject back in some earlier period of his 
life. Hypnotism is frequently most effective 
in obstetrics, the pains are either diminished 
or avoided altogether. It was thought that 
birth was impossible in the magnetic sleep 
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without a qujck awakening, but this, how- 
ever, has been disproved. 

I will not enter farther into the advan- 
tages which science will gain from a study 
and application of this wonderful force. I be- 
lieve it will go far to enlighten us in methods 
for the cure of human diseases, which mem- 
bers of the old schools never dreamed of. and 
that it will assist to absolve us from a load 
of superstition and misconception which can- 
not but be the dawn of a more intelligent 
and progreaaive era tor the race. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE USES OP HYPNOTISM. 

In what ways may hypnotism be of use? 
What service has it been or can it be to man- 
kind? We have seen that it is possible by its 
use to cause the subject to believe things that 
are not true. We have seen it is possible 
to cause liim to act in ways he would not act 
in 'his normal condition. We have also seen 
that it may in rare instances be possible to 
cause him to do things which may be injurious 
to himself. 

Hypnotism has been of use to the psycholo- 
gist, enabling him to better understand the 
operation of the human mind in some direc- 
tions. It is of use in medicine. 

Not only may illusions be produced by 
means of suggestion, but real sensations may 
be abolished. Pain may be relieved. Legs 
have been amputated, teeth extracted, with 
no other anesthetic than the assurance of the 
operator that the patient would feel no pain. 
The subject may be blind as to a certain per- 
son. He will act absolutely as if that person 
did not exist when he stands in front of him. 

It is possible by suggestion to cure head- 
aches. It is possible to relieve many nervous 
diseases. By its use habits may be cured. It 
has been used in curing cigarette smoking with 
success in almost every case. 
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Hypnosis has been used in the treatment of 
drunkenness. Dr. Dill, of England, relates a 
number of cases, among which is the following: 
“A housemaid, aged 32 years, had lost her char- 
acter by her drunkenness. When I first saw 
her she was very readily hpynotised, and after 
three or four suggestions that she would dis- 
like all forms of alcohol and be unable to take 
it, she lost all desire for drink. Eventually a 
situation in a gentleman’s family was found 
for her, which she has retained for the past six 
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years, and she is a most valued and trusted 
servant. It is worth notice that when she was 
suffering from influenza and had been ordered 
port wine by another medical man who was at- 
tending her, she resisted strenuously, and de- 
ceived her mistress by pouring it away.” 

Dr. Dill also relates his experience with a 
widow of a clergyman, aged about 40 years. 
“Her husband knew of her weakness and kept 
all forms of alcohol away from her. but after 
his death she bribed the undertaker’s man to 
put a bottle of brandy in the coffin when it was 
brought into the house, and then got drunk 
in the room with the corpse.” Dr. Dill, in 
speaking of this case, says: “I first saw her 
some years later, when she had been rescued 
from the lowest depths of depravity by her sis- 
ter. She was treated by a hypnotist and was 
easily influenced; but although a post-hypnotic 
suggestion that any alcoholic liquor would 
make her violently sick was effectual for about 
three days, at the end of that time it had ap- 
parently quite passed away. Nor did repeated 
trials lengthen the period during which it took 
effect. This could not be continued indefl- 
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nitely, and she was finally sent to an asylum.” 

Dr. Green, of London, relates a very inter- 
esting case of a man about 32, who was not able 
to get a night’s rest without bromides and 
chloral, and who had also an irresistible crav- 
ing for whiskey. He was the cashier of a large 
wholesale house, and he seemed to be very close 
to dementia. He was hypnotised and made to 
understand that the operator was showing him 
the way to cure himself by the exercise of his 
will. He was hypnotised four times. The first 
time the suggestion was made that alcohol in 
all forms would taste vile, and if swallowed 
would be vomited. It was also suggested that 
he would not awake at 2 in the morning as 
usual, but would get a good night’s sleep. 
The patient did sleep well that night. He took 
a glass of whiskey, but had difficulty in keeping 
it down. 

He went away on a trip, and shortly after 
wrote that he had slept very well for four or 
five nights, but after that got worse. He came 
back and was rehypnotised, and the former 
suggestions were repeated. Two days later 
hypnosis was again induced. He said he was 
sleeping well and had very little desire for 
alcohol. Four days later he was hypnotised 
for the last time, and the same suggestions 
made again. He said that his brain was clear, 
and he now acts and speaks like a man who is 
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in perfect possession of his senses. For at least 
six months after that time be had suffered no 
relapse. 

Dr. Bramwell, in a paper before the English 
Society of Psychical Research, in speaking of 
tie inquiry of one writer as to what has become 
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of the drunkards who are said to have been 
cured by hypnotism, says: “As regards my own 
cases I can give a very satisfactory reply. Some 
are actively engaged in business or in success- 
fully conducting medical practice. One has 
since been elected a member of Parliament, 
while others are happy wives and mothers. In 
most of them the disease has been of long dura- 
tion, varying from about five to fifteen years, 
and in some presented all its worst symptoms. 
For example, the patient who is now a member 
of Parliament had formerly suffered attacks 
of delirium tremens and apoplexy. The dura- 
tion of the cures has lasted from two to over 
six years.” 

Wetter8trand reports thirty-eight cases of 
morphinism. Of these he 9ays twenty-eight 
were cured, three relapsed, and in seven he ob- 
tained no result. • Many of the cases were ex- 
ceedingly grave and of long standing. One of 
his patients had taken morphine for eighteen 
years and cocaine for four, and his case was a 
complete cure. Other methods, including resi- 
dence in a retreat, etc., had failed. 

There are a number of institutions in this 
country where hypnotism is used in the treat- 
ment of disease. It has been used as an anes 
thetic in operations. Many dentists have used 
it in their practice in place of gas. 

Some prominent physicians abroad have ex- 
perimented with suggestive therapeutics, as it 
is called, to a considerable extent. The theory 
is that with many classes of disease the mini] 
influences the body to a very great extent. This 
we know to be true from the many reraatkable 
cures brought about by Christian science and 
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faith cures. The mind is more susceptible to 
suggestion when the patient is hypnotised than 
when he is not. The method in treating these 
diseases is to get the patient into as deep a 
sleep as possible and then make the necessary 
suggestions. We have a mass of testimony 
from men whose statements cannot be doubted 
as to the success of hypnosis or suggestive ther- 
apeutics in treating diseases. 

Every physician knows that the mind has a 
great influence upon the body. There is no 
question but what an intelligent use of sugges- 
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tion, with or without the use of other medi- 
cines, will in many cases assist in the cure of 
disease. It is not true that the nervous dis- 
eases are the only ones that can be treated, 
although they are, of course, the most easily 
influenced by suggestion. 

Drs. Bernheim, Tuckey, Burkbardt, Voisin, 
Van Eeden, Burot, Velander, Osgood and 
Kingsbury have all successfully treated by 
means of hypnosis. In a table given by Dr. 
Felkin there is a list of 496 cases, of which 224 
were absolutely cured and 200 improved, mak- 
ing 424 cases of success and benefit to only 72 
failures. In this table Dr. Felkin has included 
cases by Bernheim, Van Rcntcrghem and Van 
Eeden, Tuckey and Wagner. The cases treated 
included hysterical diseases, organic diseases 
of the nervous system and rheumatio affec- 
tions. 

We shall attempt to give a few cases of treat- 
ment of disease by suggestion. Let us take 
first the simple case of habitual headache. We 
all of us know people who have suffered from 
headaches continually, and the claim has been 
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made that there is no other pain which is equal 
to it. Dr. Wetterstrand, of Stockholm, has 
treated a number of cases of this description, 
and nearly all of them successfully. Dr. Wet- 
terstrand states that he first endeavors to as- 
certain the cause of the headache. If the 
cause can be discovered, that, of course, is 
treated first. If it cannot, and the probability 
is that the headache is what is known as a 
nervous headache, he treats it hypnotically. 

One case from his note book will serve to il- 
lustrate his results. A married woman, 46 
years old, had suffered from headaches ever 
since she was a child. No disease could be 
discovered, yet her appearance was pale and 
suffering. She came to him on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, ’88, and after twenty treatments re- 
turned to her home cured. He saw her again 
in January, ’90, and in the course of the two 
years she had not had the least symptom of 
headache, and her previous sickly appearance 
had greatly changed in her favor. 

Many cases of neuralgia have been treated, 
and nearly always with success. In speaking 
of his treatment of neuralgias one doctor says: 
“The remedy has, of course, now and then dis- 
appointed me, but it was generally due to the 
patient's own lack of susceptibility to hypno- 
tism. The method has seldom been a failure 
when the patient slept soundly. Neuralgias 
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are just tlie kind of disenses over which hyp- 
notic suggestion gains its triirtnphs, as beyond 
all eomparison it acts more surely, and espe- 
cially more pleasantly, than the usual methods 
of cure — massage and electricity.” 
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Hypnosis has been used in cases of partial 
paralysis frequently with success. 

There have been some remarkable cures in 
cases of chorea. We will give in detail one of 
the cases treated by Dr. Wetterstrand, and 
which, he says, was the severest case of chorea 
he had ever seen. The patient had been eight 
months in a hospital, and, as there was no im- 
provement in that time, she was reported in- 
curable. She was 23 years old, and when Dr. 
Wetterstrand first saw her, in ’88, she had been 
suffering for two years. She was in bed ; could 
not walk. She threw her arms violently about 
and her feet were in constant motion. The 
expression of the face changed incessantly. She 
wept frequently. She was depressed, could 
not sleep well. At first it was impossible to 
hypnotise her, but on the fourth trial she was 
placed in a light slumber, and after four more 
attempts became somnambulistic. Suggestions 
were, of course, given on each trial, and in two 
weeks she was so much better that she could 
come to the doctor’s office, instead of his going 
to her. In less than two months there were 
but slight occasional twitchings in the arms, 
and in u little over two months she was per- 
fectly normal. At the latest reports she still 
continued in good health. 

Hypnosis has been tried in the treatment of 
stutterers. These experiments have not been 
successful in all cases, but in many they have. 

In fifty patients treated by one physician fifteen 
were completely cured, many of the others were 
improved, and those which were not improved 
depended in many cases upon the lack of per- 
severance on the part of the patient. Of course, 
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the younger the child the greater the chance 
of success. 

Hysteria is one of the diseases we have al- 
ways with us, and it is one which can be treated 
successfully by suggestion. In all these cases 
care must be taken that the suggestions are 
made firmly and are never contradictory. You 
must not tell the subject at one time to do one 
thing and at another time to do another. Re- 
member the impression you have made fixes it- 
self deep in the patient’s brain. If you con- 
tradict it you cause confusion. 

Braid, Bernheim and others have used sug- 
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matism. 

Suggestion may be used in consumption. By 
this we do not for a moment mean to imply that 
consumption may be cured by suggestion. 
We simply mean that by hypnotic suggestion 
it is possible to remove, or at least mitigate cer- 
tain painful symptoms. For instance, if the 
consumptive has no appetite, suggestion can 
be nsed to advantage. The pain may be re- 
lieved and sleep may be induced. 

Asthma has been treated by suggestion, and 
in some cases at least successfully. One case 
relieved by Wetterstrand is that of a girl about 
twelve years old, who, on the 20th of March, 
’88, was sitting up in her bed. She could not 
lie down without being in danger of suffoca- 
tion. She had no appetite, and bad lost much 
sleep and consequently was much exhausted. 
She was given the vapor of stramonium leaves 
every night to make her comfortable, but this 
frequently did not help her. The family physi- 
cian had advised hypnotism which was induced 
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by Dr. Wetterstrand. She was easier after 
the first treatment. In eight days she was 
able to leave her bed and go to his office. In 
twenty treatments she was freed entirely from 
the asthma, and for a period of two years, 
which is the latest information we have in this 
case, she had not had another attack of the dis 
ease. 

It seems to be true that hypnotism can re- 
move many diseased conditions of the stomach 
and intestines. Drs. Bernheim and Wetter- 
strand have treated what is known as chronic 
catarrh of the stomach. This condition is due 
probably to an abnormal condition of the 
nerves which preside over these functions. It 
may be called nervous dyspepsia. These con- 
ditions may frequently be dispelled in a single 
treatment. 

It would be possible to continue this list of 
diseases which may be treated successfully by 
suggestion almost indefinitely, but we have 
given enough to show how it has been and can 
be used. 

A word now as to the permanency of these 
cures. Of course, real knowledge on this sub- 
ject can be gained only with experience. Lie- 
ban It has employed hypnosis for more than 
forty years, and Bernheim for nearly seventeen, 
and both of them say that the cures are in 
many cases permanent. Forel has used it for 
thirteen years and says that he knows of many 
of his patients who have remained cured from 
the time he treated them. 
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Dr. E. Osgood Mason claims that he knows 
of one hundred and fifty children who have 
been successfully treated by means of sugges- 
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tion for nervous insomnia, somnambulism and 
kleptomania. He relates the story of a case 
of a girl of fifteen, who was exceedingly inat- 
tentive at school, and who did not seem to be 
able to remember well. She was hypnotised 
several times and the suggestion was made 
that she would be more attentive and that her 
memory was improving. She did improve very 
much, and has continued to be an attentive 
scholar, with a fairly good memory. Dr. Mason 
also relates the case of a somnambulist -who 
was cured by one suggestion and had no re- 
lapse during a period of two years. 

An incident is related of a boy of seven, who 
was a great coward. He was hypnotised and 
suggestions were made to the effect that there 
was no reason why he should be so afraid, and 
that he would have more courage. These sug- 
gestions were repeated several times, and he 
was greatly benefited by them. 

A young man of nineteen was afflicted with 
a very strong desire to commit suicide. He 
was treated several times by means of sugges- 
tion, and the inclination seemed to be entirely 
removed, and has not reappeared up to the 
present time, a period of little over a year. ' 

In the Balpetriere, in Paris, there was a crim 
inal lunatic, a woman who had reached the 
lowest depths of degradation. She was hyp- 
notised several times, and under the influence 
of hypnotic suggestion was changed utterly in 
character and action. The result in her case 
has been permanent, and she has since been a 
very useful hospital nurse. 

Dr. Voison tells of a boy of sixteen, who was 
exceedingly cruel and malicious. He was 
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turned away from several institutions because 
he was too bad to be managed. He was also 
a liar, and stole from his mother. Dr. Voison 
was not successful in his attempts to hypnotise 
him until the third trial, and then hypnotised 
him every day for five weeks, and gave him sug- 
gestions every day. After this time the young 
man seemed to be completely changed. He 
then had no desire to do evil and was obedient 
and kind to his mother. Later investigation 
shows that the boy’s character is good and 
that no relapse has occurred. 

Hypnotism is of value in the hands of the 
right people. A man when hypnotised can be 
made to do many things it would be impossible 
to cause him to do in his normal condition. 
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Some diseases may be cured. Pain can be re- 
lieved. Many habits may be broken off, and 
the chiU may be put in the right position to 
obtain the proper education. To do these 
things requires, first, a knowledge of how to 
hypnotise; second, a knowledge of human na- 
ture; third, common sense enough to give the 
right s lggestion at the right time. It is im- 
possible to give instruction as to what sug- 
gestions to give, because the conditions differ 
with each individual, and each case requires 
its own treatment. The man with intelligence 
the m*n with a knowledge of the peculiarities 
of- the patient, can tell better than anyone else 
what the proper suggestion to be made. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW TO HYPNOTISE. 

In commencing your experiments in bypno 
tism the first thing to be done is to secure 
a suitable subject. It is rather difficult to 
give advice od this point, as it is practical ly 
impossible to tell without trial whether a per- 
sou is easily hypuotisable or not. When you 
have secured your subject endeavor to convince 
or persuade him that you know what you in- 
tend to do. Inspire confidence. Remove from 
him any apprehensions he may have, or his 
belief that hypnotism implies the influence of 
a strong mind over a weak one. A man who 
sits down with a hypnotise-me-if-you-can ex- 
pression is not a good subject 

HOW TO MAKE A SUBJECT FALL BACK- 
WARD. 

After you have secured the confidence and 
willingness of the person upon whom you are 
about to experiment, request him to stand in 
front of you with his eyes closed and his feet 
together. Tell him to try to think what it 
would feel like if he were falling over back- 
ward. Try to put his entire mind on the sensa- 
tion of falling; ask him not to try to fall and 
not to resist falling. 

When you are sure he understands just what 
you mean, take your position in back of him 
and, using both hands, gently stroke his fore- 
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head from the centre back toward the sides. 
Continue that for a short time, suggesting in a 
low monotonous tone, “Now you are beginning 
to fall, you find you are coming over backward, 
back, back, back.” Vary the stroking of the 
forehead by running the finger down the back 
of the head until you reach the hollow part of 
the neck. Press a little on this and gradually 
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pull the finger away and downward. 

By this time in most patients there will be 
a tendency to sway over backward. Some 
will fall suddenly, others will simply sway and 
will resist. Do not give up. Repeat the ex- 
periment several times and you will find that 
many will tend to fall. 

If when they fall backward they beep their 
eyes closed and seem to be asleep, as some- 
times happens, simply clap the hands together 
or snap your fingers and say in a decided tone 
of voice, “All right.” Very few of the sub- 
jects, however, will go to sleep in this experi- 
ment. They are not hypnotised in the sense 
in which the word is sometimes used, but they 
are unconsciously acting out a suggestion 
which has been made to them. 

HOW TO CAUSE A SUBJECT TO FALL 

FORWARD. 

In the next experiment ask the subject to 
stand with his eyes open, his feet together, and 
you stand in front of him. Have him look di- 
rectly into your eyes, or at a small, bright ob- 
ject which you hold in front of bis eyes. Ask 
him to think what it would feel like to fall 
towards you. Stare at him steadily for a few 
moments, and then gradually draw backward 
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and downward. Don’t move too rapidly, and 
stop if you see there is not a tendenoy on his 
part to follow you. 

If you go back slowly enough and watch 
oarefully enough the movements of the sub- 
ject, you will find in many cases he will follow 
you and will fall frontward. There is less 
probability in this case than even in the pre- 
ceding that the subject will go to sleep, but 
in case he does, the same method of awakening 
him may be used as that given in the preceding 
experiment. 

HOW TO CLASP THE HANDS TOGETHER 

Place your subject on a chair in a comfort- 
able position. Have him clasp his hands to- 
gether with the fingers interlocked and the 
arms straight. Place yourself in front of the 
subject and request him to stare into your 
eyes. 

While he is staring at you slowly stroke his 
arms downward, and say to him, “You will 
find your arms are getting stiff. The muscles 
are growing more and more rigid. The elbow 
Is becoming so you cannot bend it, and your 
fingers are getting stuck fast together. Your 
arms are stiff, you cannot bend them. Your 
hands are getting stuck tighter and tighter to- 
gether.” Continue staring at him and repeat- 
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ing in a convincing and decided tone some such 
words as these. 

There will come a time, providing you have 
convinced the subject of your earnestness and 
ability, when the expression in his eye will 
change, and his hands will become stuck fast 
together. When you think he has reached this 
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condition (and it is possible to talk to him so 
long that he will reach and pass it) say to him, 
“Now your hands are stuck fast, fast, fast; it is 
impossible for you to get them apart ; they are 
stuck fast together. Try to get them apart. 
Yon can’t do it. Try again. Try.” 

In many cases the subject will be utterly 
unable to unclasp his hands. In some cases 
they will stick a little, but he will be able to 
open them, and possibly in a few cases there 
will be no feeling at all. Don’t permit the 
hands to be stuck together too long, but when 
you are convinced he cannot take them apart 
clap your hands together or snap your flngerB 
and say to him: “Right, all right,” and you will 
find that he can take his hands apart without 
any difficulty. 

Let me specially guard yon against losing 
control of yourself. Don’t forget that the sub- 
ject will act as you suggest. If by any possi- 
bility you should become hysterical in case he 
did not take his hands apart the first time you 
told him to, the likelihood is that he would 
become hysterical in imitation. Tell him de- 
cidedly that it is all right, that now he can 
take his hands apart, and you will find no diffi- 
culty. 

HOW TO CAUSE A SUBJECT TO FORGET 

HIS NAME. 

Have a young man stand up in front of you 
and look you directly in the eyes. Stare at 
him intently for a few minutes and when you 
notice a 'change in the appearance of his pupils 
begin stroking down the side of his face and 
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around the month, slowly, carefully, and with- 
out too much pressure. 

Say to him: “The muscles about your mouth 
are becoming stifl. Your lips are becoming 
■took fast together. The muscles are so stiff 
yon can’t open your mouth ; it is stuck fast, 
fast. You can’t open yonr mouth. It is impossi- 
ble for you to open it. You can’t tell me what 
your name is. Tell me if you can. You can’t 
do it, but try.” 

If you have continued to gaze at him steadily 
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and have been very careful that he did not take 
his attention away from you for a moment, and 
will continue to talk to him in some such strain 
as this, in many cases he will find it impossible 
to open his mouth, and in some cases he will 
absolutely forget his name. If you tell him 
emphatically that his name is Mr. Smith, and 
repeat it a few times, you may so convince him 
of the fact that he will nod yeB when you ask 
him if that is not true. Arouse him in the same 
method as before. Suddenly take your eyes 
away from his and snap your flngerB, or olap 
your hands, and say “All right.” 

HOW TO MAKE THE LEG STIFF. 

A great deal of amusement may sometimes 
be caused by the following experiment. Have 
a young man stand up before you and look in 
his eyes as in the previous cases. Run your 
hands down the side of one leg, letting it dwell 
a moment at the knee joint. 

Say to him as you make these passes: “Your 
right leg is getting stiff. The knee joint is 
getting so you cannot bend it. You can feel 
your muscles getting more and more rigid all 
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the time. It is impossible for you to bend your 
leg; it is stiff, stiff, stiff. Try to bend it. You 
can’t do it. Try. Try hard.” 

When you are convinced that his leg is per- 
fectly stiff, say to him: “Now, let ns see you 
"‘a Ik.” You move backward in front of him, 
still keeping your eyes on his. His endeavors 
to walk with one stiff leg and one that is not 
sfiff will probably be productive of consider- 
able merriment. There will be no difficulty in 
arousing him if you employ the same method 
which we have previously given. 

You will notice that in none of the preceding 
experiments has the subject been put to sleep. 

I t is possible to cause these muscular coni pac- 
tions without sleep. We have given above a 
few experiments. They may, of course, be 
varied in very many ways. 

Let me warn you again to 1 m* very careful to 
convince your subject before yon’ begin that 
you know what you are talking about. Dis- 
suade him from the belief that you have some 
uncanny influence over him. Try to explain 
to him that it is not the weak-minded who are 
the best hypnotic subjects, and that the ques- 
tion of being hypnotised does not depend at 
all upon the strength of will. 

Never for a moment lose control of yourself 
or your subject. If he does not arouse the first 
time you tell him to don’t become frightened. 
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The subject will very quickly observe any ex- 
citement on your part, and is very apt to be 
influenced by it. If he sees you are nervous 
he grows nervous, and the result may be a 
severe case of hysterics, which, although it is 
not likely to do any special harm, is not pleas- 
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ant, and will probably influence people, and 
justly so, against permitting you to experiment 
with them. If you cannot absolutely control 
your own feelings don’t try to hypnotise. 

HOW TO PRODUCE SLEEP. 

There are several methods which may be 
used in putting a person into a hypnotic sleep. 
The first is that which was employed by Braid, 
and consists simply in the tiring of some one of 
the sense organs. 

The most common way of operating is to 
place the subject in a comfortable position, 
hold a bright object like a silver lead pencil 
holder, a small coin, or something of this na- 
ture, in front and a little above the eyes. Have 
him stare at this object steadily until there is 
a perceptible drooping of the eyelids and dila- 
tation of the pupils. When the subject has 
reached this stage, tell him to go to sleep. Re- 
peat several times, the suggestion that he is 
going to sleep, and in many cases sleep will 
come. 

Sometimes this method of staring causes a 
headache, which is probably produced by the 
strain oil the optic nerve. For this reason 
many experimenters prefer to use a method 
which does not necessitate the prolonged strain 
upon the eyes. An example of this method 
may be given as follows: 

Have the subject place himself in a chair, 
leaning his head back, in as comfortable a po- 
sition as possible. Ask him to look you in the 
eyes intently as you stand in front of him, and 
move your hands slowly across his forehead 
from the centre to the outside, saying to him in 
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a rather monotonous tone: “Your eyelids are 
getting heavy, and your eyes are becoming 
watery. Your eyes are getting heavier and 
heavier and you cannot keep them open any 
longer. You are getting more and more sleepy, 
sleepy, sleepy. You are going to sleep, fast 
asleep, asleep, asleep.” You will generally find 
this talking sleep and the smoothing of the 
forehead sufficient. 

When the eyes close and the subject appears 
to be asleep suggest to him: “Now you are 
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asleep, your head is getting heavy; it will fall 
over on one Bide,” slightly pressing the fore- 
head on the side opposite to that which you 
wish it to fall. “Your head is getting heavier, 
heavier all the time. You cannot hold it up. 
you are fast asleep, asleep, asleep.” If the 
head falls over, you may be reasonably sure 
that the subject has gone to sleep. 

As we discovered in our study of the theory 
of hypnotism, nearly all persons can be hyp- 
notised to some extent. A very large propor- 
tion can be put to sleep, but the proportion who 
can be made to follow suggestions while sleep- 
ing is very much smaller. After you are sure 
the subject is asleep you can suggest numerous 
delusions to him. Be careful, however, not to 
suggest more than one at a time, and remove 
the first suggestion before you give him a sec- 
ond. 

FLOWER’S METHOD FOR PRODUCING 

SLEEP. 

Another method which may be used to great 
advantage in many cases in putting the sub- 
ject to sleep is oDe suggested by Sydney Flower, 
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the editor of Suggestive Therapeutics, formerly 
known as the Hypnotio Magazine. 

The essential thing about Mr. Flower’s 
method is that while the operator counts the 
subject opens and closes his eyes, keeping time 
with the counting. Two or three modifications 
of this method have been used. Probably the 
simplest, and one that will answer as well ns 
uuy other in most cases is this: Flace the sub- 
je t in ns comfortable a position as possible 
and stand in front of him, looking into his eyes 
and lffiving him look into yours. Tell him that 
you are going to count to him slowly and that 
as you say each number you wish him to close 
his eyes, then to open them and be ready to 
close them again by the time you say the next 
number. For instance, you slowly count 1, 2, 
3, 4. At each count the subject is to close nis 
eyes, and open them in between. You will find 
f is you continue the counting that the period 
during which the eyes remain open becomes 
shorter and shorter, and finally instead of the 
eyes opening there will probably be only a 
movement of the eyebrows. 

Many subjects will go to sleep under this 
method by the time you have counted fifteen or 
twenty, and it is rarely necessary to count over 
one hundred. When you find the eyes are 
closed and the subject does not seem able to 
open them, instead of continuing with the 
counting begin to say (and be sure you don’t 
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change the rythm of your previous tone): 
“Sleepy, sleepy, yon are going to sleep, 
fast, fast asleep, asleep, asleep.” With most 
subjects I have found this very much quicker 
than either the staring at an object or the sim- 
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pie talking about sleep. The method of arous- 
ing in this case is the same as those of which 
we have before spoken. 

OTHER METHODS OF INDUCING SLEEP. 

There are two or three other methods which 
may be used in inducing hypnosis, namely, that 
of the passes over the body, tapping on the 
head, pressing at the root of the nails; but 
the methods which have been given above will 
be found to be sufficient. Remember, the thing 
to be done is to tiro one set of nerves, and to 
suggest to the subject the idea of sleep. 

HYPNOTISING INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Dr. Sage says that it is quite possible to hyp- 
notise almost instantaneously people who have 
been influenced before, and sometimes in new 
cases. Have (he subject take a scat in a chair 
and start to pass by him. When near him look 
quickly into his eyes and tap him with the 
first two fingers of the right hand on his jaw, 
stating very decidedly that he has the tooth- 
ache. Don’t hold your fingers still, but keep 
on tapping the jaw firmly, without, however, 
removing the fingers. Continue to tell him 
that he has the toothache and that it hurts 
him badly, all the time looking him directly in 
the eyes. The probability is that very soon he 
will jump up with a howl. Now tell him to 
look straight at you, then suggest to him that 
his toothache has gone, but that if he will close 
his eyes he will be sleepy. Then a few sugges- 
tions of “sleepy, sleepy, you are going to Bleep” 
are all that are necessary to place him in a 
deep hypnotio sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOW TO AWAKEN A SUBJECT. 

In the last chapter we told in a brief way 
how to awaken a subject who had been hypno- 
tised. Of course the essential thing is to con- 
vince the subject that you understand what 
you are doing, and to do ibis you must retain 
control of yourself. In nearly all cases a slight 
shock, such as the snapping of the fingers, or 
the clapping of the hands, repeated a few times, 
together with the assurance, “You are all 
right, right, wake up!” will be found all that is 
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necessary. 

If the subject does not arouse immediately 
upon your suggestion, remember there is no 
danger in hypnotic sleep. The subject will 
awaken of his own accord if left alone; or, 
rather, he will pass from the hypnotio into a 
natural sleep, and will arouse from it at the 
proper time. 

It is wise before arousing the subject to sug- 
gest to him: “Now, I am going to awaken you 
and you will feel all right. Your head will be 
clear, and you will feel just as though you had 
been asleep.” A suggestion of this kind fre- 
quently saves a slight headache, which some 
subjects are liable to, especially when hypnosis 
has been induced by means of staring. 

Sometimes we come across a subject who is 
not aroused by the simple command to wake 
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up and the snapping of the Angers. Panning 
is sometimes of assistance in such a case, and 
blowing on the eyes will frequently arouse the 
subject when a simple command will not. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the subject will 
not awaken even with the fanning and the 
blowing on the eves. The difficulty appears to 
be that be is so deeply asleep that it does not 
seem possible to him that he oan awaken so 
quickly. In this case it may be wise to Bay to 
him: “Now, I want you to wake up, and I am 
going to count five. Will you promise to wake 
up when I reach that number?” After getting 
his promise count the numbers slowly, and as 
you say the five clap the bands together ,sud- 
denly and say sharply: “Now you are all right, 
wake up.” Repeat this two or three times and 
the subject will probably awaken. It may be 
uecessary to watch him for a few moments af- 
terwards to see that he does not fall back 
again into a hypnotic sleep. 

It may be necessary to give the patient even 
more time than this. If he does not awaken 
after you have counted tell him that he must 
wake op, that you won’t permit him to sleep 
any longer, that he is simply making a fool of 
himself and that he must wake up. Tell him 
that you will give him five minutes more and 
then he must awakeD. Go away from him and 
return at the end of the five minutes aud say 
to him: “Now you are all right, and this time 
you are going to awaken. You understand?” 
Make him answer you if possible, and then tell 
him: “Now, when I count five you will be wide 
awake and feel all right.” Count five. Strike 
the hands together as before. 
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Don’t hurry the subject too much. The pa- 
tient feels very sleepy, and it seems to him im- 
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possible to arouse so quickly. Don’t lose con- 
fidence in your own ability. Your nervousness 
will impress the subject and cause him to be- 
come hysterical. Sometimes you will find that 
the subject will awaken and then go to sleep 
again. In cases of this kind it is wise to give 
tb suggestion before yon arouse him that when 
he wakes up he will be all right and will not 
be sleepy, but will stay awake. Impress this 
on him and then arouse him. 

There is one other matter that needs to be 
considered. Sometimes it is desirable to waken 
a patient who has been hypnotised by someone 
else. Generally there is no difficulty in this, 
but if there should be the best thing to do is 
to go through the same operations as you would 
if yon were hypnotising him, and when you 
have obtained sufficient influence over him that 
he will obey your suggestions tell him: “Now 
I am going to have you wake, up, and I want you 
to do it at once. Then arouse him in the same 
way you would your own subjects. 

In rare cases it has been found necessary to 
beat the soles of the shoes with a book, or to 
rub upward from the root of the nose to awaken 
the subject. But remember this one thing, 
there is no danger to the subject if he does not 
awaken immediately. He will simply go into 
an ordinary and natural sleep: 
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‘ CHAPTER X. 

ILLUSIONS AND HALLUCINATIONS. 

After the patient lias been put to sleep many 
things can be done with liiin. Hypnotism, as 
most of us are probably familiar with it, is in 
the form presented by the traveling experi- 
menter, who comes upon the platform with a 
number of subjects and, after putting them to 
sleep, suggests all kinds of unlikely things for 
them to see, and requests them to perform acts 
which they would refuse to do in their normal 
condition. Let us consider Ibis phase of hyp- 
nosis and see how these illusions and hallucina- 
tions are induced. 

A few words in explanation of the meaning 
of the terms illusion and hallucination may be 
necessary. By illusion the psychologist means 
the false interpretation of a perception. For 
instance, the individual looks at an object and 
for some reason be believes the object at which 
he is looking to be something else. He may 
be looking at a checker board made to imitate 
a book, and he says: “This is a book.” TIis rea- 
son for making this mistake is that he has seen 
more books look like that than he has checker- 
boards. Or his mind may be so filled with one 
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idea that he thinks (he object he sees is the 
thing about which he is thinking. ■ An illusion, 
then, is a false pern'll! ion. By hallucination 
we mean seeing or hearing or feeling an object 
which is not there. In an* illusion the object is 
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present, and is misinterpreted; in an hallucina- 
tion the object is not preseut, but we think it is. 

It is easier to create an illusion than a hallu- 
cination; that is, it is easier to give a man a 
cane or umbrella and tell him it is a fishing rod 
and make him believe it than it is to convince 
him that be holds a fishing rod in his hand 
when really there is nothing there. 

Suppose we desire to make a man go fishing. 
After putting him to sleep by one of the 
methods already described we would say to 
him: “Now when you open your eyes you will 
see in front of you a beautiful stream. I will 
hand you a fishing rod and you will go fishing 
in this stream." Say I his to him slowly, de- 
cidedly, convincingly. Repeat it. Not neces- 
sarily in the very same form, hut repeat the idea 
to him several times; then, putting a cane or an 
umbrella in his hand, tell him: “Now open your 
eyes and look at the water in front of you.” 

He will open his eyes and at first will prob 
ably appear somewhat dazed. You point to 
the carpet in front of him and say: “Don’t you 
see that stream? Is not that a beautiful 
stream of water? Why don’t you go fishing?” 
In many cases the subject will accept the sug- 
gestion, and if he does he ran be made to do 
almost anything while in that condition. 

In 6ome cases, however, upon opening the 
eyes the subject will be awakened by noticing 
the people around. Remember that although 
it is possible to put nearly everyone to sleep 
by the methods wc have spoken of, and that 
good experimenters say that between eighty 
and ninety per cent, of all sane people can be 
hypnotised, the percentage of those who are 
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somnambulists, that is, those who will act out 
suggestions that you give them, is very much 
smaller. 

Be very careful not to give your hypnotised 
subject two ideas at once. Don’t start to tell 
him lie is fishing and then tell him to do some 
other operation without giving him the chance 
to go fishing, and change from one to the other 
in a natural way. Don't try to make the hyp- 
notic subject act out two ideas at once. When 
one idea has full possession of bis mind be will 
act out nnd live that, but if two are introduced 
he is apt to become confused and may awaken. 

Suggestion is, as we have said, the keynote 
to hypnotism. Hypnosis is simply a condition 
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in wbirii a man is more ready to follow sug- 
gestion than in his normal life. The thing to 
be done first is always to put the subject into 
a deep sleep, then tell him just what yon want 
him to do. Makg your instructions brief, clear 
and emphatic. Tell him that when he opens 
his eyes he will see a certain thing or perforin a 
certain action. Almost any illusion, or even 
hallucination, may be produced by simply sug- 
gesting it to the subject when he is deeply 
asleep. Of course the suggestions which can 
be made are limited only upon the ingenuity 
of the operator. 

In many cases if a man be given a glass of 
water after he has been hypnotised, and told 
that here is a glass of whiskey and that you 
want him to drink it. he will take it and in a 
short time become intoxicated. Some subjects, 
although deeply hypnotised, will decline to 
take the whiskey, ns their natural opposition t*i 
intoxicating liquors forms a sort of self-sugges 
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tion which cannot oe overcome without great 
effort on the part of the experimenter. Thie 
element of sell-suggestion is one which must be 
considered in all onr experiments. Ofteu there 
is no necessity of overcoming this, but when the 
necessity does ariBe you will find it very muoh 
more difficult to make the subject do as you 
wish. His self-suggestion must be overcome 
before he will comply with your requests. 

I have had difficulty in persuading a diffident 
man when hypnotised to make a speech. It 
was quite easy to make this man believe lie was 
some prominent orator by simply telling him so, 
bnt when I said to him: “Mr. Bryan, you see 
this great audience waiting for you, I want you 
to make an address to them,” it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to persuade him to do so. His 
natural dislike of speaking in public formed an 
auto, or self-suggestion in opposition to the 
suggestion which I had made. These auto-sug- 
gestions may sometimes be overcome by re- 
peated suggestions, but in one or two cases I 
have been utterly unable to persuade a man -to 
do what he strongly disliked. 

Professor William James, the head professor 
In psychology at Harvard University, in his 
chapter on hypnotism in hie psychology, sug- 
gests a number of hallucinations which may 
be produced in a hypnotic subject. He soys: 

“Hallucinations of all the senses and delu- 
sions of every conceivable kind can be easilv 
suggested to good snbjects. You can make the 
subject think that he is freezing or burning, 
itching or covered with dirt, or wet; you can 
make him eat a potato for a peach, or drink a 
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cup of vinegar for a glass of champagne; am* 
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rnonia will smell to bini like cologne water; a 
chair will be a lion, a broom-stick a beautiful 
woman, a noise in the street will be orchestral 
music, etc., etc., with no limit except your 
powers of invention and the patience of the 
lockers on. Illusions and hallucinations form 
the pieces de resistance at public exhibitions. 

The comic effect is at its climax, when it is 
successfully suggested to the subject that his 
personality is changed into that of a baby, of a 
street boy, of a young lady dressing for a party, 
of a stump orator, or of Napoleon the Great. 
He may even be transformed into a beast, or 
an inanimate thing like a chair or a carpet, and 
in every case will act out all the details of the 
part with a sincerity and intensity seldom seen 
at the theatre. The excellence of the perform- 
ance is in these cases the best reply to the sus- 
picion that the subject may In* shamming — so 
skillful a shammer must long since have found 
his true function in life upon the stage.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HOW TO USE HYPNOTISM IN DISEASE. 

In an earlier chapter we have told of diseases 
and of habits which have been cured by means 
of suggestion. Let us endeavor by a few illus- 
trations to show how these cures are effected. 

Supposing it is desired to cure a headache. 
First hypnotise the subject, get him into a deep 
sleep, and then slowly rub the forehead from 
the centre outward, pressing slightly on that 
portion where the pain is most acute. Say to 
the patient: “You will now find that your head 
is feeling easier. The pain is not so great as 
it was. The blood is flowing more freely and 
your pain is leaving you. Now you don’t feel 
any pain, it is gone, gone completely.” Repeat 
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these suggestions to him several times, and 
then insist that when he awakens he will feel 
no pain whatever, he will have no headache. 
Tell him he will be all right. Then arouse him 
and you will find in nearly every case that the 
headache has completely disappeared. 

Many habits may be cured by means of hyp- 
nosis. It is probably one of the most effective 
cures for cigarette smoking. Take a young man 
who is a slave to this habit and, after putting 
him to sleep, tell him that smoking is injurious 
to him, that it is doing him harm and he must 
stop it. If you expect to have an opportunity 
to hypnotise him several times this will prob- 
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ably beenougii to suggest the first day. Wkuii 
you hypnotise him the second time suggest to 
him that he cannot smoke, that the smoke ol 
a cigarette will make him deathly sick, *hat he 
will no longer have the desire to smoke. In 
gist on these things and repeat them over and 
over again. In many cases the cigarette habit 
can be cured by the first suggestion, and it can 
almost invariably be cured after two or three. 

The method to be employed in treating all 
these habits is the same. Simple suggestion. 
Build up the man's will power by suggestion 
and help him in his efforts to reform by making 
distasteful to him the thing which before was so 
pleasing. The illustration we have given of 
how to cure the cigarette habit will give a suf- 
ficient hint of how to succeed in treating drunk- 
enness. 

Suggestion may be of value in many diseases, 
as we have tried to show in a previous chapter. 
In simple cases, like nervous headaches, neu- 
ralgia, insomnia and some cases of hys- 
teria, there is no reason why a hypnotist may 
not endeavor to relieve. In general it is safe 
to relieve pain of any kind by means of sug- 
gestion. It will not always be successful, but 
if it fails it will do no harm. 

Hypnotism does not take the place of medi- 
cine. It goes with it. Just as the good phy- 
sician uses suggestion with his patients so the 
hypnotist uses suggestion in a stronger form. 

Hypnotism should not be used in treating 
any diseases but those of this common, simple 
nature, except upon the advice or with the con- 
sent of a physician. We must remember that 
the physician has spent years in studying the 
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bodily make-up, although he probably knows no 
more, if as much, about the mental make-up as 
does the psychologist. There are so many com- 
plications which may enter into various dis- 
eases that it is unwise for one who has not had 
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special training to fit him to treat these dis- 
eases to attempt to do so. 

Use hypnotism if you will in curing habits, 
and use it to relieve pain. Use it for nervous 
headaches. Use it in mild cases of hysteria. 
Use it to give your friend a comfortable night’s 
sleep. But don't try to make it cure every- 
thing. It has a. wide and ever growing field 
before it, and it can be used in every case 
where the mind influences the body, and these 
cases are much more numerous than you would 
suppose. But the man who would try to cure 
a broken leg by hypnotic suggestion is like the 
man who would try to set it by faith cure, and 
there is no better way to express our idea of 
his mental calibre than to say that he is lacking 
in ordinary common sense. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HYPNOTISING ANIMALS. 

It is possible to hypnotise animals to' some 
extent. Possibly it would be better to say that 
it is possible to charm and fascinate animals, 
because in this condition suggestibility, which 
is the chief phenomenon in hypnosis, does not 
seem to be present. All that we are able to 
obtain in the case of animals is a certain stiff- 
ness or rigidity or catalepsy, somewhat similar 
to the cataleptic condition of a hypnotised sub- 
ject. Most of us have heard of the experiments 
conducted by Fr. Kircher, a Jesuit priest, who 
in 184(5 made a number of experiments upon 
cocks and hens. The discovery of these phe- 
nomena was made ten years earlier by Daniel 
Schwenter. 

Fr. Kircher took fowls, tied their legs to- 
gether, placed them on the ground and drew a 
chalk line from their beaks. If he did this and 
held them there a moment, after he released 
them the birds remained perfectly motionless. 

It is a well-known fact that if the head of a 
hen is placed under its wing and the bird gently 
rocked to and fro, it apparently goes to sleep. 
This method is sometimes employed in causing 
the hen to sit, or in transferring her nest. It 
is claimed that after the hen is put to sleep 
in this way she will remain coutentedly in the 
nest on which she has been placed. 

It is said that snakes can be hypnotised, and 
that they can be fascinated by the means of 
music, and sometimes it is possible to induce 
the snake to imitate in a way the movements 

of the charmer. 
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Mr. Vincent says: “It is not easy to catch a 
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pigeon by going straight up to the bird, but it 
can be quickly taken by walking round and 
round it. The pigeon turns upon itself, so as 
not to lose sight of the person who is trying to 
catch it, and can soon be seized. This has been 
quoted as hypnosis. The obvious explanation 
seems to be that the bird was rendered giddy 
and dazed.” 

Romanes is responsible for the statement that 
many insects, spiders and cray fish will, the mo- 
ment they are alarmed, fall into a state of in- 
sensibility, but they recover as soon as the ex- 
citing cause is removed. 

Some think that animals can be hypnotised 
in a direct ratio to their ability to concentrate 
their attention, and as a rule this is more mark- 
ed in the domestic than in the wild animals. 

This cataleptic state in animals may be in- 
duced by constant pressure or by tbe excitation 
of particular nerves. It is very difficult in 
many cases, and with the larger animals almost 
impossible on account of the resistance which 
they make at the beginning. 

Mr. Vincent claims that by means of nerve in- 
hibition he has been able to make cataleptic 
cats (rarely), dogs (less rarely, but not often), 
pigeons, canaries, fowls, starlings, Cray fish, 
frogs, snakes, toads and lizards. 

This hypnotism of animals, if it can rightly 
be called hypnotism, has in it very little of 
scientific value. The experiments are interest- 
ing, as showing what effects can be produced in 
the lower animals by the tiring of the nerves, 
but that is about all tbe value it has to us. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 

We have shown that it is quite possible to 
produce all the ordinary hypnotic phenomena 
without the necessity of belief in any influence 
of the operator over the subject, and yet many 
writers to-day still believe that there does exist 
in some cases what may be termed animal mag- 
netism. 

We know that some men have more influence 
than others. We know that some attract and 
some repel. We know that one orator seem- 
ingly exercises a strange and subtle influence 
over his audience, while another who is just as 
bright, uses just as eloquent language, makes 
fully as good an appearance on the platform, 
has a voice just as pleasing, cannot move the 
people; there is an indescribable lack of some- 
thing. What is it? Some writers tell us it is 
animal magnetism. What do we mean by ani- 
mal magnetism? We do not know. The old 
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theory that there was a magnetic fluid in each 
individual, and that some possessed more of 
this than others, is certainly exploded. 

Why is one man more successful in business 
( hail another? Why does one man influence us 
more than another? Is it because he possesses 
some subtle power, or is it because he knows 
what to do and does it at the right time? There 
is certainly a something in which men differ, 
that enables one man to be successful where 
another fails. 
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Let us not quarrel about terms. If animal 
magnetism expresses to you a subtle something 
which gives one man an influence which an- 
other has not, I am satisfied to have you use the 
term. If I believe it is telepathy, if i think it is 
a transference of thought directly from my 
mind to the minds of those about me, don’t dis- 
pute with me as to my use of terms. There is 
something; we all know that. What it is does 
not concern us neirly so much as does the other 
more practical query— can we acquire it. 

Let me make a few suggestions. Do you 
wish to be successful? Do you wish to acquire 
this power of influencing others? It will be 
easier for some of you than for others, there is 
no doubt of that, and yet, let us see if we cannot 
suggest one way in which we can help our- 
selves to gain this power. 

When you talk to a man look at him: don’t 
blink your eyes. It isn’t necessary to stare. 
You may look at his forehead, or at the tip of 
his nose, or directly into his eyes; but if you 
are endeavoring to get him to accept some prop- 
osition you are making don’t look awav. It 
may not be necessary to look at the man during 
the whole of a long conversation, but before 
you reach the point you wish to make, and 
white you are making it, keep your eyes on his. 
You will be surprised to find what a result this 
has upon the decision of the party with whom 
you are talking. Compel the other man to look 
at you if you can. If he turns his eyes awav, 
you may sometimes, by turning yours to one 
side, cause him to look back at you again, then 
you may catch his eyes and make your point 
before he turns away the second time. 
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If someone is talking to you and trying to 
convince you, or persuade you, it is better that 
you should not look at him all the time. When 
you are looking at him you don’t have the op- 
portunity to consider, to think, to pause, to 
weigh, that you do when your attention is not 
so intently fixed upon him. When you take 
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your eyes from his don’t look down, but to one 
side. You will probably be surprised to find 
how much can be accomplished by the proper 
use of the eyes in persuading and convincing 
those with whom we talk. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 

Is there such a thing as thought transfer- 
ence? By this we mean, is it possible for im- 
pressions to be conveyed from one mind to an- 
other without language or any other form of 
expression? Can mind communicate directly 
with mind? 

Many experiments have been conducted, and 
many incidents have been related, tending to 
prove that such communication is possible. 
For some years the Society of Psychical Re- 
search has been conducting a series of carefully 
arranged experiments, tlie general result of 
which would seem to show the probability of 
some direct mode of communication between 
mind and mind. It is certainly too much to 
assert that the transfer of thought from one 
mind to another has been proven; but, on the 
other hand, it is unwiBC for scientists at the 
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present time to contend that such communica- 
tion cannot or does uot take place. 

We have all read, and possibly have exper- 
ienced in our own life, circumstances where 
one individual hundreds of mites away seemed 
to learu of the trouble which at that moment 
threatened another. There is a great mass of 
testimony of people who have been mentally 
disturbed at the time of a death of some close 
frieud who was absent from them, and of whose 
sickness they knew nothing. Whether these 
occurrences may all be explained as “coinci- 
dences" is a matter for consideration, but there 
seems to be such a mass of facts that this ex- 
planation will not answer for them all. 

The claim has been made that if one of the 
parties is hypnotised the transfer of thought 
from one to another is easier than if the hyp- 
nosis is not present. This may be true; it cer- 
tainly has not been proven. The entire field is 
open. Investigations of many kinds should be 
conducted. Without expressing any opi ion as 
to the truth or falsity of the claim that one 
mind does directly influence another we will try 
to give some explanation of “mind reading,” as 
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it is generally termed; what has been attempted 
and what has been accomplished. 

The “mind reading” with which we are most 
familiar is probably that in which the per- 
former or operator asks someone in the party 
to think of some object in the room they wish 
him to find. lie then asks them to take hold 
of his hand or wrist, to think intently of where 
they wish him to go. In a moment he will dart 
off and probably go directly to the object and 
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hold it up to the ga ze of the astonished au- 
dience. Is this mind reading? 

The principle is precisely the same when a 
committee of prominent citizens appointed by 
a professional mind reader go through a town 
and hide some small object in a room in some 
hotel. They then return by a different way to 
the house where the mind reader is staying. 
He is blindfolded, gets into a carriage with the 
committee, one of whom holds his wrist, and 
drives through the crowded streets over the 
exact route the committee took to the hotel, 
and then goes to the room, finds the object, and 
drives back to the starting point over the 
course which the committee originally took. 
The committee certainly did not assist him vol- 
untarily. They simply did as they were told; 
thought of where he should go. Does this seem 
like mind reading? 

One other incident will be enough to com- 
pletely illustrate these phenomena. The mind 
reader goes to a combination safe which is 
locked. He asks someone who knows the com- 
bination, which may be known to one or two 
people only, to take hold of his left hand and 
then with his right he proceeds to open the safe. 
By a proficient operator this can be done in 
nearly every case. 

To the mind untrained in these matters there 
certainly seems to be some communication here 
between mind and mind, or some trickery. The 
statement is without doubt true that there is 
no intentional deception on the part of those 
who know the location of the objects. It is 
equally true that it is not in any sense of the 
term an example of genuine thought transfer- 
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ence. It is the method that was used by Bishop 
and other noted mind readers, and is an art 
which anyone can acquire with a little practice. 

It depends on the principle that it is easier to 
go toward a thing about which we are thinking 
than to go away from it. The subject uncon- 
sciously acts differently when the mind reader 
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is doing the right thing, or going in the right 
direction, than when he is making a mistake. 

All so-called “mind reading” where there is 
p* ysical contact of any kind is probably noth- 
ing more or less than muscle reading. There 
may be no intentional deceit on the part of 
either the operator or the one who does the 
thinking; but it is nothing but muscle reading 
pure and simple, and, with practice, can be 
acquired by anyone. 

Another class of experiments with which 
many of us are familiar are those generally seen 
in public exhibitions, in which the operator 
walks about through the audience, and the sub- 
ject, blindfolded, remains upon the stage. Any 
person in the audience has the privilege of 
handing the operator an object, which may be 
a watch, or a coin, or a glove or a penknife. No 
matter what it is, the operator looks at it in- 
tently for a moment and then asks the subject 
"hat it is. The subject replies, and almost in- 
variably replies correctly. 

la not this mind reading? Most decidedly 
not. There is an ingeniously constructed code 
by means of which the operator by his ques- 
tion is enabled to tell the subject exactly what 
the object is. 

Supposing, for an illustration, the object 
should be a watch. The operator would say: 
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“Please tell me what this is.” The subject 
would reply, “A watch,” and from the question 
asked could not reply anything else. 

The operator says: “Look and see if you can 
tell me the metal.” “Silver,” replies the sub- 
ject. 

“Yes,” says the operator, “see if yo can tell 
to whom it belongs.” “To a gentleman, and it 
has a double case.” 

Yes” says the operator, “and can you tell 
me the name of the maker.” “Certainly,” re- 
plies the subject; “it is a Waltham watch and 
it is also stem-winding.” 

“Do you know the number,” says the oper- 
ator. “Look and see. Well? Are you going to tell 
me?” Almost instantly the subject replies, 
“ 42 , 118 .” 

Each of these questions means one thing and 
one thiDg only. There is no possible way to 
make a niistake. It is simply a code, and a 
code which it is practically impossible to 
detect. 

One other method has been employed with a 
great deal of success. The assistants go 
through the audience and distribute pieces of 
paper to any who wish them, and also hand 
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them little pieces of heavy cardboard, which 
may be used as a support for the paper. The 
people in the audience write on the paper any 
question they wish, fold it up and put it in 
their pocket. After this has been completed 
the assistants collect what paper remains with 
the cordboard rests and return them to the 
stage. . In the meantime another portion of the 
performance is going on. 

Shortly afterwards the lady who is to per- 
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form the test is brought up on the platform 
and blindfolded. Her husband, in the case to 
which I refer, pretended to hypnotise her. She 
then said “so and so asked such and such a 
question. To him I would reply in such and 
such a manner.” In this wav she would give 
correctly, with the initials of the party making 
the query, possibly fifty or one hundred ques 
tions. In every case where she gave the initials 
the party asking the question would stand up 
and invariably acknowledge that what she said 
was just what they asked. 

This created a remarkable sensation. Here 
were questions written on pieces of paper and 
kept in possession of the writer, and yet the 
lady on the platform seemed to know exactly 
what had been written. 

The secret is a simple one. The fact of the 
case is that the pieces of cardboard passed 
around and used for rests were double, and had 
inserted in them a piece of carbon paper. 
Every word that was written on the paper 
which was put in the writer’s pocket was also 
written on the inside of the cardboard rest. 
These were seemingly put on the platform, but 
in reality were taken to the lady in her room 
back of the stage, and the questions were com- 
mitted to memory by her. Instead of being 
what it seemed to be, a feat of thought trans- 
ference, it was nothing more or less than an 
exhibition of accurate memory. 

In searching for genuine thought transfer- 
ence, then, we must be careful we are not de- 
ceived. The subject must be so arranged that 
there is no possibility of physical contact; care 
must be taken that the subject does not detect 
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the answer through gestures or slight noises 
which may be inaudible to the other observers. 
Without doubt many hypnotised subjects can 
be made to see and hear things while hypno- 
tised that they did not seem to be able to per- 
ceive in their ordinary existence. The senses 
in a hypnotic subject can be made more acute, 
and this is a danger which needs to be guarded 
against in ail our experiments. 
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The claim bus been made by some writers 
that it is possible to develop this power of 
thought transference, but the entire subject is 
one in which as yet there have been no definite 
or positive results. There may be elements of 
truth in the claim, but it is by no means certain 
that we can experimentally produce any such 
communication between mind and mind' But 
in these days of the Roentgen rays and wireless 
telegraphy it would be a foolhardy man who 
would say that there is no possibility of com- 
munication between mind and mind without 
the aid of physical forces. , 

Let us search for thought transference if we 
will. It is an interesting field, and may in the 
near future bring rich rewards to the patient 
student, but let ns be careful to eliminate all 
possible sources of error from our experiments, 
remembering never to accept an abnormal or 
unusual explanation for any phenomena until 
we have disproven the normal or usual ones. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding puges we have endeavored 
to tell what hypnotism is, what it can accom- 
plish, and how you could learn to hypnotise. 
The author would be glad to enter into com- 
munication with any who are interested in the 
subject und who have any questions which they 
have not found answered in the book. 

Remember in your experiments ©ne thing — 
hypnotising is simply placing the subject in a 
condition where he is more willing to accept 
suggestion ihuu in bis normal life. After you 
have placed him in that condition, and that in 
most ruses is very simple, the matter is in your 
own hands. Von must use your own judgment, 
your own common sense, as to wlmt suggestion* 
are best to rnuke. One man will succeed and 
another one fail as a hypnotist because one man 
knows what to suggest ami the otlmr man dors 
not. This is a subject upon which it is im- 
possible to give advice. Curcr difTer, and sug- 
gestions which would he proper for one case 
would be highly improper in another. 

In conclusion let us make one suggestion. 
Hypnotise to do good, not ham. Men can be 
influenced to be better, to feel better, by mean* 
of hypnosis. There is no harm in inducing 
illusions and hallucination* in order to show 
the working of hypnotism, but do not *tep 
there. If you use it, employ it to better the 
condition of other people. 
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